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WARREN    HASTINGS.* 

(E£fiburs^  Review,)  October,  1841. 

We  are  inclined  to  think  that  we  shall  best  meet  the 
wishes  of  oar  readers,  if,  instead  of  minntelj  examining 
this  book,  we  attempt  to  give,  in  a  waj  necessarily 
hasty  and  imperfect,  oar  own  view  of  the  life  and  char- 
acter  of  Mr.  Hastings.  Our  feelmg  towards  him  is  not 
exactly  that  of  the  House  of  Commons  which  impeached 
him  in  1787 ;  neither  is  it  that  of  the  House  of  Com* 
mens  which  uncovered  and  stood  up  to  receive  him  in 
1818.  He  had  great  qualities,  and  he  rendered  great 
services  to  the  state.  But  to  represent  him  as  a  man 
of  stainless  virtue  is  to  make  him  ndiculous ;  and  from 
regard  for  his  memory,  if  from  no  other  feeling,  his 
friends  would  have  done  weD  to  lend  no  countenance 
to  such  adulation.  We  believe  that,  if  he  were  now 
living,  he  would  have  sufficient  judgment  and  sufficient 
greatness  of  mind  to  wish  to  be  shown  as  he  was.  He 
must  have  known  that  there  were  dark  spots  on  his 

»  Jfafemoirj  of  the  Lift  of  Warren  Battingt,  frst  Governor-General  of 
BengaL    Compiled  from  Original  Papers,  by  the  Rev.  G.  B.  Guuo,  M.  A 
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2  WARREN  HASTINGS. 

&ine.  He  might  also  have  felt  with  pride  that  the  splen- 
dour of  his  fame  would  bear  many  spots.  He  would 
have  wished  posterity  to  have  a  likeness  of  him,  though 
an  unfavourable  likeness,  rather  than  a  daub  at  once 
insipid  and  unnatural,  resembling  neither  him  nor  any- 
body else.  "  Paint  me  as  I  am,"  said  Ohver  Crom- 
well, while  sitting  to  young  Lelj.  "  If  you  leave  out 
the  scars  and  wrinkles,  I  will  not  pay  you  a  shilling." 
Even  in  such  a  trifle,  the  great  Protector  showed  both 
his  good  sense  and  his  magnanimity.  He  did  not  wish 
all  that  was  characteristic  in  his  countenance  to  be  lost, 
in  the  vain  attempt  to  give  him  the  regular  features 
and  smooth  blooming  cheeks  of  the  curl-pated  minions 
of  James  the  First.  He  was  content  that  his  &ce 
should  go  forth  marked  with  all  the  blemishes  which 
had  been  put  on  it  by  time,  by  war,  by  sleepless  nights, 
by  anxiety,  perhaps  by  remorse ;  but  with  valour,  pol- 
icy, authority,  and  pubUc  care  written  in  all  its  princely 
lines.  If  men  truly  great  knew  their  own  interest,  it  is 
thus  that  they  would  wish  their  minds  to  be  portrayed. 
Warren  Hastings  sprang  from  an  ancient  and  illus- 
trious race.  It  has  been  affirmed  that  his  pedigree  can 
be  traced  back  to  the  great  Danish  sea-king,  whose  sails 
were  long  the  terror  of  both  coasts  of  tlie  British  Chan- 
nel, and  who,  af);er  many  fierce  and  doubtfol  struggles, 
yielded  at  last  to  the  valour  and  genius  of  Alfred. 
But  the  undoubted  splendour  of  the  hne  of  Hastings 
needs  no  illustration  from  fable.  One  branch  of  that 
line  wore,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  the  coronet  of 
Pembroke.  From  another  branch  sprang  the  renowned 
Chamberlain,  the  faithful  adherent  of  the  White  Rose, 
whose  fate  has  furnished  so  striking  a  theme  both  to 
poets  and  to  historians.  His  family  received  from  the 
Tudors  the  earldom  of  Huntingdon,  which,  afler  long 
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^possession,  was  regained  in  our  time  by  a  series  of 
events  scarcely  paralleled  in  romance. 

The  lords  of  the  manor  of  Daylesford,  in  Worcester- 
shire, claimed  to  be  considered  as  the  heads  of  this  dis- 
tinguished &mily.  The  main  stock,  indeed,  prospered 
less  than  some  of  the  younger  shoots.  But  the  Dayles- 
ford  family,  though  not  ennobled,  was  wealthy  and 
highly  considered,  till,  about  two  hundred  years  ago, 
it  was  overwhelmed  by  the  great  ruin  of  the  civil  war. 
The  Hastings  of  that  time  was  a  zealous  cavalier.  He 
raised  money  on  his  lands,  sent  his  plate  to  the  mint  at 
Oxford,  joined  the  royal  army,  and,  after  spending  half 
his  property  in  the  cause  of  Ejng  Charles,  was  glad  to 
ransom  himself  by  making  over  most  of  the  remaining 
half  to  Speaker  Lenthal.  The  old  seat  at  Daylesford 
still  remained  in  the  family ;  but  it  could  no  longer  be 
kept  up ;  and  in  the  following  generation  it  was  sold  to 
a  merchant  of  London. 

Before  this  transfer  took  place,  the  last  Hastings  of 
Daylesford  had  presented  his  second  son  to  the  rectory 
of  the  parish  in  which  the  ancient  residence  of  the 
£unily  stood.  The  Uving  was  of  little  value ;  and  the 
situation  of  the  poor  clergyman,  after  the  sale  of  the 
estate,  was  deplorable.  He  was  constantly  engaged  in 
lawsuits  about  his  tithes  with  the  new  lord  of  the  man- 
or, and  was  at  length  utterly  ruined.  His  eldest  son, 
Howard,  a  well-conducted  young  man,  obtained  a  place 
in  the  customs.  The  second  son,  Pynaston,  an  idle, 
worthless  boy,  married  before  he  was  sixteen,  lost  his 
wife  in  two  years,  and  died  in  the  West  Indies,  leaving 
to  the  care  of  his  unfortunate  father  a  Utile  orphan, 
destined  to  strange  and  memorable  vicissitudes  of  for- 
tune. 

Warren,  the  son  of  Pynaston,  was  born  on  the  sixth 
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of  December,  1732.  His  mother  died  a  few  days  later, 
and  he  was  left  dependent  on  his  distressed  grand&ther. 
The  child  was  early  sent  to  the  village  school,  where 
he  learned  his  letters  on  the  same  bench  with  the  sons 
of  the  peasantry  ;  nor  did  any  thing  in  his  garb  or  fere 
indicate  that  his  life  was  to  take  a  widely  different 
course  from  that  of  the  young  rustics  with  whom  he 
studied  and  played.  But  no  cloud  could  overcast  the 
dawn  of  so  much  genius  and  so  much  ambition.  The 
very  ploughmen  observed,  and  long  remembered,  how 
kindly  Uttle  Warren  took  to  his  book.  The  daily  sight 
of  the  lands  which  his  ancestors  had  possessed,  and 
which  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  strangers,  filled  his 
young  brain  with  wild  fencies  and  projects.  He  loved 
to  hear  stories  of  the  wealth  and  greatness  of  his  pro- 
genitors, of  their  splendid  housekeeping,  their  loyalty, 
and  their  valour.  On  one  bright  summer  day,  the 
boy,  then  just  seven  years  old,  lay  on  the  bank  of  the 
rivulet  which  flows  through  the  old  domain  of  his 
house  to  join  the  Isis.  There,  as  threescore  and  ten 
years  later  he  told  the  tale,  rose  in  his  mind  a  scheme 
which,  through  all  the  turns  of  his  eventful  career,  was 
never  abandoned.  He  would  recover  the  estate  which 
had  belonged  to  his  fethers.  He  would  be  Hastings  of 
Daylesford.  This  purpose,  formed  in  infancy  and  pov- 
erty, grew  stronger  as  his  intellect  expanded  and  as  his 
fortune  rose.  He  pursued  his  plan  with  that  calm  but 
indomitable  force  of  will  which  was  the  most  striking: 
peculiarity  of  his  character.  When,  under  a  tropical 
sun,  he  ruled  fifty  milHons  of  Asiatics,  his  hopes,  amidst 
all  the  cares  of  war,  finance,  and  legislation,  still  pointed 
to  Daylesford.  And  when  his  long  public  life,  so  sin- 
gularly chequered  with  good  and  evil,  with  glory  and 
obloquy,  had  at  length  closed  forever,  it  was  to  Dayles- 
ford that  he  retired  to  die. 
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When  lie  was  eight  years  old,  his  uncle  Howard 
determined  to  take  charge  of  him,  and  to  give  him  a 
liberal  education.  The  boy  went  up  to  London,  and 
was  sent  to  a  school  at  Newington,  where  he  was  well 
taught  but  m  fed.  He  always  attributed  the  smallness 
of  his  stature  to  the  hard  and  scanty  fare  of  this  semi- 
narjr.  At  ten  he  was  removed  to  Westminster  school, 
then  flourishing  under  the  care  of  Dn  Nichok.  Vinny 
Bourne,  as  his  pupils  affectionately  called  him,  was 
one  of  the  masters.  Churchill,  Colman,  Lloyd,  Cum- 
berland, Cowper,  were  among  the  students.  With 
Cowper,  Hastings  formed  a  friendship  which  neither 
the  lapse  of  time,  nor  a  wide  dissimilarity  of  opinions 
and  pursuits,  could  wholly  dissolve.  It  does  not  appear 
that  they  ever  inet  after  they  had  grown  to  manhood. 
But  forty  years  later,  when  the  voices  of  many  great 
orators  were  crying  for  vengeance  on  the  oppressor  of 
India,  the  shy  and  secluded  poet  could  image  to  him- 
self Hastings  the  Govemor^General  only  as  the  Has- 
tings with  whom  he  had  rowed  on  the  Thames  and 
played  in  the  cloister,  and  refiised  to  believe  that  so 
good-tempered  a  fellow  could  have  done  any  thing  very 
wrong.  His  own  life  had  been  spent  in  praying,  mus- 
ing, and  rhyming  among  the  water-lilies  of  the  Ouse. 
He  had  preserved  in  no  common  measure  the  innocence 
of  childhood.  His  spirit  had  indeed  been  severely  tried, 
but  not  by  temptations  which  impelled  him  to  any  gross 
violation  of  the  rules  of  social  morality.  He  had  never 
been  attacked  by  combinations  of  powerful  and  deadly 
enemies.  He  had  never  been  compelled  to  make  a 
choice  between  innocence  and  greatness,  between  crime 
and  ruin.  Firmly  as  he  held  in  theory  the  doctrine  of 
human  depravity,  his  habits  were  such  that  he  was 
unable  to  conceive  how  far  from  the  path  of  right  even 
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kind  and  noble  natures  may  be  hurried  by  the  rage  of 
conflict  and  the  lust  of  dominion. 

Hastings  had  another  associate  at  Westminster  of 
whom  we  shall  have  occasion  to  make  frequent  mention, 
Elijah  Impey.  We  know  httle  about  their  school  days. 
But,  we  think,  we  may  safely  venture  to  guess  that, 
whenever  Hastings  wished  to  play  any  trick  more  than 
usually  naughty,  he  hired  Impey  with  a  tart  or  a  ball 
to  act  as  fag  in  the  worst  part  of  the  prank. 

Warren  was  distinguished  among  his  comrades  as  an 
excellent  swimmer,  boatman,  and  scholar.  At  fourteen 
he  was  first  in  the  examination  for  the  foundation. 
His  name  in  gilded  letters  on  the  walls  of  the  dormitory 
still  attests  his  victory  over  many  older  competitors.  He 
stayed  two  years  longer  at  the  school,  and  was  looking 
forward  to  a  studentship  at  Christ  Church,  when  an 
event  happened  which  changed  the  whole  course  of  his 
life.  Howard  Hastings  died,  bequeathing  his  nephew 
to  the  care  of  a  fiiend  and  distant  relation,  named 
Chiswick.  This  gentleman,  though  he  did  not  abso* 
lutely  re^e  the  charge,  was  desirous  to  rid  himself  of 
it  as  soon  as  possible.  Dr.  Nichols  made  strong  remon* 
strances  against  the  cruelty  of  interrupting  the  studies 
of  a  youth  who  seemed  likely  to  be  one  of  the  first 
scholars  of  the  age.  He  even  o£Pered  to  bear  the  ex- 
pense of  sending  his  favourite  pupil  to  Oxford.  But 
Mr.  Chiswick  was  inflexible.  He  thought  the  years 
which  had  already  been  wasted  on  hexameters  and 
pentameters  quite  sufficient.  He  had  it  in  his  power  to 
obtain  for  the  lad  a  writership  in  the  service  of  die  East 
India  Company.  Whether  the  young  adventurer, 
when  once  shipped  off,  made  a  fortune,  or  died  of  a 
liver  complaint,  he  equally  ceased  to  be  a  burden  to  any- 
body.    Warren  was  accordingly  removed  firom  West* 
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minster  school,  and  placed  for  a  few  months  at  a  com- 
loercial  academy,  to  study  arithmetic  and  book-keeping. 
In  January  1750,  a  few  days  after  he  had  completed 
his  seventeenth  year,  he  sailed  for  Bengal,  and  arrived 
at  his  destination  in  the  October  following. 

He  was  immediately  placed  at  a  desk  in  the  Secretar 
rfs  office  at  Calcutta,  and  laboured  there  during  two 
years.  Fort  William  was  then  purely  a  commercial 
settlement.  In  the  south  of  India  the  encroaching 
policy  of  Dupleix  had  transformed  the  servants  of  the 
English  Company,  against  thdr  will,  into  diplomatists 
and  generals.  The  war  of  the  succession  was  raging  in 
the  Camatic ;  and  the  tide  had  been  suddenly  turned 
against  the  French  by  the  genius  of  young  Robert 
Clive.  But  in  Bengal  the  European  settlers,  at  peace 
with  the  natives  and  with  each  other,  were  wholly  oc^ 
cupied  with  ledgers  and  bills  of  lading. 

After  two  years  passed  in  keeping  accounts  at 
Calcutta,  Hastings  was  sent  up  the  country  to  Cossim- 
bazar,  a  town  which  lies  on  the  Hoogley,  about  a 
mile  from  Moorshedabad,  and  which  then  bore  to 
Moorshedabad  a  relation,  if  we  may  compare  small 
things  with  great,  such  as  the  city  of  London  bears 
to  Westminster.  Moorshedabad  was  the  abode  of  the 
prince  who,  by  an  authority  ostensibly  derived  from 
the  Mogul,  but  really  independent,  ruled  the  three 
great  provinces  of  Bengal,  Orissa,  and  Bahar.  At 
Moorshedabad  were  the  court,  the  harem,  and  the 
public  offices.  Cossimbazar  was  a  port  and  a  place 
of  trade,  renowned  for  the  quantity  and  excellence  of 
the  silks  which  were  sold  in  its  marts,  and  constantly 
receiving  and  sending  forth  fleets  of  richly  laden  barg(». 
At  this  important  point,  the  Company  had  estabUshed 
a  small  factory  subordinate  to  that  of  Fort  William. 
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Here,  during  several  years,  Hastings  was  employed  in 
nudsing  bargains  for  stuffs  with  native  brokers.  While 
he  was  thus  engaged,  Surajah  Dowlah  succeeded  to 
the  government,  and  declared  war  against  the  English. 
The  defenceless  settlement  of  Cossimbazar,  lying  close 
to  the  tyrant's  capital,  was.  instantly  seized.  Hastings 
was  sent  a  prisoner  to  Moorshedabad,  but,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  humane  intervention  of  the  servants  of 
the  Dutch  Company,  was  treated  with  indulgence. 
Meanwhile  the  Nabob  marched  on  Calcutta ;  the  gov- 
ernor and  the  commandant  fled ;  the  town  and  citadel 
were  taken,  and  most  of  the  English  prisoners  perished 
in  the  Black  Hole. 

In  these  events  originated  the  greatness  of  Warren 
Hastings.  The  fugitive  governor  and  his  companions 
had  taken  refuge  on  the  dreary  islet  of  Fulda,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Hoogley.  They  were  naturally  de- 
sirous to  obtain  fiill  information  respecting  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Nabob ;  and  no  person  seemed  so  likely  to 
famish  it.  as  Hastings,  who  was  a  prisoner  at  large  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  court.  He  thus 
became  a  diplomatic  agent,  and  soon  established  a  high 
character  for  ability  and  resolution.  The  treason  which 
at  a  later  period  was  fiital  to  Surajah  Dowlah  was 
already  in  progress  ;  and  Hastings  was  admitted  to  the 
deliberations  of  the  conspirators.  But  the  time  for 
striking  had  not  arrived.  It  was  necessary  to  postpone 
the  execution  of  the  design ;  and  Hastings,  who  was 
now  in  extreme  peril,  fled  to  Fulda. 

So«n  after  his  arrival  at  Fulda,  the  expedition  from 
Madras,  commanded  by  Clive,  appeared  in  the  Hoog- 
'ey.  Warren,  young,  intrepid,  and  excited  probably 
by  the  example  of  the  Commander  of  the  Forces  who, 
having  Eke  himself  been  a  mercantile  agent  of  the 
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Company,  had  been  turned  by  public  calamities  into  a 
soldier,  determined  to  serve  in  the  ranks.  During  the 
early  operations  o£  the  war  he  carried  a  musket.  But 
the  quick  eye  of  Clive  soon  perceived  that  the  head  of 
the  young  volunteer  would  be  more  useftd  than  his 
arm.  When,  after  the  battle  of  Plassey,  Meer  Jaffier 
was  proclaimed  Nabob  of  Bengal,  Hastings  was  ap- 
pointed to  reside  at  the  court  of  the  new  prince  as 
agent  for  the  Company. 

He  remained  at  Moorshedabad  till  the  year  1761, 
when  he  became  a  member  of  Council,  and  was  con- 
sequently forced  to  reside  at  Calcutta.  This  was  dur- 
ing the  interval  between  CUve's  first  and  second  admin- 
istration, an  interval  which  has  left  on  the  fame  of  the 
East  India  Company  a  stain  not  wholly  effaced  by 
many  years  of  just  and  humane  government.  Mr. 
Vansiltart,  the  Governor,  was  at  the  head  of  a  new 
and  anomalous  empire.  On  one  side  was  a  band  of 
En^iah  fonctionaries,  daring,  intelligent,  eager  to  be 
rich.  On  the  other  side  was  a  great  native  popula- 
tion, hdpless,  timid,  accustomed  to  crouch  under  op- 
pression. To  keep  the  stronger  race  from  preying  on 
the  weaker,  was  an  undertaking  which  tasked  to  the 
utmost  the  talents  and  energy  of  Clive.  Yansittart, 
with  fiur  intentions,  was  a  feeble  and  inefficient  ruler. 
The  master  caste,  as  was  natural,  broke  loose  from 
all  reatrauit;  and  then  was  seen  what  we  believe  to 
be  the  most  frighlAd  of  all  spectacles,  the  strength  of 
dvilisation  without  its  mercy.  To  all  other  despotism 
there  is  a  check,  imperfect  indeed,  and  liable  to  gross 
abuse,  but  still  sufficient  to  preserve  society  fr*om  ihe 
last  extreme  of  misery.  A  time  comes  when  the 
evils  of  snbmission  are  obviously  greater  than  those  of 
resistance,  when  fear  itself  begets  a  sort  of  courage. 
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when  a  convalsive  burst  of  popular  rage  and  despair 
warns  tyrants  not  to  presume  too  hr  on  the  patience  of 
mankind.  But  against  misgovemment  such  as  then 
afflicted  Bengal,  it  was  impossible  to  struggle.  The 
superior  intelligence  and  energy  of  the-  dommant  class 
made  their  power  irresistible.  A  war  of  Bengalees 
against  Englishmen  was  like  a  war  of  sheep  against 
wolves,  of  men  against  daemons.  The  only  protection 
which  the  conquered  could  find  was  in  the  moderation, 
the  clemency,  and  the  enlarged  policy  of  the  conquer- 
ors. That  protection,  at  a  later  period,  they  found. 
But  at  first  English  power  came  among  them  unaccom- 
panied by  English  morality.  There  was  an  interval 
between  the  time  at  which  they  became  our  subjects, 
and  the  time  at  which  we  began  to  reflect  that  we  were 
bound  to  discharge  towards  them,  the  duties  of  rulers. 
During  that  interval  the  business  of  a  servant  of  the 
Company  was  simply  to  wring  out  of  the  natives  a  hun- 
dred or  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  as  speedily  as 
possible,  that  he  might  return  home  before  his  constitu* 
tion  had  suffered  from  the  heat,  to  many  a  peer's 
daughter,  to  buy  rotten  boroughs  in  Cornwall,  and  to 
give  balls  in  St.  James's  Square.  Of  the  conduct  of 
Hastings  at  this  time  little  is  known ;  but  the  little  that 
is  known,  and  the  circumstance  that  little  is  known, 
must  be  considered  as  honourable  to  him.  He  could  not 
protect  the  natives :  all  that  he  could  do  was  to  abstain 
from  plundering  and  oppressing  them;  and  this  he 
appears  to  have  done.  It  is  certain  that  at  this  time 
he  continued  poor ;  and  it  is  equally  certain  that  by 
cruelty  and  dishonesty  he  might  easily  have  become 
rich.  It  is  certain  that  he  was  never  charged  with 
having  borne  a  share  in  the  worst  abuses  which  then 
prevailed ;  and  it  is  almost  equally  certain  that,  if  he 
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bad  borne  a  share  in  those  abuses,  the  able  and  bitter 
enemies  who  afterwards  persecuted  him  would  not  have 
failed  to  discover  and  to  proclaim  hi3  guilt.  The  keen, 
severe,  and  even  malevolent  scrutiny  to  which  his 
whole  public  life  was  subjected,  a  scrutiny  unparalleled, 
as  we  believe,  in  the  histoiy  of  mankind,  is  in  one 
respect  advantageous  to  his  reputation.  It  brought 
many  lamentable  blemishes  to  light ;  but  it  entitles  him 
to  be  considered  pure  from  eveiy  blemish  which  has  not 
been  brought  to  light. 

The  truth  is  that  the  temptations  to  which  so  many 
E^nglish  functionaries  yielded  in  the  time  of  Mr.  Van- 
sittart  were  not  temptations  addressed  to  the  ruling 
passions  of  Warren  Hastings.  He  was  not  squeamish 
I  pecuniary  transactions  ;^bnt  he  was  neithl  sordid 
nor  rapacious.  He  was  &r  too  enUghtened  a  man  to 
look  on  a  great  empire  merely  as  a  buccanier  would 
look  on  a  galleon.  Had  his  heart  been  much  worse 
than  it  was,  his  understanding  would  have  preserved 
him  from  that  extremity  of  baseness.  He  was  an  un- 
flcrapulous,  perhaps  an  unprincipled  statesman;  but  still 
he  was  a  statesman,  and  not  a  freebooter. 

In  1764  Hastings  returned  to  England.  He  had 
realized  only  a  very  moderate  fortune ;  and  that  mod- 
erate fortune  was  soon  reduced  to  nothing,  partly  by 
his  praiseworthy  liberaUty,  and  partly  by  his  misman- 
agement. Towards  his  relations  he  appears  to  have 
acted  very  generously.  The  greater  part  of  his  savings 
he  left  in  Bengal,  hoping  probably  to  obtain  the  high 
asury  of  India.  But  high  tusury  and  bad  security 
generally  go  together ;  and  Hastings  lost  both  interest 
and  principal. 

He  remained  four  years  in  England.  Of  his  life  at 
iliis  time  very  little  is  known.   But  it  has  been  asserted. 
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and  is  higbly  probable,  that  liberal  studies  and  the 
society  of  men  of  letters  occupied  a  great  part  of  his 
time.  It  is  to  be  remembered  to  his  honour  that,  in 
days  when  the  languages  of  the  East  were  regarded 
by  other  servants  of  the  Company  merely  as  the  means 
of  communicating  with  weavers  and  money-changers, 
his  enlarged  and  accomplished  mind  sought  in  Asiatic 
learning  for  new  forms  of  intellectual  enjoyment,  and 
for  new  views  of  government  and  society.  Perhaps, 
like  most  persons  who  have  paid  much  attention  to  de- 
partments of  knowledge  which  lie  out  o£  the  common 
track,  he  was  inclined,  to  overrate  the  value  of  his  &• 
vourite  studies.  He  conceived  that  the  cultivation  of 
Persian  literature  mi^t  with  advantage  be  made  a  part 
of  the  liberal  education  of  an  English  gentleman  ;  and 
he  drew  up  a  plan  with  that  view.  It  is  said  that  the 
University  of  Oxford,  in  which  Oriental  learning  had 
never,  since  the  revival  of  letters,  been  wholly  neglected, 
was  to  be  the  seat  of  the  institution  which  he  contem- 
plated. An  endowment  was  expected  from  the  muni- 
ficence of  the  Company :  and  professors  thoroughly 
competent  to  interpret  Hafiz  and  Ferdusi  were  to  be 
engaged  in  the  East.  Hastings  called  on  Johnson, 
with  the  hope,  as  it  should  seem,  of  interesting  in  this 
project  a  man  who  enjoyed  the  highest  Uterary  reputa- 
tion, and  who  was  particularly  connected  with  Oxford. 
The  interview  appears  to  have  left  on  Johnson's  mind  a 
most  favourable  impression  of  the  talents  and  attainments 
of  his  visiter.  Long  after,  when  Hastings  was  ruling 
the  inunense  population  of  British  India,  the  old  philos^ 
opher  wrote  to  him,  and  referred  in  the  most  courtly 
terms,  though  with  great  digni^,  to  their  short  bat. 
agreeable  intercourse. 

Hastings  soon  began  to  look  again  towards  India* 
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He  liad  little  to  attach  him  to  England ;  and  his  pecun- 
iary embarrassments  were  great.  He  solicited  his  old 
masteis  the  Directors  for  employment.  They  acceded 
to  his  request,  with  high  compliments  both  to  his  abili- 
ties and  to  his  integrity,  and  appointed  him  a  Member 
of  Council  at  Madras.  It  would  be  unjust  not  to  men- 
tion that,  thotigh  forced  to  borrow  money  for  his  outfit, 
he  did  not  withdraw  any  portion  of  the  sum  which  he 
had  appropriated  to  the  relief  of  his  distressed  rdations. 
In  the  spring  of  1769  he  embarked  on  board  of  the 
Duke  of  Grafton,  and  commenced  a  voyage  distinr 
guished  by  incidents  which  mi^t  Ainiish  matter  for  a 
noyeL 

Among  the  passengers  in  the  Duke  of  Grafton  was 
a  German  by  the  name  of  Imhoff.  He  called  himself 
a  Baron  ;  but  he  was  in  distressed  circumstances,  and 
was  going  out  to  Madras  as  a  portrait-painter,  in  the 
hope  of  picking  up  some  of  the  pagodas  which  were 
then  lightly  got  and  as  li^tly  spent  by  the  English 
in  India.  The  Baron  was  accompanied  by  his  wife, 
a  native,  we  have  somewhere  read,  of  Archangel. 
This  young  woman,  who,  bom  under  the  Arctic  circle, 
was  diestined  to  play  the  part  of  a  Queen  tmder  the 
tropic  of  Cancer^  had  an  agreeable  person,  a  cultivated 
mind,  and  manners  in  the  highest  degree  engaging. 
She  des[nsed  her  husband  heartily,  and,  as  the  story 
which  we  have  to  tell  sufficiently  proves,  not  without 
reaBfm.  She  was  interested  by  the  conversation  and 
flattered  by  the  attentions  of  Hastings*  The  situation 
was  indeed  perilous.  No  place  is  so  propitious  to  the 
formation  either  of  close  finendships  or  of  deadly  en- 
mities as  an  Indiaman.  There  are  very  few  people 
who  do  not  find  a  voyage  which  lasts  several  months 
nisupportably  dull*    Any  thing  is  welcome  which  may 
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break  that  long  monotony,  a  sail,  a  shark,  an  albatross, 
a  man  overboard.  Most  passengers  find  some  resource 
in  eating  twice  as  many  meals  as  on  land.  But  the 
great  devices  for  killing  the  time  are  quarrelling  and 
flirting.  The  facilities  for  both  these  exciting  pur- 
suits are  great.  The  inmates  of  the  ship  are  thrown 
together  &r  more  than  in  any  country-s^t  or  board- 
ing-house. None  can  escape  from  the  rest  except  by 
imprisoning  himself  in  a  cell  in  which. he  can  hardly 
turn.  All  food,  all  exercise,  is  taken  in  company. 
Ceremony  is  to  a  great  extent  banished.  It  is  every 
day  in  the  power  of  a  mischievous  person  to  inflict 
innumerable  annoyances.  It  is  every  day  in  the  power 
of  an  amiable  person  to  confer  little  services.  It  not 
seldom  happens  that  serious  distress  and  danger  call 
forth,  in  genuine  beauty  and  deformity,  heroic  virtues 
and  abject  vices  which,  in  the  ordinary  intercourse  of 
good  society,  might  remain  during  many  years  un- 
known even  to  intimate  associates.  Under  such  circum- 
stances met  Warren  Hastings  and  the  Baroness  Imhoff, 
two  persons  whose  accomplishments  would  have  at- 
tracted notice  in  any  court  of  Europe.  The  gentleman 
had  no  domestic  ties.  The  lady  was  tied  to  a  husband 
for  whom  she  had  no  regard,  and  who  had  no  regard 
for  his  own  honour.  An  attachment  sprang  up,  which 
was  soon  strengthened  by  events  such  as  could  hardly 
have  occurred  on  land.  Hastings  fell  ill.  The  Baron- 
ess nuLTsed  him  with  womanly  tenderness,  gave  him  his 
medicines  with  her  own .  hand,  and  even  sat  up  in  his 
cabin  while  he  slept.  Long  before  the  Duke  of  Grafton 
reached  Madras,  Hastings  was  in  love.  But  his  love 
was  of  a  most  characteristic  descriptioa.  Like  his 
hatred,  like  his  ambition,  like  all  his  passions,  it  was 
strong  but  not  impetuous.     It  was  calm,  deep,  earnest, 
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patient  of  delaj,  unconquerable  by  time.  ImhofF  was 
called  into  council  by  his  wife  and  his  wife's  lover.  It 
was  arranged  that  the  Baroness  should  institute  a  suit 
for  a  divorce  in  the  courts  of  Franconia,  that  tlie  Baron 
should  afford  every  facility  to  the  proceeding,  and  that, 
during  the  years  which  might  elapse  before  the  sentence 
should  be  pronounced,  they  should  continue  to  live 
together.  It  was  also  agreed  that  Hastings  should 
bestow  some  very  substantial  marks  of  gratitude  on 
the  complaisant  husband,  and  should,  when  the  mar- 
riage was  dissolved,  make  the  lady  his  wife,  and  adopt 
the  children  whom  she  had  already  borne  to  Imhoff. 

At  Madras,  Hastings  found  the  trade  of  the  Com- 
pany in  a  very  disorganised  state.  His  own  tastes 
would  have  led  him  rather  to  political  than  to  com- 
mercial pursuits :  but  he  knew  that  the  favour  of  his 
employers  depended  chiefly  on  their  dividends,  and 
that  their  dividends  depended  chiefly  on  the  invest- 
ment. He,  therefore,  with  great  jud^ent,  determined 
to  apply  his  vigorous  mind  for  a  time  to  this  depart 
ment  of  business,  which  had  been  much  neglected, 
since  the  servants  of  the  Company  had  ceased  to  be 
clerks,  and  had  become  warriors  and  negotiators. 

In  a  very  few  months  he  effected  an  important  r^ 
form.  The  Directors  notified  to  him  their  high  ap- 
probation, and  were  so  much  pleased  with  his  conduct 
that  they  determined  to  place  him  at  the  head  of  the 
gofvemment  of  Bengal.  Early  in  1772  he  quitted 
Fort  St.  Oeorge  for  his  new  post.  The  Imhof&,  who 
were  still  man  and  i^ife,  accompanied  him,  and  hved 
at  Calcutta  on  the  same  plan  which  they  had  already 
followed  during  more  than  two  years. 

When  Hastings  took  his  seat  at  the  head  of  the 
council  board,  Bengal  was  still  governed  according  to 
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fche  system  which  Clive  had  devised,  a  system  which 
was,  perhaps,  skilfully  contrived  for  the  purpose  of 
facilitating  and  concealing  a  great  revolution,  but 
which,  when  that  revolution  was  complete  and  irrci- 
vocable^  could  produce  nothing  but  inconvenience. 
There  were  two  governments,  the  real  and  the  osten- 
sible. The  supreme  power  belonged  to  the  Company, 
and  was  in  truth  the  most  despotic  power  that  can  be 
conceived.  The  only  restraint  on  the  English  masters 
of  the  countiry  was  that  which  their  own  justice  and 
humanity  imposed  on  them.  There  was  no  constitu- 
tional check  on  their  will,  and  resistance  to  them  was 
utterly  hopeless. 

But  though  thus  absolute  in  reality,  the  Engiiish  had 
not  yet  assumed  the  style  of  sovereignty.  They  held 
their  territories  as  vassals  of  the  throne  of  Delhi; 
they  raised  their  revenues  as  collectors  appointed  by 
the  imperial  commission  ;  the  public  seal  was  inscribed 
with  the  imperial  titles  ;  and  their  mint  struck  only  the 
imperial  coin. 

There  was  s(^  a  nabob  of  Bengal,  who  stood  to  the 
English  rulers  of  his  country  in  the  same  relation  in 
which  Augustulus  stood  to  Odoacer,  or  the  last  Mero- 
vingians to  Charles  Martel  and  Pepin.  He  lived  at 
Moorshedabad,  surrounded  by  princdy  magnificence. 
He  was  approached  with  outward  marks  of  reverence, 
and  his  name  was  used  in  public  instruments.  But 
in  the  government  of  the  country  he  had  less  real  share 
than  the  youngest  writer  or  cadet  in  the  Company's 
service. 

The  English  Council  which  represented  the  Company 
at  Calcutta  was  constituted  on  a  very  different  plan  from 
that  which  has  since  been  adopted.  At  present  the 
Governor  is,  as  to  all  executive  measures,  absolute.  He 
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can  declare  war,  conclude  peace,  appoint  public  func- 
tionaries or  remove  them,  in  opposition  to  the  unani- 
mous sense  of  those  who  sit  with  him  in  council.  They 
are,  indeed,  entitled  to  know  all  that  is  done,  to  discuss 
all  that  is  done,  to  advise,  to  remonstrate,  to  send  pro- 
tests to  England.  But  it  is  with  the  Governor  that  the 
supreme  power  resides,  and  on  him  that  the  whole  r&- 
^>onsibility  rests.  This  system,  which  was  introduced 
by  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Dundas  in  spite  of  the  strenuous 
opposition  of  Mr.  Burke,  we  conceive  to  be  on  the  whole 
the  best  that  was  ever  devised  for  the  government  of  a 
country  where  no  materials  can  be  found  for  a  represent- 
ative constitution.  In  the  time  of  Hastings  the  Gov- 
ernor had  only  one  vote  in  council,  and,  in  case  of  an 
equal  division  a  casting  vote.  It  therefore  happened 
not  unfirequently  that  he  was  overruled  on  the  gravest 
questions ;  and  it  was  possible  that  he  might  be  wholly 
excluded,  for  years  together,  from  the  real  direction  of 
public  affidrs. 

The  English  fimctionaries  at  Fort  William  had  as  yet 
paid  little  or  no  attention  to  the  internal  government  of 
Bengal.  The  only  branch  of  politics  about  which  they 
much  busied  themselves  was  negotiation  with  the  native 
princes.  The  poHce,  the  administration  of  justice,  the 
details  of  the  collection  of  revenue,  were  almost  entirely 
neglected.  We  may  remark  that  the  phraseology  of  the 
Company's  servants  still  bears  the  traces  of  this  state  of 
things.  To  this  day  they  always  use  the  word  ^'  politi- 
cal" as  synonymous  with  "diplomatic."  We  could 
name  a  gentleman  still  living,  who  was  described  by  the 
highest  authority  as  an  invaluable  public  servant,  emi- 
nently fit  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  internal  administration 
cf  a  whole  presidency,  but  unfortunately  quite  ignorant 
of  all  political  business. 
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The  internal  government  of  Bengal  the  English  mlers 
delegated  to  a  great  native  minister,  who  was  stationed 
at  Moorshedabad.  All  military  affairs,  and  with  the 
exception  of  what  pertains  to  mere  ceremonial,  all  for- 
eign  afl&irs,  were  withdravm  from  his  control ;  but  the 
other  departments  of  the  administration  were  entirely 
confided  to  him.  His  own  stipend  amounted  to  near  a 
hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling  a  year.  The  personal 
allowance  of  the  nabob,  amoimting  to  more  than  three 
hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year,  passed  through  the 
minister's  hands,  and  was,  to  a  great  extent,  at  his  dis- 
posal. The  collection  of  the  revenue,  the  administra- 
tion of  justice,  the  maintenance  of  order,  were  left  to 
this  high  functionary ;  and  for  the  exercise  of  his  im- 
mense power  he  was  responsible  to  none  but  the  British 
masters  of  the  country. 

A  situation  so  important,  lucrative,  and  splendid,  wa? 
naturally  an  object  of  ambition  to  the  ablest  and  most 
powerful  natives.  Clive  had  found  it  difficult  to  decide 
between  conflicting  pretensions.  Two  candidates  stood 
out  prominently  from  the  crowd,  each  of  them  the  rep- 
resentative of  a  race  and  of  a  religion. 

One  of  these  was  Mahommed  Reza  Khan,  a  Mussul- 
man of  Persian  extraction,  able,  active,  religious  after 
the  fashion  of  his  people,  and  highly  esteemed  by  them. 
In  England  he  might  perhaps  have  been  regarded  as  a 
corrupt  and  greedy  politician.  But,  tried  by  the  lower 
standard  of  Indian  morality,  he  might  be  considered  as 
a  man  of  integrity  and  honour. 

His  competitor  was  a  Hindoo  Brahmin  whose  name 
has,  by  a  terrible  and  melancholy  event,  been  insepa- 
rably associated  with  that  of  Warren  Hastings,  the 
Maharajah  Nuncomar.  This  man  had  played  an 
important  part  in  all  the  revolutions  which,  since  tlie 
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time  of  Snrajah  Dowl&h,  had  taken  place  in  Bengal. 
To  the  consideration  which  in  that  country  belongs  to 
high  and  pure  caste,  he  added  the  weight  which  is 
derived  firom  wealth,  talents,  and  experience.  Of  his 
moral  character  it  is  difScult  to  give  a  notion  to  those 
who  are  acquainted  with  human  nature  only  as  it 
appears  in  our  island.  What  the  Italian  is  to  the 
Englishman,  what  the  Hindoo  is  to  the  Italian,  what 
the  Bengalee  is  to  other  Hindoos,  that  was  Nuncomar 
to  other  Bengalees.  The  physical  organization  of  the 
Bengalee  is  feeble  even  to  effeminacy.  He  lives  in  a 
constant  vapour  bath.  His  pursuits  are  sedentary,  his 
limbs  delicate,  his  movements  languid.  During  many 
ages  he  has  been  trampled  upon  by  men  of  bolder  and 
more  hardy  breeds.  Courage,  independence,  veracity, 
are  quaUties  to  which  his  constitution  and  his  situation 
are  equally  un&vourable.  His  mind  bears  a  singular 
analogy  to  his  body.  It  is  weak  even  to  helplessnesa 
for  purposes  of  manly  resistance ;  but  its  suppleness  and 
its  tact  move  the  children  of  sterner  climates  to  admira- 
lion  not  unmingled  with  contempt.  All  those  arts 
which  are  the  natural  defence  of  the  weak  are  more 
familiar  to  this  subtle  race  than  to  the  Ionian  of  the 
time  of  Juvenal,  or  to  the  Jew  of  the  dai*k  ages. 
What  the  horns  are  to  the  bufialo,  what  the  paw  is  to 
the  tiger,  what  the  sting  is  to  the  bee,  what  beauty, 
according  to  the  old  Greek  song,  is  to  woman,  deceit  is 
to  the  Bengalee.  Large  promises,  smooth  excuses, 
elaborate  dssues  of  circumstantial  &lsehood,  chicanery, 
perjury,  forgery,  are  the  weapons,  offensive  and  defen- 
sive, of  the  people  of  the  Lower  Ganges.  All  those 
millions  do  not  iumish  one  sepoy  to  the  armies  of  the 
Company.  But  as  usurers,  as  money-changers,  as 
sliarp  legal  practitioners,  no  class  of  human  beings  can 
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bear  a  comparison  with  them.  With  all  his  softness, 
the  Bengalee  is  by  no  means  placable  in  his  enmities  or 
prone  to  pity.  The  pertinacity  with  which  he  adheres 
to  his  purposes  yields  only  to  the  immediate  pressure  of 
fear.  Nor  does  he  lack  a  certain  kind  of  courage 
which  is  often  wanting  to  his  masters.  To  inevitable 
evils  he  is  sometimes  found  to  oppose  a  passive  forti- 
tude, such  as  the  Stoics  attributed  to  their  ideal  sage. 
An  European  warrior  who  rushes  on  a  battery  of  can- 
non with  a  loud  hurrah,  will  sometimes  shriek  under 
the  surgeon's  knife,  and  fall  into  an  agony  of  despair  at 
the  sentence  of  death.  But  the  Bengalee,  who  would 
see  his  country  overrun,  his  bouse  laid  in  ashes,  his 
children  murdered  or  dishonoured,  without  having  the 
spirit  to  strike  one  blow,  has  yet  been  known  to  endure 
torture  with  the  fimmess  of  Mucius,  and  to  mount  the 
scaffold  with  the  steady  step  and  even  pulse  of  Alger- 
non  Sidney. 

In  Nuncomar,  the  national  character  was  strongly 
and  with  exaggeration  personified.  The  Company's 
servants  had  repeatedly  detected  him  in  the  most  crim* 
inal  intrigues.  On  one  occasion  he  brought  a  false 
charge  against  another  Hindoo,  and  tried  to  substan- 
tiate it  by  producing  forged  documents.  On  another 
occasion  it  was  discovered  that,  while  professing  the 
strongest  attachment  to  the  English,  he  was  engaged  in 
several  conspiracies  against  them,  and  in  particular  that 
he  was  the  medium  of  a  correspondence  between  the 
court  of  Delhi  and  the  French  authorities  in  the  Caiv 
natic.  For  these  and  similar  practices  he  had  been 
long  detained  in  confinement.  But  his  talents  and 
influence  had  not  only  procured  his  liberation,  but  had 
obtained  for  him  a  certain  degree  of  consideration  even 
among  the  British  rulers  of  his  country. 
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Clive  was  extremely  unwilling  to  place  a  Mussul- 
man at  the  head  of  the  administration  of  Bengal.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  confer 
immense  power  on  a  man  to  whom  every  sort  of  yil- 
lainy  had  repeatedly  been  brought  home.  Therefore, 
though  the  nabob,  over  whom  Nuncomar  had  by 
intrigue  acquired  great  influence,  begged  that  the  artr 
fiil  Hindoo  might  be  intrusted  with  the  government, 
Clive,  after  some  hesitation,  decided  honestly  and  wise- 
ly in  &vour  of  Mahommed  Reza  E^an.  Wh^i  Has- 
tings became  Governor,  Mahommed  Reza  Khan  had 
held  power  seven  years.  An  in&nt  son  of  Meer  Jaffier 
was  now  nabob;  and  the  guardianshq>  of  the  young 
prince's  person  had  been  confided  to  the  minister. 

Nuncomar,  stimulated  at  once  by  cupidity  and  malice, 
had  been  constantly  attempting  to  hurt  the  reputation 
of  his  successful  rival.  This  was  not  difficult.  The 
revenues  of  Bengal,  under  the  administration  estab- 
lished by  Clive,  did  not  yield  such  a  surplus  as  had  been 
anticipated  by  the  Company ;  for,  at  that  time,  the 
most  absurd  notions  were  entertained  in  England  re- 
specting the  wealth  of  India.  Palaces  of  porphyry, 
hung  with  the  richest  brocade,  heaps  of  peaiis  and  dia- 
monds, vaults  firom  which  pagodas  and  gold  mohurs 
were  measured  out  by  the  bushel,  filled  the  imagination 
even  of  men  of  business.  Nobody  seemed  to  be  aware 
of  what  nevertheless  was  most  undoubtedly  the  truth, 
that  India  was  a  poorer  country  than  countries  which 
in  Europe  are  reckoned  poor,  than  Ireland,  for  example, 
or  than  Portugal.  It  was  confidently  believed  by 
Lords  of  the  Treasury,  and  members  for  the  dty  that 
Bengal  would  not  only  defiray  its  own  charges,  but 
would  afford  an  increased  dividend  to  the  proprietors  of 
India  stock,  and  large  relief  to  the  English  finances. 
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These  absurd  expectations  were  disappointed ;  and  the 
Directors,  naturally  enough,  chose  to  attribute  the  dis- 
appointment rather  to  the  mismanagement  of  Mahom- 
med  Reza  Kahn  than  to  their  own  ignorance  of  the 
country  intrusted  to  their  care.  They  were  coniirmed 
in  their  error  by  the  agents  of  Nuncomar ;  for  Nunco- 
mar  had  agents  even  in  Leadenhall  Street.  Soon  after 
Hastings  reached  Calcutta,  he  received  a  letter  ad- 
dressed by  the  Court  of  Directors,  not  to  the  council 
generally>  but  to  himself  in  particular.  He  was  di- 
rected to  remove  Mahommed  Reza  Kahn,  to  arrest  him 
together  with  all  his  family  and  all  his  partisans,  and  to 
institute  a  strict  inquiry  into  the  whole  administration 
of  the  province.  It  was  added  that  the  Governor 
would  do  well  to  avail  himself  of  the  assistance  of 
Nuncomar  in  the  investigation.  The  vices  of  Nunco- 
mar were  acknowledged.  But  even  from  his  vices,  it 
was  said,  much  advantage  might  at  such  a  conjuncture 
be  derived  ;  and,  though  he  could  not  safely  be  trusted, 
it  might  still  be  proper  to  encourage  him  by  hopes  of 
reward. 

The  Governor  bore  no  good  will  to  Nuncomar. 
Many  years  before  they  had  known  each  other  at 
Moorshedabad  ;  and  then  a  quarrel  had  arisen  between 
them  which  all  the  authority  of  their  superiors  could 
hardly  compose.  Widely  as  they  differed  in  most 
points,  they  resembled  each  other  in  this,  that  both  were 
men  of  unforgiving  natures.  To  Mahommed  Reza 
Khan,  on  the  other  hand,  Hastings  had  no  feelings  of 
hostility.  Nevertheless  he  proceeded  to  execute  the  in- 
structions of  the  Company  with  an  alacrity  which  he 
never  showed,  except  when  instructions  were  in  per- 
fect conformity  with  his  own  views.  He  had,  wisely  as 
we  think,  determined  to  get  rid  of  the  system  of  double 
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goTemment  in  Bengal.  The  orders  of  the  Directors 
{umished  him  with  the  means  of  effecting  his  purpose, 
and  dispensed  him  from  the  necessity  of  discussing  the 
matter  with  his  Council.  He  took  his  measures  with  his 
usual  vigour  and  dexterity.  At  midnight,  the  palace 
of  Mahommed  Reza  EJiian  at  Moorshedabad  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  battalion  of  sepoys.  The  minister  was 
roused  from  his  slumbers  and  informed  that  he  was  a 
prisoner.  With  the  Mussulman  gravity,  he  bent  his 
head  and  submitted  himself  to  the  will  of  God.  He 
fell  not  alone.  A  chief  named  Schitab  Roy  had  been 
intrusted  with  the  government  of  Bahar.  His  valour 
and  his  attachment  to  the  English  had  more  than  once 
been  signally  proved.  On  that  memorable  day  on 
which  die  people  of  Patna  saw  from  their  walls  the 
whole  army  of  the  M(^ul  scattered  by  the  Uttle  band 
of  Captain  Knox,  the  voice  of  the  British  conquerors 
assigned  the  palm  of  gallantry  to  the  brave  Asiatic. 
*^I  never,"  said  £aiox,  when  he  introduced  Schitab 
Roy,  covered  with  blood  and  dust,  to  the  English  fdnc- 
tionaries  assembled  in  the  factory,  ^*  I  never  saw  a  na- 
tive fight  so  before."  Schitab  Roy  was  involved  in  the 
ruin  of  Mahommed  Reza  Khan,  was  removed  from  of- 
fice, and  was  placed  under  arrest.  The  members  of 
the  CouncO  received  no  intimation  of  these  measures 
till  the  prisoners  were  on  their  road  to  Culcutta. 

The  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  minister  was 
postponed  on  different  pretences.  He  was  detained  in 
an  easy  confinement  during  many  months.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  great  revolution  which  Hastings  had 
planned  was  carried  into  effect.  The  office  of  minister 
was  abolished.  The  internal  administration  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  servants  of  the  Company.  A  system,  a 
veiy  imperfect  system,  it  is  true,  of  civil  and  criminal 
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justice,  under  English  superintendence,  was  established 
The  nabob  was  no  longer  to  have  even  an  ostensible 
share  in  the  goyemment ;  but  he  was  still  to  receive  a 
considerable  annual  allowance,  and  to  be  surrounded 
with  the  state  of  sovereignty.  As  he  was  an  infant,  it 
was  necessary  to  provide  guardians  for  his  person  and 
property.  His  person  was  intrusted  to  a  lady  of  his 
father's  harem,  known  by  the  name  'of  the  Munny 
Begum.  The  oiEce  of  treasurer  of  the  household  was 
bestowed  on  a  son  of  Nuncomar,  named  Goordas. 
Nuncomar's  services  were  wanted ;  yet  he  could  not 
safely  be  trusted  with  power ;  and  Hastings  thought  it 
a  masterstroke  of  policy  to  reward  the  able  and  unprin- 
cipled parent  by  promoting  the  inoffensive  child. 

The  revolution  completed,  the  double  government 
dissolved,  the  Company  installed  in  the  full  sovereignty 
of  Bengal,  Hastings  had  no  motive  to  treat  the  late 
ministers  with  rigour.  Their  trial  had  been  put  off  on 
various  pleas  till  the  new  organization  was  complete. 
They  were  then  brought  before  a  committee,  over 
which  the  Grovemor  presided.  Schitab  Roy  was 
speedily  acquitted  with  honour.  A  formal  apology  was 
made  to  him  for  the  restraint  to  which  he  had  been 
subjected.  All  the  Eastern  marks  of  respect  were 
bestowed  on  him.  He  was  clothed  in  a  robe  of  state, 
presented  with  jewels  and  with  a  richly  harnessed 
elephant,  and  sent  back  to  his  government  at  Patna. 
But  his  health  had  suflSsred  from  confinement ;  his  high 
spirit  had  been  cruelly  wounded;  and  soon  after  his 
liberation  he  died  of  a  broken  heart. 

The  innocence  of  Mahommed  Reza  Khan  was  not 
so  clearly  established.  But  the  Governor  was  not 
disposed  to  deal  harshly.  Afler  a  long  hearing,  in 
which  Nuncomar  appeared  as   the  accuser,  and  dis- 
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played  both  the  art  and  the  inveterate  rancour  which 
distingaished  him,  Hastings  pronounced  that  the  charge 
had  not  been  made  oat,  and  ordered  the  fallen  minister 
to  be  set  at  liberty. 

Nuncomar  had  purposed  to  destroy  die  Mussulman 
administration,  and  to  rise  on  its  ruin.  Both  his 
malevolence  and  his  cupidity  had  been  disappointed. 
Hastings  had  made  him  a  tool^  had  used  him  for  the 
purpose  of  accomplishing  the  transfer  of  the  government 
from  Mooishedabad  to  Calcutta,  from  native  to  Euro- 
pean hands.  The  rival,  the  enemy,  so  long  envied,  so 
impkcMj  penecated,  had  been  dismissed  unhmt. 
The  situation  so  long  and  ardently  desired  had  been 
abolished.  It  was  natural  that  the  Governor  should  be 
from  that  time  »a  object  of  the  most  intense  hatred  to 
Ibe  vindictive  Brahmin.  As  yet,  however,  it  was 
necessary  to  suppress  such  feelii^.  The  tame  was 
coming  when  that  long  animosity  was  to  end  in  a 
desperate  and  deadly  struggle. 

In  Ae  mean  time,  Hasting  was  compeUed  to  turn 
his  attention  to  foreign  affidrs.  The  object  of  his 
diplomacy  was  at  this  time  simjdy  to  get  money.  The 
finances  of  his  government  were  in  an  embarrassed 
state,  and  this  embarrassment  he  was  determined  to 
relieve  by  some  means,  fidr  or  foul.  The  [Manciple 
which  dhrected  all  his  dealings  with  bis  neighbours  is 
fully  expressed  by  the  old  motto  of  one  of  the  great 
predatory  fiunilies  of  Teviotdale,  ^^  Thou  sfaalt  want 
ere  I  want."  He  seems  to  have  laid  it  down,  as  a 
fundamental  propositiou  which  could  not  be  disputed, 
that,  when  he  had  not  as  many  lacs  of  rupees  as  the 
public  servioe-required,  he  was  to  take  them  from  any- 
body who  had.  One  thing,  indeed,  is  to  be  said  iji 
excuse  for  him.     The  pressure  aj^lied  to  him  by  his 

▼OI^  V.  % 
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employers  at  home,  was  such  that  only  the  highest  vii> 
tue  could  have  withstood,  such  as  left  him  no  choice  ex« 
cept  to  commit  gieat  wrongs,  or  to  resign  his  high  post, 
and  with  that  post  all  his  hopes  of  fortune  and  distinc* 
tion.  The  Directors,  it  is  true,  never  enjoined  or 
applauded  any  crime.  Far  from  it.  Whoever  ex- 
amines their  letters  written  at  that  time  will  find  there 
many  just  and  humane  sentiments,  many  excellent 
precepts,  in  short,  an  admirable  code  of  political  ethics. 
But  every  exhortation  is  modified  or  nullified  by  a 
demand  for  money.  ^*  Govern  leniently,  and  send 
more  money ;  practise  strict  justice  and  moderation 
towards  neighbouring  powers,  and  send  more  money ; " 
this  is  in  truth  the  sum  of  almost  all  the  instructions 
that  Hastings  ever  received  fix)m  home.  Now  these 
instructions,  being  interpreted,  mean  simply,  ^^  Be  the 
fifcther  and  the  oppressor  of  the  people ;  be  just  and  un« 
just,  moderate  and  rapacious."  The  Directors  dealt 
with  India,  as  the  church,  in  the  good  old  times,  dealt 
with  a  heretic.  They  delivered  the  victim  over  to  the 
executioners,  with  an  earnest  request  that  all  possible 
tenderness  might  be  shown.  We  by  no  means  accuse 
or  suspect  those  who  filmed  these  despatches  of  hypoc- 
risy. It  is  probable  that,  writing  fifteen  thousand  miles 
from  the  place  where  their  orders  were  to  be  carried 
into  effect,  they  never  perceived  the  gross  inconsistency 
of  which  they  were  guilty.  But  the  inconsistency  was 
nt  once  manifest  to  their  vicegerent  at  Calcutta,  who, 
with  an  empty  treasury,  with  an  unpaid  army,  with 
luB  own  sal^  ZT^  axrear,  whh^eficien/crop,, 
with  government  tenants  daily  running  away,  was 
caUed  upon  to  remit  home  another  half  million  without 
Pail.  Hastings  saw  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for 
him  to  disregard  either  the  moral  discourses  or  the  pe- 
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coniary  requisitioiiB  of  hk  ra^plojers.  Being  forced  to 
disobqr  them  in  something,  he  had  to  consider  what 
kind  of  disobedience  they  would  most  readily  pardon ; 
and  he  correctly  judged  that  the  safest  course  would  be 
to  n^lect  the  sermons  and  to  find  the  rupees, 

A  mind  so  fertile  as  his,  and  so  little  restrained  by 
conscientious  scruples,  speedily  discovered  several  modes 
of  relieving  the  financial  embarrassments  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  allowance  of  the  Nabob  of  Bengal  was  re* 
duced  at  a  stroke  fircnn  three  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  pounds  a  year  to  half  that  sum.  The  Com- 
pany had  bound  itsdf  to  pay  near  three  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  a  year  to  the  Great  Mogul,  as  a  mark  of 
homage  for  the  provinces  which  he  had  intrusted  to 
their  care ;  and  they  had  ceded  to  him  the  districts  of 
Corah  and  Allahabad.  On  the  plea  that  the  Mogul 
was  not  really  independent,  but  merely  a  tool  in  the 
hands  of  others,  Hastings  determined  to  retract  these 
concessions.  He  accordingly  declared  that  the  English 
would  pay  no  more  tribute,  and  sent  troops  to  occupy 
Allahabad  and  Corah.  The  situation  of  these  places 
was  such,  that  there  would  be  little  advantage  and 
great  expense  in  retaining  them.  Hastings,  who 
wanted  money  and  not  territory,  determined  to  sell 
th^n.  A  purdiaser  was  not  wanting.  The  rich 
province  of  Oude  had,  in  the  general  dissolution  of  the 
Mogul  Empire,  fidlen  to  the  share  of  the  great  Mussul- 
man bouse  by  which  it  is  still  governed.  About  twenty 
years  ago,  this  house,  by  the  p^mission  of  the  British 
government,  assumed  the  royal  title ;  but  in  the  time 
of  Warren  Hastings  such  an  assumption  would  have 
been  considered  by  the  Mahommedans  of  India  as  a 
monstrous  impiety.  The  Prince  of  Oude,  though  he 
held  the  power^  did  not  venture  to  use  the  style  of 
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fiovereignty.  To  the  appellation  of  Nabob  or  Viceroy, 
he  added  tliat  of  Vizier  of  the  monarchy  of  Hindostan, 
just  as  in  the  last  century  the  Electors  of  Saxony  and 
Brandenbui^,  though  independent  of  the  Emperor,  and 
often  in  arms  against  him,  were  proud  to  style  them- 
selves his  Grand  Chamberlain  and  Grand  Marshal. 
Sujah  Dowlah,  then  Nabob  Vizier,  was  on  excellent 
terms  with  the  EngUsh.  He  had  a  large  treasure. 
Allahabad  and  Corah  were  so  situated  that  they  might 
be  of  use  to  him  and  could  be  c^  none  to  the  Company. 
The  buy^  and  seller  soon  came  to  an  understanding ; 
and  the  provinces  which  had  been  torn  irom  the  Mo- 
gul were  made  over  to  the  government  of  Oode  for 
about  half  a  million  sterling. 

But  there  was  another  matter  still  more  important  to 
be  settled  by  the  Vizier  and  the  Governor.  The  &te 
of  a  brave  people  was  to  be  decided.  It  was  decided  in 
a  manner  whioh  has  left  a  lasting  stain  on  the  &me  of 
Hastings  and  of  England. 

The  pe(^le  of  Central  Asia  had  always  been  to  the 
mhabitants  of  India  what  the  warriors  al  the  German 
forests  were  to  the  subjects  <^  the  decaying  monarchy 
of  Rome.  The  dark,  slender,  and  timid  Hindoo  shrank 
from  a  conflict  with  the  strong  muscle  and  resolute 
spirit  of  the  &ir  race,  wUch  dwdk  beyond  the  passes* 
There  is  reason  to  bdieve  that,  at  «  period  antericM:  to 
the  dawn  of  regular  history,  the  peo^e  who  spoke  the 
lich  and  flexible  Sanscrit  came  from  regions  lying  fiir 
beyond  the  Hyphasis  and  the  Hystaspes,  and  imposed 
their  yoke  on  the  children  of  tlie  soil.  It  is  certain 
that,  during  the  last  ten  centuries,  a  succession  of  in- 
vaders descended  from  the  west  on  Hindostan ;  nor 
was  the  course  of  conquest  ever  turned  back  towarda 
the  setting  sun,  till  that  memorable  campaign  in  which 
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lihe  cross  of  Saint  George  was  planted  on  the  walls  of 
Gbizni. 

The  Emperors  of  Hindostan  themselves  came  from 
the  other  side  of  the  Great  Mountain  ridge ;  and  it  had 
always  been  their  practice  to  recruit  their  army  from 
the  hardy  and  Taliant  race  from  which  their  own  i]lu»> 
trions  house  sprang.  Among  the  military  adven- 
turers who  were  allured  to  the  Mogul  standards  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Cabul  and  Candahar,  were  con- 
spicnous  several  gallant  bands,  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Rohilhs.  Their  services  had  been  rewarded  with 
large  tracts  of  land,  fie6  of  the  spear,  if  we  may  use 
an  expression  drawn  from  an  analogous  state  of  things, 
in  that  fertile  plain  through  which  the  Ramgunga 
flows  from  the  snowy  heights  of  Kumaon  to  jcin  the 
Granges.  In  the  general  confusion  which  followed  the 
death  of  Aurungzebe,  the  warlike  colony  became  vir- 
tually independent.  The  Rohillas  were  distinguished 
from  the  other  inhabitants  of  India  by  a  peculiarly  fiur 
complexion.  Tliey  were  more  honorably  distinguished 
by  courage  in  war,  and  by  skill  in  the  arts  of  peace. 
While  anarchy  raged  from  L4ihore  to  Cape  Comorin, 
Aeir  little  territory  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  repose 
under  the  guardianship  of  valour.  Agriculture  and 
commerce  flourished  among  them  ;  nor  were  they  neg« 
ligent  of  rhetoric  and  poetiy.  Many  peiBons  now  Uv- 
ing  have  heard  aged  men  talk  with  regret  of  the  golden 
days  when  the  A%han  princes  ruled  in  ihe  vale  of 
Rohilcund. 

Sujah  Dowlah  had  set  his  heart  on  adding  this  rich 
district  to  his  own  principality.  Right  or  show  of  right, 
he  had  absolutely  none.  His  claim  was  in  no  respect 
better  founded  than  that  of  Catherine  to  Poland,  or 
that  of  the  Bonaparte  femily  to  Spain.     The  Rohillas 
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held  their  country  by  exactly  the  same  title  by  which 
he  held  his,  and  had  governed  their  coontry  far  bett^ 
than  his  had  ever  been  governed.  Nor  were  they  a 
people  whom  it  was  perfectly  safe  to  attack.  Their 
land  was  indeed  an  open  plain  destitute  of  natural  de- 
fences ;  but  their  veins  were  Aill  of  the  high  blood  of 
Afghanistan.  As  soldiers,  they  had  not  the  steadiness 
which  is  seldom  found  except  in  company  with  strict 
discipline ;  but  their  impetuous  valour  had  been  proved 
on  many  fields  of  battle.  It  was  said  that  their  chiefi, 
when  united  by  common  peril,  could  bring  eighty 
thousand  men  into  the  field.  Sujah  Dowlah  had  him- 
self seen  them  fight,  and  wisely  shrank  fi'om  a  conflict 
with  them.  There  waa  in  India  one  army,  and  only 
one,  against  which  even  those  proud  Caucasian  tribes 
could  not  stand.  It  had  been  abundantly  proved  that 
neither  tenfold  odds,  nor  the  martial  ardour  of  the 
boldest  Asiatic  nations,  could  avail  aught  against  Eng- 
lish science  and  resolution.  Was  it  possible  to  induce 
the  Governor  of  Bengal  to  let  out  to  hire  the  irresisti- 
ble energies  of  the  imperial  people,  the  skill  against 
which  the  ablest  chie&  of  Hindostan  were  helpless  as  in- 
fants, the  discipline  which  had  so  often  triumphed  over 
the  frantic  struggles  of  fanaticism  and  despair,  the  un- 
conquerable British  courage  which  is  never  so  sedate 
and  stubborn  as  towards  the  close  of  a  doubtful  and 
murderous  day  ? 

This  was  what  the  Nabob  Vizier  asked,  and  what 
Hastings  granted.  A  bargain  was  soon  struck.  Each 
of  the  negotiators  had  what  the  other  wanted.  Has- 
tings was  in  need  of  funds  to  carry  on  the  government 
of  Bengal,  and  to  send  remittances  to  London ;  and 
Sujah  Dowlah  had  an  ample  revenue.  Sujah  Dowlah 
was  bent  on  subjugating  the  Rohillas ;  and  Hastings 
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had  at  his  disposal  ibe  only  force  by  which  the  Rohillas 
ootild  be  subjugated.  It  was  agreed  that  an  English 
army  should  be  lent  to  the  Nabob  Vizier,  and  that,  for 
the  loan,  he  should  pay  four  hundred  tliousand  pounds 
sterling,  besides  defraying  all  the  charge  of  the  troops 
while  employed  in  his  service. 

^  I  really  cannot  see,"  says  Mr.  Gleig,  ^^  upon  what 
grounds,  either  of  political  or  moral  justice,  this  propo* 
sition  deserves  to  be  stigmatized  as  infamous."  If  we 
imderstand  the  meaning  of  words,  it  is  in&mous  to 
commit  a  wicked  action  for  hire,  and  it  is  wicked  to 
engage  in  war  without  provocation.  In  this  particular 
war,  scarcely  one  aggravatmg  circumstance  was  want- 
ing. The  object  of  the  Rohilla  war  was  this,  to  de- 
prive a  large  population,  who  had  never  done  us  the 
least  harm,  of  a  good  government,  and  to  place  them, 
against  their  will,  under  an  execrably  bad  one.  Nay, 
even  this  is  not  all.  England  now  descended  &r  below 
the  level  even  of  those  petty  German  princes  who, 
abont  the  same  time,  sold  us  troops  to  fight  the  Amer- 
icans. The  hussaivmongers  of  Hesse  and  Anspach 
had  at  least  the  assurance  that  the  expeditions  on  which 
their  soldiers  were  to  be  employed  would  be  conducted 
in  conformi^  with  the  humane  rules  of  civilised  war- 
fiue.  Was  the  Rohilla  war  likely  to  be  so  conducted  ? 
Did  the  Governor  stipulate  that  it  should  be  so  con- 
ducted? He  well  knew  what  Indian  warfare  was. 
He  well  knew  that  the  power  which  he  covenanted  to 
pat  into  Snjah  Dowlah's  hands  would,  in  all  probability, 
be  atrociously  abased ;  and  he  required  no  guarantee, 
no  promise  that  it  should  not  be  so  abused.  He  did 
not  even  reserve  to  himself  the  right  of  withdrawing 
his  aid  in  case  of  abuse,  however  gross.  We  are  al- 
most ashamed  to  notice  Major  Scott's  plea,  that  Has- 
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fcings  was  justified  in  letting  out  English  troops  to 
slaughter  the  Rohillas,  because  the  Bohillas  were  not 
of  Indian  race,  but  a  colony  from  a  distant  country. 
What  were  the  English  themselves  ?  Was  it  foe  them 
to  proclaim  a  crusade  for  the  expulsion  of  all  intruders 
&C;m  the  countries  watered  by  the  Ganges?  Did  it  lie 
in  their  mouths  to  contend  that  a  foreign  settler  who 
establishes  an  empire  in  India  is  a  eiipiU  lupinumf 
What  would  they  have  said  if  any  other  power  had, 
on  such  a  ground,  attacked  Madras  <&*  Calcutta,  with- 
out the  shghtest  provocation?  Such  a  defence  was 
wanting  to  make  the  in&my  of  the  transaction  com- 
plete. The  atrocity  of  the  crime,  and  the  hypocrisy 
of  the  apology,  are  worthy  of  each  other. 

One  of  the  three  brigades  of  which  the  Bengal  army 
consisted  was  sent  under  Colonel  Champi<m  to  join 
Sujah  Dowlah's  forces.  The  Bohillas  expostulated, 
entreated,  (^ered  a  large  ransom,  but  in  vain.  They 
then  resolved  to  defend  themselves  to  the  last.  A 
bloody  battle  was  fought.  ^^The  enemy,"  says  Col* 
onel  Champion,  ^'  gave  pix>of  of  a  good  share  q£  mili- 
tary knowledge ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  describe  a  more 
obstinate  firmness  of  resolution  than  they  displayed." 
The  dastardly  sovereign  of  Oude  fled  from  tlie  field. 
The  English  were  left  unsupported ;  but  their  fire  and 
their  charge  were  irresistible.  It  was  not,  however,  till 
the  most  distinguished  chie&  had  fitUen,  fighting  bravely 
at  the  head  of  their  troops,  that  the  Rohilla  ranks  gave 
way.  Then  the  Nabob  Vizier  and  his  rabble  made 
their  appearance,  and  hastened  to  plunder  the  camp  of 
the  valiant  enemies,  whom  they  had  never  dared  to 
look  in  the  face.  The  soldiers  of  the  Company,  trained 
in  an  exact  discipline,  kept  unbroken  order,  while  the 
tents   were  pillaged  by   these  worthless  allies.      But 
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nMUiy  Toices  were  heard  to  exclaim,  ^'  We  have  had 
all  the  fighting,  and  those  rogaes  are  to  have  all  the 
profit." 

Then  the  horrors  of  Indian  war  were  let  loose  on 
the  &ir  valleys  and  cities  of  Rohilcnnd.  The  whole 
conntiy  was  in  a  blaze*  More  than  a  hundred  thou- 
sand people  fled  fix)m  their  homes  to  pestilential 
jungleB,  prefenring  fiunme,  and  ferer,  and  the  haunte 
of  tigers,  to  the  -granny  of  him,  to  whom  an  English 
Bni  a  Chmtum  government  had,  for  ahameftd  lucre, 
sold  thear  sahttance,  and  their  blood,  and  the  h<»iour 
of  their  wives  and  daaghters.  Colonel  Champion  r^ 
moQstrated  with  the  Nabob  Vizier,  and  sent  strong 
rqiresentatioQS  to  Fort  William ;  but  the  Governor 
had  made  no  conditions  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the 
war  was  to  be  carried  on.  He  had  troubled  himself 
about  nothing  but  his  forty  lacs ;  and,  though  he 
mi^t  disapprove  of  Sujah  Dowlah's  wanton  barbarity, 
he  did  not  think  himself  entitled  to  interfere,  except 
by  ofiering  advice.  This  delicacy  etxcites  the  admi- 
ration of  the  lH<^;rapher.  ^Mr«  Hastings,"  he  says, 
**  could  not  himself  dictate  to  the  Nabob,  nor  permit 
the  commander  of  the  Company's  troops  to  dictate 
how  the  war  was  to  be  carried  on/'  No,  to  be  sure. 
Mr.  Hastings  had  only  to  put  down  by  main  force  the 
brave  struggles  of  innocent  men  fighting  for  their 
liberty.  Their  military  resistance  ctushed,  his  duties 
ended;  and  he  had  then  only  to  fold  his  arms  and  look 
on,  while  their  villages  were  burned,  their  children 
butchered,  and  their  women  violated.  Will  Mr.  Gleig 
seriously  maintain  this  opinion  ?  Is  any  rule  more 
plain  ^an  tlus,  that  whoever  voluntarily  gives  to 
another  irresistible  power  over  human  beings  is  bound 
to  take  order  that  such  power  shall  not  be  barbarously 
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abused?      But  we  beg   pardon   of   our  readers  for 
arguing  a  point  so  clear. 

We  hasten  to  the  end  of  this  sad  and  disgraceiiil  story 
The  war  ceased.  The  finest  population  in  India  was 
subjected  to  a  greedy,  cowardly,  cruel  tyrant.  Com- 
merce and  agriculture  languished.  The  rich  province 
which  had  tempted  the  cupidity  of  Sujah  Dowlah  be- 
came the  most  miserable  part  even  of  his  miserable 
dominions.  Yet  is  the  injured  nation  not  extinct. 
At  long  intervals  gleams  of  its  ancient  spirit  have 
flashed  forth ;  and  even  at  this  day,  valour,  and  sel^ 
respect,  and  a  chivalrous  feeling  rare  among  Asiatics, 
and  a  bitter  remembrance  of  the  great  crime  of  Eng- 
land, distinguish  that  noble  Afghan  race.  To  this 
day  they  are  regarded  as  the  best  of  all  sepoys  at  the 
cold  steel ;  and  it  was  very  recently  remarked,  by  one 
who  had  enjoyed  great  opportunities  of  observation, 
that  the  only  natives  of  India  to  whom  the  word 
'^  gentleman  "  can  with  perfect  propriety  be  applied, 
are  to  be  found  among  the  Rohillas. 

Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  morality  of  Hastings, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  financial  results  of  his 
^  pcdicy  did  honour  to  his  talents.  In  less  than  two 
years  after  he  assumed  the  government,  he  had,  with- 
out  imposing  any  additional  burdens  on  the  people 
subject  to  his  authority,  added  about  four  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  pounds  to  the  annual  income  of  the 
Company,  besides  procuring  about  a  million  in  ready 
money.  He  had  also  reUeved  the  finances  of  Bengal 
from  military  expenditore,  amounting  to  near  a  quarter 
of  a  million  a  year,  and  had  thrown  that  charge  on  the 
Nabob  of  Oude.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this 
was  a  result  which,  if  it  had  been  obtained  by  honest 
means,  would  have  entitled  him  to  the  warmest  grati- 
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tade  of  his  countiy,  and  which,  by  whatever  means 
obtained,  proved  that  he  possessed  great  talents  fot 
administration. 

In  the  mean  time,  Parliament  had  been  engaged  in 
long  and  grave  discussions  on  Asiatic  affairs.  The 
ministry  of  Lord  North,  in  the  session  of  1778,  intro- 
duced a  measure  which  made  a  conaderable  change 
in  the  constitution  of  the  Indian  government.  This 
law,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Regulating  Act,  pro- 
vided that  the  presidency  of  Bengal  should  ex^rdse  a 
control  over  the  other  possessions  of  the  Company; 
that  the  chief  of  that  presidency  should  be  styled  Gov- 
ernor-General ;  that  he  should  be  assisted  by  four 
Cooncillors ;  and  that  a  supreme  court  of  judicature, 
consisting  of  a  chief  justice  and  three  inferior  judges, 
should  be  established  at  Calcutta.  This  court  was 
made  independent  of  the  Governor-General  and  Coun- 
cil, and  was  intrusted  with  a  civil  and  criminal  juris- 
diction of  immense  and,  at  the  same  tune,  of  undefined 
extent. 

The  Gt)vemor^eneral  and  Councillors  were  named 
in  the  act,  and  were  to  hold  their  situations  for  five 
years.  Hastings  was  to  be  the  first  Governor-General. 
One  of  the  four  new  Councillors,  Mr.  Barwell,  an  ex- 
perienced servant  of  the  Company,  was  then  in  India. 
The  other  three.  General  Clavering,  Mr.  Monson,  and 
Mr.  Francis,  were  sent  out  from  England. 

The  ablest  of  the  new  Councillors  was,  beyond  all 
doabt,  Philip  Francis.  His  acknowledged  compositions 
prove  that  he  possessed  considerable  eloquence  and  in- 
formation. Several  years  passed  in  the  public  offices 
had  formed  him  to  habits  of  business.  His  enemies 
have  never  denied  that  he  had  a  fearless  and  manly 
spirit ;  and  his  friends,  we  are  afraid,  must  acknowl* 
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edge  that  his  estimate  of  himself  was  extravagantly 
high,  that  his  temper  was  irritable,  that  his  deportment 
was  oflen  rude  and  petulant,  and  that  his  hatred  was 
of  intense  bitterness  and  long  duration. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  mention  this  eminent  man 
without  adverting  for  a  moment  to  the  question  which 
his  name  at  once  suggests  to  every  mind.  Was  he  the 
author  of  the  Letters  of  Junius  ?  Our  own  firm  b^ 
lief  is  that  he  was.  The  evidence  is,  we  think,  such 
as  would  support  a  verdict  in  a  civil,  nay,  in  a  criminal 
proceeding.  The  handwriting  of  Junius  is  the  very 
peculiar  handwriting  of  Francis,  slightiy  disguised. 
As  to  the  position,  pursuits,  and  connections  of  Ju- 
nius, the  following  are  the  most  important  facts  which 
can  be  considered  as  clearly  proved ;  first  that  he  was 
acquainted  with  the  technical  forms  of  the  secretary 
of  state's  office ;  secondly,  that  he  was  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  business  of  the  waiM>ffice;  thirdly, 
that  he,  during  the  year  1770,  attended  debates  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  took  notes  of  speeches,  particu- 
larly of  the  speeches  of  Lord  Chatham ;  fourthly,  that 
he  bitterly  resented  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Chamier 
to  the  place  ^  of  deputy  secretary-at-war ;  fifthly,  that 
he  was  bound  by  some  strong  tie  to  the  first  Lord  Hol- 
land. Now,  Francis  passed  some  years  in  the  secretary 
of  state's  office.  He  was  subsequently  chief  derk  d[ 
the  war-office.  He  repeatedly  mentioned  that  he  had 
himself,  in  1770,  heard  speeches  of  Lord  Chatham; 
and  some  of  these  speeches  were  actually  printed  from 
his  notes.  He  resigned  his  clerkship  at  the  war-office 
firom  resentment  at  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Chamier. 
It  was  by  Lord  Holland  that  he  was  first  introduced 
into  the  public  service.  Now,  here  are  five  marks,  all 
of  which  ought  to  be  found  in  Junius.     They  are  all 
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fire  found  in  Francis.  We  do  not  believe  that  more 
than  two  of  them  can  be  found  in  any  other  person 
whatever.  If  this  argument  does  not  settle  the  ques- 
tion, there  is  an  end  of  all  reasoning  on  circumstantial 
evidence. 

The  internal  evidence  seems  to  us  to  point  the  same 
way.  The  style  of  Francis  bears  a  strong  resemblance 
to  that  of  Junius ;  nor  are  we  disposed  to  admit,  what 
is  generally  taken  for  granted,  that  the  acknowledged 
con^KMitions  of  Francis  are  very  decidedly  inferior  to 
the  anonymous  letters.  The  argument  from  inferiority, 
at  all  events,  is  one  which  may  be  urged  with  at  least 
equal  force  against  every  claimant  that  has  ever  been 
mentioned,  with  the  single  exception  of  Burke ;  and  it 
would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  prove  that  Burke  was  not 
Junius.  And  what  conclusion,  after  all,  can  be  drawn 
from  mere  inferiority  ?  Every  writer  must  produce  his 
best  work  ;  and  the  interval  between  his  best  work  and 
his  second  best  work  may  be  very  wide  indeed.  No- 
body will  say  that  the  best  letters  of  Junius  are  more 
dec^edly  superior  to  the  acknowledged  works  of 
F^nmcis  than  three  or  four  of  Comeille's  tragedies  to 
the  rest,  than  three  or  four  of  Ben  Jonson's  comedies 
to  the  rest,  than  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  to  the  other 
works  of  Bunyan,  than  Don  Quixote  to  the  other  works 
of  Cervantes.  Nay,  it  is  certain  that  Junius,  whoever 
he  may  have  been,  was  a  most  unequal  writer.  To  go 
no  fiiriher  than  the  letters  which  bear  the  signature  of 
Junius ;  the  letter  to  the  king,  and  the  letters  to  Home 
Tooke,  have  little  in  common,  except  the  asperity  ;  and 
asperity  was  an  ingredient  seldom  wanting  either  in  the 
writings  or  in  the  speeches  of  Francis. 

Indeed  one  of  the  strongest  reasons  for  believing  that 
Francis  was  Junius  is  the  moral  resemblance  between 
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the  two  men.  It  is  not  dif&cult,  from  the  letters  whicib, 
under  various  signatures,  are  known  to  have  been 
written  by  Junius,  and  from  his  dealings  with  Woodfall 
and  others,  to  form  a  tolerably  correct  notion  of  his 
character.  He  was  clearly  a  man  not  destitute  of  real 
patriotism  and  magnanimity,  a  man  whose  vices  were 
not  of  a  sordid  kind.  But  he  must  also  have  been  a 
man  in  the  highest  degree  arrogant  and  insolent,  a  man 
prone  to  malevolence,  and  prone  to  the  error  of  mis- 
taking his  malevolence  for  public  virtue.  '^  Doest  thou 
well  to  be  angry  ?  "  was  the  question  asked  in  old  time 
of  the  Hebrew  prophet*  And  he  answered,  *^I  do 
well."  This  was  evidently  the  temper  of  Junius ;  and 
to  this  cause  we  attribute  the  savage  cruelty  which 
disgraces  several  of  his  letters.  No  man  is  so  merciless 
as  he  who,  under  a  strong  self-delusion,  ocmfounds  his 
antipathies  with  his  duties.  It  may  be  added  that 
Junius,  though  aUied  with  the  democratic  party  by 
common  enmities,  was  the  very  opposite  of  a  democratic 
poUtician.^  While  attacking  individuals  with  a  ferocity 
which  perpetually  violated  all  the  laws  of  Uteraiy  war- 
fisure,  he  regarded  the  most  defective  parts  of  old  insti- 
tutions with  a  respect  amounting  to  pedantry,  pleaded 
the  cause  of  Old  Sarum  with  fervour,  and  c<mtemptu- 
ously  told  the  capitalists  of  Manchester  and  Leeds  that, 
if  they  wanted  votes,  they  might  buy  land  and  become 
freeholders  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire.  All  this, 
we  beUeve,  might  stand,  with  scarcely  any  change,  for 
a  character  of  Philip  Francis. 

It  is  not  strange  that  the  great  anonymous  writer 
should  have  been  willing  at  that  time  to  leave  the 
country  which  had  been  so  powerfully  stirred  by  his 
eloquence.  Every  thing  had  gone  against  him.  That 
party  wliich  he  clearly  preferred  to  every  other,  the 
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party  of  George  GrenviUe,  had  been  scattered  by  the 
death  of  its  chief;  and  Lord  Suffolk  had  led  the 
greater  part  of  it  over  to  the  ministerial  benches.  The 
ferment  produced  by  the  Middlesex  election  had  gone 
down.  Every  fitction  mtist  have  been  alike  an  object 
of  aversion  to  Junius.  His  (pinions  on  domestic 
affiurs  separated  him  from  the  ministry ;  his  opinions 
oo  colonial  affiurs  from  the  opposition.  Und^  such 
circunistances,  he  had  thrown  down  his  pen  in  misan- 
thn^ical  despair.  His  fiurewell  letter  to  Wood&U 
bears  date  the  nineteenth  of  January  1778.  In  that 
letter,  he  declared  that  he  must  be  an  idiot  to  write 
again ;  that  he  had  meant  well  by  the  cause  and  the 
public ;  that  both  were  given  up ;  that  there  were  not 
ten  men  who  would  act  steadily  together  on  any  ques- 
tion. ^*-  But  it  is  all  alike,"  he  added,  ^*  vile  and 
contemptible.  You  have  never  flinched  that  I  know 
of;  and  I  shall  always  rejoice  to  hear  of  your  pros- 
perity." These  were  the  last  words  of  Junius.  In  a 
year  from  that  time,  Philip  Francis  was  on  his  Yojagd 
to  Bengal. 

With  the  three  new  Councillors  came  out  the  judges 
o(  the  Supreme  Court.  The  chief  justice  was  Sir 
Elijah  Impey.  He  was  an  old  acquaintance  of  Has- 
tings ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  Governor-General,  if 
he  had  searched  through  all  the  inns  of  court,  could  not 
liave  found  an  equally  serviceable  tool.  But  the  mem- 
bers of  Council  were  by  no  means  in  an  obsequious 
mood.  Hastings  greatly  disHked  the  new  form  of  gov- 
ernment, and  had  no  very  high  opinion  of  his  coad- 
jutors. They  had  heard  of  this,  and  were  disposed  to 
be  suspicious  and  punctilious.  When  men  are  in  such 
a  frame  of  mind,  any  trifle  is  sufficient  to  give  occasion 
Sat  dispute.    The  members  of  Council  expected  a  salute 
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of  twenty-one  guns  from  the  batteries  of  Fort  Willianu 
Hastings  allowed  them  only  seventeen.  They  landed 
m  ill  humour.  The  first  civilities  were  exchanged  with 
cold  reserve.  On  the  morrow  commenced  that  long 
quarrel  which,  after  distracting  British  India,  was  re- 
newed in  England,  and  in  which  all  the  most  eminent 
statesmen  and  orators  of  the  age  took  active  part  on 
one  or  the  other  side. 

Hastings  was  supported  by  BarwelL  They  had  not 
always  been  friends.  But  the  arrival  of  the  new  vpLemr 
bers  of  Council  from  England  naturally  had  the  efibet 
of  uniting  the  old  servants  of  the  Company.  Clavering, 
Monson,  and  Francis  formed  the  majority.  They 
instantly  wrested  the  government  out  al  the  hands  of 
Hastings,  condemned,  certainly  not  without  justice,  his 
late  dealings  with  the  Nabob  Vizier,  recalled  the  Eng- 
lish agent  from  Oude,  and  sent  thither  a  creature  of 
their  own,  ordered  the  brigade  which  had  conquered 
the  unhappy  Kohillas,  to  return  to  the  Company^s  terri- 
tories, and  instituted  a  severe  inquiry  into  the  con- 
duct of  the  war.  Next,  in  spite  of  the  Governor-Gen- 
eral's remonstrances,  they  proceeded  to  exercise,  in  the 
most  indiscreet  manner,  their  new  authority  over  the 
subordinate  presidencies ;  threw  all  the  affidrs  of  Bom- 
bay into  confrision ;  and  interfered,  with  an  incredible 
union  of  rashness  and  feebleness,  in  the  intestine  dis- 
putes of  the  Mahratta  government.  At  the  same  time, 
they  fell  on  the  internal  administration  of  Bengal,  and 
attacked  the  whole  fiscal  and  judicial  system,  a  system 
which  was  undoubtedly  defective^  but  which  it  was 
very  improbable  that  genUemen  fresh  from  England 
would  be  competent  to  amend.  The  effect  of  thdir 
reforms  was  that  all  protection  to  life  and  property  was 
withdrawn,  and  that  gangs  of  robbers  plundered  and 
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tlsa^tered  with  impmrity  in  the  yeiy  suburbs  of  Cal- 
catta.  Hastmgs  continued  to  live  in  the  Government- 
house,  and  to  draw  the  salary  of  Govemor-GeneraL 
He  continned  even  to  take  the  lead  at  the  council- 
booxd  in  the  transaction  of  ordinary  business ;  for  his 
opponents  conld  not  but  feel  that  he  knew  much  of 
which  they  were  ignorant,  and  that  he  decided,  both 
sorely  and  speedily,  many  questions  which  to  them 
would  ha^e  been  hopelessly  puzssting.  But  the  higher 
powers  of  government  and  the  most  valuable  patronage 
had  been  taken  from  him. 

The  natives  soon  found  this  out.  They  considered 
him  as  a  £dlen  man  ;  and  they  acted  after  their  kind. 
Some  of  our  readers  may  have  seen,  in  India,  a  cloud 
of  crows  pecking  a  sick  vulture  to  death,  no  bad  type 
of  wbat  happens  in  that  country,  as  often  as  fortune 
des^ts  one  who  has  been  great  and  dreaded.  In  an 
instant,  all  the  sycophants  who  had  lately  been  ready 
to  lie  for  him,  to  forge  for  him,  to  pander  for  him,  to 
poison  for  him,  hasten  to  purchase  the  favour  of  his 
victorious  enemies  by  accusing  him.  An  Indian  govern- 
ment has  only  to  let  it  be  understood  that  it  wishes  a 
particular  man  to  be  ruined ;  and,  in  twenty-four  hours, 
it  will  be  furnished  with  grave  charges,  supported  by 
depositions  so  full  and  circumstantial  that  any  person 
unaccustomed  to  Asiatic  mendacity  would  regard  them 
as  decisive.  It  is  well  if  the  agnature  of  the  destined 
victim  is  not  counterfeited  at  the  foot  of  some  illegal 
compact,  and  if  some  treasonable  paper  is  not  sUp^ 
into  a  hiding-place  in  his  house.  Hastings  was  now  re- 
garded as  helpless.  The  power  to  make  or  mar  the  for- 
tune of  every  man  in  Bengal  had  passed,  as  it  seemed, 
into  the  hands  of  the  new  Councillors.  Immediately 
chai^ges  against  the  Governor-General  began  to  pour  in. 
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Thej  were  eagerly  welcomed  by  tlie  majority,  who,  to 
do  them  justice,  were  men  of  too  much  honour  know- 
ingly to  countenance  &lse  accusations,  but  who  were 
not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  East  to  be  aware 
that,  in  that  part  of  the  world,  a  yeiy  little  encourage- 
ment from  power  will  call  forth,  in  a  week,  more  Oateses, 
and  Bedloes,  and  Dangerfields,  than  Westminster  Hall 
sees  in  a  century. 

It  would  have  been  strange  indeed  if,  at  such  a  junc- 
ture, Nuncomar  had  remained  quiet.  That  bad  man 
was  stimulated  at  once  by  malignity,  by  avarice,  and  by 
ambiticm.  Now  was  the  time  to  be  avenged  on  hb  old 
enemy,  to  wreak  a  grudge  of  seventeen  years,  to  estab- 
lish himself  in  the  favour  of  the  majority  g£  the  Coun- 
cil, to  become  the  greatest  native  in  Bengal.  From  the 
time  of  the  arrival  of  the  new  Councillors,  he  had  paid 
the  most  marked  court  to  than,  and  had  in  consequence 
been  excluded,  with  aU  indignity,  fix>m  the  Government* 
house.  He  now  put  into  the  hands  of  Francis,  with 
great  ceremony,  a  paper,  containing  several  charges  of 
the  most  serious  description.  By  this  document  Has- 
tings was  accused  of  putting  offices  up  to  sale,  and  of 
receiving* bribes  for  suffering  offenders  to  esci^e.  In 
particular,  it  was  alleged  that  Mahommed  Reza  Khsn 
had  been  dismissed  with  impunity,  in  consideration  of  a 
great  sum  paid  to  the  Governor-General. 

Francis  read  the  paper  in  Council.  A  violent  alter- 
cation followed.  Hastings  complained  in  bitter  terms 
of  the  way  in  which  he  was  treated,  spoke  with  con- 
tempt of  Nuncomar  and  of  Nuncomar's  accusation,  and 
denied  the  right  of  the  Council  to  sit  in  judgment  on 
the  Governor.  At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Board,  an- 
other communication  from  Nuncomar  was  produced. 
He  requested  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  attend  the 
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Cooncil,  and  that  he  might  be  heard  in  support  of  his 
assertions.  Another  tempestuous  debate  took  place* 
The  Governor-General  maintained  that  the  councit 
room  was  not  a  proper  place  for  such  an  investigation ; 
that  firom  persons  who  were  heated  bjr  daily  conflict 
with  him  he  could  not  expect  the  fidmess  of  judges ; 
and  that  he  could  not,  without  betraying  the  dignity  of 
his  post,  submit  to  be  confronted  with  such  a  man  as 
Nancomar.  The  majority,  however,  resolved  to  go 
into  the  duu^ges.  Hastings  rose,  declared  the  sitting  at 
an  end,  and  left  the  room,  followed  by  Barwell*  The 
otlier  members  kept  their  seats,  voted  themselves  a  conn- 
dU  put  Ckrermg  in  the  chair,  and  oidemi  Nnnoomar 
to  be  called  in.  Nuncomar  not  only  adhered  to  the 
ori^nal  charges,  but,  after  the  fashion  of  the  East,  pro- 
daced  a  large  supplement.  He  stated  that  Hastings 
had  received  a  great  sum  for  appointing  Rajah  Goordas 
treasurer  of  the  Nabob's  household,  and  for  committing 
the  care  of  his  Highness's  person  to  the  Munny  Be- 
gum. He  put  in  a  letter  purporting  to  bear  the  seal  of 
the  Munny  Begum,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the 
truth  of  his  story.  The  seal,  whether  forged,  as  Has* 
tings  affirmed,  or  genuine,  as  we  are  rather  inclined  to 
believe,  jMroved  nothing.  Nuncomar,  as  everybody 
knows,  who  knows  India,  had  only  to  tell  the  Munny 
B^gum  that  such  a  letter  would  give  pleasure  to  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Council,  in  order  to  procure  her  attestation. 
The  majority,  howev^,  voted  that  the  charge  was  made 
out ;  that  Hastings  had  corruptly  received  between  thirty 
and  forty  thousand  pounds ;  and  that  he  ought  to  be 
compelled  to  refund. 

The  general  feeling  among  the  English  m  Bengal 
was  strongly  in  &vour  of  the  Governor-General.  In 
talents  for  business,  in  knowledge  of  the  country,  in 
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general  courtesy  of  demeanour,  he  was  deddedlj  su- 
perior to  his  persecutors.  The  servants  of  the  Coin- 
pany  were  naturally  disposed  to  side  with  the  most  dis- 
tinguished member  of  their  own  body  against  a  clerk 
&om  the  war-office,  who,  profoundly  ignorant  of  the 
native  languages  and  of  the  native  character,  took  on 
himself  to  regulate  every  depaxtment  of  the  administra- 
tion. Hastings,  however,  in  spite  of  the  general  sym- 
pathy of  hia  countrymen,  was  in  a  most  painiul  situar 
tion«  There  was  still  an  appeal  to  higher  authority  in 
England.  If  that  authcmty  took  part  with  his  enemies, 
nothing  was  left  to  him  but  to  throw  up  his  office.  He 
accordmgly  placed  his  resignation  in  the  hands  of  his 
agent  in  London,  Colonel  Madeane.  But  Macleane 
was  instructed  not  to  produce  the  resignation,  unless  it 
should  be  fully  ascertained  that  the  feeling  at  the  India 
House  was  adverse  to  the  Govemor^Grenmral. 

The  triumph  of  Nuncomar  seemed  to  be  complete. 
He  held  a  daily  levee,  to  which  his  countrymen  resorted 
in  crowds,  and  to  which,  on  one  occasion,  the  majority 
of  the  Cotmcil  condescended  to  repair.  His  house  was 
an  office  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  charges  ag«nrt 
the  Governor-General.  It  was  said  that,  partly  by 
threats,  and  partly  by  wheedling,  the  villanous  Brah* 
min  had  induced  many  of  the  wealthiest  m^i  of  the 
province  to  send  in  complaints.  But  he  was  playing  a 
perilous  game.  It  was  not  safe  to  drive  to  despair  a 
man  of  such  resources  and  of  such  determination  as 
Hastings.  Nuncomar,  with  all  his  acuteness,  did  not 
und«:stand  the  nature  of  the  institutions  under  which 
he  lived.  He  saw  that  he  had  with  him  the  majority 
of  the  body  whick  made  treaties,  gave  places,  raised 
taxes.  The  separaticm  between  pditical  and  judicial 
functions  was  a  thing  of  which  he  had  no  conception. 
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It  had  probably  never  oocunred  to  him  that  there  \njk 
in  Bengal  an  anthorily  perfectly  independent  of  the 
Cooncil,  an  anliiority  whidi  coold  protect  one  whom 
the  Cooncil  wished  to  deitroy,  and  send  to  ihe  gibbet 
one  whom  iHie  Coandl  wished  to  protect.  Yet  such 
was  the  fact.  The  snpreme  Court  was,  within  t^he 
^faere  of  its  own  duties,  altogeliier  independent  of  the 
Government.  Hastings,  with  his  usual  sagacity,  had 
seen  how  much  admaatage  he  might  derive  from  possess* 
ing  himself  of  this  stronghold ;  and  he  had  acted  ao- 
cordiB^y.  The  Judges,  especially  the  Chief  Justice, 
were  hostile  to  the  majority  of  the  Council.  Tlie  time 
had  now  come  for  putting  this  formidable  machinery 
into  action. 

On  a  sadden,  Calcutta  was  astounded  by  the  new^i 
that  NuBoomar  had  been  taken  up  on  a  charge  of  fel- 
ony, committed,  and  timiwii  into  the  common  gaol. 
The  crime  imputed  to  him  was  that  six  years  brfore  he 
bad  fiorged  a  bond.  The  os^nsible  proseoutor  was  a 
native.  B«t  it  was  then,  and  still  is,  the  opinion  of 
eveiy  body,  idiots  and  biographers  excepted,  tibat  Has- 
tii^  was  the  real  mover  in  the  business. 

The  luga  of  the  majority  rose  to  the  highest  point. 
They  protested  against  the  proceedings  of  tiie  Supreme 
Court,  and  sent  several  urgent  messages  to  the  Judges^ 
demanding  that  Nuncomar  should  be  admitted  to  bail* 
The  Judges  returned  haughty  and  t^esolute  answers. 
All  that  the  Couiici]  could  do  was  to  heap  honours  and 
emohiments  on  the  &mily  of  Ntineomar ;  and  this  they 
lUd.  In  the  mean  time  the  assizes  commenced ;  a  true 
bill  was  found ;  and  Nuncomar  was  brought  before  Sir 
Elijah  Impeyand  a  juiy  composed  of  Englishmen.  A 
great  quantity  of  contradictory  swearing,  and  the  ne* 
Bty  of  having  every  word  of  tlie  evidence  i^ter- 
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preted,  protracted  the  trial  to  a  most  vnusual  length. 
At  last  a  verdict  of  gniltj  was  returned,  and  the  Chief 
Justice  pronounced  sentence  of  death  on  the  prisoner. 

That  Impej  ought  to  hare  respited  Nuncomar  we 
hold  to  be  perfectly  clear.  Whether  the  whde  pro- 
ceeding was  not  Ol^al,  is  a  question.  But  it  is  certain, 
that  whatever  may  have  been,  according  to  technical 
rules  of  construction,  the  effect  of  the  statute  under 
which  the  trial  took  place,  it  was  most  unjust  to  hang  a 
Hindoo  for  forgery.  Tlie  law  which  made  forgery 
capital  in  En^and  was  passed  without  the  smallest 
reference  to  the  state  of  society  in  India*  It  vras  ui^ 
known  to  the  natives  of  India*  It  had  never  been  put 
in  execution  among  them,  certainly  not  for  want  of 
delinquents.  It  was  in  the  highest  degree  shocking  to 
all  their  notions.  They  were  not  accustomed  to  the 
distinction  which  many  drcomstances,  peculiar  to  our 
own  state  of  society,  have  led  us  to  make  between 
forg^y  and  other  kinds  of  cheating.  The  counterfeit- 
ing of  a  seal  was,  in  their  estimation,  a  common  act  of 
swindling ;  nor  had  it  ever  crossed  their  minds  that  it 
was  to  be  punished  as  severely  as  gang-robbery  or  as- 
sassination.  A  just  judge  would,  beyond  all  doubt, 
have  reserved  the  case  for  the  consideration  of  the 
sovereign.  But  Lnpey  would  not  hear  of  mercy  or 
delay. 

The  ezcilement  among  all  classes  was  great.  Fran- 
cis and  Francis's  few  English  adherents  described  the 
6overnor*6en»al  and  the  Chief  Justice  as  the  worst 
of  mnrderew.  Clavermg,  it  was  said,  swore  that,  even 
at  the  foot  of  the  gallows,  Nuncomar  should  be  rescued. 
The  bulk  of  the  European  society,  though  strongly 
attached  to  the  Govemoi^Geneial,  could  not  but  feel 
compassion  for  a  man  who,  with  all  his  crimes,  had  so 
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kng  filled  so  laige  a  space  in  their  sight,  who  had  been 
great  and  powerful  before  the  British  empire  in  India 
began  to  exist,  and  to  whom,  in  the  old  times,  gover- 
nors and  m^QiberB  of-  council,  then  mere  commercial 
fictan,  had  paid  amrt  for  protection.  The  feeling  of 
the  Hindoos  was  infinitely  stronger.  Thej  were,  in« 
deed,  not  a  people  to  strike  one  blow  for  their  country- 
man.  But  his  sentence  filled  them  with  sorrow  and 
dismay.  Tried  ev^i  by  their  low  standard  of  morality, 
be  was  a  bad  man.  But,  bad  as  he  was,  he  was  the 
head  of  their  race  and  religion,  a  Brahmin  of  the 
Brahmins.  He  had  inhmted  the  purest  and  highest 
caste.  He  had  practised  with  the  greatest  punctuality 
aU  those  ceremonies  to  which  the  superstitious  Ben- 
galees ascribe  ikr  mace  importance  than  to  the  correct 
discharge  of  the  social  duties.  They  felt,  therefore,  as 
a  devout  Catholic  in  the  dark  ages  would  have  felt,  at 
seeoag  a  prelate  of  the  highest  dignity  sent  to  the  gal- 
lows by  a  secular  tribunal.  According  to  their  old 
national  laws,  a  Brahmin  could  not  be  put  to  death  fi)r 
any  crime  whatever.  And  the  crime  for  whidi  Nun- 
oomar  was  about  to  die  was  regarded  by  them  in  much 
the  same  light  in  which  the  selling  of  an  unsound 
horse,  for  a  sound  price,  is  regarded  by  a  Yorkshire 


The  Mussulmans  alone  appear  to  have  seen  with  ex- 
ultation the  &te  of  the  powerftd  Hindoo,  who  had 
attonpted  to  rise  by  means  of  the  rain  of  Mahommed 
Reza  Khan.  The  Mahommedan  historian  of  those 
times  takes  delight  in  aggravating  the  charge.  He 
assures  us  that  in  Nuncomar's  house  a^  casket  was  found 
containing  counterfeits  of  the  seals  of  all  tlie  richest 
men  of  the  province.  We  have  never  fidlen  in  with 
any  other  authority  for  tins  story,  which  in  itself  is  by 
no  means  improbable. 
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The  day  drew  near ;  and  Nuncomar  prepared  lum- 
self  to  die  with  that  quiet  fortitude  with  which  the 
Bengalee,  so  eflfeminatdy  timid  in  personal  conflict, 
often  encounters  calamities  for  which  there  is  no  rem- 
edy. The  sheriff,  with  the  humanity  which  is  neldom 
wanting  in  an  English  gentleman,  visited  the  prisoner 
on  the  eve  of  the  execution,  and  assured  him  that  no 
mdulgence,  consistent  with  the  law,  should  be  refosed 
to  him.  Nuncomar  expressed  his  gratitude  with  great 
politeness  and  unaltered  composure.  Not  a  muscle  of 
his  face  moved.  Not  a  sigh  broke  bom  him.  He  put 
his  finger  to  his  fordiead,  and  calmly  said  that  hie 
would  have  its  way,  and  that  there  was  no  resisting  the 
pleasure  of  G-od.  He  sent  his  compliments  to  Francis, 
Clavering,  and  Monson,  and  charged  them  to  protect 
Rajah  Goordas,  who  was  about  to  become  the  head 
of  the  Brahmins  q£  Bengal.  The  sheriff  withdrew, 
greatly  agitated  by  what  had  passed,  and  Nuncomar 
sat  composedly  down  to  write  notes  and  examine  ac- 
counts. 

The  next  morning,  before  the  sun  was  in  his  power, 
an  immense  concourse,  assembled  round  the  place  where 
the  gallows  had  been  set  up.  Grief  and  horror  were 
on  every  face ;  yet  to  the  last  the  multitude  could 
hardly  believe  that  the  English  really  purposed  to 
take  the  life  of  the  great  Brahmin.  At  length  the 
mournful  prooession  came  through  the  crowd.  Nun* 
comar  sat  up  in  his  palanquin,  and  looked  round  him 
with  unaltered  serenity.  He  had  just  parted  from 
those  who  were  most  nearly  connected  with  him. 
Their  cries  and  contortions  had  appalled  the  European 
ministers  of  justice,  but  had  not  produced  the  smallest 
eflect  on  the  iron  stoicism  of  the  prisoner.  The  only 
anxiety  which  he  expressed  was  that  men  of  his  own 
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priestly  caste  might  be  in  attendance  to  take  charge  of 
his  corpse.  He  again  desired  to  be  remembered  to  his 
fiiends  in  the  Council,  mounted  the  scaffold  with  firm- 
ness, and  gave  the  signal  to  the  executioner.  The 
moment  that  the  drop  fell,  a  howl  of  sorrow  and  de- 
spair rose  from  the  innumerable  spectators.  Himdreds 
turned  away  their  &ces  from  the  polluting  sight,  fled 
with  loud  mailings  towards  the  Hoogley,  and  plunged 
into  its  holy  waters,  as  if  to  purify  themselves  from  the 
guilt  of  haying  looked  on  such  a  crime.  These  feel- 
ings were  not  confined  to  Calcutta.  The  whole  prov- 
ince was  greatly  excited ;  and  the  population  of  Dacca, 
in  particular,  gave  strong  signs  of  grief  and  dismay. 

Of  Impey's  conduct  it  is  impossible  to  speak  too 
severely.  We  h&ve  already  said  that,  in  our  opinion, 
he  acted  unjustly  in  refusing  to  respite  Nuncomar.  No 
rational  man  can  doubt  that  he  took  this  course  in 
order  to  gratify  the  Governor-General.  If  we  had 
ever  had  any  doubts  on  that  point,  they  would  have 
been  dispelled  by  a  letter  which  Mr.  Gleig  has  pub- 
lished. Hastings,  three  or  four  years  later,  described 
Impey  as  the  man  **  to  whose  support  he  was  at  one 
time  indebted  for  the  safety  of  his  fortune,  honour,  and 
reputation."  These  strong  words  can  refer  only  to  the 
case  of  Nuncomar;  and  they  must  mean  that  Impey 
hanged  Nuncomar  in  order  to  support  Hastings.  It  is^ 
therefore,  our  deliberate  opinion  that  Impey,  sitting  as 
a  judge,  put  a  man  unjustly  to  death  in  order  to  serve 
a  political  purpose. 

But  we  look  on  the  conduct  of  Hastings  in  a  some- 
what different  light.  He  was  struggling  for  fortune, 
honour,  liberty,  aU  that  makes  life  valuable.  He  was 
beset  by  rancorous  and  unprincipled  enemies.  From 
his  colleagues  he  could  expect  no  justice.     He  cannot 
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be  blamed  for  wishing  to  crash  his  accufiers.  He  waa 
indeed  bound  to  use  only  legitimate  means  for  that  end. 
But  it  was  not  strange  that  he  should  have  thought  any 
means  legitimate  which  wei*e  pronounced  legitimate  by 
the  sages  of  the  law,  by  men  whose  peculiar  duty  it 
was  to  deal  justly  between  adversaries,  and  whose  edu- 
cation might  be  supposed  to  have  peculiarly  qualified 
them,  for  the  discharge  of  that  duty.  Nobody  demands 
from  a  party  the  unbending  equity  of  a  judge.  The 
reason  that  judges  are  appointed  is,  that  even  a  good 
man  cannot  be  trusted  to  decide  a  cause  in  which  he  is 
himself  concerned.  Not  a  day  passes  on  which  an  hon- 
est prosecutor  does  not  ask  for  what  none  but  a  dishon- 
est tribunal  would  grant.  It  is  too  much  to  expect  that 
any  man,  when  his  dearest  interests  'are  at  stake,  and 
his  strongest  passions  excited,  will,  as  against  himself,  be 
more  just  than  the  sworn  dispensers  of  justice.  To 
take  an  analogous  case  from  the  histoiy  of  our  own 
island ;  suppose  that  Lord  Stafford,  when  in  the  Tower 
on  suspicion  of  being  concerned  in  the  Popish  plot,  had 
been  apprised  that  Titus  Oates  had  done  something 
which  might,  by  a  questionable  constructicm,  be  brought 
under  the  head  of  felony.  Should  we  severely  blame 
Lord  Stafford,  in  the  supposed  case,  for  causing  a  prose- 
cution to  be  instituted,  for  fruinshing  frmds,  for  using 
all  bis  influence  to  ii]J;ercept  the  mercy  of  the  Crown  ? 
We  think  not.  If  a  judge,  indeed,  from  favour  to  the 
Catholic  lords,  were  to  strain  the  law  in  order  to  hang 
Oates,  such  a  judge  would  richly  deserve  impeachment. 
But  it  does  not  appear  to  us  that  the  Catholic  lord,  by 
bringing  the  case  before  the  judge  for  decision,  would 
materially  overstep  the  limits  of  a  just  self-defence. 

While,  therefore,  we  have  not  the  least  doubt  that 
tliis  memorable  execution  is  to  be  attributed  to  Has* 
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ting^,  we  doubt  whether  it  can  with  justice  be  reckoned 
unoDg  his  crimes.  That  his  conduct  was  dictated  bj 
a  profound  policy  is  evident.  He  was  in  a  minority 
in  Comicil.  It  was  possible  that  he  might  long  be  in 
a  minoritj.  He  knew  the  native  character  well.  He 
knew  in  what  abundance  accusations  are  certain  to 
flow  in  against  the  most  innocent  inhabitant  of  India 
who  is  under  the  frown  o£  pow^.  There  was  not  in 
the  whole  Uack  population  of  Bengal,  a  place-holder, 
a  place-hunter,  a  government  tenant,  who  did  not 
think  that  he  might  better  himself  bj  sending  up  a 
deposition  against  theGovemor-General.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  persecuted  statesman  resolved  to 
teach  the  whole  crew  of  accusers  aqd  witnesses,  that, 
though  in  a  minority  at  the  council-board,  he  was  still 
to  be  feared.  The  lesson  which  he  gave  them  was 
indeed  a  lesson  not  to  be  forgotten*  The  head  of  the 
combination  whidi  had  been  formed  against  him,  the 
richest,  the  most  powerfol,  the  most  artful  of  the  Hinf 
doos,  distinguished  by  the  &vour  of  those  who  then 
held  the  government,  fenced  round  by  the  superstitious 
reverence  of  miUions,  was  hanged  in  broad  day  before 
many  thousands  o£  people.  Svery  thing  that  could 
make  the  wai^iing  impressive,  dignity  in  the  sufferer, 
solemnity  in  the  proceeding,  was  found  in  this  case. 
The  helpless  rage  and  vain  struggles  of  the  Council 
made  the  triumph  more  signal.  From  that  moment 
the  ^onvicUon  of  eveiy  native  was  that  it  was  safer  to 
take  the  part  of  Hastings  in  a  minority  than  that  of 
Francis  in  a  majority,  and  that  he  who  was  so  ventur- 
ous as  to  join  in  running  down  the  Governor-General 
might  chance,  in  the  phrase  of  the  Eastern  poet,  to  find 
a  tiger,  while  beating  the  jungle  for  a  deer.  The 
voices  of  a  thousand  informers  were  silenced  in  an 
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instant.  From  that  time,  whatever  difficulties  Has- 
tings might  have  to  encomiter,  he  was  never  molested 
by  accusations  from  natives  in  India. 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  one  of  the 
letters  of  Hastings  to  Dr.  Johnson  bears  date  a  veiy 
few  hours  after  the  death  of  Nuncomar.  While  tho 
whole  settlement  was  in  commotion,  while  a  mighty 
and  ancient  priesthood  wer«  weeping  over  the  remaiiu, 
of  their  chief,  the  conqueror  in  that  deadly  grapple 
sat  down,  with  characteristic  self-possession,  to  write 
about  the  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,  Jones's  Persian 
Grammar,  and  the  history,  traditions,  arts,  and  natural 
productions  of  India. 

In  the  mean  time,  intelligence  of  the  Rohilla  war, 
and  of  the  'first  disputes  between  Hastings  and  his  col- 
leagues, had  reached  London.  The  Directors  took 
part  with  the  majority,  and  sent  out  a  letter  filled 
with  severe  reflections  on  the  conduct  of  Hastings. 
They  condemned,  in  strong  but  just  terms,  the  iniquity 
of  undertaking  offensive  wars  merely  for  the  sake  of 
pecuniary  advantage.  But  they  utterly  forgot  that,  if 
Hastings  had  by  illicit  means  obtained  pecuniary 
advantage,  he  had  done  so,  not  for  his  own  benefit, 
but  in  order  to  meet  thdr  demands.  To  enjoin 
honesty,  and  to  insist  on  having  what  could  not  be 
honestly  got,  was  then  the  constant  practice  of  the 
Company.  As  Lady  Macbeth  says  of  her  husband, 
they  **  would  not  play  fiilse,  and  yet  woukL  wrongly 
wm." 

The  Rf^gulating  Act,  by  which  Hastings  had  been 
appointed  Govemoi>General  for  five  years,  empowered 
the  Crown  to  remove  him  on  an  address  from  the  Com- 
pany. Lord  North  was  (.desirous  to  procure  such  an 
address.     The  three  members  of  Council  who  had  been 
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sent  out  from  England  were  men  of  his  o^?n  choice. 
General  Clavering,  in  particular,  was  supported  by  a 
large  parliamentary  connection,  such  as  no  cabinet 
could  be  inclined  to  disoblige.  The  wish  of  the  minis- 
ter was  to  di^lace  Hastings,  and  to  put  Clavering  at 
the  head  of  the  government.  In  the  Court  of  Direc- 
tors parties  were  veiy  nearly  balanced.  Eleven  voted 
against  Hastings :  ten  for  him.  The  Court  of  Propr^ 
etors  was  then  convened.  The  great  eale-room  pre- 
sented a  singular  appearance.  Letters  had  been  sent 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  exhorting  all  the  * 
supporters  of  government  who  held  India  stock  to  be 
in  attendance.  Lord  Sandwich  marshalled  the  friends 
of  the  administration  with  his  usual  dexterity  and 
alertness.  Fifty  peers  and  privy  councillors,  seldom 
seen  so  far  eastward,  were  counted  in  the  crowd.  The 
debate  lasted  till  midnight.  The  oppoaefBts  of  Has- 
tings had  a  small  superiority  on  the  division ;  but  a 
ballot  was  demanded  ;  and  the  result  was  that  the  Gov* 
emor-General  triiunphed  by  a  majority  of  above  a  hun- 
dred votes  over  the  combined  efforts  of  the  Directors 
and  the  Cabinet.  The  ministers  were  greatly  exas- 
perated by  this  defeat.  Even  Lord  North  lost  his  tem- 
per, no  ordinary  occurrence  with  him,  and  threatened 
to  convoke  parliament  before  Christmas,  and  to  bring 
in  a  biD  for  depriving  the  Company  of  all  political 
power,  and  for  restricting  it  to  its  old  business  of  tarading 
in  silks  and  teas. 

Colonel  Madeane,  who  through  all  this  conflict  had 
zealously  supported  the  cause  of  Hastings,  now  thought 
that  his  employer  was  in  imminent  danger  of  being 
turned  out,  branded  with  parliamentary  censure,  per- 
h.p8  prosecuted.  The  option  of  the  crown  k;^ 
had  already  been  tak^i  respecting  some  parts  o£  the 
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Governor-General's  conduct.  It  seemed  to  be  high 
time  to  think  of  securing  an  honourable  retreat.  Un- 
der these  circumstances,  Macleane  thought  himself 
justified  in  producing  the  resignation  with  which  he 
had  been  intrusted.  The  instrument  was  not  in  veiy 
accurate  form ;  but  the  Directcnrs  were  too  eager  to  be 
scrupulous.  Thej  accepted  the  resignation,  fixed  on 
Mr.  Whaler,  one  of  their  own  body,  to  succeed  Has- 
tings, and  sent  out  orders  that  General  Clavering,  as 
senior  member  of  Council,  should  exercise  the  func- 
ti<»is  of  GoTemor-General  till  Mr.  Wheler  should 
arrive. 

But,  while  these  things  were  passing  in  England,  a 
great  change  had  taken  place  in  Bengal.  Monson  was 
no  more4  Only  four  members  of  the  government  were 
left.  Clavering  and  Francis  were  on  one  side,  Barwell 
and  the  Governor-General  on  the  other ;  and  the  Gov- 
ernor-General had  the  casting  vote.  Hastings,  who  had 
been  during  two  years  destitute  of  all  power  and  pat* 
ronage,  became  at  once  absolute.  He  instantly  pro- 
ceeded to  retaliate  on  his  adversaries.  Their  measures 
were  reversed :  their  creatures  were  displaced.  A  new 
valuation  of  the  lands  of  Bengal,  for  the  purposes  of 
taxation,  was  ordered:  and  it  was  provided  that  the 
whole  inquiry  should  be  conducted  by  the  Govemoiv 
General,  and  that  all  the  letters  relating  to  it  .should 
run  in  his  name.  He  began,  at  the  same  time,  to  re- 
volve vast  plans  of  conquest  and  dominion,  plans  which 
he  lived  to  see  realised,  though  not  by  himself.  His 
project  was  to  form  subsidiary  alliances  with  the  native 
princes,  particularly  with  those  of  Oude  and  Berar,  and 
thus  to  make  Britain  the  paramount  power  in  India. 
Wliile  he  was  meditating  these  great  designs,  arrived 
the  intelligence  that  he  had  ceased  to  be  Gtivemor- 
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General,  liiat  liis  resignation  had  been  accepted,  that 
Wheler  was  coming  out  immediatelj,  and  that,  till 
Wheler  arrived,  the  chair  was  to  be  filled  by  Clav- 
ering. 

BDad  Hastn^  stiU  been  in  a  minority,  he  would 
probably  have  retn-ed  without  a  stm^le ;  but  he  waB 
now  the  real  master  of  British  India,  and  he  was  not 
disposed  to  quit  his  high  place.  He  asserted  that  he 
had  never  given  any  instruction^  which  could  warrant 
the  steps  taken  at  home.  What  his  instructions  had 
been,  he  owned  he  had  ibrgotten.  If  he  had  kept  a 
copy  of  them  he  had  mislaid  it.  But  he  was  certain 
that  he  had  repeatedly  declared  to  the  Director  that 
he  would  not  resign.  He  could  not  see  how  the  court, 
possessed  of  that  declaration  finom  himself,  could  receive 
his  resignation  firom  the  doubtful  hands  of  an  agent.  If 
the  resignation  were  invalid,  all  the  proceedings  whidi 
were  fixunded  on  that  resignation  were  null,  and  Has- 
tings was  still  Grovemor-General. 

He  afterwards  affirmed  that,  though  his  agents  had 
not  acted  in  conformity  with  his  instructions,  he  would 
nevertheless  have  held  himself  bound  by  their  acts,  if 
Clavering  had  not  attempted  to  seize  the  supreme 
power  by  violence.  Whether  this  assertion  were  or 
were  not  trae,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  impm- 
dfflice  of  Clavering  gave  Hastings  an  advantage.  The 
General  s^it  for  the  keys  of  ijbe  fort  and  of  the  treas- 
ury, took  possession  of  the  records,  and  held  a  council 
at  which  Francis  attended.  Hastings  took  the  chair  in 
another  apartment,  and  Barwell  sat  with  him.  Each 
of  the  two  parties  had  a  plausible  show  of  right.  There 
was  no  authority  entitied  to  their  obedience  within 
fifteen  thousand  miles.  It  seemed  that  there  remained 
no  way  of  settiing  the  dispute  except  an  appeal  to  arms ; 
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and  firom  sach  an  appeal  Hastings,  confident  of  his 
influence  over  his  countrymen  in  India,  was  not  in- 
clined to  shrink.  He  directed  the  officers  of  the  garri* 
son  at  Fort  William  and  of  all  the  neighbouring  stations 
to  obey  no  orders  but  his.  At  the  same  time,  with 
admirable  judgment,  he  offered  to  submit  the  case  to 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  to  abide  bj  its  decision.  By 
making  this  proposition  he  risked  nothing ;  yet  it  was 
a  proposition  which  his  opponents  could  hardly  reject. 
Nobody  could  be  treated  as  a  criminal  for  obeying 
what  the  judges  should  solemnly  pronounce  to  be  the 
kwful  government.  The  boldest  man  would  shrink 
from  taking  arms  in  defence  of  what  the  judges  should 
pronounce  to  be  usurpation.  Clavering  and  Francis, 
after  some  delay,  imwillingly  consented  to  abide  by  die 
award  g£  the  court.  The  court  pronounced  that  the 
resignation  was  invalid,  and  that  therefore  Hastings 
was  still  Governor-General  under  the  Regulating  Act ; 
and  the  defeated  members  of  the  Council,  finding  that 
the  sense  of  the  whole  settlement  was  against  them, 
acquiesced  in  the  decision. 

About  this  time  arrived  the  news  that,  after  a  suit 
which  had  lasted  several  years,  the  Franconian  courts 
had  decreed  a  divorce  between  Lnhoff  and  his  wife. 
The  Baron  1^  Calcutta,  carrying  with  him  the  means 
of  buying  an  estate  in  Saxony.  The  lady  became 
Mrs.  Hastings.  The  event  was  celebrated  by  great 
festivities;  and  all  the  most  conspicuous  persons  at 
Calcutta,  without  distinction  of  parties,  were  invited  to 
the  Govemmentrhouse.  Clavering,  as  the  Mahomme- 
dan  chronicler  tells  the  story,  was  sick  in  mind  and 
body,  and  excused  himself  from  joining  the  splendid 
assembly.  But  Hastings,  whom,  as  it  should  seem, 
success  in  ambition  and  in  love  had  put  into  high  good- 
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hnmoiiT,  would  take  no  denial.  He  went  himself  to  the 
General's  house,  and  at  length  brought  his  vanquished 
rival  in  triumph  to  the  gaj  ciicle  which  surrounded  the 
bride.  The  exertion  was  too  much  for  a  frame  broken 
by  mortification  as  well  as  by  disease*  Clavering  died 
a  few  days  later. 

Wheler,  who  came  out  expecting  to  be  Govemor- 
General,  and  was  fovced  to  content  himself  with  a  seat 
aft  the  ooimcil-board,  generally  voted  with  Francis. 
But  the  GoTenio]>-General»  with  Barwell's  help  and 
his  own  casting  vote,  was  still  the  master.  Some 
chai^  took  {dace  at  this  time  in  the  feeling  bodi  of  the 
Court  of  Directors  and  of  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown. 
All  designs  against  Hastings  were  dropped ;  and,  when 
his  origjmal  term  of  five  years  esqpired,  he  was  quietly 
rea^tpointed.  The  truth  is,  that  the  fearful  dangers  to 
which  the  public  interests  in  every  quarter  were  now 
expoeed,  made  both  Lord  North  and  the  Company 
unwilling  to  part  with  a  Governor  whose  talents,  expe- 
rience, and  reaolation,  enmity  itself  was  compelled  to 
acknowledge. 

The  criais  was  indeed  formidable.  That  great  and 
victorious  empire,  oa  the  throne  of  which  G^oige  the 
Third  had  taken  his  seat  ei^teen  years  before,  with 
barter  hopes  than-  had  attended  the  accession  of  any 
of  the  long  line  of  English  sovereigns,  had,  by  the 
most  senseleas  misgovemment,  been  brought  to  the 
veqge  of  ruin.  In  America  millions  of  Englishmen 
were  at  war  with  the  country  from  which  their  blood, 
their  language,  their  religion,  and  their  institutions 
were  derived,  and  to  which,  but  a  short  time  before, 
they  had  been  as  strongly  attached  as  the  inhabitants 
of  Norfdk  and  Leicestershire.  The  great  powers  of 
Europe,  humbled  to  the  dust  by  the  vigour  and  genius 
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which  had  guided  the  oounsels  of  George  the  Seodnd, 
now  rejoiced  in  the  prospect  of  a  signal  revenge.  The 
time  was  approaching  when  our  island^  while  strug- 
gling to  keep  down  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
pressed  with  a  still  nearer  danger  hy  the  too  just 
discontents  of  Ireland,  was  to  be  assailed  by  France, 
Spain,  and  Holland,  and  to  be  threatened  by  the  armed 
neutrality  of  the  Baltic ;  when  even  our  maritime  sn^ 
premacy  was  to  be  in  jeopardy ;  when  hostile  fleeta 
were  to  command  the  Straits  of  Caipe  and  the  Mexi* 
can  Sea ;  when  the  British  flag  was  to  be  scarcely  able 
to  protect  the  British  Channel*  Great  as  were  the 
&ults  of  Hastings,  it  was  happy  for  our  oountry  that 
at  that  conjuncture,  the  most  terrible  through  wlHoh 
she  has  ever  passed,  he  was  the  ruler  of  her  Indian 
dominions. 

An  attack  by  sea  on  Bengal  was  little  to  be  appre- 
hended. The  danger  was  that  the  European  eneouea 
of  England  might  form  an  alliance  with  some  native 
power,  might  fiimish  that  power  with  troops,  arms, 
and  anununition,  and  might  thus  assail  our  possesion, 
on  the  side  of  the  land*  It  was  chiefly  from  the  Mah- 
rattas  that  Hastings  anticipated  danger.  The  original 
seat  of  that  angular  people  was  the  wild  range  of  hills 
which  runs  alcmg  the  western  coast  of  India*  In  the 
reign  of  Aurungsebe  the  inhaUtants  of  those  regions^ 
led  by  the  great  Sevajee,  began  to  descend  on  the  po»* 
sessions  of  thdr  wealthier  and  less  warlike  neighbours. 
The  energy,  feroci^,  and  cunning  of  die  Mahrattas, 
soon  made  them  the  most  conspicuous  am<Mig  the  new 
powers  which  were  generated  by  the  corruptian  of  the 
decaying  monarchy.  At  first  they  were  only  robbers. 
They  soon  rose  to  the  dignity  of  canqoMXirs*  Half 
the  provinces  of  the  empire  were  turned  into  Mahratta 
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piiiudpalities.  '  Fteebooters,  sprung  from  low  castes, 
and  accustomed  to  menial  employments,  became  mighty 
Rajahs.  The  Bonslas,  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  plnn- 
derers,  occupied  the  yast  region  of  Berar.  The  Gtiico- 
war,  which  is,  being  interpreted,  the  Herdsman,  founded 
that  dynasty  which  still  reigns  in  Guzerat.  The  houses 
of  Sdndia  and  Holkar  waxed  great  in  Malwa.  One 
adventurous  captain  made  his  nest  on  the  impregnable 
rock  of  Gooti.  Another  became  the  lord  of  the  thotn 
sand  Tillages  whidi  are  scattered  among  the  green  rice* 
fields  of  Tanjore. 

That  was  the  time,  throughout  India,  of  double  gov- 
ernment. The  form  and  the  power  were  everywhere 
separated.  The  Mussulman  nabobs  who  had  become 
sovereign  princes,  the  Vizier  in  Oude,  and  the  Nizam 
at  Hyderabad,  still  called  themselves  the  viceroys  of 
the  honose  of  Tamerlane.  In  the  same  manner  the 
Mahratta  states,  though  really  independent  of  each 
other,  pretended  to  be  members  of  one  empire.  They 
all  acknowledged,  by  words  and  ceremonies,  the  su- 
premacy of  the  heir  of  Sevajee,  a  roi  fcdnSarU  who 
chewed  bang  and  toyed  with  dancing  girls  in  a  state 
prison  at  Sattara,  and  of  his  Peshwa  or  mayor  of  the 
palace,  a  great  hereditary  magistrate,  who  kept  a  court 
with  kingly  state  at  Poonah,  and  whose  authority  was 
obeyed  in  the  spacious  provinces  of  Aurungabad  and 
Bejapoor. 

Some  months  before  war  vras  declared  in  Europe  the 
government  of  Bengal  was  alarmed  by  the  news  that  a 
French  adventnrer,  who  passed  ftr  a  man  of  quality, 
had  arrived  at  Poonah.  It  was  said  that  he  had  been 
received  there  with  great  distinction,  that  he  had  deliv- 
ered to  the  Peshwa  letters  and  presents  ft€m  Lewis 
the  Sixteenth,  and  that  a  treaty,  hostile  to  England, 
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had  been  concluded  between  France  and  the   Mah- 
rattas. 

Hastings  immediately  resolved  to  strike  the  first  blow. 
The  title  of  the  Peshwa  was  not  undisputed.  A  por- 
tion of  the  Mahratta  nation  was  favoui^ble  to  a  pre- 
tender. The  Governor-General  determined  to  espouse 
this  pretender's  interest,  to  move  an  army  across  the 
peninsula  of  India,  and  to  form  a  close  alliance  with 
the  chief  ci  the  House  of  Bonsla,  who  ruled  Berar, 
and  who,  in  power  and  dignity,  was  inferior  to  none  of 
the  Mahratta  princes. 

The  army  had  marched,  and  the  negotiations  with 
Berar  were  in  progress,  when  a  letter  from  the  English 
consul  at  Cairo,  brought  the  news  that  war  had  been 
proclaimed  both  in  London  and  Paris.  All  the  meas- 
ures which  the  crisis  required  were  adopted  by  Hastings 
without  a  moment's  delay.  The  French  factories  in 
Bengal  were  seized.  Orders  were  sent  to  Madras  that 
Pondicherry  should  instantly  be  occupied.  Near  Cal- 
cutta, works  were  thrown  up  which  were  thought  to 
render  the  approach  of  a  hostile  force  impossible.  A 
maritime  establishment. was  formed  for  the  defence  of 
the  river.  Nine  new  battalions  of  sepoys  were  raised, 
and  a  corps  of  native  artillery  was  formed  out  of  the 
hardy  Lascars  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  Having  made 
these  arrangements,  the  Governor-General  with  calm 
confidence  pronounced  his  presidency  secure  from  all 
attack,  luiless  the  Mahrattas  should  march  against  it  in 
conjunction  with  the  French. 

The  expedition  which  Hastings  had  sent  westward 
was  not  so  speedily  or  completely  successful  as  most  of 
Ilia  undertakings.  The  commanding  officer  procrasti- 
nated. The  authorities  at  Bombay  blundered.  But 
the  Governor-General  persevered.     A  new  commander 
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rep^red  the  errors  of  his  predecessor.  Several  briUiant 
actions  spread  the  military  renown  of  the  Englisli 
throagh  regions  where  no  European  flag  had  ever  been 
seen.  It  is  probable  that,  if  a  new  and  more  formida- 
ble danger  had  not  compelled  Hastings  to  change  his 
whole  poUcj,  his  plans  respecting  the  Mabratta  empire 
would  have  been  carried  into  complete  effect 

The  aathorities  in  England  had  wisely  sent  out  to 
Boigal,  as  commander  of  the  forces  and  member  of 
the  Council,  one  of  the  most  distingnished  soldiers  of 
that  time.  Sir  Eyre  Coote  had,  many  years  before, 
been  conspicuoua  among  the  founders  of  the  British 
eoipire  in  the  East.  At  the  council  of  war  which  pre- 
ceded the  battle  of  Plassey,  he  earnestly  recommended, 
in  oiq>06itfton  to  the  majority,  that  daring  course  which, 
after  some  hesitation,  was  adopted,  and  which  was 
crowned  with  such  splendid  success.  He  subsequently 
commanded  in  the  south  of  India  against  the  brave 
and  unfortunate  Lally,  gained  the  decisive  battle  of 
Wandewash  over  the  French  and  their  native  allies, 
took  Pondichercy,  and  made  the  English  power  supreme 
in  the  Camatic.  Since  those  great  exploits  near  twenty 
years  had  elapaed.  Coote  had  no  longer  the  bodily  ao- 
tavity  which  he  had  shown  in  eariier  days ;  nor  was  the 
vigour  of  his  mind  altogether  unimpaired.  He  was 
capricious  and  fretful,  and  required  much  coaxing  to 
keep  him  in  good  humour.  It  musty  we  fear,  be  added 
that  the  love  of  money  had  grown  upon  him,  and  that 
he  thought  more  about  his  allowances,  and  less  about 
his  dutiee.  than  might  have  l*en  expected  fix«n  so  emi- 
nent  a  member  of  so  noble  a  profession.  Still  he  was 
perhaps  the  ablest  officer  that  was  then  to  be  found  in 
the  Britiah  aimy.  Among  the  native  soldiers  his  name 
was  great  and  his  influ^ioe  unrivalled.     Nor  is  he  yet 
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forgotten  by  them.  Now  and  then  a  white-beaxded  dd 
sepoy  may  still  be  found,  who  loves  to  talk  of  Porto 
Novo  and  Pollilore.  It  is  but  a  short  time  since  one  of 
those  aged  men  came  to  present  a  memorial  to  an  Eoig* 
lish  officer,  who  holds  one  of  the  highest  employments 
in  India.  A  print  of  Coote  hung  in  the  room.  The 
veteran  recognised  at  once  that  &ce  and  figure  which 
he  had  not  seen  for  more  IJian  half  a  century,  and,  for- 
getting his  sakm  to  the  living,  halted,  drew  himself  up, 
lifted  his  hand,  and  with  solemn  reverence  paid  his 
military  obeisaQee  to  the  dead. 

Coote,  though  he  did  not,  like  Barwell,  vote  ccm* 
stantly  with  the  Grovemor^Greneral,  was  by  no  means 
inclined  to  join  in  systematic  opposition,  and  on  most 
questions  concurred  with  Hastings,  who  did  his  best,  by 
assiduous  courtship,  and  by  readily  granting  the  moat 
exorbi|ant  allowances,  to  gratify  the  strongest  passions 
of  the  old  soldier* 

It  seemed  likely  at  this  time  that  a  general  recon* 
ciliation  would  put  an  end  to  the  quarrels  which  had, 
during  some  years,  weakened  and  disgraced  the  govern^ 
ment  of  Bengal.  The  dangers  of  the  empire  might 
well  induce  men  of  patriotic  feeling,-^ and  of  patriotie 
feeling  neither  Hastingi  nor  Francis  was  destitute,—* 
to  forget  private  enmities,  and  to  co-operate  heartily  for 
the  general  good.  Coote  had  never  been  concerned 
in  faction.  Wheler  was  thoroughly  tired  of  it*  Bar* 
well  had  made  an  smpLe  fortune,  and,  though  he  had 
promised  that  he  would  not  leave  Calcutta  while  his 
help  was  needed  in  Council,  was  most  desirooa  to 
return  to  England,  and  exerted  himself  to  promote  an 
arrangement  which  would  set  him  at  liberty. 

A  compact  was  made,  by  which  Francis  agreed  to 
desist  from  opposition,  and  Hastings  engaged  that  the 
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friendB  of  Franck  should  be  admitted  to  a  fiur  share 
of  the  hononn  and  emolaments  of  the  service.  During 
a  few  montlis  after  this  treaty  there  was  apparent  har- 
mony at  the  oonncil4>oaid. 

Hannony,  indeed,  was  nerer  more  necessary ;  for  at 
this  moment  internal  caliunities,  more  formidable  than 
war  itself,  menaced  Bengal.  The  anthon  of  the  Regn- 
kdng  Act  of  177S  had  established  two  independent 
powers,  the  one  judksiai,  the  other  politieal ;  and^  with 
a  earalessnesB  scandalonsly  common  in  English  legis- 
lation, had  omitted  to  define  the  Hnnts  of  either.  The 
Hidges  took  advantage  of  tiie  indistinetttess,  and  at* 
tempted  to  draw  to  themsehres  supreme  authority,  not 
only  within  Calcutta,  bnt  through  the  whde  of  the 
^reat  territory  snhject  to  the  Presidency  of  Fort  Wil- 
liam. There  are  few  Englishmen  who  will  not  admit 
that  the  En^ish  law,  in  spite  of  modem  improvements, 
is  nether  so  cheap  nor  so  speedy  as  might  be  wished. 
Still,  it  is  a  flystem  which  has  grown  up  among  us.  In 
some  pcMUts  it  has  been  fiishioned  to  snit  onr  feelings ; 
in  others,  it  has  gradually  lashfioned  oar  feelings  to 
suit  itadf.  "Erea  to  its  w^Mst  evik  we  are  accustomed ; 
and  tberefere,  fehoogh  we  may  complain  of  them,  they 
do  not  strike  us  with  the  horror  and  dismay  which 
wouM  be  prodaeed  by  a  new  grievance  of  smaller 
B&rentj,  la  India  the  case  is  widely  different. 
English  kw,  transplanted  to  Aat  country,  has  aD 
die  vices  firam  which  we  sufler  here;  it  has  them 
all  in  a  fer  h^her  degree;  and  it  has  other  vices, 
oompared  with  which  the  w<»«t  vices  fi^nn  which  we 
saflRar  are  trifles.  Dilatory  here,  it  is  fer  more  dila- 
tory in  a  land  where  die  help  of  an  interpreter  is 
needed  by  every  judge  and  by  every  advocate.  Costly 
bete,  it  is  fer  more  cosdy  in  a  land  into  which  tW 
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legal  practitioners  must  be  imported  fircHn  an  immense 
distanoe.      All  English    labour    in    India,  from    the 
labour  of  the  Governor-General  and  the  Conunander- 
in-Chief,  down  to  that  of  a  groom  or  a  watchmaker, 
must  be  paid  for  at  a  higher  rate  than  at  home.    No 
man  will  be  banished,  and  banbhed    to    the  torrid 
zone,  for  nothing*     The  rule  holds  good  with  respect  to 
the  legal  profession.    No  English  baigrister  will  work, 
fifteen  thousand  miles  from  all  his  friends,  with  the 
thermometer  at  ninety-six  in  the  shade,  fi>r  the  emolur 
ments  which  will  content  him  in  chambers  that  oveiv 
look  the  Thames.    Accordingly,  the  fees  at  Calcutta 
are  about  three  times  as  great  as  the  fees  of  Westmin* 
ster  Hall ;  and  this,  though  the  people  of  India  are,  her 
jond  all  comparison,  poorer  than  the  people  <^  England. 
Yet  the  delay  and  the  expense,  grievous  as  they  .are, 
form  the  smallest  part  of  the  evil  which  EngUah  law, 
imported  without  modifications  into  India,  could  not 
fiiil  to  produce.     The  strongest  feelings  of  our  nature, 
honour,  religion,  female  modesty,  rose  up  agtunst  the 
innovation*    Arrest  on  mesne  process  was  the  first  step 
in  most  civil  proceedings ;  and  to  a  native  of  rank  aiv 
rest  was  not  merely  a  restraint,  bui  a  foul  personal 
indignity.    Oaths  were  required  in  every  stage,  of  every 
suit;  and  the  feeling  of  a  Quaker  about  an  oath  is 
hardly  stronger  than  that  of  a  respectable  native..    That 
the  iq[>artmenta  of  a  woman  of  qiuJity  should  be  entered 
by  strange  men,  or  that  her  hoe  should  be  seen  by  t^em, 
are  in  the  East,  intolerable  outrages,  outrages  which  are 
more  dreaded  than  death,  and  which  can  be  expiated 
only  by  the  shedding  of  blood.     To  these  outrages  the 
most    disdnguished   families   of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and 
Orissa,  were  now  exposed.     ImagLue  what  the  slate  of 
our  own  countiy  would  be,  if  a  jurisprudence  were  <m 
a  sudden  introduced  among  us,  which  should  be  to  us 
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what  our  jnrispnidence  was  to  our  Ajdatic  subjects. 
Imagine  what  the  state  of  our  country  would  be,  if  it 
were  ^lacted  that  any  man,  by  merely  swearing  that  a 
debt  was  due  to  him,  should  acquire  a  right  to  insult  the 
persons  of  men  of  the  most  honourable  and  sacred  call- 
ings and  of  women  of  the  most  shrinking  delicacy,  to 
horsewhip  a  general  oi&cer,  to  put  a  bishop  in  the  stocks, 
to  treat  ladies  in  the  way  which  called  forth  the  blow  of 
Wat  Tyler.  Something  like  this  was  the  effect  of 
the  attempt  which  the  Supreme  Court  made  to  extend 
its  jurisdiction  oyer  the  whole  of  the  Company's  ter- 
ritoiy. 

A  reign  of  terror  b^gan,  of  tdrror  heightened  by 
mysteiy;  for  even  that  which  was  endured  was  less 
honrihle  than  that  which  was  anticipated.  No  man' 
knew  what  was  next  to  be  expected  from  this  strange 
tribunal.  It  came  firom  beyond  the  black  water,  as  the 
people  of  India,  with  mysterious  horror,  call  the  sea. 
It  consisted  of  judges  not  one  of  whom  was  familiar 
with  the  usages  of  the  millions  over  whom  thqr  claimed 
boundless  authority.  Its  records  were  kept  in  unknown 
daracters ;  its  sentences  were  pronounced  in  unknown 
aoands.  It  had  already  collected  round  itself  an  army 
of  the  wont  part  of  die  native  population,  informers, 
and  fidse  witnesses,  and  common  barrators,  and  agents 
of  chicane,  and  above  all,  a  banditti  of  baili&'  followers, 
compared  with  whom  the  retainers  of  the  worst  English 
q>unging4iouses,  in  the  worst  times,  might  be  consid- 
md  as  upright  and  tender-hearted.  Many  natives, 
b^dy  considered  among  their  countrymen,  were  seized, 
hurried  up  to  Calcutta,  flung  into  the  common  gaol,  not 
tost  any  crime  even  imputed,  not  for  any  debt  that  had 
been  proved,  but  merely  as  a  precaution  till  their  cause 
should  come  to  trial.     There  were  instances  in  which 
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men  of  the  most  venerable  dignity,  persecated  without 
a  came  by  extortioners,  died  of  rage  and  shame  in  the 
gripe  of  the  vile  algaazils  of  Impey.  The  harems  of 
noble  Mahommedans,  sanctuaries  respected  in  the  East 
by  governments  which  respected  nothing  else,  were 
burst  open  by  gangs  of  bailiiS^.  The  Mussulmans, 
braver  and  less  accustomed  to  submisrion  than  the  Hin- 
doos, sometimes  stood  on  their  defence ;  and  there  were 
instances  in  which  they  shed  their  blood  in  the  door- 
way, while  defending,  sword  in  hand,  the  sacred  apart- 
ments  of  tfieir  women.  Nay,  it  seemed  as  if  even  the 
faintr-hearted  Bengalee,  who  had  crouched  at  the  feet 
of  Surajah  Dowlah,  who  had  been  mute  during  the  ad- 
,  ministration  of  Vansittart,  would  at  length  find  courage 
in  despair.  No  Mahratta  invasion  had  ever  spread 
through  the  province  such  dismay  as  this  inrOadof  En^ 
lish  lawyers.  All  the  injustice  of  former  oppressors, 
Asiatic  and  European,  appeared  as  a  blessing  when  comr 
pared  with  the  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Every  class  of  the  population,  English  and  native, 
with  the  exception  of  the  ravenous  pettifoggers  who 
fattened  on  the  misery  and  terror  of  an  immense  com- 
munity, cried  out  loudly  against  tiiis*  fearful  oppression. 
But  the  judges  were  immovable.  If  a  bailiff  was  re^ 
sisted,  they  ordered  the  soldiers  to  be  called  out.  If  a 
servant  of  the  Company,  in  conformity  with  the  orders 
of  the  government,  withstood  the  miserable  catchpoles 
who,  with  Impey's  writs  in  their  hands,  exceeded  the 
insolence  and  rapacity  of  gang-robbers,  he  was  flung 
into  prison  for  a  contempt.  The  lapse  of  sixty  years, 
the  virtue  and  wisdom  of  many  eminent  magistrates 
who  have  during  that  time  administered  justice  in  the 
Supreme  Court,  have  not  effaced  from  the  minds  of  Ae 
people  of  Bengal  the  recollection  of  those  evil  days« 
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The  membere  of  the  goremment  were,  on  this  sub- 
ject, united  as  one  man.  Hastings  had  courted  the 
judges ;  he  had  found  them  useftd  instruments ;  but  he 
was  not  disposed  to  make  them  his  own  masters,  or  the 
masters  of  India.  His  mind  was  large ;  his  knowledge 
i£  die  native  character  most  accurate.  He  saw  that  the 
fljstem  pursued  by  the  Supreme  Court  was  degrading 
to  the  government  and  ruinous  to  the  people ;  and  he 
lesolved  to  oppose  it  manftdlj.  The  consequence  was, 
that  the  friendship,  if  that  be  the  proper  word  ibr  such 
a  connection,  which  had  existed  between  him  and 
Impey,  was  for  a  time  completely  dnsolved.  The  gov- 
ernment placed  itself  firmly  between  the  tyrannical 
tribunal  and  the  people.  The  Chief  Justice  proceeded 
to  the  wildest  excesses.  The  Governor-General  and 
all  the  members  of  Council  were  served  with  writs, 
calling  on  them  to  appear  before  the  King's  justices, 
and  to  answer  for  their  pubUc  acts.  This  was  too 
nrach.  Haslangs,  with  just  scorn,  refiised  to  obey  the 
call,  set  at  liberty  the  persons  wrongfully  detained  by 
the  Court,  and  took  measures  for  resisting  the  out- 
mgeons  proceedings  of  theaherifis'  officers,  if  necessary, 
by  the  sword.  But  he  had  in  view  another  device, 
whidi  might  prevent  the  necessity  of  an  appeal  to 
arms.  He  was  seldom  at  a  loss  for  an  expedient ;  and 
he  knew  Impey  well«  The  expedient,  in  this  case,  was 
a  very  simple  one,  ndther  more  nor  less  than  a  bribe. 
Lnpey  was,  by  act  of  parliament,  a  judge,  independent 
i£  the  government  of  Bengal,  and  entitled  to  a  salary 
of  eight  thousand  a  year.  Hastings  proposed  to  make 
him  also  a  judge  in  the  Company's  service,  removable 
ftt  the  pleasure  of  the  government  of  Bengal ;  and  to 
give  him,  in  that  capacity,  about  eight  thousand  a  year 
more.     It  was  understood  that,  in  consideration  of  this 
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new  salary,  Impej  would  desist  firom  oiging  the  high 
pretensions  of  his  court.  If  he  did  urge  these  preten- 
sions, the  goremment  could,  at  a  moment's  notiGe, 
eject  him  from  the  new  place  which  had  been  created 
for  him*  The  bargain  was  struck  ;  Bengal  was  saved ; 
an  appeal  to  force  waa  averted ;  and  the  Chief  Justice 
was  rich,  quiet,  and  infamous. 

Of  Lnpey's  conduct  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak.  It 
was  of  a  piece  with  almost  every  part  of  his  condu^ 
that  comes  under  the  notice  of  history.  No  other  such 
judge  has  dishonoured  the  English  ermine,  since  Jef- 
feries  drank  himself  to  death  in  the  Tower.  But  we 
cannot  agree  with  those  who  have  blamed  Hastings  for 
this  transaction.  The  case  stood  thus.  The  negligent 
manner  in  which  the  Regulating  Act  had  been  framed 
put  it  in  the  power  of  the  Chief  Justice  to  throw  a 
great  country  into  the  most  dreadfril  confrision.  He 
was  determined  to  use  his  power  to  the  utmost,  unless 
he  was  paid  to  be  still ;  and  Hastings  consented  to  pay 
hhn.  The  necessity  was  to  be  d^lored.  It  is  also  to 
be  deplored  that  pirates  should  be  able  to  exact  ransom, 
by  threatening  to  make  their  captives  walk  a  plank. 
But  to  ransom  a  captive  from  pirates  has  always  been 
held  a  humane  and  Christian  act ;  and  it  would  be  ab*- 
surfl  to  charge  the  payer  of  the  ransom  with  corrupting 
the  virtue  of  the  corsair.  This,  we  seriously  think,  is 
a  not  un&ir  illustration  of  the  relative  posilaon  of 
Impey,  Hasting,  and  the  people  of  India.  Whether 
it  was  right  in  Impey  to  demand  or  to  accept  a  price 
for  powers  which,  if  they  really  belonged  to  him,  he 
could  not  abdicate,  which,  if  they  did  not  belong  to 
him,  he  ought  never  to  have  usurped,  and  wliich  in 
neither  case  he  could  honestly  seU,  is  one  question.  It 
is  quite  another  question,  whether  Hastings  was  not 
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right  to  give  any  sum,  however  large,  to  any  man, 
however  worthless,  rather  than  either  surrender  mill- 
ions of  human  beings  to  pillage,  or  rescue  them  hy 
civil  war. 

Francis  strongly  opposed  this  arrangement.  It  may, 
indeed,  be  suspected  that  personal  aversion  to  Impey 
was  as  strong  a  motive  with  Francis  as  regard  for  the 
welfiure  of  the  province.  To  a  mind  burning  with 
resentment,  it  might  seem  better  to  leave  Bengal  to  the 
oppreasoiB  than  to  redeeYn  it  by  enriching  them.  It  is 
not  improbable,  on  the  other  hand,  that  Hastings  may 
have  been  the  more  willing  to  resort  to  an  expedient 
agreeable  to  the  Chief  Justice,  because  that  high  ftinc- 
tianuy  had  already  been  so  serviceable,  and  might, 
when  existing  dissensions  were  composed,  be  serviceaUe 
again. 

But  it  was  not  on  this  point  alone  that  Francis  was 
BOW  opposed  to  Hastings.  The  peace  between  them 
proved  to  be  only  a  short  and  hollow  truce,  during 
which  their  mutual  aversion  was  constantly  becoming 
stronger.  At  length  an  explosion  took  place.  Hastings 
publicly  charged  Francis  with  having  deceived  him, 
and  with  having  induced  BarweU  to  quit  the  service 
by  insincere  promises.  Then  came  a  dispute,  such  as 
frequently  arises  even  between  honourable  men,  when 
they  may  make  important  agreements  by  mere  verbal 
conmiunication.  An  impartial  historian  will  probably 
be  of  opinion  that  they  had  misunderstood  each  other ; 
but  their  minds  were  so  much  embittered  that  they 
imputed  to  each  other  nothing  less  than  deliberate  vil- 
kny.  *^  I  do  not,"  said  Hastings,  in  a  minute  recorded 
<m  the  Consultations  of  the  Government,  ^*I  do  not 
trust  to  Mr.  Francis's  promises  of  candor,  convinced 
that  he  is  incapable  of  it.    I  judge  of  his  public  conduct 
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by  his  private,  which  I  have  found  to  be  void  of  troth 
and  honour."  After  the  Council  had  risen,  Francis 
put  a  challenge  into  the  Governor-General's  hand.  It 
was  instantly  accepted.  They  met  and  fired.  Francis 
was  shot  through  the  body.  He  was  carried  to  a 
neighbouring  house,  where  it  appeared  that  the  wound, 
though  severe,  was  not  mortal.  Hastings  inquired 
repeatedly  after  his  enemy's  health,  and  proposed  to 
call  on  him ;  but  Francis  coldly  decUned  the  visit.  He 
had  a  proper  sense,  he  said,  of  the  Govem(»>G6neraI's 
politeness,  but  could  not  consent  to  any  private  inter- 
view.    They  could  meet  only  at  the  council-board. 

In  a  very  short  time  it  was  made  signally  manifest 
to  how  great  a  danger  the  GovemooGeneral  had,  on 
this  occasion,  exposed  his  country.  A  crisis  arrived 
with  with  which  he,  and  he  alone,  was  competent  to 
deal.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  if  he  had  been 
taken  from  the  head  of  affidrs,  the  years  1780  and  1781 
would  have  been  as  fiital  to  our  power  in  Asia  as  to  our 
power  in  America* 

The  Mahrattas  had  been  the  chief  objects  of  appr^ 
hension  to  Hasriuffl.  The  measures  which  he  had 
adopted  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  their  power,  had  at 
first  been  frustrated  by  the  errors  of  those  whom  he  was 
compelled  to  employ ;  but  his  perseverance  and  ability 
seemed  likely  to  be  crowded  with  success,  wh^i  a 
&r  more  formidable  danger  showed  itself  in  another 
quarter. 

About  durty  years  before  this  time,  a  Mahom- 
medan  soldier  had  begun  to  distinguish  himself  in  the 
wars  of  Southern  India.  His  education  had  been  neg- 
lected ;  his  extraction  was  humble.  His  father  had 
been  a  petty  officer  of  revenue ;  his  grand&ther  a  wan- 
dering dervise.    But  though  thus  meanly  descended, 
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though  ignorant  even  of  the  alphabet,  the  adventurer 
had  no  sooner  been  placed  at  the  head  of  a  body  of 
troops  than  he  i4[>proved  himself  a  man  bom  for  con« 
quest  and  command.  Among  the  crowd  of  chie&  who 
were  struggling  for  a  share  of  India,  none  could  cam* 
pare  with  him  in  the  quaUties  of  the  captain  and  the 
statesman.  He  became  a  general ;  he  became  a  soveiv 
eign.  Out  of  the  fragments  of  old  principalities,  which 
had  gone  to  pieces  in  the  general  wreck,  he  formed  for 
himself  a  great,  compact,  and  vigorous  empire.  That 
empire  he  ruled  with  the  ability,  severity,  and  vigilance 
of  Lewis  the  Eleventh*  Licentious  in  his  pleasures, 
implacable  in  his  rev^age^  he  had  yet  enlargement  of 
mind  enough  to  perceive  how  macii  the  prosperity  of 
subjects  adds  to  the  strength  of  governments.  He  was 
an  oppressor ;  but  he  had  at  least  the  merit  of  protect* 
ing  his  people  against  all  oppression  except  his  own. 
He  was  now  in  estreme  old  age ;  but  his  intellect  was 
as  clear,  and  his  spirit  as  high,  as  in  the  pome  of  man- 
hood. Such  was  the  great  Hyder  Ali,  the  founder  of 
the  Mahommedan  kingdom  of  Mysore,  and  the  most 
formidable  enemy  with  whom  the  English  conqaerors 
of  Lidia  have  ever  had  to  ccxit^id. 

Had  Hastings  been  governor  of  Madras,  Hyder 
would  have  be^i  either  made  a  fiiend,  or  vigoronsly 
encountered  as  an  enemy.  Unh^pdiy  the  Ernglish 
authorities  in  the  south  provoked  their  powerfiil  neigh** 
hour's  hostility,  without  being  prepared  to  repel  it.  On 
a  sudden,  an  army  of  ninety  thoosaod  men,  far  supe- 
rior ic  discipline  and  efficiency  to  any. other  native 
force  that  could  be  found  in  Lidia,  came  pouring 
throogb  those  wUd  passes  wlrich,  worn  by  monntoin 
torrents,  and  dark  With  jungle,  lead  down  from  the 
table  land  of  Mysore  to  the  plains  of  the  Camatic. 
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This  great  army  was  accompanied  by  a  hundred  pieces 
of  cannon ;  and  its  movements  were  guided  by  many 
French  officers,  trained  in  the  best  militaiy  schools  of 
Europe. 

Hyder  was  ererywhere  triumphant.  The  sepoys  in 
many  British  garrisons  flung  down  their  arms.  Some 
forts  were  surrendered  by  treachery,  and  some  by 
despair.  In  a  few  days  the  whole  open  countiy  nortli 
of  the  Coleroon  had  submitted.  The  English  inhabi- 
tants of  Madras  could  already  see  by  night,  from  the 
top  of  Mount  St.  Thomas,  the  eastern  sky  reddened  by 
a  vast  semicircle  of  blaring  villages.  The  white  villas, 
to  which  our  countrymen  retire  after  the  daily  labours  of 
government  and  of  trade,  when  the  cool  evening  breeze 
spring,  up  from  the  bay,  were  now  left  without  inhabi- 
tants  ;  for  bands  of  the  fierce  horsemen  of  Mysore  had 
already  been  seen  prowling  among  the  tulip-trees,  and 
near  the  gay  verandas.  Even  the  town  was  not 
thought  secure,  and  the  British  merchants  and  public 
fimctionaries  made  haste  to  crowd  themsdves  behind 
'  the  cannon  of  Fort  St.  George. 

There  were  the  means,  indeed,  of  assembling  an  army 
which  might  have  defended  the  presidency,  and  even 
driven  the  invader  back  to  his  mountains.  Sir  Hector 
Munro  was  at  the  head  of  one  considerable  force ; 
Baillie  was  advancing  with  another.  United,  they 
might  have  presented  a  formidable  front  even  to  such 
an  enemy  as  Hyder.  But  the  English  commanders, 
neslectinfi:  those  ftindamental  rules  of  the  military  art 
of  whiTdie  propriety  is  obvious  even  to  men  wlbJ  had 
never  received  a  military  education,  d^erred  their  junc- 
tion, and  were  separately  attacked.  Baillie's  detach- 
ment was  destroyed.  Munro  was  forced  to  abandon 
his  baggage,  to  fling  his  guns  into  the  tanks,  and  to 
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save  himself  hj  a  retreat  which  might  be  called  a  flight. 
In  three  weeks  from  the  commeDcement  of  the  war, 
the  British  emjHre  in  Southern  India  had  been  brought 
to  the  verge  of  ruin.  Only  a  few  fortified  places 
remained  to  us.  The  glory  of  our  arms  had  departed. 
It  was  known  that  a  great  French  expedition  might 
soon  be  expected  on  the  coast  of  CoromandeL  En^ 
land,  beset  by  enemies  on  every  side,  was  in  no  condi- 
tion to  protect  such  remote  dependendies* 

Then  it  was  that  the  fertile  genius  and  serene 
courage  of  Hastings  achieved  their  most  signal  trimnph. 
A  smft  ship,  flying  before  the  south-west  monsoon, 
brought  the  evil  tidings  in  a  few  days  to  Caleatta.  In 
twenty-four  hours  the  Govemor-General  had  framed  a 
complete  plan  of  fo^cy  adapted  to  the  altetied  state  cf 
affiurs.  The  struggle  with  Hyder  was  a  struggle  for 
life  and  death.  AH  minor  objects  must  be  saciifieed  to 
the  preservation  of  the  Camatic  The  disputes  with 
the  Mahrattas  must  be  accommodated.  A  large  jsnUkacrf 
force  and  a  supply  of  money  must  be  HUBtantly  sent  to 
Madras.  But  even  these  measures  would  be  inaoffi*' 
cient,  unless  the  war,  hitherto  so  grossly  mismanaged, 
were  placed  under  the  direction  of  a  vigorous  mind; 
It  was  no  time  for  trifling.  Hatting,  detenmn*!  to 
resort  to  an  extreme  exercise  of  power,  to.  suspend  the 
incapable  governor  of  Fort  St.  Geoige,  to  send  Sir 
Eyre  Coote  to  oppose  Hyder,  and  to  inteust  that 
distinguished  general  with  the  whole  administcation 
of  the  war. 

In  spite  of  the  sullen  (^position  of  Francis,  who 
had  now  recovered  from  his  wound,  and  had  returned 
to  the  Council,  the  Governor-General's  wise  and  firm 
policy  was  approved  by  the  majority  of  the  board. 
The  reinforcements  were  sent  off  with  great  expedi<» 
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tion,  and  reached  Madras  before  the  French  armament 
arrived  in  the  Indian  seas.  Coote,  broken  by  age  and 
disease,  was  no  longer  the  Coote  of  Wondewash ;  but 
he  was  still  a  resolute  and  skilfol  commander.  Tlio 
prepress  of  H jder  was  arrested ;  and  in  a  few  months 
the  great  victory  of  Porto  Novo  retrieved  the  honour 
of  the  English  arms. 

In  the  mean  time  Francis  had  returned  to  England, 
and  Hastings  was  now  left  perfectly  unfettered.  Whelei- 
had  gradually  been  relaxing  in  his  opposition,  and, 
after  the  departure  of  his  vehement  and  implacable 
colleague,  co-operated  heartily  with  the  6ovemor-6en^ 
end,  whose  influentoe  over  the  British  in  India,  always 
great,  had,  by  the  vigour  and  success  of  his  recent 
measures,  been  considerably  increased. 

But,  though  the  difficulties  arising  j6rom  Actions 
within  the  Council  were  at  an  end,  another  class  of 
difficulties  had  become  more  pressing  than  ever.  The 
financial  embarrassment  was  extreme.  Hastings  had 
to  find  the  means,  not  only  of  carrying  on  the  govern- 
ment of  Bengal,  but  of  maintaining  a  most  costly  war 
against  both  Indian  and  European  enemies  in  the 
Camatic,  and  of  making  remittances  to  England.  A 
few  years  before  this  time  he  had  obtained  relief  by 
plundering  the  Mogul  and  enslaving  the  Rohillas; 
nor  were  the  resources  of  his  firuitftd  mind  by  any 
means  exhausted. 

His  first  design  was  on  Benares,  a  city  which  in 
-wealth,  population,  dignity,  and  sanctity,  was  among 
the  foremost  in  Asia.  It  was  commonly  believed  that 
half  a  million  of  human  beings  was  crowded  into  that 
labyrinth  of  lofty  alleys,  rich  with  shrines,  and  mina- 
rets, and  balconies,  and  carved  oriels,  to  which  the 
sacred  apes  dung  by  hundreds.     The  traveller  could 
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■earcelj  make  his  way  through  the  press  of  holjr  men^ 
dicants  and  not  less  holj  bolls.  The  broad  and  stately 
flights  of  stqps  which  descended  from  these  swarming 
haunts  to  the  bathing-places  along  the  Ganges  were 
worn  erery  day  by  the  footsteps  of  an  innumerable 
multitude  of  worshippers.  The  schools  and  temples 
drew  crowds  of  pious  Hindoos  from  every  province 
where  the  Bxahminical  faith  was  known.  Hundreds 
of  devotees  came  thither  every  monl^  to  die :  for  it 
was  believed  that  a  peculiarly  happy  fate  awaited  the 
man  who  should  pass  from  the  sacred  city  into  the 
sacred  river.  Nor  was  superstition  the  only  motive 
whieh  allured  strangers  to  that  great  metropolis.  Com- 
merce had  as  many  pilgrims  as  religion.  AU  along  the 
shores  of  the  venerable  stream  lay  great  fleets  of  ves- 
sds  laden  with  rich  merchandise.  From  the  looms  of 
Benares  went  forth  the  most  dehcate  silks  that  adorned 
the  balls  of  St.  James's  and  of  Yersailles ;  and  in  the 
faasEBis,  the  muslins  of  Bengal  %nd  the  sabres  of  Oude 
were  minted  with  the  jewels  of  Golconda  and  the 
shawls  of  Cashmere.  This  rich  capital^and  the  sui^ 
rounding  tract,  had  long  been  under  the  immediate  rule 
of  a  Hindoo  prince,  who  rendered  homage  to  the  Mogul 
emperors.  During  the  great  anarchy  of  India,  the  lords 
of  Benares  became  independent  of  the  court  of  Delhi, 
but  were  compelled  to  submit  to  the  authority  of  the 
Nabob  of  Oude.  Oppressed  by  this  formidable  n^gh<*> 
hour,  they  invoked  the  protection  of  the  English.  The 
Rpgliyb  jNPotection  was  given ;  and  at  length  the  Nabob 
Vizier,  by  a  solemn  treaty,  ceded  all  his  rights  over 
Benares  to  the  Company.  From  that  time  the  Rajah 
was  the  vassal  of  the  government  of  Bengal,  acknowl- 
edged its  supremacy,  and  engaged  to  send  an  annual 
tribute  to  Fen  William.  This  tribute  Chey  te  Sing,  the 
ceis:nmg  prince,  had  paid  with  strict  punctuality. 
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Aboat  the  precise  nature  of  the  legal  relation  be* 
tween  the  Company  and  the  Rajah  of  Benares,  there 
has  be^i  much  warm  and  acnte  controverey.  On  the 
one  side  it  has  been  maintained  that  Cheyte  Sing  was 
merely  a  great  subject  on  whom  the  superior  power 
had  a  ri^t  to  call  for  aid  in  the  neceesities  of  the  em« 
pire.  On  the  other  side,  it  has  been  contended  that 
he  was  an  independent  prince,  that  the  only  claim  which 
the  Company  had  upon  him  was  for  a  fixed  tribute, 
and  that,  while  the  fixed  tribute  was  r^olarly  paid, 
as  it  assuredly  was,  the  English  had  no  more  right  to 
exact  any  fiirther  contribution  firom  him  than  to  demand 
subsidies  from  H<dland  or  Denmark.  Nothing  is  easier 
than  tofiwl  precedente  and  analogies  in  feTour  of  either 
view. 

Our  own  impression  is  that  neither  view  is  correct. 
It  was  too  much  the  halnt  of  English  pohtidans  to  take 
it  for  granted  that  there  was  in  India  a  known  and  defi«- 
nite  constitution  by  w^iich  questions  of  this  kind  were 
to  be  decided.  The  truth  is  that,  dnring  the  interval 
which  elapsed  between  the  fidl  of  the  house  of  Tamer^ 
lane  and  the  establishment  of  the  British  ascendency, 
there  was  no  such  c<mstitulion.  The  old  order  of  things 
had  passed  away ;  the  new  order  of  things  was  not  yet 
formed.  All  was  transition^  confiisinn,  obscurity.  £^ 
eiybody  k^  his  head  as  he  best  might,  and  scrambled 
for  whatever  he  could  get^  There  have  been  similar  sear- 
sons  in  Europe.  The  time  of  tiiie  dissobition  of  the 
Carlovingian  empire  is  an  instanee*  Who  would  thmk 
of  seriously  discussing  the  question,  what  extent  of  pe- 
cuniary  aid  and  of  obedience  Hugh  Capet  had  a  consti- 
tutional right  to  demand  from  the  Duke  of  Britanny 
i»r  the  Duke  of  Normandy  ?  The  words  ^^conslitutaonid 
right "  had,  in  that  state  of  society,  no  meaning.     If 
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Hugh  Capet  laid  hands  <m  all  the  possessions  of  the  Duke 
o£  Normandj,  this  might  be  nnjust  and  immoral ;  but 
it  would  not  be  iUegal,  in  Ae  sense  in  which  the  ordi- 
nances of  Charles  the  Tenth  were  illegal.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Doke  of  Normandy  made  war  on  Hugh 
Capet,  this  aught  be  unjust  and  immoral ;  but  it  "would 
not  be  illegal^  in  the  sense  in  which  the  expedition  of 
Prince  Louis  Bonaparte  was  aiegal. 

Very  similar  to  this  was  the  state  of  India  sixty  years 
ago.  Of  the  existing  governments  not  a  single  one 
oonld  lay  dam  to  legitknacy,  or  could  plead  any  other 
title  than  recent  eceupation.  There  was  scarcely  a 
province  in  which  the  real  sovereignty  and  the  nominal 
scKvereignty  were  not  ^fejaiBed.  Titles  and  forms  were 
■till  retained  which  implied  that  the  heir  of  Tamerlane 
was  an  abaolnte  roler,  and  that  the  Kabobs  of  ihe 
jHOvinees  were  his  lieutenants.  In  reahty,  he  was  a 
csptive.  The  Nabobs  were  in  some  places  independent 
princes*  In  other  places,  as  in  Bengal  and  the  Car- 
natie,  they  had,  fike  their  master,  become  mere  phan- 
toms, and  tibe  Company  was  supreme.  Among  the 
Mahratfeas,  again,  the  heir  of  Sevajee  still  kept  the  title 
of  Bajah ;  bnt  he  was  a  prisoner,  and  his  prime  minis- 
ter, the  Peshwa,  had  become  the  hereditary  chief  of  the 
state*  The  Peshwa,  in  his  turn,  was  &st  sinking  into 
the  same  degraded  situation  into  which  he  had  reduced 
llie  Rajah.  It  was,  we  b^eve,  impossible  to  find,  from 
the  Himalayas  to  Mysore,  a  single  government  which 
was  at  once  a  government  de  faeto^  and  a  government 
deyure,  which  possessed  die  physical  means  of  making 
itsdf  feared  by  its  neighbours  and  subjects,  and  which 
had  at  the  same  time  the  authority  derived  from  law  and 
long  prescription. 

Hastings  clearly  discerned  what  was  hidden  from 
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most  of  his  contemporaries,  that  such  a  state  of  things 
gave  immense  advantages  to  a  ruler  of  great  talents 
and  few  scruples.  In  every  international  question  that 
could  arise,  he  had  his  option  between  the  de  facto 
ground  and  the  de  jure  ground ;  and  the  probability 
was  that  one  of  those  grounds  would  sustain  any  daim 
that  it  might  be  convenient  for  him  to  make,  and  ena- 
ble him  to  resist  any  clsdm  made  by  others.  In  every 
controversy,  accordingly,  he  resorted  to  the  plea  which 
suited  his  immediate  purpose,  without  troubling  himself 
in  the  least  about  consistency;  and  thus  he  scarcely 
ever  fiuled  to  find  what,  to  persons  of  short  memories 
and  scanty  information,  seemed  to  be  a  justification  for 
what  he  wanted  to  do.  Sometimes  the  Nabob  of  Ben- 
gal is  a  shadow,  sometimes  a  monarch.  Sometimes  the 
Vi^der  is  a  mere  deputy,  sometimes  an  independent 
potentate.  If  it  is  expedient  for  the  C(Hnpany  to  show 
some  legal  title  to  the  revenues  of  Ben^J,  the  grant 
under  the  seal  of  the  Mogul  is  brought  forward  as  an 
instrument  of  the  highest  authority.  When  the  Mogul 
asks  for  the  rents  which  were  reseirved  to  him  by  that 
very  grant,  he  is  told  that  he  is  a  mere  pageant,  that 
the  English  power  rests  on  a  very  di£fer«it  foundation 
from  a  charter  given  by  him,  that  he  is  welcome  to  play 
at  royalty  as  long  as  he  likes,  but  that  he  must  expect 
no  tribute  from  the  real  masters  of  India. 

It  is  true  that  it  was  in  the  power  of  others,  as  well 
f  as  of  Hastings,  to  practise  this  legerdemain  ;  but  in  the 
controversies  of  governments,  sophistry  is  of  httle  use 
unless  it  be  backed  by  power.  There  is  a  principle 
which  Hiistlngs  was  fond  of  asserting  in  the  strongest 
terms,  and  on  which  he  acted  with  undeviating  steadi- 
ness. It  is  a  principle  which,  we  must  own,  though  it 
may  be  grossly  abused,  can  hardly  be  disputed  in  the 
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{HQflent  state  of  pubKc  law.  It  is  this,  that  where  an 
amUgaous  question  arises  between  two  governments, 
there  is,  if  thej  cannot  agree,  no  appeal  except  to  force, 
and  that  the  opinion  of  the  stronger  must  prevail.  Al- 
most eveiy  question  was  ambiguous  in  India.  The 
En^ish  government  was  the  strongest  in  India.  The 
consequences  are  obvious.  The  English  government 
mi^t  do  exactly  what  it  jchose. 

The  English  government  now  chose  to  wring  money 
out  of  Cheyte  Sing..  It  had  formerly  been  convenient 
to  treat  him  as  a  sovereign  prince ;  it  was  now  conven- 
ient to  treat  him  as  a  subject.  Dexterity  inferior  to 
that  of  Hastings  could  easily  /ind,  in  the  general  chaos 
of  laws  «nd  customs,  argumente  for  either  couMe.  Has- 
tmgg  wanted  a  great  supply.  It  was  known  that 
Cheyte  Sing  had  a  large  revenue,  and  it  was  suspected 
that  he  had  accumulated  a  treasure.  Nor  was  he  a  &- 
vourite  at  Calcutta.  He  had«  when  the  Govemor- 
Greneral  was  in  great  difficulties*  courted  the  fiivour  of 
Francis  and  Clavering.  Hastings,  who,  less  perhaps 
firom  evil  passions  than  from  policy,  seldom  left  an  iii- 
jury  unpunished,  was  not  sorry  that  the  fate  of  Cheyte 
Sing  should  teach  neighbouring  princes  the  same  lesson 
which  the  fate  of  Nuncomar  had  already  impressed  on 
the  inhabitants  of  Bengal. 

In  1778,  on  the  first  breaking  out  of  die  war  with 
France,  Cheyte  Sing  was  called  upon  to  pay,  in  addi- 
tion to  his  fixed  tribute,  an  extraordinary  contribution 
of  fifty  thousand  pounds.  In  1779,  an  equal  sum  was 
exacted.  In  1780,  the  demand  was  renewed.  Cheyte 
Sing,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  some  indulgence,  secretly 
offered  the  Governor-General  a  bribe  of  twenty  thou- 
sand pounds.  Hastings  took  the  money,  and  his  ene- 
mies have  maintained  that  he  took  it  intending  to 
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keep  it.  He  certainly  concealed  the  transaction,  for  a 
time,  both  from  the  Council  in  Bengal  and  from  tbe 
Directors  at  home ;  nor  did  he  ever  give  any  satisfac- 
torj  reason  for  the  concealment.  Pnblic  spirit,  or 
the  fear  of  detection,  at  last  determined  him  to  mth- 
stand  the  temptation.  He  paid  over  the  bribe  to  the 
Company's  treasury,  and  insisted  that  the  Rajah  shomld 
instantly  comply  with  the  dauandfi  of  the  English 
government.  The  Rajah,  after  the  fashion  of  his 
countrymen,  shuffled,  solidted,  and  pleaded  povertjr. 
The  grasp  of  Hastings  was  not  to  be  so  eluded.  He 
added  to  the  requisition  another  ten  thousand  pounds 
as  a  fine  for  delay,  and  sent  troops  to  exact  the 
money* 

The  money  was  paid.  But  this  was  not  enough. 
The  late  events  in  the  south  of  India  had  increased 
the  financial  embarrassments  of  the  Company.  Has- 
tings was  determined  to  plunder  Cheyte  Sing,  and,  for 
that  end,  to  fasten  a  quarrel  on  him.  Accordingly,  the 
Rajah  was  now  required  to  keep  a  body  of  cavalry  for 
the  service  of  the  British  government*  He  objected 
and  evaded.  This  was  exactly  what  the  Gorremor- 
General  wanted.  He  had  now  a  pretext  fi)r  treating 
the  wealthiest  of  his  vassals  as  a  criminal.  ^^I  r^ 
solved,"  —  these  are  the  words  of  Hastings  himself,— 
"to  draw  from  his  guilt  the  means  of  relief  of  the 
Company's  distresses,  to  make  him  pay  largely  for  his 
pardon,  or  to  exact  a  severe  vengeance  for  past  delin- 
quency." The  plan  was  simply  this,  to  demand  larger 
and  larger  contributions  till  the  Rajah  should  be  driven 
to  remonstrate,  then  to  call  his  remonstrance  a  crime, 
and  to  punish  him  by  confiscating  all  his  possessions. 

Cheyte  Sing  was  in  the  greatest  dismay.  He  offered 
two  hundred  thousand  pounds  to  propitiate  the  British 
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govemmeilt.  But  Hastings  replied  that  nottimg  less 
than  half  a  miUioii  would  be  accepted.  Nay,  he  began 
to  think  of  selling  Benajres  to  Onde,  as  he  had  formerly 
sold  Allahabad  and  Rohilcond,  The  matter  was  one 
which  could  not  be  well  managed  at  a  distance ;  and 
Hastingft  rescdyed  to  visit  Benares. 

Chejrte  Sing  reeeiyed  his  lie^  lord  with  eyery 
mark  of  reverence,  came  near  sixty  miles,  with  his 
guards,  to  meet  and  escort  the  illnstrioos  visiter,  .and 
^qpressed  his  deep  concern  at  the  displeasnre  of  the 
English*  He  even  took  off  his  turban,  and  kid  it  in 
the  lap  of  Hastings,  a  gesture  wUdi  in  India  marks  the 
most  profound  submission  and  devotion.  Hastings 
behaved  with  cold  and  r^ulsive  sevority.  Having 
anived  at  Benares,  he  sent  to  the  Rajah  a  paper  con- 
taining the  demands  q£  the  government  of  Bengal. 
The  Rajah,  in  reply,  attempted  to  dear  himself  from 
the  accusations  brought  against  him.  Hastings,  who 
wanted  money  and  not  excuses,  was  not  to  be  put  off 
by  the  ordinaiy  artifices  of  Eastern  n^otiationi.  He 
instantly  ordesed  the  Rajah  to  be  arrested  and  placed 
luider  «i>fl  costody  of  two  oomi>«.ies  of  8«p<^. 

In  taking  these  strong  measures,  Hastings  scarcely 
showed  his  usual  judgment.  It  is  possible  that,  haviog 
had  little  opportunity  of  personally  observing  any  part 
of  the  peculation  of  India,  except  the  Bengalees,  he 
was  not  ftdOty  aware  of  the  difference  between  their 
character  and  that  of  the  tribes  which  inhabit  the 
upper  provinces.  He  was  now  in  a  land  £u:  more 
&vourahle  to  the  vigour  of  the  Imman  frame  than  the 
Delta  of  the  Ganges;  in  a  land  firuitfiil  of  soldiers, 
who  have  been  feund  worthy  to  £bIlDw  English  bat- 
talions to  the  charge  and  into  the  breach.  The  Rajah 
was  popular  among  his  sulgects.    His  administration 
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had  been  m3d;  and  the  prosperity  of  Ae  district 
which  he  governed  presented  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
depressed  state  of  Bahar  nnder  our  rule,  and  a  still 
more  striking  contrast  to  the  misery  of  the  provinces 
which  were  cursed  by  the  tyranny  of  the  Nabob  Virier. 
The  national  and  religious  prejudices  with  whkh  the 
English  were  regarded  throughout  India  were  peculiarly 
intense  in  the  metropolis  of  the  Brahminical  supersti* 
tion.  It  can  therefore  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the 
Govemor*General,  before  he  outraged  the  dignity  of 
Cheyte  Sing  by  an  arrest,  ought  to  have  assembled  a 
force  capable  of  bearing  down  all  opposition.  This 
had  not  been  done.  The  handftil  of  Sepoys  who  at- 
tended Hastings  would  probably  have  been  sufficient  to 
overawe  Moor^edabad,  or  the  Black  Town  of  Calcutta. 
But  they  were  unequal  to  a  conflict  with  the  hardy 
rabble  of  Benares.  The  streets  surrounding  the  palace 
were  filled  by  an  immense  multitude,  of  wh<»n  a  lai^ 
proportion,  as  is  usual  in  Upper  India,  wore  arms. 
The  tumult  became  a  fight,  and  the  fight  a  massacre. 
The  English  officers  defended  themselves  with  desperate 
courage  against  overwhelming  numbers,  and  fell,  as 
became  them,  sword  in  hand.  The  sepoys  were  butch- 
ered. The  gates  were  forced.  The  captive  prince, 
neglected  by  his  gaolers  during  the  confiision,  discovered 
an  outlet  which  opened  on  the  precipitous  bank  of  the 
Ganges,  let  himself  down  to  the  water  by  a  string 
made  of  die  turbans  of  his  attendants,  found  a  boat, 
and  escaped  to  the  opporite  shore. 

If  Hastings  had,  by  indiscreet  violence,  brought  himr 
sdf  into  a  difficult  and  perilous  situation,  it  is  only  just 
to  acknowledge  that  he  extricated  himself  with  even 
more  than  his  usual  ability  and  presence  of  mind.  He 
had  only  fifty  men  with  him.     The  building  in  which 
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he  bad  taken  up  bis  reaidence  was  on  every  side  block- 
aded by   the  insorgents.     But  his  fortitude  remained 
nnabaken.     The  Rajah  from  the  other  side  of  the  river 
sent  apologies  and  liberal  o£fers«     They  were  not  even 
ansiwered*      Some  subtle  and  enterprising  men  were 
found  who  midertook  to  pass  thiough  the  throng  of 
enemies,  and  to  convey  the  intelligence  of  the  late 
events  to  the  Knglish  cantonments.    It  is  the  fashion 
of  the  natives  of  India  to  wear  large  earrings  of  gold* 
When  they  travel,  the  rings  are  laid  aside,  lest  the 
(Hrecions  metal  should  tempt  some  gang  of  robbers; 
and,  in  place  of  the  ring,  a  qnill  or  a  roll  of  paper  is 
inserted  in  the  orifice  to  prevent  it  from  closing.     Has- 
tingii  placed  in  the  ears  of  his  messengers  letters  rolled 
np  in  the  smallest  compass.    Some  of  these  letters  were 
addressed  to  the  commanders  of  English  troops.     One 
was  written  to  assore  his  wife  of  his  safety.     One  was 
to  the  envoy  whom  he  had  sent  to  negotiate  with 
the  Mahrattas.    Instructions  for  the  negotiati<m  were 
needed;  and  the  Governor-General  framed  them  in 
1h»t  situation  of  ertieme  danger,  wili  as  much  com- 
posure  as  if  he  had  been  writing  in  his  palace  at  Cal* 
cutta.  ' 

Things,  however,  were  not  yet  at  the  worst.  '  An 
English  officer  of  more  spirit  than  judgment,  eager  to 
distinguish  himself,  made  a  premature  attack  on  the 
insurgents  beyond  the  river.  His  troops  were  entangled 
in  narrow  streets,  and  assailed  by  a  fririous  population. 
He  fell,  with  many  of  his  men ;  and  the  survivors  were 
forced  to  retire. 

This  event  produced  the  effect  which  has  never  fiuled 
to  follow  every  check,  however  slight,  sustained  in  India 
by  the  Elnglish  arms.  For  hundreds  of  miles  round,  the 
whole  country  was  in  commotion.     The  entire  popular 
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tion  of  the  district  of  Benares  took  arms.  The  fields 
were  abandoned  by  the  husbandmen,  who  thronged  to 
defend  their  prince.  The  infection  spread  to  Oude. 
The  oppressed  people  of  that  province  rose  up  against 
the  Nabob  Vizier,  reftised  to  paj  their  imposts,  and  put 
the  revenue  officers  to  flight.  Even  Bahar  was  ripe 
for  revolt.  The  hopes  of  Cfa^e  Sing  began  to  rise. 
Instead  of  imploring  mercy  in  the  humble  style  of  a 
vassal,  he  began  to  talk  the  language  of  a  conqueror,  and 
threatened,  it  was  said,  to  sweep  the  white  usurpers  out 
of  the  land.  But  the  English  troops  were  now  assem* 
bling  fast.  The  officers,  and  even  t^e  private  men, 
regarded  ihe  Governor-Oeneral  widi  enthusiastic  at* 
tachment,  and  flew  to  his  aid  with  an  alacrity  which, 
as  he  boasted,  had  never  been  shown  on  any  oth^ 
occasion.  Major  Popham,  a  braye  and  skilful  soldier, 
who  had  highly  distinguished  himself  in  the  Mahratta 
war,  and  in  whom  the  Governor-General  reposed  the 
greatest  confidence,  took  the  command.  The  tumult- 
uary army  of  the  Rajah  was  put  to  rout.  His  fas^ 
nesses  were  stormed.  In  a  few  hours,  above  thirty 
thousand  men  lefl  his  standard,  and  returned  to  their 
ordinary  avocations.  The  unhappy  prince  fled  from 
his  country  for  ever.  His  fair  domain  was  added  to 
the  British  dominions.  One  of  his  relations  indeed 
was  appointed  rajah ;  but  the  Rajah  of  Benares  was 
henceforth  to  be,  like  the  Nabob  of  Bengal,  a  mere 
pensioner. 

By  this  revolution,  an  addition  of  two  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  a  year  was  made  to  the  revenues  of  the 
Company.  But  the  immediate  relief  was  not  as  great 
as  had  been  expected.  The  treasure  laid  up  by  Gheyte 
Sing  had  been  popularly  estimated  at  a  million  sterling. 
It  turned  out  to  be  about  a  fourth  part  of  that  sum  ; 
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ind,  such  as  it  was,  it  was  seized  by  the  army,  aiid  di- 
vided as  prize^oney. 

Disappointed  in  his  expectations  from  Benares,  Has- 
tings '^^  more  violent  than  he  would  otherwise  hare 
been,  in  his  dealings  with  Onde.     Sujah  Dowlah  had 
long  been  dead.     His  son  and  successor,  Asaph-ul- 
Dowlah,  was  one  of  the  weakest  and  most  vicious  even 
of  Elastem  princes.    His  life  was  divided  between  tor- 
pod  tepoBit  and  the  most  odious  forms  of  sensuality.    In 
his  court  there  was  boundless  waste,  throughout  his  do- 
minians  wretchedneM  and  <fis<Mrder,     He  had  been,  un- 
der the  skilM  management  of  the  English  government, 
gradually  sinking  from  the  rank  of  an  independent 
prince  to  that  of  a  vassal  of  the  Company.    It  was  only 
by  the  help  of  a  British  brigade  that  he  could  be  secure 
from  the  aggressions  of  neighbours  who  despised  his 
weakneas,  and  from  the  vengeance  of  subjects  who  de- 
tested his  tyranny.    A  brigade  was  famished ;  and  he 
engaged  to  defray  the  charge  of  paying  and  maintain- 
lag  it.'   From  that  time  his  independence  was  at  an 
end.    Hastings  was  not  a  man  to  lose  the  advantage 
which  he  had  thus  gained.     The  Nabob  soon  b^pin  to 
complain  of  the  burden  which  he  had  undertidien  to 
bear.    His  revenues,  he  said,  were  fallkig  off;  his  seiv 
▼ants  were  unpaid ;  he  coukl  no  longer  support  the  ex- 
pense of  the  arrangement  which  he  had  sanctioned. 
Hastings  would  not  listen  to  these  representations. 
The  Yirier,  he  said,  had  invited  the  government  ot 
Bengal  to  send  him  troops,  and  had  promised  to  pay 
Gar  thenu     The  troops  had  been  sent.     How  long  the 
troops  were  to  remain  in  Oude  was  a  matter  not  settled 
by  the  treaty.    It  remained^  therefinre,  to  be  settled 
between  the  oontracting  parties.    But  the  contracting 
parties    differed.      Who    then    must   decide?      The 
stronger. 
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'  Hastings  also  argued  that,  if  the  English  force  was 
withdrawn,  Oude  would  certainly  become  a  prey  to 
anarchy,  and  would  probably  be  overrun  by  a  Mah- 
ratta  army.  That  the  finances  of  Oude  were  embar- 
rassed he  admitted.  But  he  contended,  not  without 
reason,  that  the  embarrassment  was  to  be  attributed  to 
the  incapacity  and  vices  of  Asaph-ul-Dowlah  himself, 
and  that,  if  less  were  spent  on  the  troops,  the  only  ef- 
fect would  be  that  more  would  be  squandered  on  worth- 
less favourites. 

Hastings  had  int^ded,  afber  settling  the  affairs  of 
Benares,  to  visit  Lncknow,  and  there  to  confer  with 
Asaph-ul-Dowlah.  But  the  obsequious  courtesy  of 
the  Nabob  Vizier  prevented  this  visit.  With  a  small 
train  he  hastened  to  meet  the  Governor-General.  An 
interview  took  place  in  the  fortress  which,  firom  the 
crest  of  the  precipitous  rock  of  Chuxiar,  looks  down  on 
the  waters  of  the  Ganges. 

At  first  sight  it  might  appeax  impossible  that  the 
negotiation  should  come  to  an  amicable  close.-  Has- 
tings wanted  an  extraordinary  supply  of  money*  Asaph- 
ul-Dowlah  wanted  to  obtain  a  remission  of  what  he 
already  owed.  Such  a  difference  seemed  to  admit  of 
no  compromise.  There  was,  however,  one  course  sat- 
is&ctory  to  both  sides,  one  course  by  which  it  was  pos- 
sible to  relieve  the  finances  both  of  Oude  and  Bengal ; 
and  that  course  was  adopted.  It  was  simply  this,  that 
the  Governor-General  and  the  Nabob  Vizier  should 
join  to  rob  a  third  party ;  and  the  third  party  whom 
they  determined  to  rob  was  the  parent  of  one  of  the 
robbers. 

The  mother  of  the  late  Nabob,  and  his  wife,  who 
was  the  mother  of  the  present  Nabob,  were  known  as 
the  Begums  or  Princesses  of  Oude.     They  had  poa- 
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sessed  great  inflaence  OTer  Sujah  Dowlah,  and  had, 
at  his  death,  been  left  in  possession  of  a  splendid  dota- 
tioii.  The  domains  of  which  they  received  the  rents 
and  administered  the  government  were  of  wide  extent* 
The  treasure  hoarded  hy  the  late  Nabob,  a  treasure 
which  was  popularly  estimated  at  near  three  millions 
■teriing,  was  in  their  hands.  They  continued  to  oc- 
cupy his  fiiYourite  palace  at  Fyzabad,  the  Beautiftil 
Dwelling;  while  Asaj^^^til-^Dowlah  held  his  court  in 
d>e  stately  Lucknow,  which  he  had  built  for  himself 
OB  the  shores  of  the  Goomti,  and  had  adorned  with 
noble  mosques  and  colleges. 

AsaphHil-Dowkh  had  afaready  extorted  considerable 
sums  firom  his  mother.  She  had  at  length  appealed  to 
the  English ;  and  the  English  had  interfered.  A  sol- 
emn compact  had  been  made,  by  which  she  consented 
to  give  her  son  some  pecuniary  assistance,  and  he  in  his 
turn,  promised  never  to  commit  any  further  invasion  of 
her  rights.  This  compact  was  formally  guaranteed  by 
the  government  of  Bengal.  But  times  had  changed ; 
money  was  wanted ;  and  the  power  which  had  given 
the  guarantee  was  not  ashamed  to  instigate  the  spoiler 
to  excesses  such  l&at  even  he  shrank  firom  them. 

It  was  necessary  to  find  some  pretext  for  a  confisca- 
tion inconsistent,  not  merely  with  plighted  faith,  not 
Bierely  with  the  ordinary  rules  of  humanity  and  justice, 
bat  also  with  that  great  law  of  filial  piety  which,  even 
in  the  wildest  tribes  of  savages,  even  in  those  more  de- 
graded communities  which  wither  under  the  influence 
of  a  corrupt  halfKUvilisation,  retains  a  certain  authority 
over  the  human  mind.  A  pretext  was  the  last  thing 
that  Hastings  was  likely  to  want.  The  insurrection  at 
Benares  had  produced  disturbances  in  Oude.     These 

It  was  convenient  to  impute  to  the  Prin* 
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oesses.  Evidence  for  the  impiitatioii  there  was  scarcely 
anj ;  trnless  reports  wandoing  {rom  one  month  to  an-* 
other,  and  gaining  something  by  every  transmission, 
may  be  called  evidence*  The  accused  were  fiomished 
widi  no  diarge ;  they  vrere  permitted  to  make  no  de» 
fence ;  for  the  Govemor^General  wisely  considered  that, 
if  he  tried  them,  he  might  not  be  able  to  find  a  ground 
for  plundering  them*  It  was  agreed  between  him  vid 
the  Nabob  Yuder  dut  tbe  noUe  ladies  diould,  b/  a 
sweeping  act  of  confiscation,  be  stripped  of  thor  do* 
mains  and  treasnres  for  the  benefit  of  the  Company, 
and  that  the  sums  thus  obtained  should  be  accepted  by 
the  government  of  Bengal  in  satisfiMBtian  of  its  cbnms 
on  the  government  of  Oude« 

While  Asaph-nl-Dowlah  was  at  Qhimar,  he  was  comr 
plotdy  sul^ugated  by  the  dear  and  commanding  int^ 
lect  of  the  English  statesman.  But,  when  they  had 
separated,  tlie  Vizier  began  to  reflect  with  uneasiness 
on  the  oQgagements  into  which  he  had  entered.  His 
mother  and  grandmother  protested  and  implored.  His 
heart,  deeply  corrupted  by  absolute  power  and  licen- 
tious pleasures,  yet  not  naturally  unfeeling^  failed  him 
in  this  crisis.  Even  the  EngliA  resident  at  Lucknow, 
though  hitherto  devoted  to  Hastings,  shrank  firom  ex- 
treme measures.  But  the  Oovemor-^reneral  was  inex- 
orable* He  wrote  to  the  resident  in  terms  of  the  great* 
ost  severity,  and  declared  that,  if  the  spoliation  which 
liad  been  agreed  upon  were  not  instantly  carried 
into  etfect,  he  would  himself  go  to  Lucknow,  snd  do 
that  jQrom  which  feebler  minds  recoil  with  dismay.  The 
resident,  thus  menaced,  waited  on  his  Hi^mess,  and 
insisted  that  the  treaty  of  Chunar  should  be  axrried 
into  full  and  immediate  effect.  Asaph-ul-Dowlah 
yielded,  making  at  the  eapne  time  a  solemn  protostalaoQ 
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dmt  he  yielded  to  compnlsioii.  The  lands  were  re* 
snmed ;  bnt  the  treasure  was  not  so  easily  obtained.  It 
was  neceflsary  to  use  violence.  A  body  of  the  Com- 
pany's troops  marched  to  Fyzabad,  and  fosroed  the  gates 
of  tiie  palace.  The  Princesses  were  confined  to  their 
own  apartments.  Bnt  stiU  they  refused  to  submit. 
Some  more  stringent  mode  of  eoercicm  was  to  be  found* 
A  mode  was  found  of  which,  even  at  this  distance  of 
time,  we  caamot  speak  without  shame  and  sorrow* 

There  were  at  Fyzabad  two  ancient  men,  belonging 
to  that  unhappy  cltss  whidii  a  practice,  of  immemorial 
antiquity  in  &e  East,  has  excluded  from  the  pleasures 
of  lore  and  fbom  the  hope  of  posterity.  It  has  always 
been  held  in  Asiatic  courts  that  bctngs  thus  estranged 
from  sympathy  with  their  kind  are  those  whom  princes 
may  most  safoly  trust*  Sujah  Dowlah  had  been  of 
this  opinion.  He  had  given  hn  entire  confidence  to 
the  two  eunuchs ;  and  aAer  his  death  they  remained  at 
the  head  of  the  household  of  his  widow. 

These  men  were,  by  the  orders  of  the  British  goT* 
cnmient,  seised,  imprisoned,  ironed,  starred  almost  to 
death,  in  order  to  extort  money  firom  the  Princesses. 
After  they  had  been  two  months  in  confinement,  their 
health  gaTe  way.  They  implored  permission  to  take  a 
fitde  exercise  in  the  garden  of  their  prison.  The  offi- 
cer who  was  in  charge  of  tbem  stated  that,  if  th^ 
were  allowed  tins  indulgence,  there  was  not  the  small- 
est chance  of  their  esci^ing,  and  that  their  irons  really 
added  notliiBg  to  the  security  of  the  custody  in  which 
they  were  kept.  He  did  not  understand  the  plan  of 
his  superiors*  Their  object  in  these  inflictions  was  not 
ncurity  but  torture ;  and  all  mitigation  was  refosed. 
Tet  this  was  not  the  worst.  It  was  resolved  by  an 
Kngliah  government  that  these  two  infirm  old  men 
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should  be  detivered  to  the  tormentoiB.  For  that  pur* 
pose  they  were  removed  to  Lucknow.  What  horrors 
their  dungeon  there  witnessed  can  only  be  guessed. 
But  there  remains  on  the  records  of  ParUament,  this 
letter,  written  by  a  British  resident  to  a  British  soldier* 

^^  Sir,  the  Nabob  having  determined  to  inflict  corpo- 
ral punishment  upon  the  prisoners  under  your  guard, 
this  is  to  desire  that  his  officers,  when  they  shall  come, 
may  havefiee  access  to  the  prisoners,  and  be  permitted 
to  do  with  them  as  they  shall  see  proper." 

While  these  barbarities  were  perpetrated  at  Luck- 
now,  the  Princesses  were  still  under  duress  at  Fyxabad. 
Food  was  allowed  to  enter  their  apartments  only  in 
such  scanty  quantities  that  their  female  attendants 
were  in  danger  of  perishing  with  hunger.  Month 
after  month  this  cruelty  continued,  till  at  length,  after 
twelve  hundred  thousand  pounds  had  been  wrung  out 
of  the  Princesses,  Hastings  b^an  to  think  that  he 
had  really  got  to  the  bottom  of  their  coffers,  and 
that  no  rigour  could  extort  more.  Then  at  length 
the  wretched  men  who  were  detained  at  Lucknow 
regained  their  liberty.  When  their  irons  were  knocked 
off,  and  the  doors  of  their  prison  opened,  their  quiver- 
ing lips,  the  tears  which  ran  down  their  cheeks,  and 
the  thanksgivings  which  they  poured  forth  to  the  c<nn- 
mon  Father  of  Mussulmans  and  Christians,  melted  even 
the  stout  hearts  of  the  English  warriors  who  stood  by. 

But  we  must  not  forget  to  do  justice  to  Sir  Elijah 
Impey's  conduct  on  this  occasion.  It  was  not  indeed 
easy  for  him  to  intrude  himself  into  a  business  so  «i- 
tirely  alien  fi^>m  all  his  official  duties.  But  there  was 
something  inexpressibly  alluring,  we  must  suppose,  in 
the  peculiar  rankness  of  the  infamy  which  was  then  to 
be  got  at  Lucknow.     He  hurried  thidier  as  fimt  as 
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rdajs  of  palanqnin^bearars  could  carry  him.  A  crowd 
of  A>le^e  before  him  withlSa^  agabst  the 
Begams,  ready  drawn  in  thear  hands.  Those  affidavits 
he  did  not  read.  Some  of  them,  indeed,  he  could  not 
read ;  foft  thej  were  in  the  dialects  of  Northern  India, 
and  no  interpreter  was  employed.  He  administered 
the  oath  to  the  deponents  with  all  possiUe  expedition, 
and  asked  not  a  single  qnestum,  not  even  whether  they 
had  pemsed  the  stateoMnts  to  which  they  swore.  This 
work  performed,  he  got  again  into  his  palanqoin,  and 
posted  hack  to  Calcutta,  to  be  in  time  for  the  opening 
of  term.  The  canse  was  one  whidi,  by  his  own  con* 
fession,  lay  altogedier  out  of  his  jurisdiction.  Under 
the  charter  of  justice,  he  had  no  more  right  to  inquire 
into  crimes  committed  by  Asiatics  in  Oude,  than  the 
Lord  President  of  the  Court  of  Sessions  of  Scotland  to 
hold  an  assuDe  at  Exeter.  He  had  no  right  to  try  the 
Begums,  nor  did  he  pretend  to  try  them.  With  what 
otgect,  then,  did  he  undertake  so  long  a  journey? 
Evidently  in  order  that  he  might  give,  in  an  irregular 
manner,  that  sanction  which  in  a  regular  manner  he 
could  not  give,  to  the  crimes  of  those  who  had  recently 
hired  him ;  and  in  order  that  a  confused  mass  of  testi- 
mony which  he  did  not  sift,  which  he  did  not  even 
read,  might  aoquire  an  avthorily  not  properly  belong* 
ing  to  it,  from  the  signature  of  the  highest  judicial  fimo* 
tionary  in  India. 

The  time  was  approaching,  however,  when  he  was 
to  be  stripped  of  that  robe  which  has  never,  since  the 
Revolution,  been  disgraced  so  foully  as  by  him.  .  The 
itate  of  India  had  for  some  time  occupied  much  of  the 
attention  of  the  British  Parliament.  Towards  the  dose 
of  the  American  war,  two  committees  of  the  Commons 
flat  on  Eastern  affiiirs.    In  one  Edmund  Burke  took 
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the  lead.  The  other  was  under  the  presidency  of  the 
able  and  versatile  Henry  Dundas,  then  Lord  Advocate 
of  Scotland.  Great  as  are  the  changes  which  daring 
the  last  sixty  years  have  taken  place  in  our  Asiatic 
dominions,  the  reports  which  those  committees  laid  on 
the  table  of  the  Honse  will  still  be  fimnd  most  inteiv 
estimr  and  instmctive. 

Sre  wa.  «  yet  no  eonnecdon  between  theCon. 
pany  and  either  of  the  great  purties  in  the  state.  The 
ministers  had  no  miotive  to  defend  Indian  abuses.  On 
ibe  contrary,  it  was  for  their  interest  to  show,  if  possi^ 
hki  that  the  government  and  patrcmage  of  onr  Oriental 
empire  might,  with  advantage,  be  transferred  to  iJiem-^ 
selves.  The  votes  therefore,  which,  in  consequence  c^ 
die  reports  made  by  the  two  coomdttees,  were  passed 
by  the  Commons,  breathed  the  spirit  of  stem  and  ind^ 
nant  justice.  The  severest  ^ithets  were  applied  to 
several  of  the  measures  of  Hastings,  especially  to  the 
Rohilla  wax ;  and  it  was  resolved,  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Dundas,  that  the  Company  ought  to  recall  a  Governor* 
General  who  had  brought  such  calamities  on  the  Indian 
people,  and  such  dishonour  on  the  British  name.  An 
aot  was  passed  for  limiting  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Snot* 
preme  Court.  The  bargain  which  Hastings  had  made 
with  the  Chief  Justice  was  condemned  in  the  strongest 
terms ;  and  an  address  was  presented  to  the  king,  pray* 
ing  that  Impey  might  be  summoned  home  to  answer 
for  his  misdeeds. 

Impqr  was  secalled  by  a  letter  firom  the  Secretary  of 
State.  But  the  proprietors  of  India  Stock  resolutely 
refused  to  dismiss  Hastings  from  their  service,  and 
passed  a  rescdntbn,  afiiiming,  what  was  undeniably 
true,  that  they  were  intrusted  by  law  with  the  right  oJP 
naming  and  removing  their  Govemor*Genetal,  and 
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that  they  were  not  boimd  to  obej  the  directions  of  a 
sin^e  branoh  <^  the  l^udatore  with  respect  to  such 
nomination  ot  removal. 

Thus  suppcffted  by  his  employers,  HaslingB  remained 
at  the  head  of  the  gpTemment  of  Bengal  till  the  sprang 
of  1785.  His  administmtion,  so  eventful  and  stormy, 
closed  in  almost  perfect  qoiet.  In  the  Council  there 
was  no  reguhff  oppootion  to  his  measnres.  Peace  was 
rest^Hred  to  India,  The  Mahratta  war  had  ceased. 
Hyder  was  no  more.  A  treaity  had  been  concluded 
with  his  son,  Tippoo ;  and  the  Camatic  had  been  evao* 
uated  by  the  armies  of  MjMtxe.  Since  the  tennination 
of  the  Americaa  war,  £ng)ais^  had  no  Eur<^p6an  en- 
emy as  rival  in  the  Sast^m  seaa. 

Oa  a  general  review  of  the  long  administration  of 
Hastmgis,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that,  against  the 
great  crimes  by  which  it  is  blemi^ed,  we  have  to  set 
off  great  puUic  services.  Ei^land  had  passed  through 
a  perilous  crisis.  She  still,  indeed,  jnaintained  her 
{dace  in  the  foremost  rank  of  European  powem ;  and 
the  maBuer  in  which  she  had  defended  herself  against 
fearAil  odda  had  ioqpired  surrounding  nataoD0  with  a 
high  opinion  both  ^f  hw  spirit  and  of  her  strength. 
Nevertbdess,  in  evevy  part  of  the  world,  except  one, 
she  had  been  a  loser*  Not  only  had  she  been  com 
pdled  to  acknowledge  the  independence  of  thirteen 
eoleoies  peopled  by  her  children,  and  to.eonciliate  the 
Irish  by  giving  up  the  right  of  kg^latii^  for  th«n ; 
bat,  in  the  Mediterranean,  .in  the  Grulf  of  Mexico,  on 
the  coast  of  Afinea»  on  the  oontinent  q£  America,  jshe 
had  been  compelled  to  cede  the  firuits  of  her  victories 
in  former  wars.  Spain  regained  Minorca  and  Florida ; 
France  regained  Sencigal,  Goree,  and  several  West  In* 
lalanda.    The  only  quarter  of  tfa^  W49r]d  in  which 
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Britain  bad  lost  nothing  was  the  qnarter  in  which  her 
interests  had  been  committed  to  the  care  of  Hastings. 
In  spite  of  the  utmost  exertions  both  of  European  and 
Asiatic  enemies,  the  power  of  our  country  in  the  East 
bad  been  greatly  augmented.  Benares  was  sulgected ; 
the  Nabob  Vizier  reduced  to  vassalage.  That  our 
influence  had  been  thus  extaided,  nay,  that  Fort  Wil- 
liam and  Fort  St.  Oeorge  had  not  been  occupied  by 
hostile  armies,  was  owing,  if  we  may  trust  the  general 
voice  of  the  English  in  India,  to  the  skiU  and  resolution 
of  Hastings. 

His  internal  administration,  with  all  its  blemishes, 
gives  him  a  title  to  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  men  in  our  history.  He  dissolved  the 
double  government.  He  transferred  the  directi<m  of 
afiairs  to  English  hands.  Out  of  a  frightlul  anarchy, 
he  educed  at  least  a  rude  and  imperfect  order.  The 
whole  oi^ganissation  by  which  justice  was  dispensed, 
revenue  collected,  peace  maintained  throughout  a  ter- 
ritory not  infmor  in  population  to  the  domimons  of 
Lewis  the  Sixteenth  or  of  the  Emperor  Jos^h,  was 
formed  -and  superintended  by  him.  He  boasted  that 
every  public  office,  without  exception,  which  existed 
when  he  left  Bengal,  was  his  creation.  It  is  quite  true 
that  this  system,  after  all  die  improvements  suggested 
by  the  experience  of  sixty  years,  still  needs  improve- 
ment, and  that  it  was  at  first  hi  more  defective  than  it 
now  is.  But  whoever  seriously  considers  what  it  is  to 
construct  fixmi  the  beginning  the  whole  of  a  machine 
so  vast  and  complex  as  a  government,  will  allow  that 
what  Hastings  efiected  deserves  high  admiration.  To 
compare  the  most  celebrated  European  ministers  to  him 
seems  to  us  as  unjust  as  it  would  be  to  compare  the 
best  baker  in   L<mdan  with  Robinson   Crusoe,  who. 
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before  he  could  bake  a  mngle  loaf,  had  to  make  his 
plough  and  his  harrow,  his  fences  and  his  scarecrows, 
his  sickle  and  his  flail,  his  mill  and  his  oven. 

The  just  feme  of  Hastings  rises  still  hi^er,  when 
we  reflect  that  he  was  not  bred  a  statesman ;  that  he 
was  sent  tram  school  to  a  conntin^hoose ;  and  that 
he  was  employed  dniing  the  prime  of  his  manhood  as 
a  commercial  agent,  fer  from  all  intellectoal  society. 

Nor  must  we  forget  that  ail,  or  almost  all,  to  whom, 
when  placed  at  the  head  of  affiurs,  he  conld  apply  for 
assistance,  were  persons  who  owed  as  Utile  as  himself, 
or  less  than  himself,  to  education*  A  minister  in 
Europe  finds  himself^  on  the  first  day  on  which  he 
commences  his  functions,  sunoonded  hf  erperienced 
public  servants,  the  depositaries  of  official  traditions. 
HastingB  had  no  such  he^.  His  own  reflection,  his 
own  energy,  were  to  si:^ply  the  place  of  all  Downing 
Street  and  Somerset  House.  Having. had  no  fiusilities 
Sox  learning,  he  was  forced  to  teach.  He  had  first  to 
farm  himself,  and  then  to  form  his  instruments;  and 
this  not  in  a  single  department,  but  in  all  the  depart- 
ments of  the  administration. 

It  must  be  added  that,  while  engaged  in  this  most 
ardnous  task,  he  was  constantly  trammelled  by  oiders 
ttom  home,  and  fireqnently  borne  down  by  a  majority 
in  council*  The  preservation  of  im  Empire  from  a 
formidable  combination  of  foreign  enemies,  the  con- 
struction of  a  government  in  all  its  parts,  were  accom- 
plisbed  by  him,  while  every  ship  brought  out  bales  of 
censure  from  his  employers,  and  while  the  records  of 
every  consultation  were  filled  with  acrimonious  minutes 
by  his  colleagues.  We  believe  that  there  never  was  a 
public  man  whose  temper  was  so  severely  tried ;  not 
Marlbovoi^b,  when  thwarted  by  the  Dutch  Deputies ; 
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not  WeUington,  when  he  had  to  deal  at  once  with  the 
Portngaese  Regency,  the  Spanish  Juntas,  and  Mr* 
Percival.  Bnt  the  temper  of  Hastings  was  eqnal  to 
ahnost  any  triaL  It  was  not  sweet ;  imt  it  was  calm. 
Quick  and  Tigorans  as  his  intellect  was,  the  patience 
with  which  he  endured  the  most  cruel  vexations,  till 
a  remedy  could  he  found,  resembled  the  patience  of  stu- 
pidity. He  seems  to  have  been  capable  of  resentment, 
bitter  and  long^endnring ;  yet  his  resentment  so  seldom 
hurried  him  into  any  blunder,  that  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  what  appeared  to  be  revenge  was  any  thing  but 
policy. 

The  effect  of  this  mgnlar  equanimitfr  was  that  he 
always  had  the  Aill  command  of  all  the  resources  of  one 
of  the  most  fertile  minds  that  ever  existed.  Accord- 
ingly no  com^ication  of  perils  and  embarrassments 
could  perplex  him.  For  every  difficulty  he  had  a  con- 
trivance ready ;  and,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the 
jnstice  and  humanity  of  some  of  his  contrivances,  it  is 
certain  that  they  seldom  failed  to  serve  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  dengned. 

Together  with  this  extnuvdinary  talent  fisr  devising 
expedients,  Hastings  possessed,  in  a  very  high  degree, 
another  talent  scarcely  less  necessary  to  a  man  in  hoe 
situation ;  we  mean  the  talent  for  conducting  political 
controversy.  It  is  as  neoessary  to  an  English  statesman 
in  the  East  iibat  he  should  be  able  to  write,  as  it  is  to  a 
minister  in  this  country  that  he  dunild  be  able  to  speak. 
It  is  chiefly  by  tbm  oraUny  of  a  pubUc  man  here  that 
the  nation  judges  of  his  powers.  It  is  fixxn  the  letters 
and  repcxts  of  a  public  man  in  India  that  the  dispens* 
en  of  patronage  form  their  estimate  of  him.  In  each 
case,  the  talent  which  receives  peculiar  encouragement 
is  developed,  perhaps  at  the  expense  <if  the  other  pow* 
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ers.     In  this  country,  we  sometimes  hear  men  speak 

a\>ove  their  abilities.     It  is  not  very  unusual  to  find 

genttenaen  in  the  Indian  service  who  write  above  their 

abilities.     The  English  pditidan  is  a  httle  too  much  of 

a  debater ;  the  Indian  p<^ticiaa  a  little  too  much  of  an 

essayist. 

Of  the  numerous  servants  of  the  Company  who  have 
distinguished  themselves  as  framers  of  minutes  and 
despatches,  Hastings  stands  at  the  head.  He  was  in- 
deed the  person  who  gave  to  the  official  writing  of  the 
Indian  governments  the  character  which  it  still  retains. 
He  was  matched  against  no  common  antagonist. 
But  even  Francis  was  forced  to  acknowledge,  with  sul- 
len and  resentful  candour,  that  there  was  no  contending 
against  the  pen  of  Hastings.  And,  in  truth,  the  Gov- 
ernor-General's power  of  making  out  a  case,  of  per- 
plexing what  it  was  inconvenient  that  people  should 
understand,  and  of  setting  in  the  cleariest  point  of  view 
whatever  would  bear  the  light,  was  incomparable.  His 
style  must  be  praised  with  some  reservation.  It  was 
in  general  forcible,  pure,  and  polished;  but  it  was 
sometimes,  though  not  often,  tuigid,  and,  on  one  or  two 
occasions,  even  bombastic.  Perhaps  the  fondness  of 
Hastings  for  Persian  literature  may  have  tended  to 
corrupt  his  taste. 

And,  since  we  have  referred  to  his  Utenury  tastes, 
it  would  be  most  unjust  not  to  praise  the  judicious 
encouragement  which,  as  a  ruler,  he  gave  to  hberal 
studies  and  curious  researches.  His  patronage  was 
extended,  with  prudent  generosity,  to  voyages,  travels, 
experiments,  pubUcations.  He  did  Utde,  it  is  true, 
towards  introducing  into  India  the  learning  of  the 
West.  To  make  the  young  natives  of  Bengal  &miliar 
with  Milton  and  Adam  Smith,  to  substitute  the  g&* 
roL.  V.  6 
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ography,  astronomy,  and  surgery  of  Europe  for  the 
dotage  of  the  Brahminical  Superstition,  or  tor  the 
imperfect  science  of  ancient  Greece  transfused  through 
Arabian  expositions,  this  was  a  scheme  reserved  to 
crown  the  beneficent  administration  of  a  &r  more  vir- 
tuous ruler.  Still  it  is  impossible  to  refiise  high  com- 
mendation to  a  man  who,  taken  from  a  ledger  to  gov- 
em  an  empire,  overwhelmed  by  p«bUc  business,  sur- 
rounded  by  people  as  busy  as  himself,  and  separated  by 
thousands  of  leagues  from  ahnost  all  literary  society, 
gave,  both  by  his  example  and  by  his  munificence,  a 
great  impulse  to  learning.  In  Persian  and  Arabic  Uteiv 
ature  he  was  deeply  skiUed.  With  the  Sanscrit  he  was 
not  himself  acquainted ;  but  those  who  first  brought 
that  language  to  the  knowledge  of  European  students 
owed  much  to  his  encouragement.  It  was  under  his 
protection  that  the  Asiatic  Society  commenced  its  hon- 
ourable career.  That  distinguished  body  selected  him 
to  be  its  first  president ;  but,  with  excellent  taste  and 
feeling,  he  declined  the  honour  in  favour  of  Sir  William 
Jones.  But  the  chief  advantage  which  the  students  of 
Oriental  letters  derived  from  his  patronage  remains  to 
be  mentioned.  The  Pundits  of  Bengal  had  always 
looked  with  great  jealousy  on  the  attempts  of  foreigners 
to  pry  into  those  mysteries  which  were  locked  up  in  the 
sacred  dialect.  The  Brahminical  religion  had  been 
persecuted  by  the  Mahommedans.  What  the  Hindoos 
knew  of  the  spirit  of  the  Portuguese  government  might 
warrant  them  in  apprehending  persecution  from  Chris- 
tians. That  apprehension,  the  wisdom  and  moderation 
of  Hastings  removed.  He  was  the  first  foreign  ruler 
who  succeeded  in  gaining  the  confidence  of  the  heredi- 
tary priests  of  India,  and  who  induced  them  to  lay  open 
to  English  scholars  the  secrets  of  the  old  Brahminical 
theology  and  jurisprudence. 
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It  is  indeed  impossible  to  deny  that,  in  the  great  art 
of  inspiring  lai^  masses  of  human  beings  with  confi- 
dence and  attachment,  no  ruler  ever  surpassed  Has- 
tings. If  he  had  made  himself  popular  with  the  Eng- 
lish by  giving  up  the  Bengalees  to  extortion  and 
oppression,  or  if,  on  tiie  other  hand,  he  had  conciliated 
the  B^igalees  and  alienated  the  English,  there  would 
have  been  no  cause  for  wonder.  What  is  peculiar  to 
him  is  that,  being  the  chief  of  a  small  band  of  stran- 
gers, who  exercised  boundless  power  over  a  great 
indigenous  population,  he  made  himself  beloved  both 
by  the  subject  many  and  by  the  dominant  few.  The 
affection  felt  for  him  by  the  civil  service  was  singu- 
larly ardent  and  constant.  Through  all  his  disasters 
and  perils,  ^his  brethren  stood  by  him  with  stead&st 
loyalty.  The  army,  at  the  same  time,  loved  him  as 
armies  have  seldom  loved  any  but  the  greatest  chiefs 
who  have  led  them  to  victory.  Even  in  his  disputes 
with  distinguished  military  men,  he  could  alwa3r8 
count  on  the  support  of  tiie  military  profession.  While 
such  was  his  empire  over  the  hearts  of  his  countiy- 
men,  he  enjoyed  among  the  natives  a  popularity,  such 
as  other  governors  have  perhaps  better  merited,  but 
such  as  no  other  governor  has  been  able  to  attain. 
He  spoke  their  vernacular  dialects  with  facility  and 
precision.  He  was  intimately  acquainted  with  their 
feelings  and  usages.  On  one  or  two  occasions,  for 
great  ends,  he  deliberately  acted  in  defiance  of  their 
opinion ;  but  on  such  occasions  he  gained  more  in 
their  respect  tiian  he  lost  in  their  love.  In  general, 
he  carefoUy  avoided  all  tiiat  could  shock  their  national 
or  religious  prgudices.  His  administration  was  in- 
deed in  many  respects  fitulty  ;  but  the  Bengalee 
standard  of  good  government  was  not  high.     Under 
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the  Nabobs,  the  hurricane  of  Mahratta  cavalry  haa 
passed  annually  over  the  rich  alluvial  plain.  But  even 
tlie  Mahratta  shrank  from  a  conflict  with  the  mighty 
children  of  the  sea ;  and  the  immense  rice  harvests  of 
the  Lower  Ganges  were  safely  gathered  in,  under  the 
protection  of  the  English  sword.  The  first  English 
conquerors  had  been  more  rapacious  and  merciless  even 
than  the  Malurattas ;  but  that  generation  had  passed 
away.  Defective  as  was  the  police,  heavy  as  were  the 
public  burdens,  it  is  probable  that  the  oldest  man  in 
Bengal  could  not  recollect  a  season  of  equal  security 
and  prosperity.  For  the  firet  time  mthin  living  mem- 
ory,  the  province  was  placed  under  a  government 
strong  enough  to  prevent  others  from  robbing,  and  not 
inclined  to  play  the  robber  itself.  These  things  in- 
spired good- will.  At  the  same  time,  the  constant  suc- 
cess of  Hastings  and  the  manner  in  which  he  extricated 
himself  from  every  difficulty  made  him  an  object  of 
superstitious  admiration ;  and  the  more  than  regal  splen- 
dour which  he  sometimes  displayed  dazzled  a  people 
who  have  niuch  in  conunon  with  children.  Even  now, 
after  the  lapse  of  more  than  fifty  years,  the  natives  of 
India  still  talk  of  him  as  the  greatest  of  the  English  ; 
and  nuises  sing  children  to  sleep  with  a  jingUng  baUad 
about  the  fleet  horses  and  richly  caparisoned  elephants 
<}f  Sahib  Warren  Hostein. 

The  gravest  offence  of  which  Hastings  was  guilty 
did  not  affect  his  popularity  with  the  people  of  Bengal ; 
for  those  offences  were  committed  against  ndghbouring 
states*  Those  offences,  as  our  readers  must  have  per- 
ceived, we  are  not  disposed  to  vindicate ;  yet,  in  order 
that  the  censure  may  be  justly  apportioned  to  the  trans- 
gression, it  is  fit  that  the  motive  of  the  criminal 
should  be  taken  into  consideration.     The  motive  which 
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prompted  tbe  worst  acts  of  Hastings  was  misdirected 
and  iil-regulated  pablic  spirit.  The  rales  of  justice, 
the  fientiments  of  humanity,  the  plighted  faith  of  trear 
ties,  were  in  his  view  as  nothing,  when  opposed  to  the 
immediate  interest  of  the  state.  This  is  no  justifies^- 
tion,  according  to  the  principles  either  of  morality,  or 
of  what  we  belieTe  to  be  identical  with  morality, 
namely,  far-sighted  policy.  Nevertheless  the  eommon 
•efnse  of  mankind,  which  in  questions  of  this  sort  sel* 
dom  goes  far  wrong,  will  always  recognize  a  distinction 
between  crimes  which  originate  in  an  inordinate  zeal 
fi>r  the  commonwealth,  and  crimes  which  originate  in 
selfish  cupidity.  To  the  benefit  of  this  distinction  Has- 
tings is  fairly  entitled.  There,  is,  we  conceive,  no 
reason  to  suspect  that  the  Rohilla  war,  the  revolution 
of  Benares,  or  the  spoliation  of  the  Princesses  of  Oude, 
added  a  rupee  to  his  fortune.  We  will  not  affirm  that, 
in  all  pecuniary  dealings,  he  showed  that  punctilious  in- 
tegrity, that  dread  of  the  &intest  appearance  of  evil, 
which  is  now  the  glory  of  the  Indian  civil  service. 
But  when  the  school  in  which  he  had  been  trained  and 
the  temptations  to  which  he  was  exposed  are  considered, 
we  are  more  inclined  to  praise  him  for  his  general  up- 
rightness with  respect  to  money,  than  rigidly  to  blame 
him  for  a  few  transactions  which  would  now  be  called 
mdelicate  and  irregular,  but  which  even  now  would 
hardly  be  designated  as  corrupt.  A  rapacious  man  he 
certainly  was  not.  Had  he  been  so,  he  would  infallibly 
have  returned  to  his  country  the  richest  subject  in 
Europe.  We  speak  within  compass,  when  we  say 
that,  without  appljring  any  extraordinary  pressure  he 
might  easily  have  obtained  from  the  zemindars  of  the 
Company's  provinces  and  from  neighbouring  princes,  in 
the  course  of  thirteen  years,  more  than  three  millions 
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Bterling,  and  might  have  outshone  the  splendour  of 
Carlton  House  and  of  the  Palais  Royal.  He  brought 
home  a  fortune  such  as  a  Govemor-Greneral,  fond  of 
state,  and  careless  of  thrift,  might  easily,  during  so  long 
a  tenure  of  office,  save  out  of  his  legal  salary.  Mrs. 
Hastings,  we  are  afiraid,  was  less  scrupulous.  It  was 
generally  believed  that  she  accepted  presents  with  great 
alacdty,  and  that  she  thus  formed,  without  the  conni 
vance  of  her  husband,  a  private  hoard  amounting  to 
several  lacs  of  rupees.  We  are  the  more  inclined  to 
give  credit  to  this  story,  because  Mr.  Gleig,  who  can- 
not but  have  heard  it,  does  not,  as  &r  as  we  have 
observed,  notice  or  contradict  it. 

The  influence  of  Mrs.  Hastings  over  her  husband 
was  indeed  such  that  she  might  easily  have  obtained 
much  larger  sums  than  she  was  ever  accused  of  receiv- 
ing. At  length  her  health  began  to  give  way ;  and  the 
Governor-General,  much  against  his  will,  was  compelled 
to  send  her  to  England.  He  seems  to  have  loved  her 
with  that  ]ove  which  is  pectiliar  to  men  of  strong  minds, 
to  men  whose  affection  is  not  easily  won  or  widely  di6^ 
fused.  The  talk  of  Calcutta  ran  for  some  time  on  the 
luxurious  manner  in  which  he  fitted  up  the  round-house 
of  an  Indiaman  for  her  accommodation,  on  the  profo- 
sion  of  sandal-wood  and  carved  ivory  which  adorned 
her  cabin,  and  on  the  thousands  of  rupees  which  had 
been  expended  in  order  to  procure  for  her  the  society 
of  an  agreeable  female  companion  during  the  voyage. 
We  may  remark  here  that  the  letters  of  Hastings 
to  his  wife  are  exceedingly  characteristic.  They  .are 
tender,  and  full  of  indications  of  esteem  and  confi- 
dence ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  a  little  more  ceremonious 
than  is  usual  in  so  intimate  a  relation.  The  solemn 
oourtesy  with  which  he  compliments  ^^  his  elegant  Mari- 
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■n  *'  reminds  us  now  and  then  of  the  dignified  air  with 
which  Sir  Charles  Grandison  bowed  over  Miss  Byron's 
hand  in  the  cedar  parlour. 

After  some  months,  Hastings  prepared  to  follow  his 
wife  to  England.  When  it  was  announced  that  he  was 
about  to  quit  his  office,  the  feeling  of  the  society  which 
he  had  so  long  governed  manifested  itself  by  many 
signs.  Addresses  poured  in  fix>m  Europeans  and  Asiat- 
ics, from  civil  functionaries,  soldiers  and  traders.  On 
the  day  on  which  he  delivered  up  the  keys  of  office,  a 
crowd  of  friends  and  admirers  formed  a  lane  to  the 
quay  where  he  embarked.  Several  barges  escorted  him 
fiur  down  the  river ;  and  some  attached  friends  refiised 
to  quit  him  till  the  low  coast  of  Bengal  was  fading  from 
the  view,  and  till  the  pilot  was  leaving  the  ship. 

Of  his  voyage  little  is  known  except  that  he  amusol 
himself  with  books  and  with  his  pen  ;  and  that,  among 
the  compositions  by  which  he  beguiled  the  tediousness 
of  that  long  leisure,  was  a  pleasing  imitation  of  Hor- 
ace's Otiwm  IHvo9  roffot.  This  little  poem  was  in- 
scribed to  Mr.  Shore,  afterwards  Lord  Teignmouth,  a 
man  of  whose  integrity,  humanity,  and  honour,  it  is 
impossible  to  speak  too  highly,  but  who,  like  some  other 
ezcdlent  members  of  the  civil  service,  extended  to  the 
conduct  of  his  friend  Hastings  an  indulgence  of  which 
his  own  conduct  never  stood  in  need. 
•  TLe  voyage  was,  for  those  times,  very  speedy.  Has- 
tings was  little  more  than  four  months  on  the  sea.  In 
June,  1785,  he  landed  at  Plymouth,  posted  to  London, 
appeared  at  Court,  paid  his  respects  in  Leadenhall 
Street,  and  then  retired  with  his  wife  to  Cheltenham. 

He  was  greatly  pleased  with  his  reception.  The 
King  treated  him  with  marked  distinction.  The 
Queen,  who  had  already  incurred  much  censure  on  ac* 
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count  of  the  fevour  which,  in  spite  of  the  ordinary  se- 
verity of  her  virtue,  she  had  shown  to  the  *'  elegant 
Marian,"  was  not  less  gracious  to  Hastings.  The  Di- 
rectors received  him  in.  a  solemn  sitting ;  and  their 
chairman  read  to  him  a  vote  of  thanks  which  they  had 
passed  without  one  dissentient  voice.  "  I  find  myself," 
said  Hastings,  in  a  letter  written  about  a  quarter  of  a 
year  after  his  arrival  in  England,  "  I  find  myself  every- 
where, and  universally,  treated  with  evidences,  appar- 
ent even  to  my  own  observation,  that  I  possess  the 
good  opinion  of  my  country." 

The  confident  and  exulting  tone  of  his  correspond- 
ence about  this  time  is  the  more  remarkable,  because 
he  had  already  received  ample  notice  of  the  attack 
which  was  in  preparation.  Within  a  week  after  he 
landed  at  Plymouth,  Burke  gave  notice  in  the  House 
of  Commons  of  a  motion  seriously  affecting  a  gentle- 
man lately  returned  from  India.  The  session,  however, 
was  then  so  far  advanced,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
enter  on  so  extensive  and  important  a  subject. 

Hastings,  it  is  clear,  was  not  sensible  of  the  danger 
of  his  position.  Indeed  that  sagacity,  that  judgment, 
ihat  readiness  in  devising  expedients,  which  had  dis- 
tinguished him  in  the  East,  seemed  now  to  have  for- 
saken him ;  not  that  his  abilities  were  at  all  impaired ; 
not  that  he  was  not  still  the  same  man  who  had  tri- 
umphed over  Francis  and  Nuncomar^  who  had  made 
the  Chief  Justice  and  the  Nabob  Vizier  his  tools,  who 
had  deposed  Cheyte  Sing,  and  repelled  Hyder  Ali. 
But  an  oak,  as  Mr.  Grattan  finely  said,  should  not  be 
transplanted  at  fifty.  A  man  who,  having  left  England 
when  a  boy,  returns  to  it  after  thirty  or  forty  years 
passed  in  India,  will  find,  be  his  talents  what  they  may, 
that  he  has  much  both  to  learn  and  to  unlearn  before 
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he  can  take  a  place  among  English  statesmen.  The 
working  of  a  representative  system,  the  war  of  parties, 
the  arts  of  debate,  the  inflaence  of  the  press,  are 
startling  novetties  to  him.  Smrrounded  on  every  side 
by  new  maclunes  and  new  tactics,  he  is  as  much  be- 
wildered as  Hannibal  would  have  been  at  Waterloo,  or 
Tbemistocles  at  Trafidgar.  His  very  acnteness  deludes 
him.  His  very  vigour  causes  him  to  stumble.  The 
more  correct  his  maxims,  when  applied  to  the  state 
of  society  to  which  he  is  accustomed,  the  more  certain 
they  are  to  lead  him  astray.  This  was  strikingly  the 
case  with  Hastings.  In  India  he  had  a  bad  hand  ;  but 
he  was  master  of  the  game,  and  he  won  every  stake. 
In  England  he  held  excellent  cards,  if  he  had  known 
how  to  play  them;  and  it  was  chiefly  by  his  own 
errors  that  he  was  brought  to  the  verge  of  ruin. 

Of  aU  Us  errors  the  most  serious  was  perhaps  the 
choice  of  a  champion.  Clive,  in  similar  circumstances, 
had  made  a  singularly  happy  selection.  He  put  him- 
self into  the  hands  of  Wedderbum,  afterwards  Lord 
Loughborough,  one  of  the  few  great  advocates  who 
have  also  been  great  in  the  House  of  Commons.  To 
Ae  defence  of  Clive,  therefore,  nothing  was  wanting, 
neither  learning  nor  knowledge  of  the  world,  neither 
forensic  acnteness  nor  that  eloquence  which  charms 
political  assemblies.  Hastings  intrusted  his  interests 
to  a  very  diflkrent  persim,  a  major  in  the  Bengal  army, 
named  Scott.  This  gentleman  had  been  sent  over 
from  India  some  time  before  as  the  agent  of  the  Gov- 
ernor-General. It  was  rumoured  that  his  services 
were  rewarded  with  Oriental  munificence;  and  we 
believe  that  he  received  much  more  than  Hastings 
could  conveniently  spare.  The  Major  obtained  a  seat 
in  Parliament,  and  was  there  regarded  as  the  organ  of 
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his  employer.  It  was  evidently  impossible  that  a 
gentleman  so  situated  could  speak  with  the  authority 
which  belongs  to  an  independent  position.  Nor  had 
the  agent  of  Hastings  the  talents  necessary  for  obtaining 
the  ear.  of  an  assembly  which,  accustomed  to  listen  to 
great  orators,  had  naturally  become  fiuitidious.  He 
was  always  on  his  legs;  he  was  very  tedious;  and 
he  had  only  one  topic,  the  merits  and  wrongs  c£ 
Hastings.  Everybody  who  knows  the  House  of 
Commons  will  easily  guess  what  followed.  The  Major 
was  soon  considered  as  the  greatest  bore  of  his  time. 
His  exertions  were  not  confined  to  Parliament.  There 
was  hardly  a  day  on  which  the  newspapers  did  not 
contain  some  puff  upon  Hastings,  signed  AsiaUcus  or 
Bengalenm^  but  known  to  be  written  by  the  inde- 
fatigable Scott;  and  hardly  a  month  in  which  some 
bulky  pamphlet  on  the  same  subject,  and  from  the 
same  pen,  did  not  pass  to  the  trunkmakers  and  the 
pastrycooks.  As  to  this  gentleman's  capacity  for  con- 
ducting a  delicate  question  through  Parliament,  our 
readers  will  want  no  evidence  beyond  that  which  they 
will  find  in  letters  preserved  in  these  volumes.  We 
will  give  a  single  specimen  of  his  temper  and  judgment. 
He  designated  the  greatest  man  then  living  as  ''that 
reptile  Mr.  Burke." 

In  spite,  however,  of  this  imfortunate  choice,  the 
general  aspect  of  afiairs  was  fisivourable  to  Hastings. 
The  King  was  on  his  side.  The  Company  and  its 
servants  were  zealous  in  his  cause.  Among  public 
men  he  had  many  ardent  friends.  Such  were  Lord 
Mansfield,  who  had  outlived  the  vigour  of  his  body, 
but  not  that  of  his  mind ;  and  Lord  Lansdowne,  who, 
though  unconnected  with  any  party,  retained  the  in^ 
portance  which  belongs  to  great  talents  and  knowledge. 
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The  ministers  were  generally  believed  to  be  &vroarable 
to  the  late  Qovemor-General.  They  owed  their  power 
to  the  clamonr  which  had  been  raised  against  Mr. 
Fox's  East  India  Bill.  The  authors  of  that  bill,  when 
aocnaed  of  invading  vested  rights,  and  of  setting  np 
powers  unknown  to  the  constitution,  had  defended 
themselves  by  pointing  to  the  crimes  of  Hastings,  and 
by  aigoing  that  abuses  so  extraordinary  justified  extrar 
ordinary  mieasures.  Those  who,  by  opposing  that  bill, 
had  raised  themselves  to  the  head  of  afiairs,  would 
naturally  be  inclined  to  extenuate  the  evils  which  had 
been  made  the  plea  for  administering  so  violent  a 
nmedy ;  and  such,  in  fiict,  was  their  general  disposition. 
The  LfOrd  Chancellor  Thurlow,  in  particular,  whose 
great  place  and  force  of  intellect  gave  him  a  weight  in 
the  government  inferior  only  to  that  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
espoused  the  cause  of  Hastings  with  indecorous  vio- 
lence. Mr.  Pitt,  though  he  had  censured  many  parts 
of  the  Indian  system,  had  studiously  abstained  from 
sAjing  a  word  against  the  late  chief  of  the  Indian 
government.  To  Major  Scott,  indeed,  the  young 
minister  had  in  private  extolled  Hastings  as  a  great,  a 
wonderfol  man,  who  had  the  highest  claims  on  the 
government.  There  was  only  one  objection  to  grant- 
ing all  that  so  eminent  a  servant  of  the  public  could 
ask.  The  resdution  of  censure  still  remained  on  tlie 
journals  of  the  House  of  Comm<»is.  That  resolution 
was,  indeed,  unjust ;  but,  till  it  was  rescinded,  could 
the  minister  advise  the  King  to  bestow  any  mark  of 
^yprobation  on  the  person  censured  ?  If  Major  Scott 
is  to  be  trusted,  Mr.  Pitt  declared  that  this  was  the 
only  reason  which  prevented  the  advisers  of  the  Crown 
from  conferring  a  peerage  on  the  late  Govemor-Gen- 
enL     Mr.  Dundas  was  the  only  important  member  Cjf 
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die  administration  who  was  deeply  conunitted  to  a  di^ 
ferent  view  of  the  subject.  He  had  moved  the  resolu- 
tion which  created  the  diiBculty ;  but  even  from  him 
little  was  to  be  apprehended.  Since  he  had  presided 
over  the  committee  on  Eastern  affairs,  great  changes 
had  taken  place.  He  was  surrounded  by  new  allies ; 
he  had  fixed  his  hopes  on  new  olgects ;  and  whatever 
may  have  been  his  good  qoaHties,  -  and  he  had  many, 
—  flattery  itself  never  reckoned  rigid  coQsisten<^  .in 
the  number. 

From  the  Ministry,  therefore,  Hastings  had  every 
reason  to  expect  support ;  and  the  Ministry  was  very 
powerful.  The  Opposition  was  loud  and  vehemoit 
against  him.  But  the  Opposition,  though  formidable 
from  the  wealth  and  influence  of  some  of  its  members, 
and  from  the  admirable  talents  and  eloquence  of  others, 
was  outnumbered  in  parliament,  and  odious  through- 
out the  country.  Nor,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  wbs 
the  Opposition  generally  desirous  to  engage  in  so  seri* 
ous  an  undertaking  as  the  impeachment  of  an  Indian 
Governor.  Such  an  impeachment  must  last  for  years. 
It  must  impose  on  the  chiefs  of  the  party  an  immense 
load  of  labour.  Yet  it  could  scarcely,  in  any  manner, 
affect  the  event  of  the  great  political  game.  The  fol* 
lowers  of  the  coalition  were  therefore  more  inclined 
to  revile  Hastings  than  to  prosecute  him.  They  lost 
no  opportunity  of  coupling  his  name  with  the  names 
of  the  most  hateful  tyrants  of  whom  history  makes 
mention.  The  wits  of  Brooks's  aimed  their  keenest 
sarcasms  both  at  his  public  and  at  his  domestic  life* 
Some  fine  diamonds  which  he  had  presented,  as  it 
was  rumoured,  to  the  royal  family,  and  a  certain 
richly  carved  ivory  bed  which  the  Queen  had  done 
him  the  honour  to  accept  from  him,  were  favourite 
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sabjects  <^  ridicule.  One  lively  poet  proposed,  that  the 
great  acts  of  the  fair  Marian's  present  husband  should 
be  immortalized  bj  the  pencil  of  his  predecessor ;  and 
that  Imhoff  should  be  employed  to  embellish  the  House 
of  Commons  with  paintings  of  the  bleeding  Rohillas,  of 
Nuncomar  swinging,  of  Cheyte  Sing  letting  himself 
down  to  the  Ganges.  Another,  in  an  exquisitely  hu« 
morons  parody  of  Virgil's  third  eclogue,  propounded 
the  question,  vrhsit  that  mineral  could  be  of  which  the 
rays  had  power  to  make  the  most  austere  of  princesses 
the  firiend  of  a  wanton.  A  third  described,  with  gay 
malevolence,  the  gorgeous  appearance  of  Mrs.  Hastings 
at  St.  James's,  the  galaxy  of  jewels,  torn  from  Indian 
Begums,  which  adorned  her  head  dress,  her  necklace 
gl^ming  with  future  votes,  and  the  depending  ques- 
tions that  shone  upon  her  ears.  Satirical  attacks  of 
this  description,  and  perhaps  a  motion  for  a  vote  of 
censure,  would  have  satisfied  the  great  body  of  the 
Opposition*  But  there  were  two  men  whose  indigna- 
tion was  not  to  be  BO  appeased,  Philip  Francis  and 
Edmund  Burke* 

Francis  had  recently  entered  the  House  of  Com- 
moitt,  and  had  already  established  a  character  there  for 
industry  and  ability,  fie  laboured  indeed  under  one 
most  unfortunate  defect,  want  of  fiuency.  But  he  oe- 
casioiiaUy  expressed  himself  with  a  dignity  and  energy 
war&y  of  the  greatest  orators.  Before  he  had  been 
many  days  in  parliament,  he  incurred  the  bitter  dislike 
of  Pitt,  who  constantly  treated  him  with  as  much  as- 
perity as  the  laws  of  debate  would  allow.  Neither 
lapse  of  yean  nor  change  of  scene  had  mitigated  the 
enmities  which  Francis  had  brought  back  from  the 
East.  AStBt  his  usual  &shion,  he  mistook  his  malevo- 
lenoe  for  virtue,  nursed  it,  as  preachers  teU  us  that  we 
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ought  to  nurse  our  good  dispositions,  and  paraded  it,  on 
all  occasions,  with  Pharisaical  ostentation. 

The  zeal  of  Burke  was  still  fiercer ;  but  it  was  £tf 
purer.  Men  tmable  to  understand  the  elevation  of  his 
mind  have  tried  to  find  out  some  discreditable  motive 
for  the  vehemence  and  pertinadtj  which  he  showed  on 
tlus  occasion.  But  they  have  altogether  fiiiled.  The 
idle  story  that  he  had  some  private  slight  to  revenge 
has  long  been  given  up,  even  by  the  advocates  of 
Hastings.  Mr.  Gleig  supposes  that  Burke  was  actuated 
by  party  spirit,  that  he  retained  a  bitter  remembrance 
of  the  &11  of  the  coalition,  that  he  attributed  that  fall  to 
the  exertions  of  the  East  India  interest,  and  that  he 
considered  Hastings  as  the  head  and  the  representative 
of  that  interest.  This  explanation  seems  to  be  suffi- 
ciently refuted  by  a  reference  to  dates.  The  hostility 
of  Burke  to  Hastings  commenced  long  before  the  coa-, 
Ution  ;  and  lasted  long  after  Burke  had  become  a  stren- 
uous supporter  of  those  by  whom  the  coalition  had  been 
defeated.  It  began  when  Burke  and  Fox,  closely  allied 
together,  were  attacking  the  influence  of  the  crown, 
and  calling  for  peace  with  the  American  republic.  It 
continued  till  Burke,  alienated  fix>m  Fox,  and  loaded 
with  the  favours  of  the  crown,  died,  preaching  a  crusade 
against  the  French  r^ublic.  We  surely  cannot  attrib- 
ute to  the  events  of  1784  an  enmity  which  began  in 
1781,  and  which  retained  undiminished  force  long  after 
persons  far  more  deeply  implicated  than  Hastings  in 
the  events  of  1784  had  been  cordially  forgiven.  And 
why  should  we  look  for  any  other  explanation  of  Burke's 
conduct  than  that  which  we  find  on  the  snxfiM>e  ?  The 
plain  truth  is  that  Hastings  had  committed  some  great 
crimes,  and  that  the  thought  of  those  crimes  made  the 
blood  of  Burke  boil  in  his  veins.     For  Burke  was  a 
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man  in  whom  compassion  for  snffering,  and  hatred  of 
injustice  and  tyranny,  were  as  strong  as  in  Las  Casas 
or  Clarkson.  And  although  in  him,  as  in  Las  Casas 
and  in  Clarkson,  these  noble  feelings  were  alloyed  with 
the  infirmity  which  belongs  to  human  nature,  he  is, 
like  than,  entitled  to  this  great  praise,  that  he  dcToled 
years  of  intense  labour  to  the  service  of  a  people  with 
whom  he  had  nether  blood  nor  language,  neither  re- 
Iigi<Hi  nor  manners  in  common,  and  from  whom  no  r^ 
quital,  no  thanks,  no  applause  could  be  expected. 

His  knowledge  of  India  was  such  as  few,  even  of 
those  Europeans  who  have  passed  many  years  in  that 
country,  have  attained,  and  such  as  certainly  was  nerer 
attained  by  any  public  man  who  had  not  quitted  Eu- 
rope. He  had  studied  the  history,  the  laws,  and  the 
usages  of  the  East  with  an  industry,  such  as  is  seldom 
found  united  to  so  much  genius  and  so  much  sensibiUty. 
Others  have  perhaps  been  equally  laborious,  and  hare 
collected  an  equal  mass  of  materials.  But  the  manner 
in  which  Burke  brought  his  higher  powers  of  intellect 
to  work  on  statements  of  facts,  and  on  tables  of  figures, 
was  pecaliar  to  himsdf.  In  every  part  of  those  huge 
bales  of  Indian  information  which  repelled  almost  all 
other  readers,  his  mind,  at  once  philosophical  and  poelr 
ica],  found  something  to  instruct  or  to  delight.  His 
reason  analysed  and  digested  those  vast  and  shapeless 
manes ;  his  imagination  animated  and  coloured  them. 
Out  of  darkness  and  dulness,  and  confusion,  he  formed 
a  multitude  of  ingenious  theories  and  vivid  pictures. 
He  had,  in  the  highest  degree,  that  noble  facvltj  where- 
by man  is  able  to  live  in  the  past  and  in  the  future,  in 
the  distant  and  in  the  unreal.  India  and  its  inhabitants 
were  not  to  him,  as  to  most  Enghshmen,  mere  names 
and  abstractions,  but  a  real  country  and  a  real  people* 
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The  burning  sun,  the  strange  yegetation  of  the  palm 
and  the  cocoa  tree,  the  riceiield,  the  tank,  the  huge 
trees,  older  than  the  Mogul  empire,  under  which  the 
village  crowds  assemble,  the  thatched  roof  of  the  peas- 
ant's hut,  the  rich  traoeiy  of  the  mosque  where  the 
imamn  prays  with  his  &ce  to  Mecca*  the  drums,  and 
bannersfan?  gaudy  idols,  the  devotee  .winging  in  the 
air,  the  gracefiil  maiden  with  the  pitcher  on  her  head, 
descending  the  steps  to  the  riTeivaide,  die  black  iaoes, 
the  long  beards,  the  jellow  streaks  of  sect,  the  turbans 
and  the  flowing  robes,  the  spears  and  the  silver  maces, 
the  elephants  with  their  canopies  of  state,  the  gorgeous 
palanquin  of  the  prince,  and  the  close  litter  of  the  no- 
ble lady,  all  these  things  were  to  him  as  the  objects 
amidst  which  his  own  life  had  been  passed,  as  the  ob- 
jects which  lay  on  the  road  between  Beacomsfield  and 
St.  James's  Street.  All  India  was  present  to  the  eye 
of  his  mind,  fix>m  the  halls  where  suitors  laid  gold  and 
perfiimes  at  the  feet  of  soyereigns  to  the  wild  moor 
where  the  gipsy  camp  was  pitched,  firom  the  bazar, 
humming  like  a  bee-hive  with  the  crowd  of  buyers  and 
sellers,  to  the  jungle  where  the  l<mely  courier  shakes  his 
bunch  of  iron  rings  to  scare  away  the  hyaenas.  He  had 
just  as  lively  an  idea  of  the  insurrection  at  Benares  as 
of  Lord  George  Gordon's  riots,  and  of  the  execution  of 
Nuncomar  as  of  the  execution  of  Dr.  Dodd*  Oppression 
in  Bengal  was  to  him  the  same  thing  as  oppressioii  in 
the  streets  of  London. 

He  saw  that  Hastings  had  been  guilty  of  some  most 
unjustifiable  acts.  All  that  followed  was  natural  and 
necessary  in  a  mind  like  Buike's.  His  imagination  and 
his  passions,  once  excited,  hurried  him  beyond  the 
bounds  of  justice  and  good  sense.  His  reason,  powers 
fill  as  it  was,  became  the  slave  of  feelings  which  it  should 
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bove  controlled.  His  indignatian,  Tirtaons  in  its  origin, 
acquired  too  much  of  the  character  of  personal  aversion. 
He  conld  see  no  mitigating  circumstance,  no  redeeming 
ment.  His  temper,  which,  though  generous  and  af!eo- 
tionafee,  had  always  been  irritaUe,  had  now  been  made 
ahnoat  saTage  bj  bodily  infirmities  and  mental  vexa- 
tions. CoQseious  c£  great  powers  and  great  virtues,  he 
fimnd  himself  in  age  and  poverty,  a  mai^  for  the 
haired  ef  a  perfidious  court  and  a  deluded  people.  In 
Pailiament  his  eloquence  was  out  of  date.  A  young 
generation,  which  Imew  him  not,  had  filled  the  House. 
Whenever  he  rose  to  speak,  his  voice  was  drowned  by 
die  unseemly  interruption  of  lads  who  were  in  their 
cradles  when  his  orations  on  the  Stamp  Act  called  forth 
the  applause  of  the  great  Earl  of  Chatham.  These 
things  had  produced  on  his  proud  and  sensitive  spirit 
an  efiect  at  which  we  cannot  wonder.  He  could  no 
l<Higer  discuss  any  question  with  calmness,  or  mak^ 
allowance  for  honest  differences  of  opnion.  Those 
who  think  that  he  was  more  violent  and  acrimonious  in 
debates  about  India  than  on  other  occasions  are  ill  in- 
formed respecting  the  last  years  of  his  IMe.  In  the 
discussions  on  the  Commercial  Treaty  with  the  Court 
of  Versailles,  on  the  Regeni^',  on  the  -French  R6\*o- 
Intion,  he  showed  even  more  virulence  than  in  con- 
ducting the  impeachment.  Indeed  it  may  be  remarked 
that  the  very  persons  who  called  him  a  mischievous 
maniac,  fi>r  condemning  in  burning  words  the  Rohilla 
war  and  the  spoliation  of  the  Begums,  exalted  him  into 
a  prophet  as  soon  as  he  began  to  declaim,  with  greater 
v^emence,  and  not  with  greater  reason,  against  the 
taking  of  the  Bastile  and  the  insults  ofiered  to  Marie 
Antoinette.  To  us  he  appears  to  have  been  neither  a 
maniac  in  the  former  case,  nor  a  prophet  in  the  latter. 
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bat  in  both  cases  a  great  and  good  man,  led  into  ex* 
travagance  by  a  sensibility  which  domineered  over  all 
his  &culties. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  personal  antipathy  ot* 
Francis,  or  the  nobler  indignation  of  Bnrke,  wonld 
have  led  their  party  to  adopt  extreme  measures  against 
Hastings,  if  his  own  conduct  had  been  judicious.  He 
should  have  felt  that,  great  as  his  public  services  had 
been,  he  was  not  &ultless,  and  should  have  been  con- 
tent to  make  his  escape,  without  aspiring  to  the  honours 
of  a  triumph.  He  and  his  agent  took  a  different  view. 
They  were  impatient  for  the  rewards  which,  as  they 
conceived,  were  deferred  only  till  Burke's  attack  should 
be  over.  They  accordingly  resolved  to  force  on  a 
decisive  action  with  an  enemy  for  whom,  if  they  had 
been  wise,  they  would  have  made  a  bridge  of  gold. 
On  the  first  day  of  the  session  of  1786,  Major  Scott 
reminded  Burke  of  the  notice  given  in  the  preceding 
yeiur,  and  asked  whether  it  was  seriously  intended  ta 
bring  any  charge  against  the  late  CrovemoF-General. 
This  challenge  left  no  course  open  to  the  Opposition, 
except  to  come  forward  a»  accusers,  or  to  acknowledge 
themselves  calumniators.  The  administration  of  Has- 
tings had  not  been  so  blameless,  nor  was  the  great  party 
of  Fox  and  North  so  feeble,  that  it  could  be  prudent  to 
venture  on  so  bold  a  defiance.  The  leaders  of  the 
Opposition  instantly  returned  the  only  answer  which 
they  could  with  honour  return ;  and  the  whole  part}' 
was  irrevocably  pledged  to  a  prosecution. 

Burke  began  his  operations  by  applying  fi>r  Papers. 
Some  of  the  documents  for  which  he  asked  were  re- 
fused by  the  ministers,  who,  in  the  debate,  held  Ian* 
guage  such  as  strongly  confirmed  the  prevailing  opinion, 
t])at  they  intended  to  support  Hastings.     In  April,  the 
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chaiges  were  laid  on  the  table.  They  had  been  drawn 
by  Burke  with  great  ability,  though  in  a  form  too  much 
resembling  that  of  a  pamphlet.  Hastings  was  furnished 
with  a  copy  of  the  accusation ;  and  it  was  intimated  to 
him  that  he  might,  if  he  thought  fit,  be  heard  in  his 
own  defence  at  the  bar  of  the  Commons. 

Here  again  Hastings  was  pursued  by  the  same  fa- 
tali^  which  had  attended  him  eyer  since  the  day  when 
he  set  foot  on  English  ground.  It  seemed  to  be  de* 
creed  that  this  man,  so  politic  and  so  successful  in  the 
£ast,  should  commit  nothing  but  blunders  in  Europe. 
Any  judicious  adviser  would  have  told  him  that  the 
best  thing  which  he  could  do  would  be  to  make  an  elo- 
quent, forcible,  and  affecting  oration  at  the  bar  of  the 
House ;  but  that,  if  he  could  not  trust  himself  to  speak, 
and  found  it  necessary  to  read,  he  ought  to  be  as  con- 
cise as  possible.  Audiences  accustomed  to  extempora- 
neous debating  of  the  highest  excellence  are  alwajrs 
impatient  of  long  written  compositions*  Hastings,  how- 
ever, sat  down  as  he  would  have  done  at  the  Govem- 
ment-house  in  Bengal,  and  prepared  a  paper  of  immense 
length.  That  paper,  if  recorded  on  the  consultations 
of  an  Indian  administration^  would  have  been  justly 
praised  as  a  very  able  minute.  But  it  was  now  out  of 
fdace.  It  fell  flat,  as  the  best  written  defence  must 
have  fidlen  flat,  on  an  assembly  accustomed  to  the 
animated  and  strenuous  conflicts  of  Pitt  and  Fox. 
The  members,  as  soon  as  their  curiosity  about  the  face 
and  demeanour  of  so  eminent  a  stranger  was  satis- 
fied, walked  away  to  dinner,  and  left  Hastings  to  tell 
his  story  till  midnight  to  the  clerks  and  the  Serjeant- 
at-arms. 

All  preliminary  steps  having  been  duly  taken,  Burke, 
in  the  beginning  of  June,  brought  forward  the  charge 
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relating  to  the  Rohilla  war.  He  acted  discreetly  in 
placing  this  accusation  in  the  van ;  for  Dondas  had 
formerly  moved,  and  the  House  had  adopted,  a  resolu- 
tion condemning,  in  the  most  severe  terms,  the  policy 
followed  by  Hastings  with  regard  to  Kohilcund.  Dun- 
das  had  little,  or  rather  nothing,  to  say  in  defence  of 
his  own  consistency ;  but  he  put  a  bold  £ice  on  the 
matter,  and  opposed  the  motion.  Among  other  things, 
he  declared  that,  though  he  still  thought  the  Rohilla 
war  unjustifiable,  he  considered  the  services  which  Has- 
tings had  subsequently  rendered  to  the  state  as  sufii* 
cient  to  atone  even  for  so  great  an  offence.  Pitt  did 
not  speak,  but  voted  with  Dundas ;  and  Hastings  was 
absolved  by  a  himdred  and  nineteen  votes  against  sixty- 
seven. 

Hastings  was  now  confident  of  victory.  It  seemed, 
indeed,  that  he  had  reason  to  be  so.  The  Rohilla  war 
was,  of  aU  his  measore?,  that  which  his  accusere  might 
with  greatest  advantage  assail.  It  had  been  condemned 
by  the  Court  of  Directors.  It  had  been  condemned  by 
the  House  of  Commons.  It  had  been  condemned  by 
Mr.  Dundas,  who  had  since  become  the  chief  minister 
of  the  Crown  for  Indian  afiairs.  Yet  Burke,  having 
chosen  this  strong  ground,  had. been  completely  de- 
feated on  it.  That,  having  fiuled  here,  he  should  sue* 
ceed  on  any  point,  was  generally  thought  impossible. 
It  was  rumoured  at  the  clubs  and  cofiee-houses  that  one 
or  perhaps  two  more  charges  would  be  brought  for* 
ward,  that  if,  on  those  charges,  the  sense  of  the  House 
of  Commons  should  be  against  impeachment,  the  Oppo- 
sition would  let  the  matter  drop,  that  Hastings  would 
be  immediately  raised  to  the  peerage,  decorated  with 
the  star  of  the  Bath,  sworn  of  the  privy  council,  and 
invited  to  lend  the  assistance  of  his  tidents  and  experi- 
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ence  to  the  India  board.  Lord  Thurlow,  indeed,  some 
mwiths  before,  had  spoken  with  contempt  of  the  scrur 
pies  which  prevented  Pitt  from  calling  Hastings  to  the 
House  of  Lords ;  and  had  even  said  that,  if  the  Chan- 
cdlor  of  the  Exchequer  was  afiaid  of  the  Commons, 
there  was  nothing  to  prevent  the  Keeper  of  the  Great 
Seal  from  taking  the  royal  pleasure  about  a  patent  of 
peerage.  The  veiy  title  was  chosen.  Hastings  was  to 
be  liQti  Dayleaford.  For,  through  all .  changes  of 
scene  and  changes  of  fortune,  remained  unchanged  his 
attachment  to  the  spot  which  had  witnessed  the  great- 
ness and  the  fidl  of  his  &mily,  and  whi^h  had  boome  so 
great  a  part  in  the  first  dreams  of  his  yoong  ambition. 
But  in  a  very  few  days  these  fidr  prospects  were 
overcast.  On  the  thirteenth  of  June,  Mr.  Fox  brought 
forward,  with  great  ability  and  eloquence,  the  charge 
respecting  the  treatm^it  of  Cheyte  Sing.  Francis  fol- 
lowed on  the  same  side.  The  £i:ieiids  of  Hastings  were 
in  high  spirits  when  Pitt  rose.  With  his  usual  abun- 
dance and  felidiy  of  language,  the  Minister  gave  his 
opini<m  on  the  case.  He  maintained  that  the  Gov- 
emoavGeneral  was  justified  in  calling  on  the  Rigah  of 
Betiares  for  pecuniary  assistance,  and  in  imposing  a 
fine  when  that  assistance  was  contumadonsly  withheld. 
He  also  thought  that  the  conduct  of  the  Govemor- 
Geoeral  during  the  insurreotion  had  been  distinguished 
by  ability  and  presence  of  mind.  He  censured,  with 
great  Inttemess,  the  conduct  of  Francis,  both  in  India 
and  in  Parliament,  as  most  dishonest  and  malignant. 
The  necessary  inference  from  Pitt's  arguments  seemed 
to  be  that  Hasting  ought  to  be  honourably  acquitted ; 
and  both  the  fiiends  and  the  opponents  of  the  Minister 
expected  from  him  a  declaration  to  that  effect.  To  the 
fistonishment  of  all  jMirties,  he  concluded  by  saying 
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that,  though  he  thought  it  right  in  Hastings  to  fine 
Chejte  Sing  for  contumacy,  yet  the  amount  of  the  fine 
was  too  great  for  the  occasion.  On  this  ground,  and 
on  this  ground  alone,  did  Mr.  Pitt,  applauding  every 
other  part  of  the  conduct  of  Hastings  with  regard  to 
Benares,  declare  that  he  should  vote  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Pox's  motion. 

The  House  was  thunderstruck;  and  it  well  might 
be  so.  For  the  wrong  done  to  Cheyte  Sing,  even  had 
it  been  as  flagitious  as  Fox  and  Francis  contended, 
was  a  trifle  when  compared  with  the  horrors  which  had 
been  inflicted  on  Rohilcund.  But  if  Mr.  Pitt's  view  of 
the  case  of  Cheyte  Sing  were  correct,  there  was  no 
ground  for  an  impeachment,  or  even  for  a  vote  of  cen- 
sure. If  the  oflence  of  Hastings  was  really  no  more 
than  this,  that,  having  a  right  to  impose  a  mulct,  the 
amount  of  which  mulct  was  not  defined,  but  was  left  to 
be  settled  by  his  discretion,  he  had,  not  for  his  own 
advantage,  but  for  that  of  the  state,  demanded  too 
much,  was  this  an  offence  which  required  a  criminal 
proceedmg  of  the  highest  solemnity,  a  criminal  pro- 
ceeding,  to  which,  during  sixty  years,  no  public  func- 
tionary had  been  subjected  ?  We  can  see,  we  think,  in 
what  way  a  man  of  sense  and  integrity  might  have  been 
induced  to  take  any  course  respecting  Hastings,  except 
the  course  which  Mr.  Pitt  took.  Such  a  man  might 
have  thought  a  great  example  necessary,  for  the  pre- 
venting of  injustice,  and  for  the  vindicating  of  the 
national  honour,  and^might,  on  that  ground,  have  voted 
for  impeachment  both  on  the  RohiUa  charge,  and  on 
the  Benares  charge.  Such  a  man  might  have  thought 
that  the  offences  of  Hastings  had  been  atoned  for  by 
great  services,  and  might,  on  that  ground,  have  voted 
against  the  impeachment  on  bothxharges.    Wit|;^  gi'^t 
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diffidence  we  give  it  as  our  opinion  that  the  most  cor- 
rect course  would,  on  the  whole,  have  been  to  impeach 
on  the  Rohilla  charge,  and  to  acquit  on  the  Benares 
charge.  Had  the  Benares  charge  appeared  to  us  in 
the  same  light  in  which  it  appeared  to  Mr.  Pitt,  we 
should,  without  hesitation,  have  voted  for  acquittal  on 
that  charge.  The  one  course  which  it  is  inconceivable 
that  any  man  of  a  tenth  part  of  Mr.  Pitt's  abilities  can 
have  honestly  taken  was  the  course  which  he  took. 
He  acquitted  Hastings  on  the  Rohilla  charge.  He 
softened  down  the  Benares  charge  till  it  became  no 
charge  at  all;  and  then  he  pronounced  that  it  con- 
tained matter  for  impeachment. 

Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  the  principal  reason 
assigned  by  the  ministry  for  not  impeaching  Hastings 
on  account  of  the  Rohilla  war  was  this,  that  the  delin- 
quencies of  the  early  part  of  his  administration  had 
been  atoned  for  by  the  excellence  of  the  later  part. 
Was  it  not  most  extraordinary  that  men  who  had  held 
this  language  could  afterwards  vote  that  the  later  part 
of  his  administration  ftimished  matter  for  no  less  than 
twenty  articles  of  impeachment  ?  They  first  represented 
the  conduct  of  Hastings  in  1780  and  1781  as  so  highly 
meritorious  that,  like  works  of  supererogation  in  the 
Catholic  tiieologjj  it  ought  to  be  efficacious  for  the 
cancelling  of  former  offisnces ;  and  they  then  prosecuted 
him  for  his  conduct  in  1780  and  1781. 

The  general  astonishment  was  the  greater,  because, 
only  twenty-four  hours  before,  the  members  on  whom 
the  minister  could  depend  had  received  the  usual  notes 
firom  the  Treasury,  begging  them  to  be  in  their  places 
and  to  vote  against  Mr.  Fox's  motion.  It  was  asserted 
by  Mr.  Hastings,  that,  early  in  the  morning  of  the  very 
day  on  which  the  debate  took  place,  Dundas  called  on 
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Pitt,  woke  him,  and  was  closeted  with  him  many  hours. 
The  result  of  this  conference  was  a  determination  to 
give  up  the  late  Goyemor-General  to  the  vengeance  of 
the  Opposition.  It  was  impossible  even  for  the  most 
powerfiil  minister  to  carry  all  his  followers  with  him 
in  so  strange  a  course.  Several  persons  high  in  office, 
the  Attorney-General,  Mr.  Grenville,  and  Lord  Mul- 
grave,  divided  against  Mr.  Pitt.  But  the  devoted 
adherents  who  stood  by  the  head  of  the  government 
without  asking  questions  were  sufficiently  numerous  to 
turn  the  scale.  A  hundred  and  nineteen  members 
voted  for  Mr.  Fox's  motion ;  seventy  nine  against  it. 
Dundas  silently  followed  Pitt. 

That  good  and  great  man,  the  late  William  Wilber- 
force,  often  related  the  events  o£  this  remarkable  night. 
He  described  the  amazement  of  the  House,  and  the 
bitter  reflections  which  were  muttered  against  the 
Prime  Minister  by  some  of  the  habitual  su^rs  of 
government.  Pitt  himself  appeared  to  fed  that  his 
conduct  required  some  explanation.  He  left  the  treas- 
ury bench,  sat  for  some  time  next  to  Mr.  Wilberforce, 
and  very  earnestly  declared  that  he  had  found  it  im* 
possible,  as  a  man*  of  conscience,  to  stand  any  longer 
by  Hastings.  The  business,  he  said,  was  too  bad. 
Mr.  Wilberforce,  we  are  bound  to  add,  fiilly  believed 
that  his  friend  was  sincere,  and  that  the  suspicions  to 
which  this  mysterious  affiur  gave  rise  were  altogether 
unfounded. 

Those  suspicions,  indeed,  were  such  as  it  is  pauiftd 
to  mention.  The  friends  of  Hastings,  most  of  whom, 
it  is  to  be  observed,  generally  supported  the  adminis- 
tration, affirmed  that  the  motive  of  Pitt  and  Dundas 
was  jealousy.  Hastings  was  personally  a  favourite 
with  the  King.     He  was  the   idol  of  the  East  India 
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Company  and  of  its  servants.  If  he  were  absolved  by 
t\ie  Conunons,  seated  among  the  Lords,  admitted  to  the 
Board  of  Control,  closely  allied  with  the  strong- 
minded  and  imperious  Thurlow,  was  it  not  almost 
certain  that  he  would  soon  draw  to  himself  the  entire 
management  of  Eastern  affiiirs  ?  Was  it  not  possible 
that  he  might  become  a  formidable  rival  in  the  cabinet  ? 
It  had  probably  got  abroad  that  very  singular  commu* 
nications  had  taken  place  between  Thurlow  and  Miyor 
Scott,  and  that,  if  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  was 
afraid  to  recommend  Hastings  for  a  peerage,  the  Chan* 
cellor  was  ready  to  take  the  responsibiiity  of  that  step 
on  himself.  Of  all  ministers,  Pitt  was  the  least  likely 
to  submit  with  patience  to  such  an  encroachment  on 
his  ftmctions.  If  the  Commons  impeached  Hastings,  all 
danger  was  at  an  end.  The  proceeding,  however  it 
mi^t  terminate,  would  probd^y  last  some  years.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  accused  person  would  be  excluded 
from  honours  .and  pubUc  employments,  and  could 
scarcely  venture  even  to  pay  his  duty  at  court.  Such 
were  the  motives  attributed  by  a  great  part  of  the 
public  to  the  young  minister,  whose  ruling  pajssion  was 
generally  bdieved  to  be  avarice  of  power. 

The  pforogatioD  soon  mtermpted  the  diacossioiis 
respecting  Hastings.  In  the  following  year,  those 
discussions  were  resumed.  The  charge  touching  the 
spoliation  of  the  Begums  was  brought  forward  by 
Sheridan,  in  a  speech  which  was  so  imperfectly  re* 
ported  that  it  may  be  said  to  be  wholly  lost,  but  which 
was,  without  doubt,  the  most  elaborately  brilliant  of  all 
the  productions  of  his  ingenious  mind.  The  impression 
which  it  produced  was  such  as  has  never  been 
equalled.  He  sat  down,  not  merely  amidst  cheering, 
but  amidst  the  loud  clapping  of  hands,  in  which  the 
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Lords  below  the  bar  and  the  strangers  in  the  gallery 
joined.  The  excitement  of  the  House  was  such  that 
no  odier  speaker  could  obtain  a  hearing;  and  the 
debate  was  adjourned*  The  ferment  spread  fast 
through  the  town.  Within  four  and  twenty  hours, 
Sheridan  was  offered  a  thousand  pounds  for  die  copy* 
right  of  the  speech,  if  he  would  himself  correct  it  for 
the  press.  The  impression  made  by  this  remarkable 
display  of  eloquence  on  severe  and  experienced  critics, 
whose  discernment  may  be  supposed  to  have  been 
quickened  by  emulation,  was  deep  and  permanent. 
Mr.  Windham,  twenty  years  later,  said  that  the  speech 
deserved  all  its  fame,  and  was,  in  spite  of  some  faults 
of  taste,  such  as  were  seldom  wanting  either  in  the 
literary  or  in  the  parliamentary  performances  of  Sher- 
idan, the  finest  that  had  been  delivered  widiin  the 
memory  of  man.  Mr.  Fox,  about  the  same  time,  being 
asked  by  the  late  Lord  HoUand  what  was  the  best 
speech  ever  made  in  the  House  of  Commons,  assigned 
the  first  place,  without  hesitation,  to  the  great  oration 
of  Sheridan  on  the  Oude  charge. 

When  the  debate  was  resumed,  the  tide  r^n  so 
strongly  against  the  accused  that  his  friends  were 
coughed  and  scraped  down.  Pitt  declared  himself  for 
Sheridan's  motaon ;  and  die  question  was  carried  by  a 
hundred  and  seventy-five  votes  against  sixty<*eight. 

The  Op^i^dsition,  flushed  with  victory  and  strongly 
supported  by  ti»  public  sympathy,  proceeded  to  bring 
forwaid  a  succession  of  charges  relating  chiefly  to  pecun-* 
iary  transactiens.  The  friends  of  Hastings  were  dis- 
couraged, and,  having  now  no  hope  of  being  able  to 
avert  an  impeachment,  were  not  very  strenuous  in 
their  exertions.  At  length  tiie  House,  having  agreed 
to   twenty  articles  of  chai^,  directed   Burke  to  go 
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before  the  Lords,  and  to  impeach  the  late  Governop- 
Oeneral  of  High  Crimes  and  Misdemeanoars.  Has- 
tings was  at  the  same  thne  anrested  by  the  Senjeant-a^ 
arms  and  carried  to  the  bar  of  the  Peeifi. 

The  session  was  now  within  ten  days  c^its  close.  It 
was,  therefore^  impossible  that  ftny  progress  could  be 
made  in  the  laridl  tiU  flie  next  year.  Hastings  was 
admitted  to  bafl ;  and  fitirther  proceedings  were  post* 
poned  till  the  Houses  shonld  re-assemble. 

When  Parliament  met  in  tiie  following  winter,  the 
Commons  proceeded  te  eleet  a  committee  for  manage 
ing  the  impeachment.  Bnrke  stood  at  the  bead  ;  and 
with  him  were  associated  most  of  the  leading  members 
of  the  Opposition.  But  when  the  name  of  Francis  was 
read  a  fierce  contention  arose.  It  was  said  &9Lt  Fran* 
CIS  and  Hastings  were  notoriously  on  bad*  terms,  that 
they  had  been  at  fend  dqring  many  years^  that  on  one 
occasion  thek*  mntnal  aversion  had  impelled  them  to 
seek  each  other's  hves,  and  that  it  wtotdd  be  improper 
and  indelicate  t6  selenct  a  private  enemy  to  be  a  public 
accuser.  It  was  urged  on  the  other  side  with  great 
force,  particularly  by  Mr.  Windham,  that  impartiality, 
fliongh  the  fint  duty  of  a  jtidger,  had  never  been  reck^ 
ooed  afmong  the  quafities  of  an  advooaHe;  tliat  in  ihe 
ovdinary  adii^nistftifilott  of  criminal  justice  among  tiie 
English,  the  a^tiered  party,  the  very  lilst  person  who 
onglbt  to  be  admitted  into  the  jui74)oitf  is  the  proseou^ 
tor ;  liiat  what  was  wanted  in  a  manager  Was,  not  that 
he  should  be  fihee  firom  bias,  but  that  he  should  be  able, 
well  itirfermed,  energetic,  and  actire.  The  ability  and 
information  of  Francis  were  admitted;  and  the  rety 
animosity  with  which  he  was  reproached,  whether  a 
virtue  or  a  vice,  was  at  least  a  pledge  for  Ins  energy 
and  activity.     It  seems  difficult  to  refute  these  argi>- 
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ments.  But  the  inveterate  hatred  borne  by  Francis  to 
Hastings  had  excited  general  disgust.  The  House 
decided  tliat  Francis  should  not  be  a  manager.  Pitt 
voted  with  the  majority,  Dundas  with  the  minority. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  preparations  for  the  trial  had 
proceeded  rapidly ;  and  on  the  thirteenth  of  February, 
1788,  the  sittings  of  the  Court  commenced.  There 
have  been  spectacles  more  dazzling  to  the  eye,  more 
gorgeous  with  jewellery  and  doth  of  gold,  more  attrac- 
tive to  grown->up  children,  than  that  which  was  then 
exhibited  at  Westminster;  but,  perhaps,  there  never 
was  a  spectacle  so  well  calculated  to  strike  a  highly  cul- 
tivated, a  reflecting,  an  imaginative  mind.  All  the 
various  kinds  of  interest  which  belong  to  the  near  and 
to  the  distant,  to  the  present  and  to  the  past,  were  col* 
lected  on  one  spot  and  in  one  houn  All  the  talents 
and  all  the  accomplishments  which  are  developed  by 
liberty  and  civilisation  were  now  displayed,  with  every 
advantage  that  could  be  derived  both  firom  co-c^eration 
and  from  contrast.  Every  step  in  the  proceedings  car- 
ried the  mind  either  backward,  through  many  troubled 
centuries,  to  the  days  when  the  feundations  of  our  con- 
stitution were  laid ;  or  &r  away,  ov^  boundless  seas 
and  deserts,  to  dusky  nations  living  under  strange  stars, 
worshipping  strange  gods,  and  writing  strange  charac- 
ters from  li^t  to  left.  The  High  Court  of  Parliament 
was  to  dlt,  according  to  forms  handed  down  from  the 
days  of  the  Plantagenets,  on  an  Englishman  accused  of 
exercising  tyranny  oV^er  the  lord  of  the  holy  city  of 
Benares,  and  over  the  ladies  of  the  princely  house  <^ 
Oude. 

The  place  was  worthy  of  such  a  trial.  It  was  the 
great  hall  of  William  Rufiis,  the  hall  which  had  re- 
sounded with  acclamations  at  the  inauguration  of  thirty 
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kings,  the  hall  which  had  witnessed  the  just  sentence 
o{  Bacon  and  the  just  absolution  of  Somers,  the  hall 
where  the  eloquence  of  Strafford  had  for  a  moment 
awed  and  melted  a  victorious  party  inflamed  with  just 
resentment,  the  hall  where  Charles  had  confronted  the 
High  Court  of  Justice  with  the  placid  courage  which 
has  half  redeemed  his  &me.  Neither  military  nor  civil 
pomp  was  wanting.  The  avennes  wew  lined  with 
grenadiers.  The  streets  were  kept  clear  by  cavalry. 
The  peers,  robed  in  gold  and  ermine,  were  marshalled 
t>y  the  heralds  under  Garter  £jng-at-arms.  The  judges 
in  their  vestments  of  state  attended  to  give  advice 
on  points  of  law.  Near  a  hundred  and  seventy  lords, 
three  fourths  of  the  Upper  House  as  the  Upper  House 
then  was,  walked  in  solemn  order  from  their  usual 
place  of  assembling  to  the  tribunal.  The  junior  Bar<»i 
present  led  the  way,  George  EUott,  Lord  Heathfield, 
recently  ennobled  for  his  memorable  defence  of  Gibral- 
tar against  the  fleets  and  armies  of  France  and  Spain. 
The  long  procession  was  closed  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
Earl  Marshal  of  the  realm,  by  the  great  dignitaries,  and 
by  the  brothers  and  sons  of  the  King.  Last  of  all 
came  the  Prince  of  Wales,  conspicuous  by  his  fine  per- 
son and  noble  bearing.  The  grey  old  walls  were  hung 
with  scarlet.  The  long  galleries  were  crowded  by  an 
audience  such  as  has  rarely  excited  the  fears  or  the  em- 
ulations of  an  orator.  There  were  gathered  together, 
from  all  parts  of  a  great,  free,  enlightened,  and  prosper- 
oQs  empire,  grace  and  female  loveliness,  wit  and  learn- 
ing, the  representatives  of  every  science  and  of  every 
art.  There  were  seated  round  the  Queen  the  fair^ 
haired  yonng  daughters  of  the  House  of  Brunswick. 
There  ihe  Ambassadors  of  great  Kings  and  Common- 
wealths gazed  with  admiration  on  a  spectacle  which  no 
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Other  countiy  in  the  world  could  present.  There  Sid- 
dons,  in  the  prime  qf  her  majestic  beauty,  looked  with 
emotion  on  a  scene  surpassing  all  the  imitations  of  the 
stage.  There  the  historian  of  the  Roman  Empire 
thought  of  the  dayjs  when  Cicero  pleaded  the  cause  of 
Sicily  against  VerreSi  and  when,  before  a  senate  which 
still  retained  some  show  of  freedom,  Tacitus  thundered 
against  the  oppressor  of  Africa.  There  were  seen  side 
by  side  the  greatest  painter  and  the  greatest  scholar  of 
the  age.  The  spectacle  had  allured  Reynolds  from 
that  easel  which  has  preserved  to  us  the  thoughtfot 
foreheads  of  so  many  writers  and  statesmen,  and  the 
sweet  smiles  of  so  many  noble  matrons.  It  had  induced 
Parr  to  suspend  his  labours  in  that  dark  and  profound 
mine  fix>m  which  he  had  extracted  a  .>^ast  treasure  of 
erudition,  a  treasure  too  often  buried  in  the  earth,  too 
often  paraded  wi^h  injudicious  and  inelegant  ostentation, 
but  still  precious,  massive,  and  splendid.  There  ap- 
peared the  voluptuous  charms  of  her  to  whom  the  heir 
of  the  throne  had  in  secret  plighted  his  faith.  There 
too  was  she,  the  beautiftd  mother  of  a  beautifril  race, 
the  Saint  Cecilia,  whose  delicate  features,  lighted  up  by 
love  and  n^usic,  art  has  re^ued  from  the  common  de- 
cay. There  were  the  members  of  that  brilliant  society 
which  quoted,  criticized,  and  exchanged  repartees, 
under  the  rich  peacock-hangings  of  Mrs.  Montague. 
Aiid  there  the  ladies  vfhose  lips,  more  persuasive  than 
those  of  Fo^  himself,  had  carried  the  Westminster  elec- 
tion against  palace  and  treasury,  shone  around  Georgi- 
ana  Duchess  of  Devonshire. 

The  Serjeants  made  proclamation.  Hastings  ad- 
vanced to  the  bar,  and  bent  his  knee.  The  culprit 
was  indeed  not  unworthy  of  that  great  presence.  He 
had   ruled  an  extensive  and  populous  country,  had 
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made  laws  and  treaties,  had  sent  forth  armies,  had  set 
op  and  pulled  down  princes.  And  in  his  high  place 
he  had  so  borne  himself,  that  all  had  feai-ed  him,  that 
most  bad  lored  him,  and  that  hatred  itself  could  deny 
bim  no  title  to  gloxy,  except  virtue.  He  looked  like 
a  great  man,  and  not  like  a  bad  man.  A  person  small 
and  emaciated,  jet  deriving  dignity  from  a  carriage 
which,  while  it  indicated  deference  to  the  court,  indi«> 
cated  also  habitual  self-possession  and  self-respect,  a 
high  and  intellectaal  forehead,  a  brow  pensive,  but 
not  gloomy,  a  mouth  of  inflexible  decision,  a  face  pale 
and  worn,  bat  serene,  on  which  was  written,  as  legi- 
bly as  under  the  picture  in  the  couiicil-<;hamber  at 
Calcutta,  Mens  cequa  in  arduis;  such  was  the  aspect 
with  which  the  great  Proconsul  presented  himself  to 
bis  judges. 

His  counsel  accompanied  him,  men  all  of  whom 
were  afterwards  lais^  by  their  tal«ite  and  learning 
to  the  highest  posts  in  their  profession,  the  bold  and 
strong-minded  Law,  afterwards  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Ejng's  Bench ;  the  more  humane  and  eloquent  Dallas, 
afterwards  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas ;  and 
Plomer  who,  near  twenty  years  later,  successftJly  con- 
ducted in  the  same  high  court  the  defence  of  Lord 
Melville,  and  subsequently  became  Vice-chancellor  and 
Master  of  the  Rolls. 

But  neither  the  culprit  nor  his  advocates  attracted 
so  much  notice  as  the  accusers.  In  the  midst  of  the 
blaze  of  red  drapery,  a  space  had  been  fitted  up  with 
green  benches  and  tables  for  the  Commons.  The 
managers,  with  Burke  at  their  head,  appeared  in  full 
dress.  The  collectors  of  gossip  did  not  &il  to  remark 
that  even  Fox,  generally  so  regardless  of  his  appear- 
ance, had  paid  to  the  illustrions  tribunal  the  compli- 
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ment  of  wearing  a  bag  and  sword.  Pitt  had  refused 
to  be  one  of  the  conductors  of  the  impeachment ;  and 
his  conmianding,  copious,  and  sonorous  eloquence  was 
wanting  to  that  great  muster  of  various  talents.  Age 
and  blindness  had  unfitted  Lord  North  for  the  dudes 
of  a  pubUc  prosecutor ;  and  his  friends  were  left  with- 
out the  help  of  his  excellent  sense,  his  tact,  and  his 
urbanity.  But,  in  spite  of  the  absence  of  these  two 
distinguished  members  of  the  Lower  House,  the  box 
in  which  the  managers  stood  contained  an  array  of 
speakers  such  as  perhaps  had  not  appeared  together 
since  the  great  age  of  Athenian  eloquence.  There 
were  Fox  and  Sheridan,  the  English  Demosthenes 
and  tlie  English  Hyperides.  There  was  Burke,  igno- 
rant, indeed,  or  negligent  of  the  art  of  adapting  his 
reasonings  and  his  style  to  the  capacity  and  taste  of 
his  hearers,  but  in  amplitude  of  comprehension  and 
richness  of  imagination  superior  to  every  orator, 
ancient  or  modem.  There,  with  eyes  reverentially 
fixed  on  Burke,  appeared  the  finest  gentleman  of  the 
age,  his  form  developed  by  every  manly  exercise,  his 
face  beaming  with  intelligence  and  spirit,  the  ingen*- 
ious,  the  chivalrous,  the  high-souled  Windham.  Nor, 
though  surrounded  by  such  men,  did  the  youngest 
manager  pass  unnoticed.  At  an  age  when  most  of 
those  who  distinguish  themselves  in  life  are  still  con- 
tending  for  prizes,  and  fellowships  at  college,  he  had 
won  for  himself  a  conspicuous  place  in  parliament. 
No  advantage  of  fortune  or  connection  was  wanting 
that  could  set  off  to  the  height  his  splendid  talents 
and  his  unblemished  honour.  At  twenty-three  he 
had  been  thought  worthy  to  be  ranked  with  the  vet- 
eran statfismen  who  appeared  as  the  delegates  of  the 
British  Commons,  at  ihe  bar  of  the  British  nobility. 
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All  who  stood  at  that  har,  sare  him  alone,  are  gone, 
culprit,  advocates,  accusers.  To  the  generation  which 
is  now  in  the  yigour  of  life,  he  is  the  sole  representa- 
tive of  a  great  age  which  has  passed  away.  But 
those  who,  within  the  last  ten  years,  have  listened 
with  delight,  till  the  morning  sun  shone  on  the  tapes- 
tries of  the  House  of  Lords,  to  the  lofty  and  animated 
eloqnence  of  Charles  Earl  Grey,  are  able  to  form  some 
estimate  of  the  powers  of-  a  race  of  men  among  whom 
he  was  not  the  foremost. 

The  chai^ges  and  the  answers  of  Hastings  were  first 
read.  The  ceremony  oebupied  two  whole  days,  and 
was  rendered  less  tedious  than  it  would  otherwise  have 
been  by  the  silver  voice  and  just  emphasis  of  Cowper, 
the  clerk  of  the  court,  a  near  relation  of  the  amiable 
poet.  On  the  third  day  Burke  rose.  Four  sittings 
were  occupied  by  his  opening  speech,  which  was  in- 
tended to  be  a  general  introduction  to  all  the  charges. 
With  an  exuberance  of  thought  and  a  splendour  <^  dic- 
tion which  more  than  satisfied  the  highly  raised  expec- 
tation of  the  audience,  he  described  the  character  and 
institutions  of  the  natives  of  India,  recounted  the  cir- 
cmnstances  in  which  the  Asiatic  empire  of  Britain  had 
origmated,  and  set  forth  the  constitution  of  the  Com- 
pany and  of  the  English  presidencies.  Having  thus 
attempted  to  communicate  to  his  hearers  an  idea  of 
Eastern  society,  as  vivid  as  that  which  existed  in  his 
own  mind,  he  proceeded  to  arraign  the  administration 
of  Hastings  as  systematically  conducted  in  defiance  of 
m<»rality  and  public  law.  The  energy  and  pathos  of  the 
great  orator  extorted  expressions  of  unwonted  admira- 
tion from  the  stem  and  hostile  Chancellor,  and,  for  a 
moment,  seemed  to  pierce  even  the  resolute  heart  of  the 
defendant.  .  The  ladies  in  the  galleries,  unaccustomed 
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to  such  displays  of  eloquence,  excited  by  the  solemnity 
of  the  occasion,  and  perhaps  not  unwilling  to  display 
their  taste  and  sensibility,  wa*6  in  a  state  of  uncon- 
trollable emotion.  Handkerchiefs  were  pulled  out ; 
smelling  bottles  were  handed  round ;  hystmcal  sobs  and 
screams  were  heard:  and  Mrs.  Sheridan  was  carried 
out  in  a  fit.  At  length  the  orator  concluded.  Raising 
his  V(Hce  till  the  old  arches  of  Irish  oak  resounded, 
^^  Therefore,"  said  he^  ^^  hath  it  with  all  oooifidenoe  beeii 
ordered,  by  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain,  that  I  im«- 
peach  Warren  Hastings  of  hi^  crimes  and  misde- 
meanours. I  impeach  him  in  the  name  c^  the  Comr 
mons'  House  of  Parliament,  whose  trust  he  has  betrayed. 
I  impeaeh  him  in  the  name  of  the  Englifih  nation^  whose 
ancient  honour  he  has  sullied.  I  impeach  him  in  the 
name  of  the  people  of  India,  whose  rights  he  has  trod* 
den  under  foot,  and  whose  country  he  has  turned  into  a 
desert.  Lastly,  in  the  name  of  human  nature  itaelf,  in 
the  name  of  both  sexes,  m  the  name  of  every  age^  in  the 
name  of  every  rank,  I  impeach  the  commoa  enemy  and 
oppressor  of  all  I " 

When  the  deep  murmur  of  varioua  emotions  had 
subsided,  Mr.  Fox  rose  to  address  the  Lords  Te^ecting 
th^  CAurse  of  proceeding  to  be  followed.  The  wish  of 
the  accusers  was  that  the  Court  would  bring  to  a  close 
the  investigaiion  of  the  first  charge  before  the  second 
was  opened*  The  wish  of  Hastings  and  of  his  coun- 
sel was  that  the  man^igers  should  open  all  the  charges, 
and  produce  all  the  evidence  for  the  prosecution,  be« 
fore  the  defence  began.  The  Lords  jfetired  to  tlieir 
own  House  to  consider  the  question*  The  Chancellor 
took:  the  side  of  Hasting^,  Lord  Loughborougbt  ^ho 
was  now  in  opposition,  supported  the  demand  of  the 
managers^    The  division  showed  which  wiay  the  inch- 
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tULtioii  of  die  tribanal  leaned.  A  majority  of  near 
tliree  to  one  decided  in  faroor  of  the  coarse  for  which 
Hastings  contended. 

When  the  Conrt  sat  again,  Mr.  Fox,  assisted  by  Mr. 
Grrey,  opened  the  charge  respecting  Cheyte  Sing,  and 
ieycral  days  were  spent  in  reading  papers  and  hearing 
witnesses.  The  next  article  was  that  relating  to  the 
Princesses  of  Onde.  The  conduct  of  this  part  of  the 
case  was  intmsted  to  Bheridan.  The  cariosity  of  the 
pobHc  to  hear  him  was  nnboanded.  His  sparkling  and 
highly  finished  declamation  lasted  two  days ;  bat  the 
Hall  was  crowded  to  suffocation  during  the  whole  time. 
It  was  said  that  fifty  guineas  had  been  paid  for  a  single 
ticket.  Sheridan,  when  he  concluded,  contrived,  with 
a  knowledge  of  stage  effect  which  his  &ther  might  have 
envied,  to  sink  back,  as  if  exhausted,  into  the  arms  of 
Buorke,  who  hn^ed  him  with  the  energy  of  generous 
admiration. 

Jmne  was  now  &r  advanced.  The  session  could  not 
last  much  longer;  and  the  progress  which  had  been 
made  in  the  impeachment  was  not  very  satisfactory. 
There  were  twenty  charges.  On  two  only  of  these  had 
even  the  case  for  the  proseention  been  beard  ;  and  it 
was  now  a  year  since  Hastings  had  been  admitted  to 


The  interest  taken  by  the  public  in  the  trial  was 
great  when  the  Court  began  to  sit,  and  rose  to  the 
height  when  Sheridan  spoke  oh  the  cbaige  relating  to 
the  Begums.  From  that  time  the  excitement  went 
down  fiuBt.  The  spectacle  had  lost  the  attraction  of 
novelty.  The  great  displays  of  rhetoric  were  over. 
What  was  behind  was  not  of  a  nature  to  entice  men 
of  letters  firom  ilieir  boc^  in  £he  morning,  or  to  tempt 
kdics  who  had  left  the  masquerade  at  two  to  be  out  of 
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bed  before  eight.  There  remained  examinations  and 
cross-examinations.  There  remained  statements  of 
accounts.  There  remained  the  reading  of  papers,  filled 
with  words  imintelligible  to  English  ears,  with  lacs  and 
crores,  zemindars  and  aiimils,  simnuds  and  perwannahs, 
jaghires  and  nuzzors.  There  remained  bickerings,  not 
always  carried  on  with  the  best  taste  or  with  the  best 
temper,  between  the  managers  of  the  impeachment  and 
the  comisel  for  the  defence,  particularly  between  Mr. 
Burke  and  Mr.  Law.  There  remained  the  endless 
marches  *  and  countermarches  of  the  Peers  between 
their  House  and  the  Hall :  for  as  often  as  a  point  of 
law  was  to  be  discussed,  their  Lordships  retired  to 
discuss  it  apart ;  and  the  consequence  was,  as  a  Peer 
wittily  said,  that  the  judges  walked  and  the  trial  stood 
stiU. 

It  is  to  be  added  that,  in  the  spring  of  1788,  when 
the  trial  commenced,  no  important  question,  either  of 
domestic  or  foreign  policy,  occupied  the  public  mind. 
The  proceeding  in  Westminster  Hall,  therefore,  nat- 
urally attracted  most  of  the  attention  of  Par&ament 
and  of  the  country.  It  was  the  one  great  event  of  that 
season.  -  But  in  the  following  year  the  King's  illness, 
the  debates  on  the  Regency,  the  expectation  of  a  change 
of  ministry,  completely  diverted  public  attention  from 
Indian  affairs ;  and  within  a  fortnight  after  George  the 
Third  had  returned  thinks  in  St.  Paul's  for  his  recov- 
ery, the  States-Oeneral  of  France  met  at  Versailles. 
In  the  midst  of  the  agitation  produced  by  these  events, 
the  impeachment  was  for  a  time  almost  forgotten. 

The  trial  in  the  Hall  went  on  languidly.  In  tho 
session  of  1788,  when  the  proceedings  had  the  interest 
of  novelty,  and  when  ihe  Peers  had  little  other  busi- 
ness before  them,  only  thirty-five  days  were  given  to 
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die  impeachment.  In  1789,  the  Regency  Bill  occupied 
the  Upper  House  till  the  session  was  far  adyanced. 
When  the  King  recovered  the  circuits  were  beginning. 
The  judges  left  town ;  the  Lords  waited  for  the  return 
of  the  oracles  of  jurisprudence ;  and  the  consequence 
was  that  during  the  whole  year  only  seventeen  days 
were  given  to  the  case  of  Hastily.  It  was  clear  that 
the  matter  would  be  protracted  to  a  length  unprece- 
dented in  the  annals  of  criminal  law. 

In  truth,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  impeachment, 
though  it.  18  a  fine  ceremony,  and  though  it  may  have 
been  useful  in  the  seventeenth  century,  is  not  a  pro- 
ceeding from  which  much  good  can  now  be  expected. 
Whatever  confidence  may  be  placed  in  the  decision  of 
the  Peers  on  an  iqppeal  arising  out  of  ordinary  htiga- 
tion,  it  is  certain  that  no  man  has  the  least  confidence 
in  their  impartiaht^,  when  a  great  public  functionary, 
charged  with  a  great  state  crime,  is  brought  to  their 
bar.  They  are  all  politicians.  There  is  hardly  one 
among  them  whose  vote  on  an  impeachm^it  may  not 
be  confid^itly  predicted  before  a  witness  has  been  ex- 
amined ;  and,  even  if  it  were  possible  to  rely  on  their 
justice,  they  would  still  be  quite  unfit  to  tiy  such  a 
cause  as  that  of  Hastings.  They  sit  only  during  half 
the  year.  They  have  to  transact  qiuch  legislative  and 
rauc^  judicial  business.  The  law-lords,  whose  advice  is 
required  to  guide  the  unlearned  majority,  are  employed 
daily  in  administering  justice  elsewhere.  It  is  impos- 
sible, therefore,  that  during  a  busy  session,  the  Upper 
House  should  give  more  than  a  few  days  to  an  im- 
peachment. To  expect  that  their  Lordships  would 
give  up  partridgendiooting,  in  order  to  bring  the  great- 
est ddinquent  to  speedy  justice,  or  to  retieve  accused 
innocence  by  speedy  acquittal,  would  be  imreasonable 
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indeed.  A  well  constituted  tribunal,  sitting  regulai'ly 
six  days  in  the  week,  and  nine  hours  in  the  day,  would 
have  brought  the  trial  of  Hastings  to  a  dose  in  less  tjian 
three  monthis.  The  Lords  had  not  finished  their  wotk 
in  seven  years. 

The  result  ceased  to  be  matter  of  doubt,  firom  the 
time  when  the  Lords  resolved  that  they  would  be  guided 
by  the  rales  of  evidence  which  are  received  in  the  bar 
ferior  courts  of  the  realm.  Those  rules,  it  is  wdl 
knowO)  exclude  much  in£brmati<Mi  which  would  be 
quite  sufficient  to  determine  the  conduct  of  a«y  reasonr 
aUe  man,  in  the  mo$t  important  trauBactions  c^  privatef 
life.  These  rules,  at  every  assises,  slive  scores  of  coir 
prita  whom  judges,  juxy,  and  spectators,  firmly  believe 
to  be  guilty.  But  when  those  rules  were  rigidly  ap« 
plied  to  offences  ccmunitted  many  yeans  before,  at  the 
distance  of  many  thousands  of  miles,  convietion  was, 
of  course,  out  of  the  question*  We  do  not  blame  the 
accused. and  his  counsel  for  availing  tbemaelves  of 
every  legal  advantage  in  order  to  obtain  an  aequittaL 
But  it  is  elear  tbajt  an  aoqxiittal  so  obtained  cannot  be 
pleaded  in  bar  of  the  judgment  of  history. 

Several  attempts  were  made  by  the  fidends  of  Has- 
tings to  put  a  stop  to  the  trial.  In  1T89  they  pcoposed 
a  vote  of  censure  upon  Burke,  foe  some  violent  Ian* 
guil^  which  he  had  used  respecting  the  dearth  of  Nun* 
comar  and  the  connection  between  Hastings  and  Impey* 
Burke  was  then  unpopular  in  the  last  degree  both  with 
the  House  and  with  die  country.  The  asp^ty  and 
indecency  of  some  expi?essions  which  he  had  used  during 
ihe  debates  on  the  Regency  had  annoyed  even  his 
warmest  Mends.  The  vote  of  censure  was  carried; 
tod  those  who  had  moved  it  hoped  that  the  managers 
would  resign  in  disgust.    Burke  was  deejdy  hurt*    But 
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kis  sseal  for  what  he  considered  as  the  cause  of  justice 
and  mercy  triumphed  over  his  personal  feelings.  He 
received  the  censure  of  the  House  with  dignity  and 
meekness,  and  dedared  that  no  personal  mortification 
or  humiliation  should  induce  him  to  flinch  fix)m  the 
sacred  duty  which  he  had  undertaken. 

In  the  following  year  the  Parliament  was  dissolved ; 
and  the  fiiends  of  Hastings  entertained  a  hope  that  the 
new  House  of  CooHaons  might  not  be  disposed  to  go 
on  with  the  impeachimat«  They  b^gan  by  maintaiiiing 
that  the  whole  proceeding  was  terminated  by  die  disso*- 
lution.  Defeated  on  this  point,  they  made  a  direct 
motioQ  that  the  impeachment  should  be  dropped ;  but 
they  were  defeated  by  the'  combined  forces  of  the  Gov^ 
emment  and  tlie  Opposition.  It  was,  however,  re- 
solved that,  for  the  sake  of  expedition,  many  of  the 
airticles  should  be  withdrawn*  In  truths  had  not  some 
such  measure  been  adopted,  the  trial  would  have  lasted 
till  the  defendant  was  in  his  grave. 

At  length,  in  the  Bipikig  (£  179&,  the  deci^on  was 
pronounced^  near  e^t  years  after  Hastings  had  been 
brought  by  the  Serjeantrat^^mns  of  the  Commons  to 
the  bar  of  the  Lords.  On  the  last  day  of  this  great 
procedure  the  public  curiosity,  long  suspended,  seemed 
to  be  revived.  Anidety  about  the  judgment  there 
could  be  none ;  for  it  bad  been  fully  ascertained  that 
there  was  a  great  majority  for  the  defendants  Never- 
theless many  wished  to  see  the  pageant;  and  the  Hall 
was  as  mach  crowded  as  on  the  first  day.  Btit  those 
who,  having  been  present  on  the  first  day,  now  bore 
a  part  in  the  proeeecKngs  of  the  last,  were  few ;  and 
most  of  those  few  were  altered  men. 

As  Hastingis  himself  said,  the  arrai^mnent  had  taken 
Disce  before  one  generation,  and  the  judgment  was  pro 
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nounced  by  another.  The  spectator  could  not  ,Iook  at 
the  woolsack,  or  at  the  red  benches  of  the  Peers,  or  at 
the  green  benches  of  the  Commons,  withoat  seeing 
something  that  reminded  him  of  the  instability  of  all 
human  things,  of  the  instabiUty  of  power  and  fame  and 
life,  of  the  more  lamentable  instability  of  friendship. 
The  great  seal  was  borne  before  Lord  Loughborough, 
who,  when  the  trial  commenced,  was  a  fierce  opponent 
of  Mr.  Pitt's  govemment,  and  who  was  now  a  member 
of  that  government,  while  Thurlow,  who  presided  in 
the  Court  when  it  first  sat,  estranged  from  all  his 
old  allies,  sat  scowling  among  the  junior  barons.  Of 
about  a  hundred  and  sixty  nobles  who  walked  in  the  pro- 
cession on  the  first  day,  sixty  had  been  laid  in  their  fam- 
ily vaults.  Still  miore  affecting  must  have  been  the  sight 
of  the  managers'  box.  What  had  become  of  that  fsir 
fellowship,  so  closely  bound  together  by  public  and  pri- 
vate ties,  so  resplendent  with  eveiy  talent  and  accom- 
pUshment  ?  It  had  been  scattered  by  calamities  more 
bitter  than  the  bitterness  of  death.  The  great  chi^fi 
were  still  Uving,  and  still  in  the  fiill  vigour  of  their  gen- 
ius. But  their  friendship  was  at  an  end.  It  had  been 
violently  and  publicly  dissolved,  with  tears  and  stormy 
reproaches.  If  those  men,  once  so  dear  to  each  other, 
were  now  compelled  to  meet  for  the  purpose  of  manag- 
ing the  impeachment,  they  met  as  strangers  whom  pub- 
lic business  had  brought  together,  and  behaved  to  each 
other  with  cold  and  distant  civility.  Burke  had  in  his 
vortex  whirled  away  Windham.  Fox  had  been  fol- 
lowed by  Sheridan  and  Grey. 

Only  twenty-nine  Peers  voted.  Of  these  only  six 
found  Hastings  guilty  on  the  charges  relating  to  Cheyte 
Sing  and  to  the  Begums.  On  other  charges,  the  ma- 
iority  in  his  favour  was  still  greater.     On  some  he  was 
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ananimouslj-  aosolved.  He  was  then  called  to  the  bar, 
was  informed  fix>m  the  woolsack  that  the  Lords  had  ac- 
quitted him,  and  was  solemnly  discharged.  He  bowed 
respectfiillj  and  retired. 

We  have  said  that  the  decision  had  been  fuHj  ex- 
pected. It  was  also  generally  approved.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  trial  there  had  been  a  strong  and 
indeed  unreasonable  feeling  against  Hastings.  At  the 
close  of  the  trial  there  was  a  feeling  equally  strong 
and  equally  unreasonable  in  his  favour.  One  cause  of 
the  change  was,  no  doubt,  what  is  commonly  called 
the  fickleness  of  the  multitude,  but  what  seems  to  us 
to  be  merely  the  general  law  of  human  nature.  Both 
in  individuals  and  in  masses  violent  excitement  is 
always  followed  by  remission,  and  often  by  reaction. 
We  are  all  inclined  to  depreciate  whatever  we  have 
overpraised,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  show  undue 
indulgence  where  we  have  shown  undue  rigour.  It 
was  tibus  in  the  case  of  Hastings.  The  length  of  his 
trial,  moreover,  made  him  an  object  of  compassion. 
It  was  thought,  and  not  mthout  reason,  that,  even  if 
he  was  guilty,  he  was  still  an  ill-used  man,  and  that 
an  impeachment  of  eight  years  was  more  than  a  suffi- 
cient punishment.  It  was  also  felt  that,  though,  in 
the  onfinary  course  of  criminal  law,  a  defendant  is 
not  allowed  to  set  off  his  good  actions  against  his 
crimes,  a  great  political  cause  should  be  tried  on  di& 
ferent  principles,  and  that  a  man  who  had  governed 
an  empire  during  thirteen  years  might  have  done  some 
very  reprehensible  things,  and  yet  might  be  on  the 
whde  deserving  of  rewards  and  honours  rather  than 
of  fine  and  imprisonment.  The  press,  an  instrument 
neglected  by  the  prosecutors,  was  used  by  Hastings 
and  Ida  firiends  with  great  efiect.      Every  ship,  toa» 
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that  aiTived  from  Madras  or  Bengal,  brought  a  caddy 
(all  of  his  admirers.  Every  gentleman  from  India 
spoke  of  the  late  Goyemor-Gen^ral  as  having  deserved 
better,  and  having  been  treated  worse,  than  any  man 
jiving.  .  The  effisct  of  this  testimony  nnanimoasly 
given  by  all  persons  who  knew  the  East  was  nataraUy 
very  great.  Retired  membere  of  the  Indian  sarvicea, 
eivil  and  military,  were  settled  in  all  comem  of  the 
kingdom.  Each  of  them  was,  of  course,  in  his  own 
little  czicle,  regarded  as  an  oracle  <m  an  Indian  ques- 
tion, and  th^  were,  witli  scarcely  one  exception,  the 
zealous  advocates  of  Hastings.  It  is  to  be  added,  that 
the  numerous  addresses  to  the  late  Governor-General, 
which  his  «end8  in  Bengal  obtained  from  the  natives 
and  transmitted  to  England,  made  a  considerable  im- 
pression. To  these  addresses  we  attach  little  or  no 
importance.  That  Hastings  was  beloved  by  the  people 
whom  he  governed  is  true ;  bat  the  eulogies  of  pundits, 
zemindars,  Mahommedan  doct(Mrs,  do  not  prove  it  to  be 
true.  For  an  Englbh  collector  or  judge  would  have 
found  it  easy  to  indace  any  native  who  could  write  to 
sign  a  panegyric  on  the  most  odious  ruler  that  ever  was 
in  India.  It  was  said  that  at  Benares,  the  very  place 
at  which  the  acts  set  forth  in  the  first  article  of  im- 
peachment had  been  conunitted,  the  natives  had  erected 
a  temple  to  Hastings,  and  this  story  excited  a  strong 
sensation  in  England.  Burke's  observations  on  the 
apotheosis  were  admirable.  He  saw  no  reason  for 
astonishment,  he  said,  in  the  incident  which  had  been 
represented  as  so  striking.  He  knew  something  of 
the  mythology  of  tiie  Brahmins.  He  knew  that  as 
they  worshipped  some  gods  from  love,  so  they  wor- 
shipped others  from  fear4  He  knew  that  thoy  erected 
shrines,  not  only  to  the  benignant  deities  of  light  and 
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plenty,  but  also  to  the  fiends  who  preside  over  small' 
pox -and  murder;  nor  did  be  at  all  dispute  the  claim 
of  Mr.  Hastings  to  be  admitted  into  such  a  Paoatheon. 
This  reply  has  always  struck  us  as  one  of  the  finest 
that  eyer  was  m^de  in  ParUament.  It  is  a  grave  and 
forcible  arguxi^ent,  decor^^ted  by  the  Jimst  briUiant  wit 
and  £uicy, 

Hastings  was,  however,  ^e*  B\it  in  every  thing 
except  chsuncter,  he  would  have  been  &r  bett^  off  i£^ 
when  first  impeached,  be  had  at  once  pleaded  guiltyi 
and  paid  a  fine  of  fifiy  tibpusand  pounds*  He  was  a 
ruined  man.  The  legal  expenses  of  his  defence  had 
been  ^lonnoua.  The  expenses  which  did  not  appear  in 
his  attorney's  bill  were  perhaps  larger  still.  Great 
sums  had  been  paid  to  Major  Scott,  Great  sums  had 
been  hud  out  in  bribing  newspapers,  rewarding  pam- 
phleteers,  and  circulating  tracts^  Burke,  so  esM^ly  as 
1790,  declared  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  twenty 
thousand  pounds  had  been  employed  in  corrupting  the 
pscess.  It  is  certain  that  no  controversial  weapon,  from 
the  gravest  reasoning  to  the  coarsest  ribaldry,  was  left 
onemployed.  Logan  defended  the  accused  Governor 
with  ^eat  ability  in  pros^.  For  the  lovers  of  vei^e,  the 
qpeecb^  of  th§  managers  were  burlesqi^d  in  Simpkin's 
letters.  It  i^,  we  are  a&aid,  indisputable  that  Hastingii 
stooped  so  low  as  to  court  the  aid  of  that  mfdignant 
and  filthy  baboon  John  WiUiams,  who  called  himself 
Anthony  Pasquin.  It  was  necessary  to  subsidise  snch 
allies  largely.  The  private,  hoards  of  Mrs.  Hastingji 
had  disappeared.  It  is  said  that  the  banker  to  whom 
they  had  been  intrusted  had  &iled.  Still  if  Has- 
tings had  practised  strict  economy,  he  would,  after  all 
his  losses,  have  had  a  ifloderate  competence ;  but  in  the 
management  of  his  private  afiairs  he  was  imprudent. 
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The  dearest  wish  of  his  heart  had  always  been  to  regain 
Daylesford.  At  length,  in  the  very  year  in  which  hia 
trial  commenced,  the  wish  was  accomplished ;  and  the 
domain,  aUenated  move  than  seventy  years  before, 
returned  to  the  descendant  of  its  old  lords.  But  the 
manor  house  was  a  ruin ;  and  the  grounds  round  it 
had,  during  many  years,  been  utterly  neglected.  Hast* 
iiigs  proceeded  to  build,  to  plant,  to  form  a  sheet  of 
water,  to  excavate  a  grotto ;  and,  before  he  was  dis- 
missed from  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords,  he  had 
expended  more  than  forty  thousand  pounds  in  adorning 
his  seat. 

The  general  feeling  both  of  the  Directors  and  of 
the  proprietors  of  the  East  India  Company  was  that 
he  had  great  claims  on  them',  that  his  services  to  them 
had  been  eminent,  and  that  his  misfortunes  had  been 
the  effect  of  his  zeal  for  their  interest.  His  friends  in 
Leadenhall  Street  proposed  to  reimburse  him  the  costs 
of  his  trial,  and  to  settle  on  him  an  annuity  of  five 
thousand  pounds  a  year.  But  the  consent  of  the  Board 
of  Control  was  necessary;  and  at  the  head  of  the 
Board  of  Control  was  Mr.  Dundas,  who  had  himself 
been  a  party  to  the  impeachment,  who  had,  on  that 
account,  been  reviled  with  great  bitterness  by  the  ad- 
herents of  Hastings,  and  who,  therefore,  was  not  in  a 
very  complying  mood.  He  refused  to  consent  to  what 
the  Directors  suggested.  The  Directors  remonstrated. 
A  long  controversy  followed^  Hastings,  in  the  mean 
time,  was  reduced  to  such  distress,  that  he  could  hardly 
pay  his  weekly  bills.  At  length  a  compromise  was 
made.  An  annuity  for  life  of  four  thousand  pounds 
was  settled  on  Hastings ;  and  in  order  to  enable  him 
to  meet  pressing  demands,  he  wis  to  receive  ten  years' 
annuity  in  advance.     The  Company  was  also  permitted 
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to  lend  bim  fifty  thousand  pounds,  to  be  repaid  by 
instalments  without  interest.  The  relief,  though  given 
in  the  most  absurd  manner,  was  sufficient  to  enable 
the  retired  Governor  to  Uve  in  comfort,  and  even  in 
hixuiy,  if  he  had  be^ti  a  skilful  manager.  But  he  was 
careless  and  proftise,  and  was  more  than  once  under 
the  necessity  of  applying  to  the  Company  for  assistance, 
which  was  liberally  given. 

He  had  security  and  affluence,  but  not  the  power 
and  dignity  which,  when  he  landed  from  India,  he  had 
reason  to  expect.  He  had  then  looked  fxNrward  to  a 
coronet,  a  red  riband,  a  seat  at  the  Council  Board,  an 
office  at  Whitehall.  He  was  then  only  fifty-two,  and 
might  hope  fat  many  years  of  bodily  and  Cental  vig- 
our. The  case  was  widely  different  when  he  left  the 
bar  of  the  Lords.  He  was  now  too  old  a  man  to  turn 
his  mind  to  a  new  class  of  studies  and  duties.  He  had 
no  chance  of  receiving  any  mark  of  royal  favom*  while 
Mr.  Pitt  remained  in  power ;  and,  when  Mr.  Pitt 
retired,  Hastings  was  aj^roaching  his  seventieth  year. 

Once,  and  only  once,  after  his  acquittal,  he  inter- 
fered in  politics ;  and  that  interference  was  not  much 
to  his  honour.  In  1804  he  exerted  himself  strenuously 
to  prevent  Mr.  Addington,  against  wImmu  Fox  and  Pitt 
had  combing,  firoin  resignitig  the  Treasury.  It  is  dif* 
ficolt  to  believe  that  a  man  so  able  and  energetic  as 
Hastings  can  haVe  thought  that,  when  Bonaparte  was 
at  Boulogne  with  a  great  anny,  the  defence  of  our 
island  could  safely  be  intrusted  to  a  ministry  which  did 
not  contain  a  single  person  whom  fiattery  could  describe 
as  ar^^reat  statesman.  It  is  also  certain  that,  on  the 
important  question  which  had  raised  Mr.  Addington  to 
power,  and  on  which  he  differed  firom  both  Fox  and 
Pitt,  Hastings,  as  might  have  been  expected,  agreed 
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with  Fox  and  Pitt,  and  was  decidedly  opposed  to 
Addington,  Reli^ous  intolerance  has  never  been  the 
vice  of  the  Indian  service,  and  certainly  was  not  the 
vice  of  Hastings.  But  Mr.  Addington  had  treated 
him  with  marked  fkvour.  Vox  had  been  a  principal 
manager  of  the  impeachment.  To  Pitt  iff  was  owing 
that  there  had  been  aA  impeachment;  and  Hastings, 
we  fear,  was  on  this  occasion  guided  by  personal  con* 
siderations,  rather  than  by  a  regard  to  the  public  inter- 
est* 

The  last  twenty-four  years  of  his  life  were  chieify 
passed  at  Daylesford.  He  amused  himself  with  embel- 
Bshing  his  srounds,  riding  fine  Arab  horses,  fattening 
prize-cattle,  and  trying  to  rear  Indian  animals  and  v^ 
etables  in  England.  He  sent  for  seeds  of  a  very  fine 
custard-apple,  from  the  garden  of  what  had  once  been 
his  own  villa,  among  the  green  hedgerows  of  Alfipore. 
He  tried  also  to  naturalise  in  Worcestershire  the  deli- 
cious leechee,  almost  the  only  fruit  of  Bengal  which 
deserves  to  be  regretted  even  amidst  the  plenty  of 
Covent  Garden,  The  Mogul  emperors,  in  the  time 
of  their  greatness,  had  in  vain  atti^npted  to  introduce 
into  Hindostan  the  goat  of  the  table^land  of  .Thibet, 
whose  down  supplies  the  looms  of  Oashmerd  with  the 
materials  of  the  finest  shawls.  Ha^ngs  tried,  with  no 
better  fi>rtune,  to  rear  a  breed  at  Daylesford ;  nor  does 
he  seerii  to  have  succeeded  better  with  the  eatde  of 
Boot«n,  whose  tails  are  in  high  esteem  as  the  best  fans 
for  brushing  away  the  mosquitoes. 

Literature  divided  his  attention  with  his  conserva- 
tories and  his  menagerie.  He  had  always  loved  books, 
and  they  were  now  necessary  to  him.  Though  not  a 
poet,  in  any  high  sense  of  the  word,  he  wrote  neat  and 
polished  lines  with  great  facility,  and  was  fond  of  exer* 
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dsing  this  talent.  Indeed,  if  we  must  speak  out,  he 
seems  to  have  been  more  of  a  Trissotin  than  was  to  be 
expected  from  the  powers  of  his  mind,  and  from  the 
great  part  which  he  had  played  in  life.  We  are 
aasored  in  these  Memoiis  that  the  first  thing  which  he 
did  in  the  morning  was- to  wxite  a  cop7  of  verses.  When 
the  &niily  and  gaests  assembled,  the  poem  made  its 
appearance  as  regnlarly  a»  the  eggs  and  rolls ;  and  Mr. 
Gleig  reijnices  us  to  believe  that,  if  from  any  accident 
Hastings  came  to  the  breakfast-table  without  one  of  his 
charming  perfimnanees  in  his  hand,  the  omission  was 
felt  by  all  as  a  grievous  disappointment.  Tastes  differ 
widely.  For  ourselves,  we  must  say  that,  however 
good  the  breakfasts  at  Daylesford  may  have  been,  — 
and  we  are  assured  that  tiie  tea  was  of  the  most  aroma- 
tic flavour,  and  that  neither  tongue  nor  venison^jpasly 
was  wanting,  — we  should  have  thought  the  reckoning 
high  if  wB  had  be^i  forced  to  earn  our  repast  by  listen* 
ing  every  day  to  a  new  madrigal  or  sonnet  composed  by 
our  host.  We  are  ^ad,  however,  that  Mr.  Gleig  haft 
preserved  this  litde  feature  of  character,  though  we 
think  it  by  no  means  a  beauty.  It  is  good  to  be  often 
reminded  of  tiie  inconsistency  of  human  nature,  and  to 
leant  to  look  withoat  wcmder  or  disgust-  on  the  weak- 
nesses'which  are  found  in  tho  strongest  minds.  Diony* 
shis  in  old  times,  Frederic  in  the  last  century,  with 
capacity  and  vigour  equal  to  the  conduct  of  the  greatest 
affidrs,  united  all  the  little  vanities  said  afiBsctations  ol 
provincial  blue-stockingB^  These  great  examples  may 
console  the  admirers  of  Hastings  for  the  affliction  of 
seeii^  him  reduced  to  the  level  of  the  Hayleys  and 
Sewards. 

When  Hastings  had  passed  many  years  in  retirement, 
%nd  hacl  long  outlived  the  common  age  of  men,  he  again 
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became  for  a  short  time  an  object  of  general  attention. 
In  1813  the  charter  of  the  East  India  Company  was 
renewed;  and  much  discussion  about  Indian  affairs 
took  place  in  Parliament.  It  was  determined  to 
examine  witnesses  at  the  bar  of  the  Commons;  and 
Hastings  was  ordered  to  attend.  He  had  appeared  at 
that  bar  once  before.  It  was  when  he  read  his  answer  to 
charges  which  Burke  had  laid  on  the  table.  Since  that 
time  twentj-seven  years  had  elapsed;  public  feeling 
had  luidergone  a  complete  change  ;  the  nation  had  now 
forgotten  his  &ults,  and  remembered  only  his  services. 
The  reappearance,  too,  of  a  man  who  had  been  among 
the  most  distinguished  of  a  generatibn  that  had  passed 
away,  who  now  belonged  to  histoiy,  and  who  seemed  to 
have  risen  from  the  dead,  could  not  but  produce  a 
solemn  and  pathetic  effect.  The  Commons  received 
him  with  acclamations,  ordered  a  chair  to  be  set  for  him, 
and,  when  he  retired,  rose  and  uncovered.  There 
were,  indeed,  a  few  who  did  not  sympathize  with  the 
general  feeling.  One  or  two  of  llie  managers  of  the 
impeachment  were  present.  They  sate  in  the  same  seats 
wMch  they  had  occupied  when  they  had  been  thanked 
for  the  services  which  they  had  rendered  in  West* 
minster  Hall:  for,  by  the  courtesy  of  the  House,  a 
member  who  has  been  dianked  in  his  place  is  c'onsid- 
ered  as  having  a  right  always  to  occupy  that  place. 
These  gentlemen  were  not  disposed  to  admit  that  they 
had  employed  several  of  the  best  years  of  their  lives 
m  persecating  m  innocent  man.  They  accordingly 
kept  their  seats,  and  pulled  their  hits  over  their 
brows;  but  the  exceptions  only  made  the  prevaiKng 
enthusiasm  more  remarkable.  The  Lords  received 
the  old  man  with  similar  tokens  o£  respect.  The 
University  of  Oxford   conferred   on   him  the  degree 
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fxf  Doctor  of  Laws ;  and,  in  the  Sheldoniaa  Theatre, 
the  nadergradnates  welcomed  him  with  tumultuous 
cheering. 

These  marks  of  public  esteem  were  soou^  followed  by 
marks  of  royal  &voar.  Hastings  was  sworn  of  the 
Privy  Coandl,  and  was  admitted  to  a  long  private  au« 
dieace  of  the  Prince  Kegent,  who  treated  him  very  gra- 
ciously. When  the  £mper(^  nf  Russia  and  the  Sling 
of  Piuasia  vkited  England,  Hastings  appeared  in  their 
train  both  at  Oxford  and  in  the  Guildhall  of  London, 
and,  though  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  princes  and 
great  warriors,  was  everywhere  received  with  marks  of 
reflect  and  admi»tion.  He  was  presented  by  the 
Prince  Regent  both  to  Alexand^  and  to  Frederic 
WHliam ;  and  his  Royal  Highness  went  so  fiur  as  to  de- 
dare  in  public  that  honours  &r  higher  than  a  seat  in 
the  Privy  Council  were  due,  and  would  soon  be  paid, 
to  the  man  who  had  saved  the  Britbh  dominions  in 
Asia.  Hasthigs  now  coniBdently  expected  a  peeiage ; 
bat,  fixMBi  some  unexplained  cause,  he  was  again  disap* 


He  lived  about  four  years  loiter,  in  the  enjoyment 
of  good  ^irits,  of  fiiculties  not  impaired  to  any  painfiil 
or  degrading  extent,  and  of  health  such  as  is  rarely  en- 
joyed by  those  who  attain  such  an  age.  At  lengdi,  on 
the  twenty-seoond  of  August,  1818,  in  the  eighty-^th 
year  of  his  age,  he  met  death  with  the  same  tranquil 
and  decorous  fisortatode  which  he  had  opposed  to  all  the 
trials  of  his  various  and  event&l  life. 

Widi  all  his  faults,-^ and  they  were  neither  few  nor 
small,—- only  one  cemetery  was  worthy  to  contaui  his 
remains.  In  that  temple  of  silence  and  reconciliation 
where  the  enmities  of  twenty  generations  lie  buried,  in 
the  Great  Abbey  which  has  during  many  ages  afforded 
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a  quiet  resting-place  to  those  whose  minds  and  bodies 
have  been  shattered  by  the  contentions  of  the  Great 
Hall,  the  dust  of  the  illustrious  accused  should  have 
mingled  with  the  dust  of  the  Ulnstrious  accusers.  This 
was  not  to  be.  Yet  the  place  of  interment  was  not  ill- 
chosen.  Behind  the  chancel  of  the  pansh  church  of 
Dajlesford,  in  earth  which  already  held  the  bones  of 
many  chiefs  of  the  house  of  Hastings,  was  laid  the 
coffin  of  the  greatest  man  who  has  ever  borne  that  an- 
cient and  widely  extended  name.  On  that  very  spot, 
probably,  fourscore  years  before,  the  little  Warren, 
meanly  dad  and  scantily  fed,  had  played  with  the 
children  of  ploughmen.  Even  then  his  young  mind 
had  revolved  plans  which  might  be  called  romantic. 
Yet,  however  romantic,  it  is  not  likely  that  they  had 
been  so  strange  as  the  truth.  Not  only  had  the  poor 
orphan  retrieved  the  fallen  fortunes  of  his  line.  Not 
only  had  he  repurchased  the  old  lands,  and  rebuilt  the 
old  dwelling.  He  had  preserved  and  extended  an  em- 
pire. He  had  founded  a  polity;  He  had  admimstered 
government  and  war  with  more  than  the  capacity  of 
Richelieu.  He  had  patronised  learning  with  the  judi- 
cious hberaiity  of  Cosmo.  He  had  been  attacked  by 
the  most  formidable  combination  of  enemies  that  ever 
sought  the  destruction  of  a  sinirle  victim ;  and  over  that 
cJbination,  after  a  stroggrof  t«n  years,  he  had  t^ 
mnphed.  He  had  at  length  gone  down  to  his  grave  in 
lie  fukees  of  age,  m  peace,  after  so  many  troaUes,  iH 
honour,  afler  so  much  obloquy. 

Those  who  look  on  his  character  without  &vonr  or 
malevolence  will  pronounce  that,  in  the  two  great  el&> 
ments  of  all  social  virtue,  in  respect  for  the  rights  of 
others,  and  in  sympathy  for  the  sufierings  of  others,  he 
was  deficient.      His    principles   were  somewhat  lax. 
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His  heart  was  somewhat  hard.  But  though  we  cannot 
with  trath  describe  him  either  as  a  righteous  or  as  a 
merciAil  ruler,  we  cannot  regard  without  admiration 
the  amplitude  and  fertility  of  his  intellect,  his  rare  tal- 
ents for  command,  for  administration,  and  for  contro- 
versy, his  damitless  courage,  his  honooiable  poverty, 
his  fervent  zeai  for  the  interests  of  the  state,  his  noble 
equanimity,  tried  by  both  extremes  of  fortune,  and 
never  disturbed  oy  other. 


FREDERIC  THE  GREAT.* 

jEdMmrsh  iSfvi^v,  Aprils  184i.) 


This  work,  which  has  the  high  honour  of  being  in- 
trodaced  to  the  world  by  the  author  of  Lochiel  and 
HohejiUnden,  is  not  wholly  unworthy  of  so  distin- 
guished a  chaperon.  It  professes,  indeed,  to  be  no 
more  than  a  compilation  ;  but  it  is  an  exceedingly 
amusing  compilation,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  have 
more  of  it.  The  narrative  comes  down  at  present 
only  to  the  commencement  of  the  Seven  Years'  War, 
and  therefore  does  not  comprise  the  most  interesting 
portion  of  Frederic's  reign. 

It  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  our  readers  that  we 
should  take  this  opportunity  of  presenting  them  with 
a  slight  sketch  of  the  life  of  the  greatest  king  that  has, 
in  modem  times,  succeeded  by  right  of  birth  to  a  throne. 
It  may,  we  fear,  be  impossible  to  compress  so  long  and 
eventful  a  story  within  the  limits  which  we  must  pre- 
scribe to  ourselves.  Should  we  be  compelled  to  break 
off,  we  may  perhaps,  when  the  continuation  of  this 
work  appJs^retu^  to  the  subject. 

The  Prussian  monarchy,  the  youngest  of  the  great 
European  states,  but  in  population  and  revenue  the 
fifth  among  them,  and  in  art,  science,  and  civilisation 
entitled  to  the  third,  if  not  to  the  second  place,  sprang 
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from  a  humble  origin.  About  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  the  marquisate  of  Brandenburg  was 
bestowed  by  the  Emperor  Sigismund  on  the  noble 
fiunily  of  HohenzoUem.  In  the  sixteenth  century  that 
fiunily  embraced  the  Lutheran  doctrines.  It  obtained 
from  the  King  of  Poland,  early  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
taiy,  the  investiture  of  the  duchy  of  Prussia.  Even 
after  this  aocessioQ  of  territory,  the  chiefi  of  the  house 
of  HohenzoUem  hardly  ranked  with  the  Electors  of 
Saxony  and  Bararia.  The  soil  (£  Brandenburg  was 
for  the  moat  part  sterile.  Even  round  Berlin,  the  capn 
til  of  the  province,  and  round  Potsdam,  the  favourite 
residence  of  the  Margraves,  the  country  was  a  desert. 
In  some  places,  the  deep  sand  could  with  difficulty  be 
forced  by  assiduous  tillage  to  yield  thin  crops  of  rye  and 
oats.  In  other  places,  the  ancient  forests,  from  which 
the  eonquerois  of  the  Roman  empire  had  descended  on 
the  Danube,  remained  untouched  by  the  hand  of  man. 
Where  the  soil  was  rich  it  was  generally  marshy,  and 
its  insahibrity  repelled  the  cultivators  whom  its  fertility 
attracted.  Frederic  William,  called  the  Great  Elector, 
was  the  prince  to  whose  policy  his  successors  have 
agreed  to  ascribe  their  greatness.  He  acquired  by  the 
peace  of  Westphalia  several  valuable  possessions,  and 
among  them  the  rich  city  and  district  of  Magdeburg ; 
and  he  left  to  his  son  Frederic  a  principality  as  consid- 
erable as  any  which  was  not  called  a  kingdom. 

Fred^c  aspired  to  the  style  of  royal^.  Ostentatious 
and  profuse,  negligent  of  his  true  interests  and  of  his 
high  duties,  insatiably  eager  for  frivolous  distinctions, 
he  added  nothing  to  the  real  weight  of  the  state  which 
he  governed :  perhaps  he  transmitted  his  inheritance  to 
his  children  impaired  rather  than  augmented  in  value ; 
hot  he  succeeded  in  gaining  the  great  olgect  of  his  life, 
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the  title  of  King.  In  the  year  1700  he  assumed  this 
new  dignity.  He  had  on  that  occasion  to  undergo 
all  the  mortifications  which  &11  to  the  lot  of  ambi- 
tious upstarts.  Compared  with  the  other  crowned 
heads  of  Europe,  he  made  a  figure  resembling  that 
which  a  Nabob  or  a  Commissary,  who  had  bought  a 
tide,  would  make  in  the  company  of  Peers  whose  an- 
cestors had  been  attainted  for  treason  against  the  Plan- 
tagenets.  The  envy  of  the  class  which  Frederic  quitted, 
and  the  civil  scorn  of  the  class  into  which  he  intruded 
himself,  were  marked  in  very  significant  ways.  The 
Elector  of  Saxony  at  first  refbsed  to  acknowledge  the 
new  Majesty.  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  looked  down  on 
his  brother  King  with  an  air  not  unlike  that  with 
which  the  Count  in  Molidre's  play  regards  Monsieur 
Jourdain,  just  firesh  from  the  mummery  of  being  made 
a  gentleman.  Austria  exacted  large  sacrifices  in  return 
for  her  recognition,  and  at  last  gave  it  ungraciously. 

Frederic  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Frederic  Wil- 
liam, a  prince  who  must  be  allowed  to  have  possessed 
some  talents  for  administration,  but  whose  character 
was  disfigured  by  odious  vices,  and  whose  eccentricities 
were  such  as  had  never  before  been  seen  out  of  a  mad- 
house. He  was  exact  and  diligent  in  the  transacting 
of  business ;  and  he  was  the  first  who  formed  the  de- 
sign of  obtaining  for  Prussia  a  place  among  the  Eu- 
ropean powers,  altogether  out  of  proportion  to  her  extent 
and  population,  by  means  of  a  strong  military  organiza- 
tion. Strict  economy  enabled  him  to  keep  up  a  peace 
establishment  of  sixty  thousand  troops.  These  troops 
were  disciplined  in  such  a  manner,  that  placed  beside 
them,  the  household  regiments  of  Versailles  and  St. 
James's  would  have  appeared  an  awkward  squad.  The 
master  oi  such  a  force  could  not  but  be  r^arded  by 
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til  liis  neighbours  as  a  formidable  enemy  and  a  valuable 
ally. 

But  the  mind  of  Frederic  William  was  so  ill  regu- 
lated^  that  all  lii»  inclinations  became  passions,  and  all 
his  passions  partook  of  the  character  of  moral  and 
intellectaal  disease.  His  parsimony  degenerated  into 
sordid  ayarice.  His  taste  for  military  pomp  and  order 
became  a  mania,  like  that  of  a  Dutch  burgomaster  for 
tulips,  or  that  of  a  member  of  the.Roxburghe  Club  for 
Caxtons.  While  the  envoys  of  the  Court  of  Berlin 
were  in  a  state  of  such  squalid  poverty  as  moved  the 
laughter  of  foreign  capitals,  while  the  food  placed  be- 
fore the  princes  and  princesses  of  the  blood-royal  of 
Prussia  was  too  scanty  to  appease  hunger,  and  so  bad 
that  even  hunger  loathed  it,  no  price  was  thought  too 
extravagant  for  tall  recruits.  The  ambition  of  the 
King  was  to  form  a  brigade  of  giants,  and  every  coun- 
try was  ransacked  by«his  agents  for  men  above  the 
ordinarv  stature.  These  researches  were  not  confined 
to  Europe.  No  head  that  towered  above  the  crowd  in 
the  bazaars  of  Aleppo,  of  Oliiro,  or  of  Surat,  could 
escape  the  crimps  of  Frederic  William.  One  Irishman 
more  than  seven  feet  high,  who  was  picked  up  in  Lon- 
don by  the  Prussian  ambassador,  received  a  bounty  of 
near  thirteen  hundred  pounds  sterling,  very  much  more 
than  the  ambassador's  salary.  This  extravagance  was 
the  more  absurd,  because  a  stout  youth  of  five  feet 
dght,  who  might  have  been  procured  for  a  few  dollars, 
would  in  all  probability  have  been  a  much  more  valua- 
ble soldier.  But  to  Frederic  William,  this  huge  Irish- 
man was  what  a  brass  Otho,  or  a  Vinegar  Bible,  is  to 
a  collector  of  a  different  kind. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  though  the  main  end  of  Fred- 
eric William's  administration  was  to  have  a  great  mili- 
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tary  force,  though  his  reign  forms  an  important  epoch 
in  the  history  of  military  discipline,  and  though  his 
dominant  passion  was  the  love  of  military  di^lay,  he 
was  yet  one  of  the  most  pacific  of  princes.  We  are 
afraid  that  his  aversion  to  war  was  not  the  efifect  ai 
humanity,  hut  was  merely  one  of  his  thansand  whims* 
His  feeling  about  his  troops  seems  to  have  resemUed  a 
miser's  feeling  about  his  money.  He  loved  to  collect 
them,  to  count  them,  to  see  them  increase;  bat  ha 
could  not  find  it  in  his  heart  to  break  in  upon  &e 
precious  hoard.  He  looked  forward  to  some  future 
time  when  his  Patagonian  battalions  were  to  drive 
hostile  infantry  before  them  like  she^ :  but  this  future 
time  was  always  receding ;  and  it  is  probable  that,  if 
his  life  had  been  prolonged  thirty  years,  his  superb 
army  would  never  have  seen  any  harder  service  than 
a  sham  fight  in  the  fields  near  Berlin.  But  the  great 
military  means  which  he  had  coHected  were  destined  to 
be  employed  by  a  spirit  far  more  daring  and  inventive 
than  his  own. 

Frederic,  sumamed  the  Great,  son  of  Frederic 
William,  was  bom  in  January,  1712.  It  may  safely 
be  pronounced  that  he  had  received  from  nature  a 
strong  and  sharp  understanding,  and  a  rare  firmness 
of  temper  and  intensity  of  will.  As  to  the  other  parts 
of  his  character,  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  they  are 
to  be  ascribed  to  nature,  or  to  the  strange  training 
which  he  underwent.  The  history  of  his  boyhood  is 
painfully  interesting.  Oliver  Twist  in  the  parish 
workhouse,  Smike  at  Dotheboy's  Hall,  were  petted 
children  when  compared  with  this  wretched  heir  ap- 
parent of  a  crown.  The  nature  of  Frederic  William 
was  hard  and  bad,  and  the  habit  of  exercising  arbitrary 
power  had  made  him  frightfully   savage.     His  rage 
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constantly  vented  itself  to  right  and  left  in  curses  and 
Uows.  When  his  Mi^esty  took  a  walk,  every  human 
being  fled  before  him>  as  if  a  tiger  had  broken  loose 
from  a  menagerie.  If  he  met  a  lady  in  the  street,  he 
gave  her  a  kick,  and  told  her  to  go  home  and  mind 
her  brats.  If  he  saw  a  clei^man  staring  at  the 
soldiers,  he  admonished  the  reverend  gentleman  to 
betake  himself  to  study  and  prayer,  and  enforced 
this  pious  advice  by  a  sound  caning,  administered 
on  the  spoL  But  it  was  in  his  own  house  that  he  was 
most  unreasonable  and  ferocAous.  His  palace  was  heU» 
and  he  the  most  execrable  <^  fiends^  a  cross  between 
Moloch  and  Puck.  His  son  Frederic  and  his  daughter 
Wilhdmina,  afterwards  Margravine  of  Bareuth,  were 
in  an  especial  manner  oljects  of  his  aversion.  Hi/ 
own  mind  was  uncultivated.  He  despised  hterature. 
He  haled  infidels,  pi^ts,  and  metaphysicians,  and 
did  not  very  well  understand  in  what  they  dif* 
fered  bom  each  other.  The  business  of  life,  accord- 
ing to  him,  was  to  drill  and  to  be  drilled.  The 
recreations  suited  to  a  prince,  were  to  sit  in  a  cloud 
of  tobacco  smoke,  to  sq)  Swedish  beer  between  the 
pufiEs  of  the  pipe,  to  play  backgammon  for  three 
haUjp^ice  a  rubber,  to  kill  wild  hogs,  and  to  shoot  par- 
tridges by  the  thousand.  The  Prince  Royal  showed 
httle  inclinaticm  either  for  the  serious  employments  or 
for  the  amusem^its  of  his  father.  He  shirked  the  duties 
of  the  parade :  he  detested  the  ftune  of  tobacco :  he 
had  no  taste  either  for  backgammon  or  for  field  sports. 
He  had  an  exquisite  ear  and  performed  skilfiilly  on  the 
flute.  His  earliest  instructors  had  been  French  reftn 
gees,  and  they  had  awakened  in  him  a  strong  passion 
for  French  literature  and  Fr^och  socie^.  Fredeiic 
William  regarded  these  tastes  as  effeminate  and  con* 
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temptible,  and  by  abuse  and  penecntion,  made  them 
8tai  stronger.  Things  became  worse  when  the  Prince 
Rojral  attained  that  time  of  life  at  which  the  great  rev- 
olution in  the  human  mind  and  body  takes  place.  Ho 
was  guilty  of  some  youthful  indiscretions,  which  no  good 
and  wise  parent  would  regard  with  severity.  At  a 
later  period  he  was  accused,  truly  or  &lsely,  of  vices 
from  which  History  averts  her  eyes,  and  which  even 
Satire  blushes  to  name,  vices  such  that,  to  borrow  the 
energetic  language  of  Lord- Keeper  Coventry,  **  the  de- 
praved nature  of  man,  which  of  itself  carrieth  man  to 
all  other  sin,  abhorreth  them."  But  the  ofiences  of  his 
youth  were  not  characterized  by  any  degree  of  turpi- 
tude. They  excited,  however,  transports  of  rage  in  the 
King,  who  hated  all  &ults  except  those  to  which  he  was 
himself  inclined,  and  who  conceived  that  he  made  am- 
ple atonement  to  Heaven  for  his  brutality,  by  holding 
the  softer  passions  in  detestation.  The  Prince  Royal, 
too,  was  not  one  of  those  who  are  content  to  take  their 
religion  on  trust.  He  asked  puzzling  questions,  and 
brought  forward  arguments  which  seemed  to  savour  of 
something  different  from  pure  Lutheranism.  The  King 
suspected  that  his  son  was  inclined  to  be  a  heretic  of 
some  sort  or  other,  whether  Calvinist  or  Atheist  his 
Majesty  did  not  very  well  know.  The  ordinary  ma- 
lignity of  Frederic  William  was  bad  enough.  He  now 
thought  malignity  a  part  of  his  duty  as  a  Christian  man, 
and  all  the  conscience  that  he  had  stimulated  his  hatred. 
The  flute  was  broken :  the  French  books  were  sent  out 
of  the  palace :  the  Prince  was  kicked  and  cudgelled, 
and  pulled  by  the  hair.  At  dinner  the  plates  were 
hurled  at  his  head:  sometimes  he  was  restricted  to 
bread  and  water :  sometimes  he  was  forced  to  swallow 
food  so  nauseous  that  he  could  not  keep  it  on  his  stonn 
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ach.  Once  his  fiither  knocked  him  down,  dragged  him 
along  the  floor  to  a  window,  and  was  with  difficulty 
prerented  from  strangling  him  with  the  cord  of  the 
cnrtain.  The  Queen,  for  the  crime  of  not  wishing  to 
see  her  son  murdered,  was  subjected  to  the  grossest  in- 
dignities. The  Princess  WiUxelmina,  who  took  her 
brother's  part,  was  treated  almost  as  ill  as  Mrs.  Brown* 
rigg's  apprentices.  Driven  to  despair,  the  tmhappy 
youth  tried  to  run  away.  Then  the  fury  of  the  old 
tyrant  rose  to  madness.  The  Prince  was  an  officer  in 
the  army :  his  flight  was  therefore  desertion ;  and,  in 
the  moral  code  of  Frederic  William,  desertion  was  the 
highest  of  all  crimes.  ^^  Desertion,"  says  this  royal 
theologian,  in  one  of  his  half  crazy  letters,  ^^  is  from 
hell.  It  is  a  work  of  the  children  of  the  Devil.  No 
child  of  God  could  possibly  be  guilty  of  it."  An  ac- 
complice of  the  Prince,  in  spite  of  the  recommendation 
of  a  court  martial,  was  mercilessly  put  to  death.  It 
seemed  probable  that  the  Prince  himself  would  suffer 
the  same  fate.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  the  interces- 
sion of  the  States  of  Holland,  c^  the  Kings  of  Sweden 
and  Poland,  and  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  saved 
the  House  of  Brandenburg  from  the  stain  of  an  unnat- 
ural murder.  After  months  of  cruel  suspense,  Frederic 
learned  that  his  life  would  be  spared.  He  remained, 
however,  long  a  prisoner ;  but  he  was  not  on  that  ac- 
ocxmt  to  be  pitied.  He  found  in  his  gaolers  a  tender- 
ness which  he  had  never  found  in  his  father ;  his  table 
was  not  sumptuous,  but  he  had  wholesome  food  in  suf- 
ficieat  quantity  to  appease  hunger :  he  could  read  the 
Heniiade  without  being  kicked,  and  could  play  on  his 
flute  without  having  it  broken  over  his  head. 

When  his  confinement  terminated  he  was  a  man. 
He  had  nearly  completed  his  twenty-first  year,  and 
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could  scarcely  be  kept  much  longer  under  the  restraints 
which  had  made  his  boyhood  miserable.  Suffering  had 
matured  his  understanding,  while  it  had  hardened  his 
heart  and  soured  his  temper.  He  had  learnt  sel^ 
command  and  dissimulation :  he  affected  to  conform 
to  some  of  his  Other's  views,  and  submissiyely  accepted 
a  wife,  >^ho  was  a  wife  only  in  name,  from  his  father's 
hand.  He  also  served  with  credit,  though  without  anjr 
opportunity  of  acquiring  brilliant  distinction,  under  the 
command  of  Prince  Eugene,  during  a  campaign  marked 
by  no  extraordinary  events.  He  was  now  permitted  to 
keep  a  separate  establishment,  and  was  therefore  able  to 
indulge  with  cauti<m  his  own  tastes.  Partly  in  order 
to  conciliate  the  King,  and  partly,  no  doubt,  from  in- 
clination, he  gave  up  a  portion  of  his  time  to  military 
and  political  business,  and  thus  gradually  acquired  such 
an  aptitude  for  affairs  as  his  most  intimate  associates 
were  not  aware  that  he  possessed. 

His  favourite  abode  was  at  Rheinsberg,  near  the 
frontier  which  separates  the  Prussian  dominions  from 
the  Duchy  of  Mecklenburg.  Rheinsberg  is  a  fertile 
and  smiling  spot,  in  the  midst  of  the  sandy  waste  of 
the  Marquisate.  The  mansion,  surrounded  by  woods 
of  oak  and  beech,  looks  out  upon  a  spacious  lake. 
There  Frederic  amused  himself  by  laying  out  gardens 
in  regular  alleys  and  intricate  mazes,  by  building  obe- 
lisks, temples,  and  conservatories,  and  by  collecting  rare 
firuits  and  flowers.  His  retirement  was  enlivened  by  a 
few  companions,  among  whom  he  seems  to  have  pre- 
ferred those  who,  by  birth  or  extraction,  were  French. 
With  these  inmates  he  dmed  and  supped  well,  drank 
freely,  and  amused  himself  sometimes  with  concerts, 
and  sometimes  with  holding  chapters  of  a  fraternity 
which  he  called  the  Order  of  Bayard ;  but  literature 
was  his  chief  resource. 
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His  edacation  had  been  entirely  French.  The  long 
ascendency  which  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  had  enjoyed, 
and  the  eminent  merit  of  the  tragic  and  comic  dramfr* 
tkts,  of  the  satirists,  and  of  the  preachers  who  had 
flouriahed  under  that  magnificent  prince,  had  made  the 
French  langnage  predominant  in  Europe.  Even  in 
countries  which  had  a  national  literature,  and  which 
coald  hoast  of  names  greater  than  those  of  Racine,  of 
Mcdidie,  and  of  MassUIon,  in  the  country  of  Dante, 
in  the  country  of  Cervantes,  in  the  country  of  Shak- 
speare  and  Milton,  the  intellectual  fiishions  of  Paris  had 
been  to  a  great  extent  adopted.  Germany  had  not  yet 
prodoced  a  single  masterpiece  of  poetry  or  eloquence. 
In  Germany,  therefore,  the  French  taste  reigned  with- 
out rival  and  without  limit.  Every  youth  of  rank  was 
taught  to  speak  and  write  French.  That  he  should 
apeak  and  write  his  own  tongue  with  politeness,  or 
even  with  accuracy  and  ftcility,  was  r^arded  as  com- 
paratively an  unimportant  object.  Even  Frederic  Wil- 
Uam,  ynih  all  his  rugged  Saxon  prejudices,  thought  it 
necessary  that  his  children  should  know  French,  and 
quite  unnecessary  that  they  should  be  ^ell  versed  in 
German.  The  Latin  was  positively  interdicted.  *^  My 
Mm,"  bis  Majesty  wrote,  ^^  shall  not  learn  Latin;  and, 
moTB  than  that,  I  will  not  sufier  anybody  even  to  men- 
ti<m  fludi  a  thing  to  me."  One  of  the  preceptors  ven* 
tared  to  read  the  Gx>lden  Bull  in  the  original  with  the 
Prince  Royal.  Frederic  William  entered  the  room, 
and  Im^e  out  in  his  usual  kingly  style. 

^  Rascal,  what  are  you  at  there  ?  " 

^  Please  your  Majesty,"  answered  the  preceptor,  **I 
was  explaining  the  Golden  Bull  to  his  Royal  High- 

^  I  '11  Golden  Bull  you,  you  rascal  I "  roared  the 
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Majesty  of  Prussia*  Up  went  the  King's  cane ;  away 
ran  tlie  terrified  instructor ;  and  Frederic's  classical 
studies  ended  for  ever.  He  now  and  then  affected  to 
quote  Latin  sentences,  and  produced  such  exquisitely 
Ciceronian  phrases  as  these :  —  ^^  Stante  pede  morire," 
—  ^^  De  gustibus  non  est  disputandus," — ^^  Tot  verbaa 
tot  spondera."  Of  Italian,  he  had  not  enough  to  read 
a  page  of  Metastasio  with  ease ;  and  of  the  Spanish 
and  English,  he  did  not,  as  far  as  we  are  awaxe,  under- 
stand a  single  word. 

As  the  highest  human  compositions  to  which  he  had 
access  were  those  of  the  French  writers,  it  is  not 
strange  that  his  admiration  for  tho^  writers  should 
have  been  unbounded.  His  ambitious  and  eager 
temper  early  prompted  him  to  imitate  what  he  admired. 
The  wish,  perhaps,  dearest  his  heart  was,  that  he  might 
rank  among  the  masters  of  French  rhetoric  and 
poetry.  He  wrote  prose  and  verse  as  inde&tigably  as 
if  he  had  been  a  starving  hack  of  Gave  or  Osbom ;  but 
Nature,  which  had  bestowed  on  him,  in  a  large  meas- 
ure, the  talents  of  a  captain  and  of  an  administrator, 
had  withheld  from  him  those  higher  and  rarer  gifts, 
without  which  industry  labors  in  vain  to  produce  inir 
mortal  eloquence  and  song.  And,  indeed,  had  he 
been  blessed  with  more  imagination,  wit,  and  fertility 
of  thought,  than  he  appears  to  have  had,  he  would 
still  have  been  subject  to  one  great  disadvantage,  which 
would,  in  aU  probability,  have  for  erer  prevented  him 
from  taking  a  high  place  among  men  of  letters.  He 
had  not  the  full  command  of  any  language.  There 
was  no  machine  of  thought  which  he  could  employ  with 
perfect  ease,  confidence,  and  freedom.  He  had  Gharman 
enough  to  scold  his  servants,  or  to  give  the  word  of 
command  to  his  grenadiers;   but  his  grammar  and 
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pranimciatioii  wei^  extremely  bad.  He  found  it  diffi* 
cult  to  make  oat  the  meaning  even  of  the  simplest 
German  poetry.  On  one  occasion  a  version  of  Racine's 
Iphig^nie  was  read  to  him.  He  held  the  French 
original  in  his  hand ;  but  was  forced  to  own  that,  even 
with  such  help,  he  could  not  understand  the  trans- 
lation. Yet,  though  he  had  neglected  his  mother 
tongue  in  order  to  bestow  all  his  attention  on  French, 
his  French  was,  after  all,  the  French  of  a  foreigner. 
It  was  necessary  for  him  to  have  always  at  his  beck 
Bome  men  of  letters  from  Paris  to  point  out  the  sole- 
cisms and  fiilse  rhymes  of  which,  to  the  last,  he  was 
frequently  gcalty.  Even  had  he  possessed  the  poetic 
fiiculty,  of  which,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  he  was 
utterly  destitute,  the  want  of  a  language  would  have 
prevented  him  from  being  a  great  poet.  No  noble 
work  of  imagination,  as  far  as  we  recollect,  was 
ever  composed  by  any  man,  except  in  a  dialect  which 
he  had  learned  without  remembering  how  or  when,  and 
which  he  had  spoken  with  perfect  ease  before  he  had 
ever  analysed  ite  structure.  Romans  of  great  abffities 
wrote  Greek  verses;  but  how  many  of  those  verses 
have  deserved  to  live  ?  Many  men  of  eminent  genius 
have,  in  modem  times,  written  Latin  poems ;  but,  as 
fiir  as  we  are  aware,  none  of  those  poems,  not  even 
Mikon's,  can  be  ranked  in  the  first  class  of  art,  or  even 
very  high  in  the  second.  It  is  not  strange,  therefore, 
that,  in  the  French  verses  of  Frederic,  we  can  find 
nothing  beyond  the  reach  of  any  man  of  good  parts  and 
industry,  nothing  above  the  level  of  Newdigate  and 
Seatonian  poetry.  His  best  pieces  may  perhaps  rank 
with  the  worst  in  Dodsley's  collection.  In  history,  he 
SQceeeded  better.  We  do  not,  indeed,  find,  in  any 
part  of  his  voluminous  Memoirs,  dther  deep  reflection. 
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or  vivid  painting.  But  the  narrative  is  distingaished 
by  clearness,  conciseness,  good  sense,  and  a  certain  air 
of  truth  and  simplicity,  which  is  singularly  gracefiil  in 
a  man  who,  having  done  great  thhigs,  sits  down  to 
relate  them.  On  the  whole,  however,  none  of  his 
writings  are  so  agreeable  to  as  as  his  Letters,  partacn- 
larly  those  which  are  written  with  earnestness,  and  are 
not  embr<»dered  with  verses. 

It  is  not  strange  that  a  young  man  devoted  to 
literature,  and  acquainted  only  with  the  literature  of 
France,  should  have  looked  with  profound  veneration 
on  the  genius  of  Voltaire.  *^  A  man  who  has  never 
seen  the  sun,"  says  Calderon,  in  one  of  his  charming 
comedies,  ^*  cannot  be  blamed  for  thinking  that  no 
glory  can  exceed  that  of  the  moon.  A  man  who  has 
seen  neither  moon  nor  sun,  cannot  be  blamed  for  talk* 
ing  of  the  unrivalled  brightness  of  the  morning  star.'' 
Had  Frederic  been  able  to  read  Homer  and  Milton,  or 
even  Virgil  and  Tasso,  his  admiration  of  the  Henriade 
would  prove  that  he  was  utterly  destitute  of  the  power 
of  discerning  what  is  excellent  in  art.  Had  he  been 
fiuniliar  with  Sophocles  or  Shakspeare,  we  should  have 
expected  him  to  appreciate  Zaire  more  justly.  Had  he 
been  able  to  study  Thucydides  and  Tacitus  in  the  origi- 
nal Greek  and  Latin,  he  would  have  known  that  there 
were  heights  in  the  eloquence  of  history  far  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  author  of  the  Life  of  Charles  the  Twelfth. 
But  the  finest  heroic  poem,  several  of  the  most  powerfol 
ti*agedies,  and  the  most  brilliant  and  picturesque  histor* 
ical  work  that  Frederic  had  ever  read  were  Voltaire's. 
Such  high  and  various  excellence  moved  the  young 
prince  almost  to  adoration.  The  opinions  of  Voltaire 
on  religious  and  philosophical  questions  had  not  yet 
been  ftdly  exhibited  to  the  public.     At  a  later  period, 
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when  «n  exae  from  Ws  country,  and  at  open  war  with 
the  Church,  he  q>oke  oat.  But  when  Frederic  was  at 
Rhemsberg,  Y  dtaire  was  still  a  courtier ;  and,  though 
he  could  not  always  curb  his  petulant  wit,  he  had  as 
I  jret  published  notli^ng  that  could  exclude  him  from 

Versailles,  and  little  ika%  a  divine  of  the  mild  and  gen- 
erous schod  of  Grotius  and  Tillotson  mi^t  not  read 
with  pleasure.  In  the  Henriade,  in  Zaire,  and  in 
Alsire,  Christian  piety  is  exhibited  in  the  most  amiable 
fofm ;  and,  some  years  aft^  the  period  of  which  we  are 
writing,  a  Pope  condescended  to  accept  the  dedication 
of  Mahomet.  The  real  sentiments  of  the  poet,  however, 
m^t  be  clearly  perceived  by  a  keoi  eye  through  the 
decent  disguise  with  which  he  veiled  them,  and  could 
not  escape  the  sagacity  of  Frederic,  who  held  similar 
opmions,  and  had  been  accust(»ned  to  practice  similar 
dissimulation. 

The  Prince  wrote  to  his  idol  in  the  style  of  a  wor- 
shipper ;  and  Voltaire  replied  with  exquisite  grace  and 
address.  A  correspondence  followed,  which  may  be 
studied  with  advantage  by  tiiose  who  wish  to  become 
profidents  in  the  ignoble  art  of  flatteiy.  No  man  ever 
paid  compliments  better  than  Voltaire.  His  sweetest 
eonfectioneiy  had  always  a  delicate,  yet  stimulating 
flavour,  which  was  delightful  to  palates  wearied  by  the 
coane  preparations  of  inferior  artists.  It  was  only  from 
his  hand  that  so  much  sugar  could  be  swallowed  without 
making  the  swallower  sick.  Copies  of  verses,  writing 
desks,  trinkets  of  amber,  were  exchanged  between  the 
friends.  Frederic  confided  his  writings  to  Voltaire; 
and  Voltaire  applauded,  as  if  Frederic  had  been  Eacine 
and  Bossnet  in  one.  One  of  his  Royal  Highnesses  per- 
fcnmances  was  a  refutati<ni  of  Machiavelli.  Voltaire 
ondertook  to  convey  it  to  the  press.    It  was  entitled 
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the  Anti-Machiavel,  and  was  an  edifying  homily  against 
rapacity,  perfidy,  arbitrary  government,  unjust  war,  in 
short,  against  almost  every  thing  for  which  its  author  is 
now  remembered  among  men. 

The  old  King  uttered  now  and  then  a  ferocions  growl 
at  the  diversions  of  Rheinsberg.  But  his  health  was 
broken ;  his  end  was  approaching,  and  his  vigour  waa 
impaired.  He  had  only  one  pleasure  left,  that  of  seeing 
tall  soldiers.  He  could  always  be  propitiated  by  a 
present  of  a  grenadier  of  six  feet  four  or  six  feet  five ; 
and  such  presents  were  firom  time  to  time  judiciously 
offered  by  his  son. 

Early  in  the  year  1740,  Frederic  William  met  death 
with  a  firmness  and  dignity  worthy  of  a  better  and 
wiser  man  ;  and  Frederic,  who  had  just  completed  his 
twenty-eighth  year,  became  King  of  Prussia.  His 
character  was  Utile  understood.  That  he  had  good 
abilities,  indeed,  no  person  who  had  talked  with  him,  or 
corresponded  with  him,  could  doubt.  But  the  easy. 
Epicurean  life  which  he  had  led,  his  love  of  good  cook** 
ery  and  good  wine,  of  music,  of  conversation,  of  light 
literature,  led  many  to  regard  him  as  a  sensual  and 
intellectual  voluptuary.  His  habit  of  canting  about 
moderation,  peace,  liberty,  and  the  happiness  which  a 
good  mind  derives  firom  the  happiness  of  others,  had 
imposed  on  some  who  should  have  known  better. 
Those  who  thought  best  of  him  expected  a  Telemachus 
after  F^n^lon's  pattern.  Others  predicted  the  approach 
of  a  Medicean  age,  an  age  propitious  to  learning  and 
art,  and  not  unpropitious  to  pleasure.  Nobody  had  the 
least  suspicion  that  a  tyrant  of  extraordinary  miUtary 
and  political  talents,  o£  industry  more  extraordinary 
still,  without  fear,  without  fidth,  and  without  mercy^ 
bad  ascended  the  throne. 
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The  disappointment  of  Falstaff  at  his  old  boon-com- 
panion's coronation  was  not  more  bitter  than  that  which 
awaited  some  of  the  inmates  of  Rheinsberg.  They  had 
long  looked  forward  to  the  accession  of  their  patron,  as 
to  the  event  from  which  their  own  prosperitj  and  great- 
ness was  to  date.  They  had  at  last  reached  the  prom- 
ised land,  the  land  which  they  had  figured  to  themselves 
as  flowing  with  milk  and  honey ;  and  they  found  it  a 
desert.  *^  No  more  of  these  fooleries,"  was  the  short, 
sharp  admonition  given  by  Frederic  to  one  of  them. 
It  soon  became  plain  that,  in  the  most  important  points, 
the  new  sovereign  bore  a  strong  &mily  likeness  to  his 
predecessor.  There  was  indeed  a  wide  difference  be- 
tween the  father  and  the  son  as  respected  extent  and 
vigour  of  intellect,  speculative  opinions,  amusements, 
studies,  outward  demeanour.  But  the  groundwork  of 
the  character  was  the  same  in  both.  To  both  were 
common  die  love  of  order,  the  love  of  business,  the 
militaxy  taste,  the  parsimony,  the  imperious  spirit,  the 
temper  irritable  even  to  ferodly,  the  pleasure  in  the 
pain  and  humiliation  of  others.  But  these  propen- 
sities had  in  Frederic  William  partaken  of  the  general 
unsoundness  of  his  mind,  and  wore  a  very  diflerent 
aspect  when  found  in  company  with  the  strong  and  cul- 
tivated understanding  of  his  successor.  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample, Frederic  was  as  anxious  as  any  prince  could  be 
about  the  efficiency  of  his  army.  But  this  anxiety 
never  degenerated  into  a  monomania,  like  that  which 
led  his  &ther  to  pay  &ncy  prices  for  giants.  Frederic 
was  as  thrifly  about  money  as  any  prince  or  any  private 
man  ought  to  be.  But  he  did  not  conceive,  hke  his 
fintfaer,  that  it  was  worth  while  to  eat  unwholesome  cab- 
bages for  the  sake  of  saving  four  or  five  rixdollars  in  the 
year.      Frederic  was,  we  fear,  as  malevolent  as  his 
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fii4;her ;  bat  Frederic's  wit  enabled  bim  cxften  to  sbow 
his  malevolence  in  ways  more  decent  than  those  to 
which  his  &ther  resorted,  and  to  inflict  misery  and  deg- 
radation  by  a  tamit  instead  <^  a  blow.  EVcdmc,  it  is 
true,  by  no  means  relinquished  his  hereditary  privilege 
of  kicking  and  cudgelling.  His  practice,  however,  as 
to  that  matter,  differed  in  some  important  respects  from 
his  fisLther's.  To  Frederic  William,  die  mere  circnm- 
staxice  that  any  persons  whatever,  men,  women,  oar 
children,  Prussians  or  foreigners,  were  within  reach  of 
his  toes  and  of  his  cane,  appeared  to  be  a  sufficient  rea- 
son for  proceeding  to  bdabour  them.  Frederic  re- 
quired provocation  as  well  as  vicinity ;  nor  was  he  ever 
known  to  inflict  this  paternal  species  of  correction  oo 
any  but  his  bom  subjects  ;  though  on  one  occasion  M. 
Thi^bault  had  reason,  during  a  few  seconds,  to  antici- 
pate the  high  honour  of  being  an  exception  to  diis 
general  rule. 

The  character  of  Frederic  was  still  very  imperfectly 
understood  either  by  his  subjects  or  by  his  neighbours, 
when  events  occurred  which  exhibited  it  in  a  strong 
light.  A  few  months  after  his  accession  died  Charles 
the  Sixth,  Emperor  of  Germany,  the  last  descendant, 
in  the  male  line,  of  the  House  of  Austria. 

Charles  left  no  son,  and  had,  long  before  his  death, 
relinquished  all  hopes  of  male  issue.  During  the  latter 
part  of  his  life,  his  principal  object  had  been  to  secure 
to  his  desc^idants  in  the  female  line  the  many  crowns 
of  the  house  of  Hapsburg.  With  this  view,  he  had 
promtdgated  a  new  law  of  succession,  widely  celebrated 
throughout  Europe  under  the  name  of  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction.  By  virtue  of  this  law,  his  daughter,  the 
Archduchess  Maria  Theresa,  wife  of  Francis  of  L<h 
raine,  succeeded  to  the  dominions  of  her  ancestors. 
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No  sovereign  has  ever  taken  possession  of  a  throne  by 
a  clearer  title.  AU  the  politics  of  the  Austrian  cabinet 
had,  during  twenty  years,  been  directed  to  one  single 
end,  the  settlesient  of  the  succession.  Fiom  every  per- 
son vdiose  rights  could  be  considered  as  injuriously  af- 
fected, renunciations  in  the  most  solemn  form  had  been 
obtained.  The  new  law  had  been  ratified  by  the  Estates 
of  all  the  kingdoms  and  principalities  wbich  made  up 
the  great  Austrian  monarchy.  England,  France,  Spain, 
Bnssia,  Poland,  Prossia,  Sweden,  Denmad:,  the  Ger- 
manic body,  had  bound  themselves  by  treaty  to  main- 
tain the  Prigpiatic  Sanction*  That  instrument  was 
placed  under  the  protecticm  of  the  public  £uth  of  the 
whole  civilised  world. 

Even  if  no  positive  stipulations  on  this  sulgect  had 
existed,  the  .rmngemeiit  w«  one  wJiich  no  good  man 
would  have  been  willing  to  disturb.  It  was  a  peaceable 
arrangement.  It  was  an  arrang^oaient  acceptable  to  the 
great  population  whose  ha^^iness  was  chiefly  concerned. 
It  was  an  arrangement  which  made  no  change  in  tite 
distribution  of  pofwer  among  tke  states  of  Christendom. 
It  was  an  amn^gement  which  could  be  set  aside^  only  by 
means  of  a  general  war ;  and,  if  it  were  set  aside  the  ^ 
fiact  would  be,  that  the  equilibrinm  of  Europe  would  be 
denmged,  that  the  loyal  and  patriotic  feelingi  of  millioiw 
would  be  cruelly  outraged^  and  that  great  provinoeiB 
which  had  been  united  for  centuries  would  be  torn  fiom 
each  other  by  main  force. 

The  sovereigns  of  Europe  were^  therefore,  bound  by 
every  obligation  which  those  who  are  intrusted  with 
power  over  their  fellow-creatures  ought  to  hold  most  sa- 
cred, to  respect  and  defend  the  rights  of  the  Archduchess. 
Her  situation  and  her  personal  qualities  were  such  as 
might  be  expected  t#  move  the  mind  of  any  generous 
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man  to  pity,  admiration,  and  chivalrous  tenderness. 
She  was  in  her  twenty-fourth  year.  Her  form  was 
majestic,  her  features  beautifol,  her  countenance  sweet 
and  animated,  her  voice  musical,  her  deportment  gra- 
cious and  dignified.  In  all  domestic  relations  she  was 
without  reproach.  She  was  married  to  a  husband  whom 
she  loved,  and  was  on  the  point  of  giving  birth  to  a 
child,  when  death  deprived  her  of  her  &ther.  The  loss 
of  a  parent,  and  the  new  cares  of  empire,  were  too 
much  for  her  in  the  delicate  state  of  her  health.  Her 
spirits  were  depi^ssed,  and  her  cheek  lost  its  bloom. 
Tet  it  seemed  that  she  had  little  cause  fo9  linxiety.  It 
seemed  that  justice,  humanity,  and  the  fiuth  of  treaties 
would  have  their  due  weight,  and  that  the  settlement 
so  solemnly  guaranteed  would  be  quietly  carried  into 
effect.  England,  Russia,  Poland,  and  Holland,  declared 
in  form  their  intention  to  adhere  to  their  engagements. 
The  French  ministers  made  a  verbal  declaration  to  the 
same  eflfect.  But  firom  no  quarter  did  the  young  Queen 
of  Hungary  receive  stronger  assurances  of  friendship 
and  support  than  from  the  King  of  Prussia. 

Yet  the  King  of  Prussia,  the  Anti-Machiavel,  had 
already  frdly  determined  to  commit  the  great  crime  of 
violating  his  plighted  faith,  of  robbing  the  ally  whom 
he  was  bound  to  defend,  and  of  plun^ng  all  Europe 
into  a  long,  bloody,  and  desolating  war ;  and  all  this 
for  no  end  whatever,  except  that  he  might  extend  his 
dominions,  and  see  his  name  in  the  gazettes.  He  de- 
termined to  assemble  a  great  army  with  speed  and  se^ 
crecy,  to  invade  Silesia  before  Maria  Theresa  should  be 
apprised  of  his  design,  and  to  add  that  rich  province  to 
his  kingdom. 

We  will  not  condescend  to  reftite  at  length  the 
pleas  which  the  compiler  of  the  Memoirs  before  us  has 
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copied  firom  Doctor  Preass.  They  amount  to  this, 
that  the  house  of '  Brandenburg  had  some  ancient  pre- 
tenaioDs  to  Silesia,  and  had  in  the  previous  century  been 
ccnoipeUed,  by  hard  usage  on  the  part  of  the  Court  of 
Vienna,  to  waive  those  pret^isions.  It  is  certain  that, 
whoever  might  originally  have  been  in  the  right,  Prus- 
sia had  submitted.  Prince  after  prince  of  the  house  of 
Brandenburg  had  acquiesced  in  the  existing  arrange- 
ment. Nay,  the  Court  of  Berlin  had  recently  be^a  al- 
lied with  that  of  Vienna,  and  had  guaranteed  the  integ- 
rity of  the  Austrian  states.  Is  it  not  perfectly  clear 
that,  if  antiquated  claims  are  to  be  set  up  against  recent 
treaties  and  long  possesrion,  the  w(^ld  can  never  be  at 
peace  for  a  day  ?  The  laws  of  all  nations  have  wisely 
estabhshed  a  time- of  limitation,  after  which  titles,  how- 
ever iUegitimate  in  their  origin,  cannot  be  questioned. 
It  is  £alt  by  everybody,  that  to  eject  a  person  fixmi  his 
estate  on  the  ground  of  some  injustice  committed  in  the 
time  of  the  Tndois  would  produce  all  the  evils  which 
result  from  arbitrary  confiscation,  and  would  make  aU 
property  msecure.  It  concerns  the  commonwealth  — 
so  runs  the  legal  maxim — that  there  be  an  end  of  liti- 
gation. And  surely  this  maxim  is  at  least  equally  ap- 
plicable to  the  great  commonwealth  of  states ;  for  in 
that  commonwealth  litigation  means  the  devastation  of 
provinces,  th^  suspension  of  trade  and  industry,  sieges 
like  those  of  Badajoz  and  St.  Sebastian,  pitched  fields 
Hke  those  of  Eylau  and  Borodino.  We  hold  that  the 
transfer  of  Norway  firom  DenDoark  to  Sweden  was  an 
unjustifiable  proceeding ;  but  would  the  king  of  Den- 
mark be  therefore  justified  in  landing,  without  any  new 
provocation,  in  Norway,  and  commencing  military  op- 
erations there  ?  The  king  of  Holland  thinks,  no  doubt, 
that  he  was  unjustly  deprived  of  the  Belgian  provinces. 
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Grant  that  it  were  so.  Would  he,  therefore,  be  justi- 
fied in  marching  with  an  army  on  Brussels  ?  The  case 
against  Frederic  was  still  stronger,  inasmuch  as  the  in- 
justice of  which  he  complained  had  been  committed 
more  than  a  century  before.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten 
that  he  owed  the  highest  personal  obligations  to  the 
house  of  Austria^  It  may  be  doubted  whethw  his  life 
had  not  been  {MPesenred  by  the  intercession  of  the  prince 
whose  dau^ter  he  was  about  to  plunder. 

To  do  the  King  justice,  he  pretended  to  no  more  vir* 
tue  than  he  had.  In  manifestoes  he  might,  for  form's 
sake,  insert  some  idle  stories  about  his  antiquated  claim 
on  Silesia ;  but  in  his  conversations  and  Memoirs  he 
took  a  very  different  tone.  His  own  words  are :  ^*  An^ 
bition,  interest,  the  desire  of  making  people  talk  about 
me,  carried  the  day ;  and  I  decided  for  war.'* 

Having  resolved  on  his  course,  he  acted  with  ability 
and  vigour.  It  was  impossible  wholly  to  conceal  his 
preparations;  fer  throughout  the  Pmssian  territaries 
regiments,  guns,  and  baggage  were  in  motion.  The 
Austrian  envoy  at  Beriin  apprised  his  court  of  these 
facts,  and  expressed  a  suspicion  of  Frederic's  designa ; 
but  the  ministers  of  Maria  Theresa  refiised  to  give 
credit  to  so  black  an  imputatkin  on  a  young  prince  who 
was  known  chiefly  by  his  high  professions  of  integrity 
and  philanthropy.  **  We  will  not,''  they  wrotei,  **  we 
cannot,  bdieve  it." 

In  the  mean  time  the  Piiiasian  forces  had  been 
assembled.  Without  any  dedacation  of  war,  without 
any  demand  fiMr  reparation,  in  the  very  act  of  pouring 
forth  compliments  and  assurances  of  good-will,  Fred- 
eric commenced  hostilities.  Many  thousands  of  his 
troops  were  actually  in  Silesia  before  die  Queen  of 
Hungary  knew  that  he  had  set  up  any  claim  to  any 
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put  of  heir  territories.  At  length  he  sent  her  a 
message  which  could  be  regarded  only  as  an  insult. 
If  she  would  but  let  him  have  Silesia,  he  would,  he 
said,  stand  by  her  against  any  power  which  should  try 
to  deprive  her  of  her  other  dominions ;  as  if  he  was 
not  already  bound  to  stand  by  her,  or  as  if  his  new 
promise  could  be  of  more  value  than  the  old  one. 

It  was  the  depth  of  winter.  The  cold  was  severe, 
and  the  roads  heavy  with  mhre.  But  the  Prussians 
pressed  on.  Resistance  was  imposrable.  The  Austrian 
army  was  then  neither  numerous  nor  efficient  The 
small  portion  of  that  army  which  lay  in  Silesia  was 
uii{Hnepared  for  hostilities.  Glogau  was  blockaded ; 
Breslan  opened  its  gates ;  Ohlau  was  evacuated.  A 
few  scattered  garrisons  still  held  out;  but  the  whole 
open  country  was  subjugated :  no  enemy  ventured  to 
encounter  the  King  in  the  field ;  and,  before  the  end 
of  January,  1741,  he  returned  to  receive  the  congratu- 
lations of  his  subjects  at  Berlin. 

Had  the  Silesian  question  been  merely  a  question 
between  Frederic  and  Maria  Theresa,  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  acquit  the  Prussian  King  of  gross  perfidy. 
But  when  we  consider  the  efifects  which  his  policy  pro- 
duced, and  could  not  fidl  to  produce,  on  the  whole 
community  of  civilised  nations,  we  are  compelled  to 
{NTonounce  a  condemnation  still  more  severe.  Till  he 
began  the  war,  it  seemed  possible,  even  probable,  that 
the  peace  of  the  worid  would  be  preserved.  The 
plunder  of  the  great  Austrian  heritage  was  indeed  a 
strong  temptation ;  and  in  more  than  one  cabinet  amfat- 
tions  schemes  were  already  meditated.  But  the  treaties 
by  which  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  had  been  guaranteed 
vrere  express  and  recent.  To  throw  all  Europe  into 
confusion  for  a  purpose  clearly  unjust,  was  no  light 
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matter.  England  was  trae  to  her  engagements.  The 
voice  of  Fleury  had  always  been  for  peace.  He  had  a 
conscience.  He  was  now  in  extreme  old  age,  and  was 
unwilling,  after  a  life  which,  when  his  situation  was 
considered,  must  be  pronounced  singularly  pure,  to 
carry  the  fresh  stain  of  a  great  crime  before  the  tribu- 
nal of  his  God.  Even  the  vain  and  unprincipled  Belle- 
Isle,  whose  whole  life  wais  one  wild  day-dream  of  con- 
quest and  spoliation,  felt  that  France,  bound  as  she 
was  by  solemn  stipulations,  could  not,  without  disgrace, 
make  a  direct  attack  on  the  Austrian  dominions. 
Charles,  Elector  of  Bavaria,  pretended  that  he  had  a 
right  to  a  large  part  of  the  inheritance  which  the  Prag- 
matic Sanction  gave  to  the  Queen  of  Hungary ;  but 
he  was  not  sufficiently  powerful  to  move  without  sup- 
port. It  might,  therefore,  not  unreasonably  be  expected 
that,  after  a  short  period  of  restlessness,  all  the  poten- 
tates of  Christendom  would  acquiesce  in  the  arrange- 
ments made  by  the  late  Emperor.  But  the  selfish 
rapacity  of  the  King  of  Prussia  gave  the  signal  to  his 
neighbours.  His  example  quieted  their  sense  of  shame. 
His  success  led  them  to  underrate  the  difficulty  of  dis- 
membering the  Austrian  monarchy.  The  whole  world 
sprang  to  arms.  On  the  head  of  Frederic  is  all  the 
blood  which  was  shed  in  a  war  which  raged  during 
many  years  and  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  the  blood 
of  the  column  of  Fontenoy,  the  blood  of  the  moun- 
taineers who  were  slaughtered  at  Culloden.  The  evils 
produced  by  his  wickedness  were  felt  in  lands  where 
the  name  of  Prussia  was  unknown  ;  and,  in  order  that 
he  might  rob  a  neighbour  whom  he  had  promised  to 
defend,  black  men  fought  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel, 
and  red  men  scalped  each  other  by  the  Great  Liakes  of 
North  America. 
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SOesia  had  heen  occupied  without  a  battle ;  but  the 
A^ustrian  troops  were  advancing  to  the  relief  of  the 
fortresses  which  still  held  out.  In  the  spring  Frederic 
rejoined  his  army.  He  had  seen  little  of  war,  and  had 
never  commanded  any  great  body  of  men  in  the  field. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  strange  that  his  first  military  opera- 
tions showed  little  of  that  skill  which,  at  a  later  period, 
was  the  admiration  of  Europe.  What  connoisseurs  say 
of  some  pictures  painted  by  Raphael  in  his  youth,  may 
be  said  of  this  campaign.  It  was  in  Frederic's  early 
bad  manner.  Fortunately  for  him,  the  generals  to 
whom  he  was  opposed  were  men  of  small  capacity. 
The  discipline  of  his  own  troops,  particularly  of  the 
infantiy,  was  unequalled  in  that  age ;  and  some  able 
and  experienced  officers  were  at  hand  to  assist  him 
with  their  advice.  Of  these,  the  most  distinguished 
was  Field-Marshal  Schwerin,  a  brave  adventurer  of 
Pomeranian  extraction,  who  had  served  half  the  gov- 
ernments in  Europe,  had  borne  the  commissions  of  the 
States  General  of  Holland  and  of  the  Duke  of  Meck- 
lenburg, had  fought  under  Marlborough  at  Blenheim, 
and  had  been  with  Charles  the  Twelfth  at  Bender. 

Frederic's  first  battle  was  fought  at  Molwltz;  and 
never  did  the  career  of  a  great  commander  open  in  a 
more  inauspicious  manner.  His  army  was  victorious. 
Not  only,  however,  did  he  not  establish  his  title  to  the 
character  of  an  able  general ;  but  he  was  so  unfortu«- 
nate  as  to  make  it  doubtful  whether  he  possessed  the 
vulgar  courage  of  a  soldier.  The  cavalry,  which  he 
commanded  in  person,  was  put  to  flight.  Unaccus- 
tomed to  the  tumult  and  carnage  of  a  field  of  battle,  be 
lost  his  self-possession,  and  listened  too  readily  to  those 
nrho  urged  him  to  save  himself.  His  English  grey 
carriod  him  many  miles  from  the  field,  while  Schwerin, 
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though  wounded  in  two  plax^es,  manfully  upheld  the 
day.  The  skill  of  the  old  Field-Marshal  and  the  stead- 
iness of  the  Prussian  battaUons  prevailed ;  and  the 
Austrian  army  was  driven  from  the  field  with  the  losa 
of  eight  thousand  men. 

The  news  was  carried  late  at  night  to  a  mill  in  which 
the  King  had  taken  shelter.  It  gave  him  a  bitter  pang. 
He  was  successful ;  but  he  owed  his  success  to  dispo- 
sitions which  others  had  made,  and  to  the  valour  of 
men  who  had  fought  while  he  was  flying.  So  unprom- 
bing  was  the  first  appearance  of  the  greatest  warrior  of 
that  age. 

The  battle  of  Molwitz  was  the  signal  for  a  general 
explosion  throughout  Europe.  Bavaria  took  up  arms. 
France,  not  yet  declaring  herself  a  principal  in  the 
war,  took  part  in  it  as  an  ally  of  Bavaria.  The  two 
great  statesmen  to  whom  mankind  had  owed  many 
years  of  tranquillity,  disappeared  about  this  time  from 
the  scene,  but  not  till  they  had  both  been  guilty  of  the 
weakness  of  sacrificing  their  sense  of  justice  and  their 
love  of  peace  to  the  vain  hope  of  preserving  their 
power.  Fleury,  sinking  under  age  and  infirmity,  was 
borne  down  by  the  impetuosity  of  Belle-Isle.  Walpole 
retired  from  the  service  of  his  ungratefiil  country  to  his 
woods  and  paintings  at  Houghton ;  and  his  power 
devolved  on  the  daring  and  eccentric  Carteret.  As 
were  the  ministers,  so  were  the  nations.  Thirty  yea« 
during  which  Europe  had,  with  few  interruptions,  en- 
loyed  repose,  had  prepared  the  public  mind  for  great 
militaiy  efforts.  A  new  generation  had  grown  up, 
which  could  not  remember  the  siege  of  Turin  or  the 
slaughter  of  Malplaquet ;  which  knew  war  by  nothing 
but  its  trophies  ;  and  which,  while  it  looked  with  pride 
on  the  tapestries  at  Blenheim,  or  the  statue  in  the  Place 
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of  Victories,  little  thought  by  what  privations,  by  what 
waste  of  private  fbrtones,  by  how  many  bitter  tears, 
conquests  mnst  be  purchased. 

For  a  time  fortone  seemed  adverse  to  the  Queen  of 
Hungary.  Frederic  invaded  Moravia.  The  French 
and  Bavarians  penetrated  into  Bohemia,  and  were 
there  joined  by  the  Saxons.  Prague  was  taken.  The 
Elector  oi  Bavaria  was  raised  by  the  suffrages  of  his 
coUeagnes  to  the  Imperial  throne,  a  throne  which  the 
practice  of  centuries  had  almost  entitled  the  House  of 
Austria  to  regard  as  a  hereditary  possession. 

Tet  was  the  spirit  of  the  haughty  daughter  of  the 
Caesars  unbroken.  Hungary  was  still  hers  by  an  un- 
questionable title;  and  although  her  ancestors  had 
found  Hungary  the  most  mutinous  of  all  their  king- 
doms, she  resolved  to  trost  herself  to  the  fidelity  of  a 
people,  rude  indeed,  turbulent,  and  impatient  of  oppres- 
sion, but  brave,  generous,  and  simple-hearted.  In  the 
midst  of  distress  and  peril  she  had  given  birth  to  a  son, 
afterwards  the  Emperor  Joseph  the  Second.  Scarcely 
had  she  risen  from  her  couch,  when  she  hastened  to 
Presburg.  There,  in  the  sight  of  an  innumerable  mul- 
titude, she  was  crowned  with  the  crown  and  robed  with 
the  robe  of  St.  Stephen.  No  spectator  could  restrain 
his  tears  when  the  beautiful  young  mother,  still  weak 
from  child-bearing,  rode,  after  the  fashion  of  her  fathers, 
up  die  Mount  of  Defiance,  unsheathed  the  ancient 
sword  of  state,  shook  it  towards  north  and  south,  east 
and  west,  and  with  a  glow  on  her  pale  face  challenged 
the  four  comers  of  the  world  to  dispute  her  rights  and 
those  of  her  boy.  At  the  first  sitting  of  the  Diet  she 
appeared  clad  in  deep  mourning  for  her  fiither,  and  in 
pathetic  and  dignified  words  implored  her  people  to 
support  her  just  cause.     Magnates  and  deputies  sprang 
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up,  half  drew  their  sabres,  and  with  eager  voices 
vowed  to  stand  by  her  with  their  lives  and  fortunes. 
Till  then  her  firmness  had  never  once  forsaken  her 
before  the  public  eye ;  but  at  that  shoilt  she  sank  down 
upon  her  throne,  and  wept  aloud.  Still  more  touching 
was  the  sight  when,  a  few  days  later,  she  came  before 
the  estates  of  her  realm,  and  held  up  before  them  the 
little  Archduke  in  her  arms.  Then  it  was  that  the 
enthusiasm  of  Hungary  broke  forth  into  that  war-cry 
which  soon  resounded  throughout  Europe,  ^*  Let  us 
die  for  our  King,  Maria  Theresa  I " 

In  the  mean  time,  Frederic  was  meditating  a  change 
of  policy.  He  had  no  wish  to  raise  France  to  supreme 
power  on  the  Continent,  at  the  expense  of  the  house 
of  Hapsburg.  His  first  object  was  to  rob  the  Queen 
of  Hungary.  His  second  object  was  that,  if  possible^ 
nobody  should  rob  her  but  himself.  He  had  entered 
into  engagements  with  the  powers  leagued  against 
Austria ;  but  these  engagements  were  in  his  estimaticm 
of  no  more  force  than  the  guarantee  formerly  given  to 
the  Pragmatic  Sanction.  His  plan  now  was  to  secure 
his  share  of  the  plunder  by  betraying  his  accomplices. 
Maria  Theresa  was  little  inclined  to  listen  to  any  such 
compromise ;  but  the  English  government  represented 
to  her  so  strongly  the  necessity  of  buying  off  Frederic, 
that  she  agreed  to  negotiate.  The  negotiation  would 
not,  however,  have  ended  in  a  treaty,  had  not  the  arms 
of  Frederic  been  crowned  with  a  second  victory. 
Prince  Charles  of  Loraine,  brother-in-law  to  Maria 
Theresa,  a  bold  and  active,  though  unfortunate  general, 
gave  battle  to  the  Prussians  at  Chotusitz,  and  was  de- 
feated. The  King  was  still  only  a  learner  of  the  mili- 
tary art.  He  acknowledged,  at  a  later  period,  that  his 
success  on  tliis  occasion  was  to  be  attributed,  not  at  all 
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to  his  own  generalship,  but  solely  to  the  valour  and 
steadiness  of  his  troops.  He  completely  effaced,  how-* 
ever,  by  his  personal  courage  and  energy,  the  stain 
which  Molwitz  had  left  on  his  reputation. 

A  peace,  concluded  under  the  English  mediation, 
was  the  firuit  of  this  battle.  Maria  Theresa  ceded 
Silesia:  Frederic  abandoned  his  alhes:  Saxony  fol- 
lowed his  example ;  and  the  Queen  was  left  at  liberty 
to  torn  her  whole  force  against  France  and  Bavaria. 
She  was  everywhere  triumphant.  The  French  were 
compelled  to  evacuate  Bohemia,  and  with  difficulty  ef- 
fected th^  esciqpe.  The  whole  line  of  their  retreat 
mi^t  be  tracked  by  the  corpse^  of  thousands  who  had 
died  of  cold,  fatigue  and  hunger.  Many  of  those  who 
reached  their  country  carried  with  them  the  seeds  of 
death.  Bavaria  was  overrun  by  bands  of  ferocious 
warriors  from  that  bloody  debatable  land  which  hes  on 
the  frontier  between  Christendom  and  Islam.  The 
teiriUe  njunes  of  the  Pandoor,  the  Croat,  and  the  Hus- 
sar, then  first  became  fiuniliar  to  western  Europe. 
The  unfortunate  Charles  of  Bavaria,  vanquished  by 
Austria,  betrayed  by  Prussia,  driven  from  his  heredi- 
taiy  states,  and  neglected  by  his  allies,  was  hurried  by 
shame  and  remorse  to  an  untimely  end.  An  English 
army  appeared  in  the  heart  of  Germany,  and  defeated 
the  French  at  Detdngen.  The  Austrian  captains  al- 
I'eady  began  to  talk  of  completing  the  work  of  Marl- 
borough and  Eugene,  and  of  compelUng  France  to  re- 
linquish Alsace  and  the  Three  Bishoprics. 

The  Court  of  Versailles,  in  this  peril,  looked  to 
Frederic  for  help.  He  had  been  guilty  of  two  great 
treasons :  perhaps  he  might  be  induced  to  commit  a 
third.  The  Duchess  of  Chateauroux  then  held  the 
chief  influence  over  the  feeble  Lewis.    She  determined 
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to  send  an  agent  to  Berlin ;  and  Voltaire  was  selected 
for  the  mission.  He  eagerly  undertook  the  task ;  for, 
while  his  literary  &me  filled  all  Europe,  he  was  troub- 
led with  a  childish  craving  for  political  distinction* 
He  was  vain,  and  not  without  reason,  of  his  address, 
and  of  his  insinuating  eloquence;  and  he  flattered  him^ 
self  that  he  possessed  boundless  influence  over  the  King 
of  Prussia.  The  truth  was  that  he  knew,  as  yet,  only 
one  comer  of  Frederic's  character.  He  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  ^1  the  petty  vanities  and  affectations  of 
the  poetaster;  but  was  not  aware  that  these  foibles 
were  united  with  all  the  talents  and  vices  which  lead  to 
success  in  active  hfe,  and  that  the  unlucky  versifier 
who  pestered  him  with  reams  of  middling  Alexandrines, 
was  the  most  vigilant,  suspicious,  and  severe  of  poli* 
ticians. 

Voltaire  was  received  with  every  mark  of  respect 
and  friendship,  was  lodged  in  the  palace,  and  had  a 
seat  daily  at  the  royal  table.  The  negotiation  was  of 
an  extraordinary  description.  Nothing  can  be  con-* 
ceived  more  whimsical  than  the  conferences  which 
took  place  between  the  first  Uterary  man  and  the  first 
practical  man  of  the  age,  whom  a  strange  weakness 
had  induced  to  exchange  their  parts.  The  great  poet 
would  talk  of  nothing  but  treaties  and  guarantees, 
and  the  great  King  of  nothing  but  metaphors  and 
rhymes.  On  one  occasion  Voltaire  put  into  his  Maj- 
esty's hands  a  paper  on  the  state  of  Europe,  and 
received  it  back  with  verses  scrawled  on  the  margin. 
In  secret  they  both  laughed  at  each  other.  Voltaire 
did  not  spare  the  King's  poems;  and  the  King  has 
left  on  record  his  opinion  of  Voltaire's  diplomacy. 
*^  He  had  no  credentials,"  says  Frederic,  ^^  and  the 
whole  mission  was  a  joke,  a  mere  fiux^e." 
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But  what  the  influence  of  Voltaire  could  not  effect, 
the  rapid  progress  of  the  Austrian  arms  effected.  If 
it  shonld  be  in  the  power  of  Maria  Theresa  and  George 
the  Second  to  dictate  terms  of  peace  to  France,  what 
chance  was  there  that  Prussia  would  long  retain  Silesia  ? 
Frederic's  consci^ice  told  him  that  he  had  acted  perfid- 
iooaly  and  inhumanly  towaitis  the  Queen  of  Hungary. 
That  her  resentment  was  strong  she  had  given  ample 
proof;  and  of  her  respect  for  treaties  he  judged  by  liis 
own.  Guarantees,  he  said,  were  mere  filigree,  pretty 
to  look  at,  but  too  brittle  to  bear  the  slightest  pressure. 
He  thought  it  his  safest  course  to  ally  himself  closely 
to  France,  and  again  to  attack  the  Empress  Queen. 
Accordingly,  in  the  autumn  of  1744,  without  notice^ 
without  any  decent  pretext,  he  recommenced  hostilities, 
marched  through  the  electorate  of  Saxony  without 
troubling  himself  about  the  permission  of  the  Elector, 
invaded  Bohemia,  took  Prague,  and  even  menaced 
Vienna. 

It  was  now  that,  for  the  first  time,  he  experienced 
the  inconstancy  of  fortune.  An  Austiian  army  under 
Charles  of  Loraine  threatened  his  communications  with 
Silesia.  Saxony  was  all  in  arms  behind  him.  He  found 
it  necessary  to  save  himself  by  a  retreat.  He  after* 
wards  owned  that  his  failure  was  the  natural  effect  of 
his  own  blunders.  No  general,  he  said,  had  ever  com- 
mitted greater  faults.  It  must  be  added,  that  to  the 
reverses  of  this  campaign  he  always  ascribed  his  subse- 
quent successes.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  difficulty  and 
disgrace  that  he  caught  the  first  dear  glimpse  of  the 
principles  of  the  military  art. 

The  mem<HuUe  year  1T46  followed.  The  war  tkgei. 
by  sea  and  land,  in  Italy,  in  Germany,  and  in  Flanders ; 
and  even  England,  after  many  years  of  profound  in- 
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temal  quiet,  saw,  for  the  last  time,  hostile  armies  set  in 
battle  array  against  each  other.  This  year  is  memo- 
rable in  the  life  of  Frederic,  as  the  date  at  which  his 
noviciate  in  the  art  of  war  may  be  said  to  have  ter^ 
minated.  There  have  been  great  captains  whose  pr^ 
cocious  and  self-taught  military  skill  resembled  intuition. 
Cond^,  Clive,  and  Napoleon  are  examples.  Bat  Fred- 
eric was  not  one  of  these  brilliant  portents.  His  profi- 
ciency in  military  science  was  simply  the  proficiency 
which  a  man  of  vigorous  fiicalties  makes  in  any  science 
to  which  he  applies  his  mind  with  earnestness  and 
industry.  It  was  at  Hohenfiriedberg  that  he  first 
proved  how  much  he  had  profited  by  his  errors,  and 
by  their  consequences.  His  victory  on  that  day  was 
chiefly  due  to  his  skiliul  dispositions,  and  convinced 
Europe  that  the  prince  who,  a  few  years  before,  had 
3tood  aghast  in  the  rout  of  Molwitz,  had  attained  in  the 
military  art  a  mastery  equalled  by  none  of  his  con- 
temporaries, or  equalled  by  Saxe  alone.  The  victory 
of  Hohenfriedberg  was  speedily  followed  by  that  of 
Sorr. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  arms  of  France  had  been 
victorious  in  the  Low  Countries.  Frederic  had  no 
longer  reason  to  fear  tliat  Maria  Theresa  would  be  able 
to  give  law  to  Europe,  and  he  began  to  meditate  a 
fourth  breach  of  his  engagements.  The  court  of 
Versailles  was  alarmed  and  mortified.  .  A  letter  of 
earnest  expostulation,  in  the  handwriting  of  Lewis,  was 
sent  to  Berlin ;  but  in  vain.  In  the  autumn  of  1745, 
Frederic  made  peace  with  England,  and,  before  the 
close  of  the  year,  with  Austria  also.  The  pretensions 
of  Charles  of  Bavaria  could-  present  no  obstacle  to  an 
accommodation.  That  unhappy  prince  was  no  more ; 
and  Francis  of  Lof*aine,  the  husband  of  Maria  Theresa, 
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was  nused,  with  the  general  assent  of  the  Germanic 
body,  to  the  Imperial  throne. 

Prussia  was  again  at  peace;  but  the  European  w^ 
lasted  till,  in  the  year  1748,  it  was  terminated  by  the 
treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  Of  all  the  powers  that  had 
tak^i  part  in  it,  the  only  gainer  was  Frederic.  Not 
<mly  had  he  added  to  his  patrimony  the  fine  province 
of  Silesia:  he  had,  by  his  unprincipled  dexterity, 
succeeded  so  well  in  alternately  depressing  the  scale 
of  Austria  and  that  of  France,  that  he  was  generally 
regarded  as  holding  the  balance  of  Europe,  a  high 
dignity  for  one  who  ranked  lowest  among  kings,  and 
whose  great-grand&ther  had  been  no  more  than  a 
Margrave.  By  the  public,  the  King  of  Prussia  was 
considered  as  a  poUtician  destitute  alike  of  morality  and 
decency,  insatiably  rapacious,  and  shamelessly  &Ise; 
nor  was  the  public  much  in  the  wrong.  He  was  at 
the  »une  time  allowed  to  be  a  man  of  parte,  a  rising 
genond,  a  shrewd  negotiator  and  administrator.  Those 
qualities  wherein  he  surpassed  all  mankind,  were  as 
yet  unknown  to  others  or  to  himself;  for  they  were 
qualities  which  shine  out  only  on  a  dark  ground.  His 
career  had  hitherto,  with  little  interruption,  been  pros- 
perous ;  and  it  was  only  in  adversity,  in  adversity  which 
seined  without  hope  or  resource,  in  adversity  which 
would  have  overwhelmed  even  men  celebrated  for 
strength  of  mind,  that  his  real  greatness  could  be  shown. 

He  had,  from  the  commencement  of  his  reign, 
applied  himself  to  public  business  after  a  fashion  un- 
known among  kings.  Lewis  the  Fourteenth,  indeed, 
had  been  his  own  prime  minister,  and  had  exercised 
a  general  superintendence  over  all  the  departments  of 
the  government ;  but  this  was  not  suiBcient  for  Fred- 
sric»     He  was  not  content  with  being  his  own  prime 
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minister :  he  would  be  his  own  sole  minister.  Under 
him  there  was  no  room,  not  merely  for  a  Richelieu  or 
a  Mazarin,  but  for  a  Colbert,  a  Louvois,  or  a  Torcj. 
A  love  of  labour  for  its  own  sake,  a  restless  and  in- 
satiable longing  to  dictate,  to  intermeddle,  to  make 
his  power  felt,  a  profound  scorn  and  distrust  of  his 
fellow-creatures,  made  him  unwilling  to  ask  counsel,  to 
confide  important  secrets,  to  delegate  ample  powers. 
The  highest  functionaries  under  his  government  were 
mere  clerks,  and  were  not  so  much  trusted  bj  him  as 
valuable  clerks  are  often  trusted  by  the  heads  of  de- 
partxnents.  He  .vas  his  own  tr«J«.r,  his  own  com- 
mander-in-chief,  his  own  intendant  of  public  works, 
his  own  minister  for  trade  and  justice,  for  home 
affairs  and  foreign  afiairs,  his  own  master  of  tlie  horse, 
steward,  and  chamberlain.  Matters  of  which  no  chief 
of  an  office  in  any  other  government  would  ever  hewr 
were,  in  this  singular  monarchy,  decided  by  the  King 
in  person.  If  a  traveller  wished  for  a  good  place  to  see 
a  review,  he  had  to  write  to  Frederic,  and  received  next 
day  from  a  royal  messenger,  Frederic's  answer  signed 
by  Frederic's  own  hand.  This  was  an  extravagant,  a 
morbid  activity.  The  public  business  would  assuredly 
have  been  better  done  if  each  department  had  been  put 
under  a  man  of  talents  and  integrity,  and  if  the  King 
had  contented  himself  with  a  general  control.  In  this 
manner  the  advantages  which  belong  to  unity  of  design, 
and  the  advantages  which  belong  to  the  division  of  la- 
bour, would  have  been  to  a  great  extent  combined.  But 
such  a  system  would  not  have  suited  the  peculiar  temper 
of  Frederic.  He  could  tolerate  no  will,  no  reason,  in 
the  state,  save  his  own.  He  wished  for  no  abler  assist- 
ance than  that  of  penmen  who  had  just  understanding 
enough   to  translate  and  transcribe,  to  make  ouf  ois 
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imjrawls,  and  to  put  his  concise  Yes  and  No  into  an  of- 
ficial form.  Of  the  higher  intellectual  Acuities,  there 
18  as  much  in  a  copying  machine,  or  a  hthographic  press, 
as  he  required  firom  a  secretary  of  the  cabinet. 

Qis  own  exertions  were  such  as  were  hardly  to  be 
expected  from  a  human  body  or  a  human  mind.  At 
Potsdam,  his  ordinary  residence,  he  rose  at  three  in 
summer  and  four  in  winter.  A  page  soon  appeared, 
with  a  large  basket  fail  of  all  the  letters  which  had  ar- 
rived for  the  King  by  the  last  courier,  despatches  from 
ambassadozs,  reports  from  officers  of  revenue,  plans  of 
buildings,  proposals  &r  draining  marshes,  complaints 
from  persons  who  thought  themselves  a^rieved,  appli- 
cations from  persons  who  wanted  titles,  military  com* 
missions  and  civil  situations.  He  examined  the  seals 
with  a  keen  eye ;  for  he  was  never  for  a  moment  free 
from  the  suspicion  that  some  fraud  might  be  practised 
on  him.  Then  he  read  the  letters,  divided  them  into 
Beveral  packets,  and  signified  his  pleasure,  generally  by 
a  mark,  often  by  two  or  three  words,  now  and  then  by 
scnne  cutting  epigram.  By  eight  he  had  generally  fin* 
ished  this  part  of  his  task.  The  adjutant-general  was 
then  in  attendance,  and  received  instructions  for  the 
day  as  to  all  the  mihtary  arrangements  of  the  kingdom. 
Then  the  King  went  to  review  his  guards,  not  as  kings 
(»dinarily  review  their  guards,  but  with  the  minute  at- 
tention and  severity  of  an  old  drill-sergeant.  In  the 
mean  time  the  four  cabinet  secretaries  had  been  em- 
ployed in  answering  the  letters  on  which  the  King  had 
that  mommg  signified  his  will.  These  unhappy  men 
were  fi^rced  to  work  all  the  year  round  like  negro  slaves 
in  the  time  of  the  sugar-crop.  They  never  had  a  holi-* 
clay.  They  never  knew  what  it  was  to  dine.  It  was 
Qecessary  that,  before  they  stirred,  they  should  finish 
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the  whole  of  their  work.  The  King,  alwuvs  oil  hia 
guard  against  treachery,  took  from  the  heap  a  handful 
of  letters  at  random,  and  looked  into  them  to  see 
whether  his  instructions  had  been  exactly  followed. 
This  was  no  bad  security  against  foul  play  on  the  part 
of  the  secretaries ;  for  if  one  of  them  were  detected  in 
a  trick,  he  might  think  himself  fortunate  if  he  escaped 
with  five  years  of  imprisonment  in  a  dungeon.  Frederic 
then  signed  the  replies,  and  all  were  sent  off  the  same 
evening. 

The  general  principles  on  which  this  strange  govern* 
ment  was  conducted,  deserve  attention.  The  policy  of 
Frederic  was  essentially  the  same  as  hia  &ther's ;  but 
Frederic,  while  he  carried  that  policy  to  lengths  to  wluch 
his  &ther  never  thought  of  carrying  it,  cleared  it  at  the 
same  time  from  the  absurdities  with  which  his  fiither 
had  encumbered  it.  The  King's  first  object  was  to 
have  a  great,  efficient,  and  well-trained  army.  He  had 
a  kingdom  which  in  extent  and  population  was  hardly 
in  the  second  rank  of  European  powers ;  and  yet  he 
aspired  to  a  place  not  inferior  to  that  of  the  sovereigns 
of  England,  France,  and  Austria.  For  that  end  it  was 
necessary  that  Prussia  should  be  all  sting.  Lewis  the 
Fifteenth,  with  five  times  as  many  subjects  as  Frederic, 
and  more  than  five  times  as  large  a  revenue,  had  not  a 
more  formidable  army.  The  proportion  which  the  sol- 
diers in  Prussia  bore  to  the  people  seems  hardly  credi- 
ble. Of  the  males  in  the  vigour  of  life,  a  seventh  part 
were  probably  under  arms ;  and  this  great  force  had, 
by  drilling,  by  reviewing,  and  by  the  unsparing  use 
of  cane  and  scourge,  been  taught  to  perform  all  evolu- 
tions with  a  rapidily  and  a  precision  which  would  have 
astonished  Villars  or  Eugene.  The  elevated  ieelings 
which  are  necessary  to  the  best  kind  of  army  wei^  then 
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wanting  to  the  Prussian  service.  In  those  ranks  were 
not  found  the  religious  and  political  enthusiasm  which 
inspired  the  pikemen  of  Cromwell,  the  patriotic  ardour, 
the  thirst  of  glory,  the  devotion  to  a  great  leader,  which 
inflamed  the  Old  Ghiard  of  Napoleon..  But  in  all 
the  mechanical  parts  of  the  military  calling,  the  Prua- 
sians  were  as  superior  to  the  English  and  French  troops 
of  that  day  as  the  English  and  Frendi  troops  to  a  rustic 
militia. 

Though  the  pay  of  the  Prussian  soldier  was  small, 
though  every  rixdollar  of  extraordinary  charge  was 
scmtinised  by  Frederic  with  a  vigilance  and  suspicion 
such  as  Mr.  Joseph  Hume  never  brought  to  the  exami- 
nation of  an  army  estimate,  the  expense  of  such  an 
establishment  was,  for  ike  means  of  the  country,  enor- 
mous. In  order  that  it  might  not  be  utterly  ruinous, 
it  was  necessary  that  every  other  expense  should  be  cut 
down  to  the  lowest  possible  point.  Accordingly  Fred- 
eric, though  his  dominions  bordered  on  the  sea,  had  no 
navy.  He  ndther  had  nor  wished  to  have  colonies. 
His  judges,  his  fiscal  officers,  were  meanly  paid.  His 
ministers  at  foreign  courts  walked  on  foot,  or  drove 
shabby  old  carriages  till  the  axletrees  gave  way.  Even 
to  his  highest  diplomatic  agents,  who  resided  at  London 
and  Paris,  he  allowed  less  than  a  thousand  pounds  ster- 
ling a  year.  The  royal  household  was  managed  with  a 
frugality  unusual  in  the  establishments  of  opulent  sub- 
jects, unexampled  in  any  odier  palace.  The  King  loved 
good  eating  and  drinking,  and  during  great  part  of 
his  life  took  pleasure  in  seeing  his  table  surrounded  by 
guests ;  yet  the  whole  charge  of  his  kitchen  was  brought 
within  the  sum  of  two  thousand  pounds  sterling  a  year. 
He  examined  every  extraordinary  item  with  a  care 
which  might  be  thought  to  suit  the  mistress  of  a  board-- 
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ing  house  better  than  a  great  prince.  When  mors 
than  four  rixdoUars  were  asked  of  him  for  a  nundred 
oysters,  he  stormed  as  if  he  had  heard  that  one  of  his 
generals  had  sold  a  fortress  to  the  Empress  Queen. 
Not  a  bottle  pf  Champagne  was  uncorked  without  his 
express  order.  The  game  of  the  royal  parks  and  fbiv 
ests,  a  serious  head  of  expenditure  in  most  kingdoms, 
was  to  him  a  source  of  profit.  The  wh<de  was  farmed 
out;  and  though  the  fermers  were  almost  ruined  by 
their  contract,  the  King  would  grant  them  no  remis- 
sion. His  wardrobe  consisted  of  one  fine  gala  dress, 
which  lasted  him  all  his  life ;  of  two  or  three  old  coats 
fit  for  Monmouth  Street,  of  yellow  waistcoats  soiled 
with  snufi^  and  of  huge  boots  embrowned  by  time. 
One  taste  alone  sometimes  allured  him  beyond  the 
limits  of  parsimony,  nay,  even  beyond  the  limits  of  pru- 
dence, the  taste  for  building.  In  all  other  things  his 
eccmomy  was  such  as  we  might  call  by  a  harsher  name, 
if  we  did  not  reflect  that  his  funds  were  drawn  from  a 
heayUy  ta^d  people,  and  that  it  was  impossible  for 
him,  without  excessive  tyranny,  to  keep  up  at  once  a 
formidable  army  and  a  splendid  court* 

Considered  as  an  administrator,  Frederic  had  un- 
doubtedly many  titles  to  praise.  Order  was  strictly 
maintained  throughout  his  dcraiinions.  Property  was 
secure.  A  great  liberty  of  speaking  and  of  writing 
was  allowed.  Confident  in  the  irresistible  strength 
derived  from  a  great  army,  the  King  looked  down 
on  malcontents  and  libellers  with  a  wise  disdain; 
and  gave  little  encouragement  to  spies  and  informers. 
When  he  was  told  of  the  disaffection  of  one  of  his 
subjects,  he  merely  asked,  ^^  How  many  thousand  men 
can  he  bring  into  the  field  ? ''  He  once  saw  a  crowd 
staring  at  something   on  a  wall.     He   rode  up,  and 
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foimd  that  the  object  of  cmiosily  was  a  scurrilous 
placard  against  himself.  The  placard  had  been  posted 
up  so  high  that  it  was  not  easy  to  read  it.  Frederic 
<»rdered  his  attendants  to  take  it  down  and  put  it 
lower.  ^*  My  pe<^le  and  I,"  he  said,  ^^  have  come  to 
an  agreement  which  satisfies  us  both.  They  are  to  say 
what  they  please,  and  I  am  to  do  what  I  please.'*  No 
person  would  have  dared  to  publish  in  London  satires 
on  GecHTge  the  Second  approaching  to  the  atrocity  of 
those  satires  on  Frederic,  which  the  booksellers  at 
Berlin  sold  with  in^>unity.  One  bookseller  sent  to  the 
palace  a  copy  of  the  most  stinging  lampoon  that  perhaps 
was  ever  written  in  the  world,  the  Memoirs  of  Voltaire, 
pnblished  by  Beaumarchab,  and  asked  for  his  majesty's 
orders.  ^^  Do  not  advertise  it  in  an  offensive  manner,'' 
said  the  King,  *^  but  sell  it  by  all  means.  I  hope  it 
will  pay  you  well."  Even  among  statesmen  accus- 
tomed to  the  license  of  a  free  press,  such  steadfastness 
of  mind  as  this  is  not  very  common. 

It  is  due  also  to  the  memory  of  Frederic  to  say  that 
he  earnestly  laboured  to  secure  to  his  people  the  great 
blessing  <^  cheap  and  speedy  justice.  He  was  one  of 
the  first  rulers  who  abolished  the  cruel  and  absurd 
practice  of  torture.  No  sentence  of  death,  pronounced 
by  the  ordinary  tribunals,  was  executed  without  his 
sanction  ;  and  his  sanction,  except  in  cases  of  murder, 
was  rarely  given.  Towards  his  troops  he  acted  in  a 
very  different  manner.  MiUtary  offences  were  pun- 
ished  with  such  barbarous  scouiging  that  to  be  shot 
was  considered  by  the  Prussian  soldier  as  a  secondary 
punishment.  Indeed,  the  principle  which  pervaded 
Frederic's  whole  policy  was  this,  that  the  more  severely 
the  army  is  governed,  the  safer  it  is  to  treat  the  rest  oi 
the  community  with  lenity. 
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Religions  persecution  was  unknown  under  hia  gov- 
eminent,  unless  some  foolish  and  unjust  restnctions 
which  lay  upon  the  Jews  may  be  regarded  as  forming 
an  exception.  His  policy  with  respect  to  the  Cath- 
olics of  Silesia  presented  an  honourable  contrast  to  the 
policy  which,  under  very  similar  circumstances,  Eng- 
land long  followed  with  respect  to  the  Catholics  of 
Ii*eland.  Every  form  of  religion  and  irreligion  found 
an  asylum  in  his  states.  The  scoffer  whom  the  parlia- 
ments of  France  had  sentenced  to  a  cruel  death,  was 
consoled  by  a  commission  in  the  Prussian  service..  The 
Jesuit  who  could  show  his  &ce  nowhere  else,  who  in 
Britain  was  still  subject  to  penal  laws,  who  was  pro- 
scribed by  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Naples,  who 
had  been  given  up  even  by  the  Vatican,  found  safety 
and  the  means  of  subsistence  in  the  Prussian  dominions^ 

Most  of  the  vices  of  Frederic's  administration  resolve 
themselves  into  one  vice,  the  spirit  of  meddling.  The 
indefatigable  activity  of  his  intellect,  his  dictatorial 
temper,  his  military  habits,  all  inclined  him  to  this  great 
£Etult.  He  drilled  his  people  as  he  drilled  his  grena- 
diers. Capital  and  industry  were  diverted  from  their 
natural  direction  by  a  crowd  of  preposterous  regula- 
tions. There  was  a  monopoly  of  coffee,  a  monopoly 
of  tobacco,  a  monopoly  of  refined  sugar.  The  public 
money,  of  which  the  King  was  generally  so  sparing, 
was  lavishly  spent  in  ploughing  bogs,  in  planting  mul- 
berry-trees amidst  the  sand,  in  bringing  sheep  &om 
Spain  to  improve  the  Saxon  wool,  in  bestowing  prizes 
for  fine  yarn,  in  building  manufactories  of  porcelain, 
manufiictories  of  carpets,  manufactories  of  hardwarci 
manu&ctories  of  lace.  Neither  the  experience  of  other 
rulers,  nor  his  own,  could  ever  teach  him  that  some- 
thing more  than  an  edict  and  a  grant  of  public  money 
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was  required  to  create  a  Lyons,  a  Brussels,  or  a  Bir* 
min^iain. 

For  his  commercial  policy,  however,  there  was  sane 
excase.  He  had  on  his  side  iUnstrious  examples  and 
popular  prejudice.  Grievously  as  he  erred,  he  erred 
in  company  with  his  ag^.  In  other  departments  his 
meddling  was  altogether  without  apology.  He  inter* 
fered  with  the  course  of  justice  as  well  as  with  the 
course  of  trade ;  and  set  up  his  own  crude  notions  of 
equity  against  the  law  as  expounded  by  the  unanimous 
voice  of  the  gravest  magistrates.  It  never  occurred  to 
him  that  men  whose  lives  were  passed  in  adjudicating 
on  questions  of  civil  right  were  more  likely  to  form  cor« 
rect  opinions  on  such  questions  than  a  prince  whose 
attention  was  divided  among  a  thousand  objects,  anc* 
who  had  never  read  a  law-book  through.  The  resist- 
ance opposed  to  him  by  the  tribunals  inflamed  him  to 
fhiy.  He  reviled  his  Chancellor.  He  kicked  the  shins 
of  his  Judges.  He  did  not,  it  is  true,  intend  to  act 
unjustly.  He  firmly  believed  that  he  was  doing  right, 
and  defending  the  cause  of  the  poor  against  the  wealthy. 
Yet'  this  well-meant  meddling  probably  did  far  more 
harm  than  all  the  explosions  of  his  evil  passions  during 
the  whole  of  his  long  reign*  We  could  make  shift  to 
live  under  a  debauchee  or  a  tyrant ;  but  to  be  n:ded  by 
a  busy-body  is  more  than  human  nature  can  bear. 

The  same  passion  for  directing  and  regulating  a}> 
peared  in  every  part  of  the  King's  pohcy.  Every  lad 
of  a  certain  station  in  life  was  forced  to  go  to  certain 
schools  within  the  Prussian  dominions.  If  a  young 
Prussian  repaired,  though  but  for  a  few  weeks,  to  Ley- 
den  or  Gottingen  for  the  purpose  of  study,  the  offence 
was  punished  with  civil  disabilities,  and  sometimes  with 
the  confiscation  of  property.     Nobody  was  to  travel 
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without  the  royal  permission.  If  the  permission  were 
granted,  the  pocket-money  of  the  tourist  was  fixed  by 
royal  ordinance.  A  merchant  might  take  with  him 
two  hunchred  and  fifty  rixdollars  in  gold,  a  noble  was 
allowed  to  take  four  hundred ;  fbr  it  may  be  observed, 
in  passing,  that  Frederic  studiously  kept  up  tlie  old  dis- 
tinction between  the  nobles  and  the  community.  In 
speculation,  he  was  a  French  philosopher,  but  in  action, 
a  German  prince.  He  talked  and  wrote  about  thd 
privileges  of  blood  in  the  style  of  SiSyes ;  but  in  prac- 
tice no  chapter  in  the  empire  looked  witihi  a  keener  eye 
to  genealogies  and  quarterings. 

Such  was  Frederic  the  Ruler.  But  there  was  an- 
other Frederic,  the  Frederic  of  Rbeinsberg,  the  fiddler 
and  flute*player,  the  poetaster  and  metaphysician. 
Amidst  the  cares  of  state  the  King  had  retained  his 
passion  for  music,  for  reading,  for  writing,  for  literary 
society.  To  these  amusements  he  devoted  all  the  time 
that  he  could  snatch  from  the  business  of  war  and  gov- 
ernment ;  and  perhaps  more  light  is  thrown  on  his  chai^ 
acter  by  what  passed  during  his  hours  of  relaxation, 
than  by  his  battles  or  his  laws. 

It  was  the  just  boast  of  Schiller  that,  in  his  country, 
no  Augustus,  no  Lorenzo,  had  watched  over  the  infancy 
of  poetry.  The  rich  and  energetic  language  of  Luther, 
driven  by  tiie  Latin  from  the  schools  of  pedants,  and 
by  the  French  from  the  palaces  of  kings,  had  taken 
refuge  among  the  people.  Of  the  powers  of  that  lan- 
guage Frederic  liad  no  notion.  He  generally  spoke  of 
it,  and  of  those  who  used  it,  with  the  contempt  of  ig- 
norance. His  library  consisted  of  French  books;  at 
his  table  nothing  was  heard  but  French  conversation. 
The  associates  of  his  hours  of  relaxation  were,  for  the 
most  part,  foreigners.     Britain  furnished  to  the  royal 
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circle  two  distingaished  men,  bom  in  the  highest  rank, 
and  driven  by  dvil  dissensions  firom  the  land  to  which, 
under  happier  circumstances,  their  talents  and  Tirtues 
might  have  been  a  source  of  strength  and  glory. 
George  Keith,  Eiarl  Marischal  of  Scotland,  had  taken 
arms  for  the  house  of  Stuart  in  1716 ;  and  Ins  younger 
brother  James,  then  only  seventeen  years  old,  had 
fought  gallantly  by  his  side.  When  all  was  lost  they 
retired  togeth^  to  the  Continent,  roved  from  country 
to  country,  served  under  various  standards,  and  so  bore 
tfaemsdves  as  to  win  the  respect  and  good-will  of  many 
who  had  no  love  for  the  Jacobite  cause.  Their  long 
wanderings  terminated  at  Potsdam ;  nor  had  Frederic 
any  associates  who  deserved  or  obtained  so  large  a  shcu:^ 
of  his  esteem.  They  were  not  only  accomplished  m6n, 
but  nobles  and  warriors,  capable  of  serving  him  in  war 
and  diplomacy,  as  well  as  of  amusing  him  at  supper. 
Alone  of  all  his  companions  they  appear  never  to  have 
had  reason  to  complain  ^  his  demeanour  towards  them. 
Some  of  those  who  knew  the  palace  best  pronounced 
that  Lord  Marischal  was  the  only  human  being  whom 
Pirederic  ever  really  loved. 

Italy  sent  to  the  parties  at  Potsdam  theix^nious  and 
amiaUe  Algarotti,  and  Bastiani^  the  most  crafty,  cau* 
tions,  and  servile  of  Abb^s.  But  the  greater  part  of 
the  sociely  which  Frederic  had  assembled  round  him, 
was  drawn  from  France.  Maup^tais  had  acquired 
some  celebrity  by  the  journey  which  he  had  made  to 
Lapland,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining,  by  actual 
measurement,  the  shape  of  our  planet.  He  was  placed 
b  the  chair  of  the  Academy  of  Berlin,  a  humUe  imi^ 
tatbn  of  the  renowned  academy  of  Paris.  Baculard 
D'Amand,  a  young  poet,  who  was  thought  to  have 
given  promise  of  great  things,  had  been  induced  to  quit 
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bis  country,  and  to  reside  at  the  Prussian  Court.  The 
Marquess  D'Argens  was  among  the  King's  favourite 
companions,  on  account,  as  it  should  seem,  of  the  strong 
opposition  between  their  characters.  The  parts  of 
D'Argens  were  good,  and  his  manners  those  of  a  fin- 
ished French  gentleman ;  but  his  whole  soul  was  dis- 
solved in  sloth,  timidity,  and  self-indulgence.  His  was 
one  of  that  abject  class  of  minds  which  are  superstitious 
without  being  religious.  Hating  Christianity  with  a 
rancour  which  made  him  incapable  of  rational  inquiry, 
unable  to  see  in  the  harmony  and  beauty  of  the  uni- 
verse the  traces  of  divine  power  and  wisdom,  he  was 
the  slave  of  dreams  and  omens,  would  not  sit  down  to 
table  with  thirteen  in  company,  turned  pale  if  the  salt 
fell  towards  him,  begged  his  guests  not  to  cross  their 
knives  and  forks  on  their  plates,  and  would  not  for  the 
world  commence  a  journey  on  Friday.  His  health  was 
a  subject  of  constant  anxiety  to  him.  Whenever  his 
head  ached  or  his  pulse  beat  quick,  his  dastardly  fears 
and  effeminate  precautions  were  the  jest  of  all  Berlin. 
All  this  suited  the  King's  purpose  admirably.  He 
wanted  somebody  by  whom  he  might  be  amused,  and 
whom  he  might  despise.  When  he  wished  to  pass  half 
an  hour  in  easy  polished  conversation,  D'Argens  was 
an  excellent  companion ;  when  he  wanted  to  vent  his 
spleen  and  contempt,  D'Argens  was  an  excellent  butt. 
With  these  associates,  and  others  of  the  same  class, 
Frederic  loved  to  cqpend  the  time  which  he  could  steal 
from  public  cares.  He  wished  his  supper-parties  to  be 
gay  and  easy.  He  invited  his  guests  to  lay  aside  all 
restraint,  and  to  forget  that  he  was  at  the  head  of  a 
hundred  and  sixty  thousand  soldiers,  and  was  absolute 
master  of  the  life  and  liberty  of  all  who  sat  at  meat 
with  him.     There  was,  therefore,  at  these  parties  the 
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oatward  show  of  ease.  The  wit  and  learning  of  the 
company  were  ostentatiously  displayed.  The  discos- 
sions  on  history  and  literature  were  often  highly  inter- 
esting. But  the  absurdity  of  all  the  religion  known 
among  men  was  the  chief  topic  of  conversation  ;  and 
the  andacity  with  which  doctrines  and  names  venerated 
throughout  Christendom  were  treated  on  these  occa* 
sions  startled  even  persons  accustomed  to  the  society  of 
French  and  English  freethinkers.  Real  liberty,  how* 
ever,  or  real  affection,  was  in  this  brilliant  society  not 
to  be  found.  Absolute  kings  seldom  have  friends :  and 
Frederic's  faults  were  such  as,  even  where  perfect 
equaUty  exists,  make  friendship  exceedingly  precarious 
He  had  indeed  many  qualities,  which,  on  a  first  ac- 
quaintance, were  captivating.  His  conversation  was 
lively  ;  his  manners,  to  those  whom  he  desired  to  please, 
were  even  care<^ing.  No  man  could  flatter  with  more 
delicacy.  No  man  succeeded  more  completely  in  in- 
spiring those  who  approached  him  with  vague  hopes  of 
some  great  advantage  from  his  kindness.  But  under 
this  fiur  exterie^  he  was  a  tyrant,  suspicious,  disdainful, 
and  malevolent.  He  had  one  taste  which  may  be  pai^- 
doned  in  a  boy,  but,  which  when  habitually  and  delib- 
erately indulged  by  a  man  of  mature  age  and  strong 
understanding,  is  almost  invariably  the  sign  of  a  bad 
heart,  a  taste  for  severe  practical  jokes.  If  a  courtier 
was  fond  of  dress,  oil  was  flung  over  his  richest  suit. 
If  he  was  fond  of  money,  some  prank  was  invented 
to  make  him  disburse  more  than  he  could  spare.  If  he 
was  hypochondriacal,  he  was  made  to  believe  that  he 
had  the  dropsy.  If  he  had  particularly  set  his  heart 
on  visiting  a  place,  a  letter  was  forgrd  to  frighten  him 
from  going  thither.  These  things,  it  may  be  said,  are 
trifles.     They  are  so ;  but  they  are  indications,  not  to 
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be  mistaken,  of  a  nature  to  which  the  sight  of  haman 
suffering  and  human  degradation  is  an  agreeable  ex« 
citement. 

Frederic  had  a  keen  eye  for  the  foibles  of  others,  and 
ioved  to  communicate  his  discoveries.  He  had  some 
talent  for  sarcasm,  and  considerable  skill  in  detecting 
the  sore  places  where  sarcasm  would  be  most  acutely 
felt.  His  vanity,  as  well  as  his  malignity,  found  grati- 
fication in  the  vexation  and  conftision  of  those  who 
smarted  under  his  caustic  jests.  Yet  in  truth  his  suc- 
cess on  these  occasions  belonged  quite  as  much  to  the 
king  as  to  the  wit.  We  read  that  Commodus  de- 
sc^ided,  sword  in  hand,  into  the  arena  against  a 
wretched  gladiator,  armed  only  with  a  foil  of  lead,  and, 
after  shedding  the  blood  of  the  helpless  victim,  struck 
medals  to  commemorate  the  inglorious  victory.  The 
triumphs  of  Frederic  in  the  war  of  repartee  were  of 
much  the  same  kind. '  How  to  deal  with  him  was  the 
most  puzzling  of  questions..  To  appear  constrained  in 
his  presence  was  to  disobey  his  commands,  and  to  spoil 
his  amusement.  Tet  if  his  associates  were  enticed  by 
his  graciousness  to  indulge  in  the  fiuniharity  of  a  cordial 
intimacy,  he  was  certain  to  make  them  repent  of  their 
presumption  by  some  cruel  humiliation.  To  resent  his 
afl&onts  was  perilous ;  yet  not  to  resent  them  was  to 
deserve  and  to  invite  them.  In  his  view,  those  who 
mutinied  were  insolent  and  ungrateful ;  those  who  sub- 
mitted were  curs  made  to  receive  bones  and  kickings 
with  the  same  fitwning  patience.  It  is,  indeed,  difficult 
to  conceive  how  any  thing  short  of  the  rage  of  hunger 
should  have  induced  men  to  bear  the  miseiy  of  being 
the  associates  of  the  Great  King.  It  was  no  lucrative 
post.  His  Majesty  was  as  severe  and  economical  in 
his  friendships  as  in  the  other  chai^ges  of  his  establish- 
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ment,  and  as  unlikely  to  give  a  hxdollar  too  mucli  for 
his  guests  as  for  his  dinners.  The  sum  wliich  he 
allowed  to  a  poet  or  a  philosopher  was  the  very  smallest 
sum  for  which  such  poet  or  philosopher  could  be  in- 
duced to  sell  himself  into  slavery ;  and  the  bondsman 
might  think  himself  fortunate,  if  what  had  been  so 
grudgingly  given  was  not,  after  years  of  suffering, 
rudely  and  arbitrarily  withdrawn. 

Potsdam  was,  in  truth,  what  it  was  called  by  one  of 
its  most  illustrious  inmates,  the  Palace  of  Alcina.  At 
the  first  glance  it  seemed  to  be  a  delightftd  spot,  where 
every  intellectual  and  physical  enjoyment  awaited  the 
happy  adventurer.  Every  new  comer  was  received 
with  eager  hospitality,  intoxicated  with  flattery,  en- 
couraged to  expect  prosperity  and  greatness.  It  was 
in  vain  that  a  long  succession  of  favourites  who  had  en- 
tered that  abode  with  delight  and  hope,  and  who,  after 
a  short  term  of  delusive  happiness,  had  been  doomed  to 
expiate  their  folly  by  years  of  wretchedness  and  degrar 
dation,  raised  their  voices  to  warn  the  aspirant  who 
approached  the  charmed  threshold.  Some  had  wisdom 
enough  to  discover  the  truth  early,  and  spirit  enough 
to  fly  without  looking  back ;  others  lingered  on  to  a 
cheerless  and  unhonoured  old  age.  We  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  saying  that  the  poorest  author  of  that  time  in 
London,  sleeping  on  a  bulk,  dining  in  a  cellar,  with  a 
cravat  of  paper,  and  a  skewer  for  a  shirt-pin,  was  a 
happier  man  than  any  of  the  literary  inmates  of  Fred- 
eric's court. 

But  of  all  who  entered  the  enchanted  garden  in  the 
inebriation  of  delight,  and  quitted  it  in  agonies  of 
rage  and  shame,  the  most  remarkable  was  Voltaire. 
Many  circumstances  had  made  him  desirous  of  finding 
a  home  at  a  distance  from  his  country.  His  fame  had 
roL.  T.  9 
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raised  him  up  enemies.  His  sensibility  gave  them  a 
fonnidable  advantage  over  him.  They  were,  indeed, 
contemptible  assailants.  Of  all  that  they  wrote  against 
him,  nothing  has  survived  except  what  he  has  himself 
preserved.  But  the  constitution  of  his  mind  resembled 
the  constitution  of  those  bodies  in  which  the  slightest 
scratch  of  a  bramble,  or  the  bite  of  a  gnat,  never  &ils 
to  fester.  Though  his  reputation  was  rather  raised 
than  lowered  by  the  abuse  of  such  writers  as  Fr^ron 
and  Desfontaines,  though  the  vengeance  which  he  took 
on  Fr^ron  and  Desfontaines  was  such,  that  scourging, 
branding,  pillorying,  would  have  been  a  trifle  to  it, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  they  gave  him  &r  more 
pain  than  he  ever  gave  them.  Though  he  enjoyed 
during  his  own  lifetime  the  reputation  of  a  classic, 
though  he  was  extolled  by  his  contemporaries  above  all 
poets,  philosophers,  and  historians,  though  his  works 
were  read  with  as  much  delight  and  admiration  at  Mos- 
cow and  Westminster,  at  Florence  and  Stockholm,  as 
at  Paris  itself,  he  was  yet  tormented  by  that  restless 
jealousy  which  should  seem  to  belong  only  to  minds 
burning  with  the  desire  of  &me,  and  yet  conscious  of 
impotence.  To  men  of  letters  who  could  by  no  possi- 
bility be  his  rivals,  he  was,  if  they  behaved  well  to 
him,  not  merely  just,  not  merely  courteous,  but  often  a 
hearty  fiiend  and  a  munificent  bene&ctor.  But  to 
every  writer  who  rose  to  a  celebrity  approaching  his 
own,  he  became  either  a  disguised  or  an  avowed  enemy. 
He  slily  depreciated  Montesquieu  and  Buffon.  He 
publicly,  and  with  violent  outrage,  made  war  on  Rous- 
seau. Nor  had  he  the  art  of  hiding  his  feelings  under 
the  semblance  of  good  humour  or  of  contempt.  With 
all  his  great  talents,  and  all  his  long  experience  of  the 
world,  he  had  no  more  self-command  than  a  petted 
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diild  or  a  hysterical  woman*  Whenever  he  was  moiy 
tified,  he  exhansted  the  whole  rhetoric  of  anger  and 
sorrow  to  express  his  mortification.  His  torrents  of 
bitter  words,  his  stamping  and  cursing,  his  grimaces  and 
his  tears  of  rage,  were  a  rich  feast  to  those  abject  na* 
tores,  whose  delight  is  in  the  agonies  of  powerful  spi]> 
its  and  in  the  abasement  of  immortal  names.  These 
creatures  had  now  found  out  ^a  way  of  galling  him  to 
the  very  quick.  In  one  walk,  at  least,  it  had  been 
admitted  by  envy  itself  that  he  was  without  a  living 
competitor.  Since  Kacine  had  been  laid  among  the 
great  men  whose  dust  made  the  holy  precinct  of  Port 
Royal  holier,  no  tragic  poet  had  appeared  who  could 
0(mte8t  the  palm  with  the  author  of  Zaire,  of  Alrire, 
and  of  Merope.  At  length  a  rival  was  announced. 
Old  Cr^lMllon,  who,  many  years  before,  had  obtained 
some  theatrical  success,  axid  who  had  long  been  forgot- 
ten, came  forth  firom  his  garret  in  one  of  the  meanest 
lanes  near  the  Rue  St  Antoine,  and  was  welcomed  by 
the  acclamations  of  envious  men  of  letters,  and  of  a 
caprieioos  populace.  A  thing  called  Catiline,  which 
he  had  written  in  his  retkement,  was  acted  with  bound- 
kas  applause.  Of  this  execrable  fneoe  it  is  sufficient  to 
say,  diat  the  plot  turns  on  a.  love  affair,  carried  on  in 
all  the  forms  of  Scudery,  betwe^i  Catiline,  whose  con- 
fidant is  the  Prastor  Lentnlus,  and  Tullia,  the  daughter 
of  Cicero.  The  theatre  resounded  with  acclamations. 
The  king  pensioned  the  successful  poet ;  and  the  coffee- 
houses pronounced  that  Voltaire  was  a  clever  man,  but 
that  the  real  tragic  inspiration,  the  celestial  fire  which 
Dad  glowed  in  Cbmeille  and  Racine,  was  to  be  found 
in  Cr^biUon  alone. 

The  Uow  went  to  Voltaire's  heart.    Had  his  wisdom 
ud  fortitude  been  in  jwoportion  to  the  fertilily  of  liis 
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intellect,  and  to  the  brilliancy  of  his  wit,  he  would  have 
seen  that  it  was  out  of  the  power  of  all  the  puffers  and 
detractors  in  Europe  to  put  Catiline  above  Zaire ;  but 
he  had  none  of  the  magnanimous  patience  with  which 
Milton  and  Bentlej  left  their  claims  to  the  unerring 
judgment  of  time.  He  eagerly  engaged  in  an  undig- 
nified competition  with  Cr^billon,  and  produced  a  se- 
ries of  plays  on  the  same  subjects  which  his  rival  had 
treated.  These  pieces  were  coolly  received.  Angry 
with  the  court,  angry  with  the  capital,  Voltaire'  began 
to  find  pleasure  in  the  prospect  of  exile.  His  attach- 
ment for  Madame  du  Ch&telet  long  prevented  him 
from  executing  his  purpose.  Her  death  set  him 
at  liberty ;  and  he  determined  to  take  reftige  at 
Berlin. 

To  Berlin  he  was  invited  by  a  series  of  letters, 
couched  in  terms  of  the  most  enthusiastic  friendship  and 
admiration.  For  once  the  rigid  parsimony  of  Frederic 
seemed  to  have  relaxed.  Orders,  honourable  offices,  a 
liberal  pension,  a  well-served  table,  stately  apartments 
under  a  royal  roof,  were  offered  in  return  for  the 
pleasure  and  honour  which  were  expected  from  the 
society  of  the  first  wit  of  the  age.  A  thousand  louis 
were  remitted  for  the  charges  of  the  journey.  No 
ambassador  setting  out  from  Berlin  fi>r  a  court  of  the 
first  rank,  had  ever  been  more  amply  supplied.  But 
Voltaire  was  not  satisfied.  At  a  later  period,  when  he 
possessed  an  ample  fortune,  he  was  one  of  the  most  lib- 
eral of  men ;  but  till  his  means  had  become  equal  to 
his  wishes,  his  greediness  for  lucre  was  unrestiuined 
either  by  justice  or  by  shame.  He  had  the  effirontery 
to  ask  for  a  thousand  louis  more,  in  order  to  enable 
him  to  bring  his  niece,  Madame  Denis,  the  ugliest  of 
coquettes,  in  his  company.     The  indelicate  rapacity  rf 
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the  poet  produced  its  natural  effect  on  the  seyere  and 
firogal  King.  The  answer  was  a  dry  refusal.  "  I  did 
not,''  said  his  Msgesty,  ^*  solicit  the  honour  of  the  lady's 
society."  On  this,  Voltaire  went  off  into  a  paroxysm 
of  childish  rage.  "  Was  there  ever  such  avarice  ?  He 
has  hundreds  of  tubs  full  of  dollars  in  his  vaults,  and 
haggles  with  me  about  a  poor  thousand  louis."  It 
seemed  that  the  n^otiaticm  would  be  broken  off;  but 
Frederic,  with  great  dexterity,  affected  indifference, 
and  seemed  inclined  to  transfer  his  idolatry  to  Baculard 
D'Amaud.  His  Majesty  even  wrote  some  bad  verses, 
of  which  the  sense  was,  that  Voltaire  was  a  setting  sun, 
and  that  D'Amaud  was  rising.  Good-natured  iiiends 
soon  carried  the  lines  to  Voltaire.  He  was  in  his  bed. 
He  jumped  out  in  his  shirt,  danced  about  the  room 
with  rage,  and  sent  for  his  passport  and  his  post-hor^. 
It  was  not  difficult  to  foresee  the  end  of  a  connection 
which  had  such  a  beginning. 

It  was  in  the  year  1750  that  Voltaire  left  the  great 
capital,  which  he  was  not  to  see  again  till,  after  the 
lapse  of  near  thirty  years,  he  returned,  bowed  down  by 
extreme  old  age,  to  die  in  the  midst  o(  a  splendid  and 
ghastly  triumph.  His  reception  in  Prusaia  was  such 
as  might  well  have  elated  a  less  vain  and  excitable 
mind.  He  wrote  to  his  fiiends  at  Paris,  that  the  kind- 
ness and  the  attention  with  which  he  had  been  welcomed 
surpassed  description,  that  the  King  was  the  most 
amiable  of  men,  that  Potsdam  was  the  paradise  of  phi- 
losophers. He  was  created  chamberlain,  and  received, 
together  with  his  gold  key,  the  cross  of  an  order,  and  a 
patent  ensuring  to  him  a  pension  of  eight  hundred 
pounds  sterling  a  year  for  life.  A  hundred  and  sixty 
pounds  a  year  were  promised  to  his  niece  if  she  sur- 
vived him.     The  royal  cooks  and  coachmen  were  put 
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at  his  disposal.  He  was  lodged  in  the  same  apartments 
in  which  Saxe  had  lived,  when,  at  the  height  of  poww 
and  glory,  he  visited  Prussia.  Frederic,  indeed,  stooped 
for  a  time  even  to  use  the  langnage  of  adulation.  He 
pressed  to  his  lips  the  meagre  hand  of  the  little  grin- 
ning skeleton,  whom  he  regarded  as  the  dispenser  of 
immortal  renown.  He  would  add,  he  said,  to  the  titles 
which  he  owed  to  his  ancestors  and  his  sword,  another 
title, -derived  from  his  last  and  proudest  acquisition. 
His  style  should  run  thus :  —  Frederic,  King  of  Prus- 
sia, Margrave  of  Brandenburg,  Sovereign  Duke  of 
Silesia,  Possessor  of  Voltaire.  But  even  amidst  the 
delights  of  the  honeymoon,  Voltaire's  sendtive  vanity 
began  to  take  alarm.  A  few  days  after  his  arrival,  he 
could  not  help  telling  his  niece  that  the  amiable  King 
had  a  trick  of  giving  a  sly  scratch  with  one  hand,  while 
patting  and  stroking  with  the  other.  Soon  came  hints 
not  the  less  alarming,  because  mysterious.  **  The  sup- 
per parties  are  delicious.  The  King  is  the  life  of  the 
company.  But  —  I  have  operas  and  comedicB,  reviews 
and  concerts,  my  studies  and  books.  But — but — 
Berlin  is  fine,  the  princesses  charming,  the  maids  of 
honour  handsome.     But  **  — 

This  eccentric  friendship  was  fest  cooling.  Never 
had  there  met  two  persons  so  exquisitely  fitted  to 
plague  each  other.  Each  of  them  had  exactly  the 
fault  of  which  the  other  was  most  impatient;  and 
they  were,  in  different  ways,  the  most  impatient  of 
mankind.  Frederic  was  fiiigal,  almost  niggardly. 
When  he  had  secured  his  plaything  he  began  to  think 
that  he  had  bought  it  too  dear.  Voltaire,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  greedy,  even  to  the  extent  of  impudence  and 
knavery ;  and  conceived  that  the  favourite  of  a  monarch 
who  had  barrels  full  of  gold  and  silver  laid  up  in  cellars 
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^\ig}xt  to  make  a  fortane  wMch  a  receirer^nenJ  mi^it 
envy.  Thej  soon  discovered  each  other's  fadings. 
Both  were  angiy ;  and  a  war  began,  in  which  Fred- 
eric stooped  to  the  part  of  Harpagon,  and  Voltaire  to 
that  of  Seapin.  It  is  humiliating  to  relate,  that  the 
great  warrior  and  statesman  gave  orders  that  his  guest's 
allowance  of  sugar  and  chocolate  should  be  curtailed. 
It  is,  if  possible,  a  still  more  humiliating  fiict,  that 
Voltaire  indemnified  himself  bj  pocketing  the  waz- 
candles  in  the  royal  antechamber.  Disputes  about 
money,  however,  were  not  the  most  serious  disputes  of 
these  extraordinary  associates.  The  sarcasms  <^  the 
King  soon  galled  the  sensitive  temper  <^  the  poet. 
D'Amaud  and  D'Argens,  Guichard  and  La  Metric, 
might,  for  the  sake  of  a  morsel  of  bread,  be  willing  to 
bear  the  insolence  of  a  master ;  but  Voltaire  was  of 
another  order.  He  knew  that  he  was  a  potentate  as 
well  as  Frederic,  that  his  European  reputation,  and  his 
incomparable  power  of  covering  whatever  he  hated 
with  ridicule,  made  him  an  object  of  dread  even  to  the 
leaders  of  armies  and  the  rulers  of  nations.  In  truth, 
of  all  the  intellectual  weapons  which  have  ever  been 
wielded  by  man,  the  most  terrible  was  the  mockery  of 
Voltaire.  Bigots  and  tyrants,  who  had  never  been 
moved  by  the  wailing  and  cursing  of  millions,  turned 
pale  at  bis  name.  Principles  unassailable  by  reason, 
principles  which  had  withstood  the  fiercest  attacks  of 
power,  the  most  valuable  truths,  the  most  generous 
sentiments,  the  noblest  and  most  graceful  images,  the 
purest  reputations,  the  most  august  institutions,  began 
to  look  mean  and  loathsome  as  soon  as  that  withering 
smile  was  turned  upon  them.  To  every  opponent, 
however  strong  in  his  cause  and  his  talents,  in  his 
station  and  his  character,  who  ventured  to  encounter 
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the  great  scoiSPer,  might  be  addressed  the  caution  which 
was  given  of  old  to  the  Archangel :  — 

"I  forewarn  thee,  shun 
His  deadly  arrow ;  neither  yainly  hope 
To  be  invulnerable  in  those  bright  anna 
Though  tempered  heayenly;  for  that  fatal  dint. 
Save  Him  who  reigns  above,  none  can  resist.** 

We  cannot  pause  to  recount  how  often  that  raze 
talent  was  exercised  against  rivals  worthy  of  esteem; 
how  often  it  was  used  to  crush  and  torture  enemies 
worthy  only  of  silent  disdain ;  how  often  it  was  per- 
verted to  the  more  noxious  purpose  of  destroying  the 
last  solace  of  earthly  misery,  and  the  last  restraint  on 
earthly  power.  Neither  can  we  pause  to  tell  how 
often  it  was  used  to  vindicate  justice,  humanity,  and 
toleration,  the  principles  of  sound  philosophy,  the 
principles  of  free  government.  This  is  not  the  place 
for  a  ftiU  character  of  Voltaire. 

Causes  of  quarrel  multiplied  fast.  Voltaire,  who, 
partly  from  love  of  money,  and  partly  from  love  of 
excitement,  was  always  fond  of  stockjobbing,  became 
implicated  in  transactions  of  at  least  a  dubious  char- 
acter. The  King  was  delighted  at  having  such  an 
opportunity  to  humble  his  guest ;  and  bitter  reproaches 
and  complaints  were  exchanged.  Voltaire,  too,  was 
soon  at  war  with  die  other  men  of  letters  who  sur- 
rounded the  King;  and  this  irritated  Frederic,  who, 
however,  had  liimself  chiefly  to  blame :  for,  from  that 
love  of  tormenting  which  was  in  him  a  ruling  passion, 
he  perpetually  lavished  extravagant  praises  on  small 
men  and  bad  books,  merely  in  order  that  he  might 
enjoy  the  mortification  and  rage  which  on  such  occa- 
sions Voltaire  took  no  pains  to  conceal.  His  majesty, 
however,  soon  had  reason  to  regret  the  pains  which  he 
had  taken  to  kindle  jealousy  among  the  members  of  his 
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houseliold.  The  whole  palace  was  in  a  ferment  with 
literary  intrigues  and  cahals.  It  was  to  no  purpose 
that  the  imperial  voice,  which  kept  a  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  soldiers  in  order,  was  raised  to  quiet  the 
contention  of  the  exasperated  wits.  It  was  far  easier 
to  stir  up  such  a  storm  than  to  lull  it.  Nor  was 
Frederic,  in  his  capacity  of  wit,  hy  any  means  without 
Ms  own  share  of  vexations.  He  had  sent  a  large 
quantity  of  verses  to  Voltaire,  and  requested  that  th^ 
might  be  returned  with  marks  and  dorrections.  ^^  See," 
exclaimed  Voltaire,  **  what  a  quantity  of  his  dirty  linen 
the  King  has  sent  me  to  wash  I"  Talebearers  were 
not  wanting  to  cany  the  sarcasm  to  the  royal  ear ;  and 
Frederic  was  as  much  incensed  as  a  Grub  Street  writer 
who  had  found  his  name  in  the  Dunciad. 

This  could  not  last.  A  circumstance  which,  when 
the  mutual  regard  of  the  friends  was  in  its  first  glow, 
would  merely  have  been  matter  for  laughter,  produced 
a  violent  explosion.  Maupertuis  enjoyed  as  much  of 
Frederic's  good  will  as  any  man  of  letters.  He  was 
President  of  the  Academy  of  Berlin;  and  he  stood 
second  to  Voltaire,  though  at  an  immense  distance,  in 
the  literary  society  which  had  been  assembled  at  the 
Prussian  court.  Frederic  had,  by  playing  for  his  o^^ 
amusement  on  the  feeling?  of  the  two  jealous  and  vain- 
glorious Frenchmen,  succeeded  in  producing  a  bitter 
enmity  between  them.  Voltaire  resolved  to  set  his 
mark,  a  mark  never  to  be  efiaced,  on  the  forehead  of 
Maupertuis,  and  wrote  the  exquisitely  ludicrous  Dia* 
tribe  of  Doctor  Akakia.  He  showed  this  little  piece 
to  Frederic,  who  had  too  much  taste  and  too  much 
malice  not  to  relish  such  delicious  pleasantry.  In  truth, 
even  at  this  time  of  day,  it  is  not  easy  for  any  person 
who  has  the  least  perception  of  the  ridiculous  to  read 
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the  jokes  of  the  Latin  city,  the  Patagonians,  and  the 
hole  to  the  centre  of  the  earth,  withoat  laughing  till  he 
cries.  But  though  Frederic  was  diverted  by  this 
charming  pasquinade,  he  was  unwilling  that  it  should 
get  abroad.  His  self-love  was  interested.  He  had 
selected  Maupertuis  to  fill  the  chair  of  his  Academy. 
If  all  Europe  were  taught  to  laugh  at  Maupertuis, 
would  not  the  reputation  of  the  Academy,  would  not 
even  the  dignity  of  its  rojal  patron,  be  in  some  degree 
compromised  ?  The  King,  therefinre,  begged  Voltaire 
to  suppress  this  performance.  Voltaure  promised  to  do 
so,  and  broke  his  word.  The  Diatribe  was  published, 
and  received  with  shouts  of  merriment  and  applause  by 
all  who  could  read  the  French  language.  The  King 
stormed.  Yoltaire,  with  his  usual  disregard  of  truth, 
asserted  his  innocence,  and  made  up  some  lie  about  a 
printer  or  an  amanuensis.  The  King  was  not  to  be  so 
imposed  upon.  He  ordered  the  pamphlet  to  be  burned 
by  the  common  hangman,  and  insisted  upon  having 
an  apology  from  Yoltaire,  couched  in  the  most  abject 
terms.  Yoltaire  sent  back  to  the  Ejng  his  cross,  his 
key,  and  the  patent  of  his  pension.  After  this  burst 
of  isge,  the  strange  pair  began  to  be  ashamed  of  their 
violence,  and  went  through  the  ibrms  of  reconciliation. 
But  the  breach  was  hrreparable ;  and  Yoltaire  took  his 
leave  of  Frederic  for  ever.  They  parted  with  cold 
civility;  but  their  hearts  were  big  with  resentment. 
Yoltaire  had  in  his  keeping  a  volume  of  the  King's 
poetry,  and  forgot  to  retm-n  it.  This  was,  we  believe, 
merely  one  of  the  oversights  which  men  setting  out 
upon  a  journey  often  commit.  That  Yoltaire  could 
have  meditated  plagiarism  is  quite  incredible.  He 
would  not,  we  are  confident,  for  the  half  of  Frederic's 
kingdom,  have  consented  to  &ther  Frederic's  veraea. 
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The  King,  however,  who  lated  his  own  writings  mnch 
aboYe  their  value,  and  who  was  inclined  to  see  all 
Voltau*e's  actions  in  the  worst  light,  was  garaged  to 
think  that  his  iayoorite  compositions  were  in  the 
hands  of  an  enemy,  as  thievish  as  a  daw  and  as  mis- 
chievous as  a  monkey.  In  the  anger  excited  by  this 
thought,  he  lost  sight  of  reason  and  decency,  and 
determined  on  committing  an  outrage  at  once  odious 
aod  ridiculous. 

Voltaire  had  reached  fVankfort.  His  niece,  Madamje 
Denis,  came  thither  to  meet  him.  He  conceived  him- 
self secure  from  the  power  of  his  late  master,  when  he 
was  arrested  by  order  of  the  Prussian  resident.  The 
precious  volume  was  delivered  up.  But  the  Prussian 
ag^its  had,  no  doubt,  been  instructed  not  to  let  Voltaire 
escape  without  some  gross  indignity.  He  was  confined 
twelve  days  in  a  wretched  hovel.  Sentinels  with  fixed 
bayonets  k^  guard  over  him.  His  niece  was  dragged 
through  the  mire  by  the  soldiers.  Sixteen  hundred 
ddlars  were  extorted  from  him  by  his  insolent  gaolers. 
It  is  absurd  to  say  that  this  outrage  is  not  to  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  King.  Was  anybody  punished  for  it? 
Was  anybody  called  in  question  for  it  ?  Was  it  not 
consistent  wiUi  Frederic's  character  ?  Was  it  not  of  a 
piece  with  his  conduct  on  other  similar  occasions? 
Is  it  not  notorious  that  he  repeatedly  gave  private 
directions  to  his  officers  to  pillage  and  demolish  the 
houses  of  persons  against  whom  he  had  a  grudge, 
charirinfi:  them  at  the  same  time  to  take  their  measures 
in  Th  a  way  that  his  name  might  not  he  compro- 
mised?  He  acted  thus  towards  Count  Bruhl  in  the 
Seven  Tears'  War.  Why  should  we  believe  that  he 
would  have  been  more  scrupulous  with  regard  to  Vol- 
taiie? 
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When  at  length  the  illustrious  prisoner  regained 
his  liberty,  the  prospect  before  him  was  but  dreaiy. 
He  was  an  exile  both  &om  the  country  of  his  birth 
and  from  the  country  of  his  adoption.  The  French 
goYemment  had  taken  offence  at  his  journey  to  Prus- 
sda,  and  would  not  permit  him  to  return  to  Paris ;  and 
in  the  vicinity  of  Prussia  it  was  not  safe  for  him  to 
remain. 

He  took  reAige  on  the  beautifol  shores  of  Lake  Le- 
man.  There,  loosed  from  every  tie  which  had  hitherto 
restrained  him,  and  having  little  to  hope  or  to  fear  from 
courts  and  churches,  he  began  his  long  war  against  all 
that,  whether  for  good  or  evil,  had  authority  over  man ; 
for  what  Burke  said  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  was 
eminently  true  of  this  its  great  forerunner :  Voltaire 
could  not  build  :  he  could  only  pull  down :  he  was  the 
very  Yitruvius  of  ruin.  He  has  bequeathed  to  us  not 
a  single  doctrine  to  be  called  by  his  name,  not  a  single 
addition  to  the  stock  of  our  positive  knowledge.  But 
no  human  teacher  ever  left  behind  him  so  vast  and 
terrible  a  wreck  of  truths  and  fidsehoods,  of  things  no- 
ble and  things  base,  of  things  usefiil  and  things  perni- 
cious. From  the  time  when  his  sojourn  beneath  the 
Alps  commenced,  the  dramatist,  the  wit,  the  historian, 
was  merged  in  a  more  important  character.  He  was 
now  the  patriarch,  the  founder  of  a  sect,  the  chief  of  a 
conspiracy,  the  prince  of  a  wide  intellectual  common- 
wealth. He  often  enjoyed  a  pleasure  dear  to  the 
better  part  of  his  nature,  the  pleasure  of  vindicating 
innocence  which  had  no  other  helper,  of  repairing  crud 
wrongs,  of  punishing  tyranny  in  high  places.  He 
had  also  the  satisfaction,  not  less  acceptable  to  his 
ravenous  vanity,  of  hearing  terrified  Capuchins  call 
hiiii  the  Antichrist.     But  whether  employed  in  works 
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of  benevolence,  or  in  works  of  mischief,  he  never  for- 
got Potsdam  and  Frankfort ;  and  he  listened  anxiously 
to  every  mnrmur  which  indicated  that  a  tempest  was 
gathering  in  Europe,  and  that  his  vengeance  w;aB  at 
hand. 

He  soon  had  his  wish.  Maria  Theresa  had  never 
for  a  moment  forgotten  the  great  wrong  which  she  had 
received  at  the  hand  of  Frederic.  Young  and  delicate, 
just  left  an  orphan,  just  about  to  be  a  mother,  she  had 
been  compelled  ,to  fly  from  the  ancient  capital  of  het 
race ;  she  had  seen  her  fidr  inheritance  dismembered 
by  robbers,  and  of  those  robbers  he  had  been  the  fore- 
most. Without  a  pretext,  without  a  provocation^  in 
defiance  of  the  most  sacred  engagements,  he  had  at- 
tacked the  helpless  ally  whom  he  was  bound  to  defend. 
The  Empress  Queen  had  the  faults  as  well  as  the  vir- 
tues which  are  connected  with  quick  sensibility  and 
a  high  spirit.  There  was  no  peril  which  she  was  not 
ready  to  brave,  no  calamity  which  she  was  not  ready 
to  bring  on  her  subjects,  or  on  the  whole  human  race, 
if  only  she  might  once  taste  the  sweetness  of  a  com- 
plete revenge.  Bevenge,  too,  presented  itself,  to  her 
narrow  and  superstitious  mind,  in  the  guise  of  duty. 
Silesia  had  been  wrested  not  only  from  the  House  of 
Austria,  but  from  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  con- 
queror had  indeed  permitted  his  new  subjects  to  wor- 
ship God  after  their  own  &shion;  but  this  was  not 
enough.  To  bigotry  it  seemed  an  intolerable  hardship 
that  the  Catholic  Church,  having  long  enjoyed  ascenden- 
cy, should  be  compelled  to  content  itself  with  equality. 
Nor  was  this  the  only  circumstance  which  led  Maria 
Theresa  to  regard  her  enemy  as  the  enemy  of  God. 
The  profimeness  of  Frederic's  writings  and  conversa- 
tiou,  and  the  frightful  rumours  which  were  circulated 
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respecting  the  immorality  of  his  private  life,  nataraDj 
shocked  a  woman  who  believed  with  the  firmest  faith 
all  that  her  confessor  told  her,  and  who,  though  sur- 
rounded bj  temptations,  though  young  and  beautiful, 
though  ardent  in  all  her  passions,  though  possessed  of 
absolute  power,  had  preserved  her  feme  tmsullied  even 
l^  the  breath  of  slander. 

To  recover  Silesia,  to  humble  the  dynasty  of  Hohen- 
BoUem  to  the  dust,  was  the  great  object  of  her  life. 
She  toiled  dunng  many  years  for  this  end,  with  zeal 
as  indefatigable  as  that  which  the  poet  ascribes  to  the 
stately  goddess  who  tired  out  her  immortal  horses  in 
the  work  of  raising  the  nations  against  Troy,  and  who 
offered  to  give  up  to  destruction  her  darling  Sparta  and 
Mycensd,  if  only  she  might  once  see  the  smoke  going 
up  from  the  palace  of  Priam.  With  even  such  a  spirit 
did  the  proud  Austrian  Juno  strive  to  array  against  her 
foe  a  coalition  such  as  Europe  had  never  seen.  Noth- 
ing would  content  her  but  t^t  the  whole  civilised 
world,  from  the  White  Sea  to  the  Adriatic,  firom  the 
Bay  of  Biscay  to  the  pastures  of  the  wild  horses  of 
the  Tanais,  should  be  combined  in  arms  against  one 
petty  state. 

She  early  succeeded  by  various  arts  in  obtaining  the 
adhesion  of  Russia.  An  ample  share  of  spoil  was 
promised  to  the  King  of  Poland ;  and  that  prince,  gov- 
erned by  his  &vourite,  Count  Bruhl,  readily  promised 
the  assistance  of  the  Saxon  forces.  The  great  difficulty 
was  with  France.  That  the  Houses  of  Bourbon  and 
of  Hapsbuig  should  ever  cordially  oo-operate  in  any 
great  scheme  of  European  policy,  had  long  been  thought, 
to  use  the  strong  expression  of  Frederic,  just  as  impo&- 
aible  as  that  fire  and  water  should  amalgamate.  The, 
whole  history  of  the  Continent,  during  two  oentnriea 
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and  a  half,  had  been  the  history  of  the  mutual  jeal- 
ousies and  enmities  of  France  and  Austria.  Since  the 
administration  of  Richelieu,  above  all,  it  had  been  con- 
sidered as  the  plain  policy  of  the  Most  Christian  King 
to  thwart  on  all  occasions  the  Court  of  Vi^ina,  and  to 
protect  every  member  of  Ae  Germanic  body  who 
stood  up  against  the  dictation  of  the  Csssars.  Common 
sentiments  of  religion  had  been  imaUe  to  mitigate  this 
strong  antipatii^*  The  rulers  of  France,  even  while 
clothed  in  the  Roman  purple,  even  while  persecuting 
the  heretics  of  Rochelle  and  Auvergne,  had  stOl  looked 
with  fiivour  on  the  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic 'pfrinces 
who  were  struggling  against  the  chief  of  the  empire. 
If  the  French  minist^^  paid  any  respect  to  the  tradi- 
tjooal  rules  handed  down  to  them  through  many  gen- 
erations, they  would  have  acted  towards  F^rederic  as 
tlie  greatest  of  their  predecessors  acted  towards  Gns- 
tavQs  Adolphus.  That  there  was  deadly  emnity  be- 
tween Prussia  and  Austria  was  of  itself  a  sufficient 
reason  for  close  fiiendship  between  Prussia  and  France. 
With  France  Frederic  could  never  have  any  serious 
controversy.  His  territories  were  so  situated  that  his 
ambition,  greedy  and  unscrupulous  as  it  was,  could 
never  impel  him  to  attack  her  of  his  own  accord. 
He  was  more  than  half  a  Frenchman :  he  wrote,  spoke, 
read  nothing  bat  French :  he  delighted  in  French  so- 
ciety: the  admiration  of  the  French  he  proposed  to 
hnmelf  as  the  best  reward  of  all  his  exploits.  It 
seemed  incredible  that  any  French  government,  how- 
ever notorious  for  levity  or  stupidity,  could  spurn  away 
anch  an  ally. 

The  Court  of  Vienna,  however,  did  not  despair. 
The  Auttrian  diplomatists  propounded  a  new  sdieme 
of  pofitioB,  which,  it  must  be  owned,  was  not  altogether 
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without  plausibility.  The  great  powers,  according  to 
this  theory,  had  long  been  under  a  delusion.  They 
bad  looked  on  each  other  as  natural  enemies,  while  in 
truth  they  were  natural  aUies.  A  succession  of  cruel 
wars  had  devastated  Europe,  had  thinned  the  popula- 
tion, had  exhausted  the  pubhc  resources,  had  loaded 
govemments  with  an  immense  burden  of  debt;  and 
when,  after  two  hundred  years  of  murderous  hostility 
or  of  hollow  truce,  the  illustrious  Houses  whose  enmity 
had  distracted  the  world  sat  down  to  count  their  gains, 
to  what  did  the  real  advantage  on  eidier  side  amount  ? 
Simply  to  ibis,  that  they  had  kept  each  other  from 
thriving.  It  was  not  the  King  of  France,  it  was  not 
the  Emperor,  who  had  reaped  the  fruits  of  the  Thirty 
Years'  War,  or  of  the  War  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction. 
Those  fruits  had  been  pilfered  by  states  of  the  second 
and  third  rank,  which,  secured  against  jealousy  by  iheir 
insignificance,  had  dexterously  aggrandised  themselves 
whUe  pretending  to  serve  the  animosity  of  Hie  great 
chiefe  of  Christendom.  While  the  lion  and  tiger  were 
tearing  each  oth^,  the  jackal  had  run  off  into  the 
jungle  with  the  prey.  The  real  gainer  by  the  Thirty 
Years'  War  had  been  neither  France  nor  Austria,  but 
Sweden.  The  real  gainer  by  the  war  of  the  Pra^ 
matic  Sanction  had  been  neither  France  nor  Austria, 
but  the  upstart  of  Brandenburg.  France  had  made 
great  efforts,  had  added  largely  to  her  military  glory, 
and  largely  to  her  public  burdens ;  and  for  what  end  ? 
Merely  tlmt  Frederic  might  rule  Silesia.  For  this  and 
this  alone  one  French  army,  wasted  by  sword  and 
famine,  had  perished  in  Bohemia ;  and  another  had 
purchased,  with  floods  of  the  noblest  blood,  the  barren 
gloiy  of  Fontenoy.  And  this  prince,  for  whom  France 
had  suffered  so  much,  wafl  he  a  gratefrd,  was  he  even 
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m  lionest  ally  ?  Had  he  not  been  as  fiJse  to  the  Court 
of  Yersailles  as  to  the  Court  of  Vienna  ?  Had  he  not 
played,  on  a  large  scale,  the  same  part  which,  in  pri- 
Yate  life,  is  played  by  the  vile  agent  of  chicane  who 
sets  his  neighbours  quarrelling,  involves  them  in  costly 
and  interminable  litigation,  and  betrays  them  to  each 
other  all  round,  certain  that,  whoever  may  be  ruined, 
he  shall  be  enriched  ?  Surely  the  true  wisdom  of  the 
great  poweis  was  to  attack,  not  each  other,  but  this 
common  barrator,  who,  by  inflaming  the  passions  of 
both,  by  pretending  to  serve  both,  and  by  deserting 
both,  had  raised  himself  above  the  station  to  which  he 
was  bom.  The  great  object  of  Austria  was  to  regain 
Silesia ;  the  great  object  of  Fronce  was  to  obtain  an 
accession  of  territoiy  on  the  side  of  Flanders.  If  they 
took  opposite  sides,  the  result  would  probably  be  that, 
after  a  war  <^  many  years,  after  the  slaughter  of  many 
thousands  of  brave  men,  after  the  waste  of  many  millions 
of  crowns,  they  would  lay  down  their  «J  without 
having  achieved  dther  object ;  but,  if  they  came  to  an 
imd^iBtanding,  there  would  be  no  risk,  and  no  difficulty. 
Austciia  would  willingly  make  in  Bel^um  such  cessions 
as  France  could  not  expect  to  obtain  by  ten  pitched 
battles.  Silesia  would  easily  be  annexed  to  the  mon- 
archy of  which  it  had  long  been  a  part.  The  union  of 
two  such  powerful  governments  would  at  once  overawe 
the  King  of  Prussia.  If  he  resisted,  one  short  campaign 
would  settle  his  fate.  France  and  Austria,  long  accus- 
tomed to  rise  ftom  the  game  of  war  both  losers,  would, 
for  the  first  time,  both  be  gainers.  There  could  be  no 
room  for  jealousy  between  them,  The  power  of  both 
would  be  increased  at  once ;  the  equilibrium  between 
th^Q  would  be  preserved ;  and  the  only  sufferer  would 
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be  a  mischieTous  and  anprincipled  bnccaneer,  who  d^ 
served  no  tenderness  from  either. 

These  doctrines,  attractive  from  their  novelty  and 
ingenuity,  Boon  became  fiushionable  at  the  supper^par- 
ties  and  in  the  coffeehouses  of  Paris,  and  were  eqpoused 
by  every  gay  Marquis,  and  every  facetious  abb^  who 
was  admitted  to  see  Madame  de  Pompadour's  hair 
curled  and  powdered.  It  was  not,  however,  to  any 
political  theory  that  the  strange  coalition  between 
France  and  Austria  owed  its  origin.  The  real  motive 
which  induced  the  great  continental  powers  to  forget 
their  old  animosities  and  their  old  state  maxims,  was 
peisonal  avension  to  the  King  of  Prussia.  This  feeling 
was  fltrongest  in  Maria  Theresa;  but  it  was  by  no 
means  confined  to  her.  Frederic,  in  some  respects  a 
good  master,  was  emphatically  a  bad  nei^bour.  That 
he  was  hard  in  all  dealings,  and  quick  to  take  all  ad- 
vantages, was  not  his  most  odious  fiiult.  His  bitter  and 
scoffing  speech  had  inflicted  keener  wounds  than  his 
ambition.  In  his  character  of  wit  he  was  under  less 
restraint  than  even  in  his  character  of  ruler.  Satirical 
verses  against  all  the  princes  and  ministers  of  Europe 
were  ascribed  to  his  pen.  In  his  letters  and  conversa- 
tion he  alluded  to  the  greatest  potentates  of  the  age  in 
terms  which  would  have  bett^  suited  Coll^,  in  a  war 
of  repartee  with  young  CMbillon  at  Pelletier's  table, 
than  a  great  sovereign  speaking  of  great  sovereigns. 
About  women  he  was  in  tiie  habit  of  expressing  him- 
self in  a  manner  which  it  was  impossible  for  the  merest 
of  women  to  forgive;  and,  unfortunately  for  him, 
almost  the  whole  Continent  was  then  governed  by 
women  who  were  by  no  means  conspicuous  for  meek- 
ness. Maria  Th^'esa  hersetf  had  not  escaped  his>  scur- 
rilous jests.     The  Empress  Elizabeth  of  Russia  knew 
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• 

diat  her  gallantries  afibxded  him  a  fovoiurite  iheme  for 
ribaldry  and  inyecttve.  Madame  de  Pompadour,  who 
was  really  the  head  of  Ihe  French  Goyemment,  had 
been  even  more  keenly  galled.  She  had  attempted,  by 
the  most  delicate  flattery,  to  propitiate  the  £jng  of 
Prassia ;  bnt  her  messages  had  drawn  from  him  only 
dry  and  sarcastic  repKes.  The  Empress  Qneen  took  a 
Tory  different  ccnirBe.  Though  the  haughtiest  of  prin- 
cesses, tbongfa  the  roost  austere  of  matrons,  she  forgot 
in  Iwr  thirst  for  revenge,  both  the  dignity  of  her  race 
and  the  parity  of  her  character,  and  condescended  to 
flatter  the  low4M>m  and  low-minded  o<mcnbine,  who 
having  acquired  influence  by  prostituting  herself  re- 
tained it  by  prostituting  others.  Maria  Theresa  acttn 
ally  wrote  with  her  own  hand  a  note,  full  of  expressions 
of  esteem  and  friendship  to  her  dear  cousin,  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  butcher  Poisson,  the  wife  of  the  puUican 
D'Etioles,  the  kidnapper  of  young  girls  for  the  harem 
of  an  old  rake,  a  strange  cousin  for  the  descendant  of 
so  many  Emperors  of  the  West  I  The  mistress  was 
completely  gained  over,  and  easily  carried  her  point 
widi  Lewis,  who  had,  indeed,  wrongi  of  his  own  to 
resent.  His  feelings  were  not  quick ;  but  contempt, 
says  die  eastern  proverb,  pierces  even  through  the  shell 
of  a  tortoise ;  and  neither  prudence  nor  decorum  had 
ever  restrained  Frederic  frtim  expressing  his  measureless 
contempt  for  the  sloth,  the  imbecili^,  send  the  baseness 
of  Lewis.  France  was  thus  induced  to  join  the  coali- 
tion ;  and  the  example  of  France  determined  the  con- 
duct of  Sweden,  then  completely  subject  to  French 
mfluence. 

The  enemies  of  Frederic  were  surely  strong  enough 
lo  attack  him  openly ;  but  they  were  desirous  to  add 
lo  all  their  other  advantages,  the  advantage  of  a  sur- 
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prise.  He  was  not,  however,  a  man  to  be  taken  off  his 
guard.  He  had  tools  in  every  court ;  and  he  now 
received  from  Vienna,  from  Dresden,  and  from  Paris, 
accounts  so  circumstantial  and  so  consistent,  that  he 
could  not  doubt  of  his  danger.  He  learnt  that  he  was 
to  be  assailed  at  once  by  France,  Austria,  Russia,  Sax- 
ony, Sweden,  and  the  Germanic  body ;  that  the  greater 
part  of  his  dominions  was  to  be  portioned  out  among 
his  enemies ;  that  France,  which  fix>m  her  geographical 
position  could  not  directly  share  in  lus  spoils,  was  to 
receive  an  equival^it  in  the  Netherlands ;  that  Austria 
was  to  have  Silesia,  and  the  Czarina  East  Pmssia ;  that 
Augustus  of  Saxony  expected  Magdeburg;  and  that 
Sweden  would  be  rewarded  with  part  of  Pomerania. 
K  these  designs  succeeded,  the  House  of  Brandenhm^ 
would  at  once  sink  in  the  European  system  to  a  place 
lower  than  that  of  the  Duke  of  Wurtemborg  or  the 
Margrave  of  Baden. 

And  what  hope  was  there  that  these  designs  would 
fidl  ?  No  such  union  of  the  continental  powers  had 
been  seen  for  ages.  A  less  formidable  confederacy 
had  in  a  week  conquered  all  the  provinces  of  Venice, 
when  Venice  was  at  the  height  of  power,  wealth,  and 
glory.  A  less  formidable  confederacy  had  compelled 
Lewis  the  Fourteenth  to  bow  down  his  haughty  head 
to  the  very  earth.  A  less  formidable  confederacy  has, 
within  our  own  memory,  subjugated  a  still  mightier 
empire,  and  abased  a  still  prouder  name.  Such  odds 
had  never  been  heard  of  in  war.  The  people  whom 
Frederic  ruled  were  not  five  millions.  The  popular 
tion  of  the  countries  which  were  leagued  against  him 
amounted  to  a  hundred  millions.  The  disproportion 
in  wealth  was  at  least  equally  great.  Small  commu- 
nities, actuated  by  strong  sentiments  of  patriotism  or 
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• 

loyalty,  have  sometimes  made  head  a^nst  great  mon- 
archies weakened  by  factions  and  discontents*  But 
small  as  was  Frederic's  kingdom,  it  probablj  contained 
a  greater  nnmber  of  disaffected  subjects  than  were  to 
be  found  in  all  the  states  of  his  enemies.  Silesia 
formed  the  fourth  port  of  his  dominions ;  and  from  the 
Silesians,  bom  under  Austrian  princes,  the  utmost  that 
he  could  expect  was  apathy.  From  the  Silesian  Cath- 
olics he  could  hardly  expect  any  thing  but  resistance. 

Some  states  have  been  enabled,  by  their  geographi- 
cal position,  to  defend  themselves  with  advantage 
against  immense  force.  The  sea  has  repeatedly  pro- 
tected England  against  the  fory  of  the  whole  Con- 
tinent. The  Venetian  government,  driven  from  its 
possessions  on  the  land,  could  still  bid  defiance  to  the 
confederates  of  Cambray  from  the  Arsenal  amidst  the 
lagoons.  More  &an  one  great  and  well  appointed 
army,  which  regarded  the  shepherds  of  Switzerland 
as  an  easy  prey,  has  perished  in  the  passes  of  the  Alps. 
Frederic  had  no  such  advantage.  The  form  of  his 
states,  their  situation,  the  nature  of  the  ground,  all  wero 
against  him.  His  long,  scattered,  strolling  territory 
seemed  to  have  been  shaped  with  an  express  view  to 
the  convenience  of  invaders,  and  was  protected  by  no 
sea,  by  no  chain  of  hills.  Scarcely  any  comer  of  it 
was  a  week's  march  from  the  territory  of  the  enemy. 
The  capital  itself,  in  the  event  of  war,  would  be  con- 
stantly exposed  to  insult.  In  truth,  there  was  hardly 
a  pditician  or  a  soldier  in  Europe  who  doubted  that 
the  conflict  would  be  terminated  in  a  very  few  days  by 
the  prostration  of  the  house  of  Brandenburg. 

Nor  was  Frederic's  own  opinion  very  different.  He 
anticipated  nothing  short  of  his  own  ruin,  and  of  the 
ruin  of  his  family.     Yet  there  was  still   a  chance,  a 
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Blender  cnance,  of  escape.  His  states  had  at  least  the 
advantage  of  a  central  position ;  his  enemies  were 
widely  separated  from  each  other,  and  could  not  con- 
v^entlj  unite  their  overwhdming  forces  on  one 
point.  Thej  inhabited  different  climates,  and  it  was 
probable  that  the^  season  oi  the  year  which  would  be 
best  suited  to  the  miUtary  (^erations  of  one  portion  of 
the  league,  would  be  un&yonrable  to  those  of  another 
portion.  The  Prussian  monarchy,  too,  was  free  from 
some  infirmities  which  were  found  in  empires  far  more 
extensive  and  magnificent.  Its  effective  strength  for  a 
desperate  struggle  was  not  to  be  measoced  merely  by 
the  number  of  square  miles  or  the  niunber  of  people.  In 
that  spare  but  well-knit  and  wellrexercised  body,  there 
was  nothing  but  sinew,  and  muscle,  and  bone.  No 
public  creditoirs  looked  for  divid^ids.  No  distant  colo- 
nies required  defence.  No  court,  filled  with  flatterera 
and  mistresses,  devoured  the  pay  oE  fifty  battalions. 
The  Prussian  army,  though  fiir  inferior  in  number  to 
the  troops  wliich  were  about  to  be  opposed  to  it,  was 
yet  strong  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the 
Prussian  dominions.  It  was  also  admirably  trained  and 
admirably  officered,  accustomed  to  obey  and  aocu^ 
tomed  to  conquer.  Tho  revenoe  was  not  only  unin- 
cumbered by  debt,  but  exceeded  the  ordinary  outlay  in 
time  of  peace.  Alone  <^  all  the  European  princes^ 
Frederic  had  a  treasure  laid  up  for  a  day  of  difficulty. 
Above  all,  he  was  one,  and  his  enemies  were  many.  In 
their  camps  would  certainly  be  found  the  jealousy,  the 
dissension,  the  slackness  inseparable  from  coalitionfi; 
on  his  side  was  the  energy,  the  unity,  the  secrecy  of  a 
strong  dictatorship.  To  a  certain  extent  the  deficiency 
of  military  means  might  be  supphed  by  the  resources  of 
military  art.    Small  as  the  King's  army  was,  when 
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eompared  with  the  six  hundred  thousand  men  whom 
die  confederates  could  hring  into  the  field,  celerity  of 
moyemeiit  might  in  some  degree  compensate  for  defi- 
ciency of  hulk.  It  was  thus  just  possible  that  genius^ 
judgment,  resolution,  and  good  luck  united,  might  pn>- 
tract  the  struggle  during  a  campaign  or  two;  and  to 
gain  even  a  month  was  of  importance.  It  could  not  be 
long  before  the  vices  which  are  found  in  all  extensive 
confederacies  would  begin  to  show  themselves.  Every 
member  of  Ae  league  would  think  his  own  share  of  the 
war  too  large,  and  his  own  share  of  the  spoils  too  small. 
Complaints  and  recriminatians  would  abound.  The 
Turk  might  stir  on  the  Danube;  the  statesmen  of 
France  might  discover  the  err<»r  which  they  had  com- 
mitted in  abandoning  the  fundamental  principles  of  their 
national  policy.  Above  all,  death  might  rid  Prussia  of 
its  most  fi>rmidable  enemies.  The  war  was  the  efiect 
of  the  personal  aversion  with  which  three  or  four  sover- 
eigns regarded  Frederic ;  and  the  decease  of  any  one  of 
those  sovereigns  might  produce  a  complete  revolution  in 
the  state  of  Europe. 

In  the  midst  of  a  horizon  generally  dark  and  stormy, 
Frederic  bould  diacam  (me  bright  spot.  The  peace 
which  had  been  concluded  between  England  and 
Fiance  in  1748,  had  been  in  Europe  no  more  than  an 
armistice ;  and  had  not  even  been  an  armistice  in  the 
other  quarters  of  the  globe*  In  India  the  sovereignty 
of  the  Gamatic  was  disputed  between  two  great  Mus- 
sulman houses ;  Fort  Saint  George  had  taken  one  side, 
Fondicherry  &e  other ;  and  in  a  series  of  battles  and 
sieges  the  troops  of  Lawrence  and  Clive  had  been 
opposed  to  those  of  Dupleix.  A  struggle  less  impor- 
tant in  its  consequences,  but  not  less  likely  to  produce 
irritation^  was  carried  on  between  those  French  and 
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English  adventurers,  who  kidnapped  negroes  and  c<^ 
lected  gold  dust  on  the  coast  of  Guinea.  But  it  was 
in  North  America  that  the  emulation  and  mutual 
aversion  of  the  two  nations  were  most  conspicuous. 
The  Frencn  attempted  to  hem  in  the  English  colonists 
by  a  chain  of  military  posts,  extending  from  the  Great 
Lakes  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  The  English 
took  arms.  The  wild  aboriginal  tribes  appeared  on 
each  side  mingled  with  the  Pale  Faces.  Battles  were 
fought ;  forts  were  stormed ;  and  hideous  stories  about 
stakes,  scalpings,  and  deathnsongs  reached  Europe, 
and  inflamed  that  national  animosity  which  the  rivalry 
of  ages  had  produced.  The  disputes  between  France 
and  England  came  to  a  crisis  at  the  very  time  when 
the  tempest  which  had  been  gathering  was  about  to 
burst  on  Prussia.  The  tastes  and  interests  of  Frederic 
would  have  led  him,  if  he  had  been  allowed  an  option, 
to  side  with  the  house  of  Bourbon.  But  the  folly  of 
the  Court  of  Versailles  left  him  no  choice.  France 
became  the  tool  of  Austria ;  and  Frederic  was  forced 
to  become  the  ally  of  England.  He  could  not,  indeed, 
expect  that  a  power  wUdi  covered  the  sea  with  its 
fleets,  and  which  had  to  make  war  at  once  on  the  Ohio 
and  the  Ganges,  would  be  able  to  spare  a  large  num«> 
ber  of  troops  for  (^rations  in  Germany.  But  Eng- 
land, though  poor  compared  with  the  England  of  our 
time,  was  hi  richer  &an  any  country  on  the  Conti- 
nent. The  amount  of  her  revenue,  and  the  resources 
which  she  found  in  her  credit,  though  they  may  be 
thought  small  by  a  generation  which  has  seen  her  raise 
a  hundred  and  thirty  millions  in  a  single  year,  appeared 
miraculous  to  the  politicians  of  &at  age.  A  very  mod- 
erate portion  of  her  wealth,  expended  by  an  able  and 
economical  prince,  in  a  country  where  prices  were  low. 
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would  be  sufficient  to  equip  and  maintain  a  formidable 
army. 

Such  was  the  situation  in  which  Frederic  found  him- 
self. He  saw  the  whole  extent  of  his  peril.  •  He  saw 
that  there  was  still  a  faint  possibiUty  of  escape ;  and, 
with  prudent  temerity,  he  determined  to  strike  the  first 
blow.  It  was  in  the  month  of  August,  1756,  that  the 
great  war  of  the  Seven  Years  commenced.  The  King 
demanded  of  the  Empress  Queen  a  distinct  explanation 
of  her  intentions,  and  plainly  told  her  that  he  should 
consider  a  refiisal  as  a  declaration  of  war.  ^^  I  want,'' 
he  said,  ^^  no  answer  in  the  style  of  an  oracle."  He 
received  an  answer  at  once  haughty  and  evasive.  In 
an  instant  the  rich  electorate  of  Saxony  was  overflowed 
by  sixty  thousand  Prussian  troops.  Augustas  with  his 
army  occupied  a  strong  position  at  Pima.  The  Queen 
of  Poland  was  at  Dresden.  In  a  few  days  Pima  was 
blockaded  and  Dresden  was  taken.  The  first  object  of 
Frederic  was  to  obtain  possession  of  the  Saxon  State 
Papers ;  for  those  papers,  he  well  knew,  contained 
ample  proo&  that,  though  apparently  an  aggressor,  he 
was  really  acting  in  self-defence.  The  Queen  of  Po- 
land, as  well  acquainted  as  Frederic  with  the  impor- 
tance of  those  documents,  had  packed  them  up,  had 
concealed  them  in  her  bed-chamber,  and  was  about  to 
send  them  off  to  Warsaw,  when  a  Prussian  officer  made 
his  appearapce.  In  the  hope  that  no  soldier  would 
venture  to  outrage  a  lady,  a  queen,  the  daughter  of  an 
emperor,  the  mother-in-law  of  a  dauphin,  she  placed 
herself  before  the  trunk,  and  at  length  sat  down  on  it. 
But  all  resistance  was  vain.  The  papers  were  carried 
to  Frederic,  who  found  in  them,  as  he  expected,  abun- 
dant evidence  of  the  designs  of  the  coalition.  The 
most  important  documents  were  instantly  published, 
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and  the  eflect  of  the  publication  was  great.  It  was 
clear  that,  of  whatever  sins  the  King  of  Prussia  might 
formerly  have  been  guilty,  he  was  now  the  injured  party, 
and  had  merely  anticipated  a  blow  intended  to  destroy 
him. 

The  Saxon  camp  at  Pima  was  in  the  mean  time 
closely  invested ;  but  the  besieged  were  not  without 
hopes  of  succour.  A  great  Austrian  army  under  Mar- 
shal Brown  was  about  to  pour  through  the  passes 
which  separate  Bohemia  from  Saxony.  Frederic  left 
at  Pima  a  force  sufficient  to  deal  with  the  Saxons, 
hastened  into  Bohemia,  encountered  Brown  at  Lowo- 
sitz,  and  defeated  him.  This  battle  decided  the  fiite  of 
Saxony.  Augustus  and  his  favourite  Bruhl  fled  to 
Poland.  The  whole  army  of  the  electorate  capitulated. 
From  that  time  .till  the  end  of  the  war,  Frederic  treated 
Saxony  as  a  part  of  his  dominions,  or,  rather,  he  acted 
towards  the  Saxons  in  a  manner  which  may  serve  to 
illustrate  the  whole  meaning  of  that  tremendous  sen- 
tence, "  sulgectos  tanquam  suas,  viles  tanquam  alienos." 
Saxony  was  as  much  in  his  power  as  Brandenburg; 
and  he  had  no  such  interest  in  the  welfare  of  Saxony 
as  he  had  in  the  welfiure  of  Brandenburg.  He  accord- 
ingly levied  troops  and  exacted  contributions  through- 
out the  enslavefl  province,  with  far  more  rigour  than  in 
any  part  of  his  own  dominions.  Seventeen  thousand 
men  who  had  been  in  the  camp  at  Pima  were  half 
compelled,  half  persuaded  to  enlist  under  their  con- 
queror. Thus,  within  a  few  weeks  from  the  com- 
mencement of  hostilities,  one  of  the  confederates  had 
been  disarmed,  and  his  weapons  were  now  pointed 
against  the  rest. 

The  winter  put  a  stop  to  military  operations.  AH 
had  hitherto  gone  well.     But  the  real  tug  of  war  waa 
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still  to  come.  It  was  easy  to  foresee  that  the  year 
1757  would  be  a  memorable  era  in  the  history  oT 
Europe. 

The  King's  scheme  for  the  campaign  was  simple, 
bold,  and  judicious.  The  Duke  of  Cumberland  with 
an  English  and  HanoTerian  army  was  in  Western 
Germany,  and  might  be  able  to  prevent  the  French 
troops  from  attacking  Prossia.  The  Russians,  con- 
fined by  their  snows,  would  probably  not  stir  till  the 
spring  was  far  advanced-  Saxony  was  prostrated. 
Sweden  could  do  nothing  very  important.  During  a 
few  months  Frederic  would  have  to  deal  with  Austria 
alone.  Even  thus  the  odds  were  against  him.  But 
ability  and  courage  have  often  triumphed  against  odds 
still  more  formidable. 

Early  in  1757  the  Prussian  army  in  Saxony  began 
to  move.  Through  four  defiles  in  ^e  mountains  they 
came  pouring  into  Bohemia.  Prague  was  the  King's 
first  mark ;  but  the  ulterior  object  was  probably 
Vienna.  At  Prague  lay  Marshal  Brown  ^th  one 
great  army.  Daun,  the  most  cautious  and  fortunate  of 
the  Austrian  captains,  was  advancing  with  another. 
Frederic  determined  to  overwhelm  Brown  before  Daun 
should  arrive.  On  the  sixth  of  May  was  fought, 
under  those  walls  which,  a  hundred  and  thirty  years 
before,  had  witnessed  the  victory  of  the  Cathdic  league 
and  the  flight  of  the  unhappy  Palatine,  a  battle  more 
bloody  than  any  which  Europe  saw  during  the  long 
interval  between  Malplaquet  and  Eylau.  The  King 
and  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick  were  distinguished 
on  that  day  by  their  valour  and  exertions.  But  the 
chief  glory  was  with  Schwerin.  When  the  Prussian 
infantry  wavered,  the  stout  old  marshal  snatched  the 
colours  from  an  ensign,  and,  waving  them  in  the  air. 
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led  back  liis  regiment  to  tlie  charge.  Thus  at  seventy* 
two  years  of  age  he  fell  in  the  thickest  battle,  still 
grasping  the  standard  which  bears  the  black  eagle  on 
tlie  field  argent.  The  victory  remained  with  the 
King ;  but  it  had  been  dearly  purchased.  Whole 
columns  of  his  bravest  warriors  had  fallen.  He  ad- 
mitted that  he  had  lost  eighteen  thousand  men.  Of 
the  enemy,  twenty-four  thousand  had  been  killed 
wounded,  or  taken. 

Part  of  the  defeated  army  was  shut  up  in  Prague. 
Part  fled  to  join  the  troops  which,  under  the  command 
of  Daun,  were  now  close  at  hand.  Frederic  deter- 
mined to  play  over  the  same  game  which  had  succeeded 
at  Lowositz.  He  left  a  large  force  to  besiege  Prague, 
and  at  the  head  of  thirty  thousand  men  he  mardhied 
against  Daun.  The  cautious  Marshal,  though  he  had 
a  great  superiority  in  numbers,  would  risk  nothing. 
He  occupied  at  Kolin  a  position  almost  impregnable, 
and  awaited  the  attack  of  the  King. 

It  was  the  eighteenth  of  June,  a  day  which,  if  the 
Greek  superstition  still  retained  its  iiifluence,  would 
be  held  sacred  to  Nemesis,  a  day  on  which  the  two 
greatest  princes  of  modem  times  were  taught,  by  a 
terrible  experience,  tiiat  neither  skill  nor  valour  can 
fix  the  inconstancy  of  fortune.  The  batde  began 
before  noon ;  and  part  <^  the  PiiisBian  army  maintained 
the  contest  till  after  the  midsummer  sun  had  gone 
down.  But  at  length  the  King  found  that  his  troops, 
having  been  repeatedly  driven  back  with  frightful 
carnage,  could  no  longer  be  led  to  the  charge.  He 
was  with  difficulty  persuaded  to  quit  the  field.  The 
officers  of  his  personal  staff  were  imder  the  necessity 
of  expostulating  with  him,  and  one  of  them  took  the 
liberty  to  say,  *^  Does  your  Majesty  mean  to  storm 
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ihe  batteries  alone  ?  "  Thirteen '  thousand  of  his 
bravest  followers  had  perished.  Nothing  remained  for 
him  hut  to  retreat  m  good  order,  to  raise  the  siege  cf 
Pragae,  and  to  hurry  his  army  by  different  rontes  out 
of  Bohemia. 

This  stroke  seined  to  be  final.  Frederic's  situation 
had  at  best  been  such,  that  only  an  uninterrupted  run 
of  good  luck  could  save  him,  as  it  seemed,  from  ruin. 
And  now,  almost  in  the  outset  of  the  contest,  he  had 
met  with  a  check  which,  even  in  a  war  between  equal 
powers,  would  have  been  felt  as  serious.  He  had  owed 
much  to  the  opinion  which  all  Europe  entertained  of 
his  army.  Since  his  accession,  his  soldiers  had  in  many 
successive  battles  been  victorious  over  the  Austrians. 
But  the  glory  had  departed  from  his  arms.  All  whom 
his  malevolent  sarcasms  had  wounded,  made  haste  to 
avenge  themselves  by  scoiBng  at  the  scoffer.  His  sol- 
diers had  ceased  to  confide  in  his  star.  In  every  part 
of  his  camp  his  dispositions  were  severely  criticized. 
Even  in  his  own  fanuly  he  had  detractors.  His  next 
brother,  Willigm,  heip-presumptive,  or  rather,  in  truth, 
heir-apparent  to  the  throne,  snd  great-grandfather  of 
the  present  king,  could  not  refrain  from  lamenting  his 
own  &te  and  that  of  the  house  of  HohenzoUem,  once 
so  great  and  so  prosperous,  but  now,  by  the  rash  ambi- 
tion of  its  chief,  made  a  by-word  to  all  nations.  These 
complaints,  and  some  blunders  which  William  com- 
mitted during  the  retreat  from  Bohemia,  called  forth 
the  bitter  displeasure  of  the  inexorable  King.  The 
prince's  heart  was  broken  by  the  cutting  reproaches  of 
his  brother ;  he  quitted  the  army,  retired  to  a  country 
feat,  and  in  a  short  time  died  of  shame  and  vexation. 

It  seemed  that  the  King's  distress  could  hardly  be 
increased.     Tet  at  this  moment  another  blow  not  less 
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terrible  than  that  of  Kolin  fell  upon  him.  The  French 
under  Marshal  D'Estr^es  had  invaded  Germany.  The 
Duke  of  Cumberland  had  given  them  battle  at  Has- 
tembeck,  and  had  been  defeated.  In  order  to  save  the 
Electorate  of  Hanover  from  entire  subjugation,  he  had 
made,  at  Closter  Seven,  an  arrangement  with  the 
French  Generals,  which  left  them  at  liberty  to  torn 
their  arms  against  the  Prussian  dominions. 

That  notlung  might  be  wanting  to  Frederic's  distress, 
he  lost  his  mother  just  at  this  time ;  and  he  appears  to 
have  felt  the  loss  more  than  was  to  be  expected  from 
the  hardness  and  severity  of  his  character.  In  truth, 
his  misfortunes  had  now  cut  to  the  quick.  The  mocker, 
the  tyrant,  the  most  rigorous,  the  most  imperious,  the 
most  cynical  of  men,  was  very  unhappy.  His  fiwie  was 
so  haggard  and  his  form  so  thin,  that  when  on  his  r^ 
turn  from  Bohemia  he  passed  through  Leipsic,  the  peo- 
ple hardly  knew  him  again.  His  sleep  was  broken; 
the  tears,  in  spite  of  himself,  often  started  into  his  eyes ; 
and  the  grave  began  to  present  itself  to  bis  agitated 
mind  as  the  best  refuge  from  misery  qpd  dishonour. 
His  resolution  was  fixed  never  to  be  taken  alive,  and 
never  to  make  peace  on  condition  of  descending  from 
his  place  among  the  powers  of  Europe.  He  saw  noth- 
ing left  for  him  except  to  die;  and  he  deliberately 
chose  his  mode  of  death.  He  always  carried  about 
with  him  a  sure  and  speedy  poison  in  a  small  glass 
case  ;  and  to  the  few  in  whom  he  placed  confidence,  he 
made  no  mysteiy  of  his  resolution. 

But  we  should  very  imperfectly  describe  the  state 
of  Frederic's  mind,  if  we  left  out  of  view  the  laugh- 
able peculiarities  which  contrasted  so  singularly  with 
the  gravity,  energy,  and  harshness  of  his  character. 
It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  tragic  or  the  comic 
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predominated  in  the  strange  scene  which  was  then  act- 
ing. In  the  midst  of  all  the  great  King's  calamities, 
his  passion  for  writing  indifferent  poetry  grew  stronger 
and  stronger.  Enemies  all  round  him,  despair  in 
his  heart,  pills  of  corrosive  sublimate  hidden  in  hu 
dothes,  he  poured  forth  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of 
lines,  hateful  to  gods  and  men,  the  insipid  dregs  of 
Voltaire!s  Hippocrene,  the  faint  echo  of  the  lyre  of 
Chaulieu.  It  is  amusing  to  compare  what  he  did  during 
the  last  months  of  1757,  with  what  he  wrote  during  the 
same  time.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  any  equal  por- 
tion of  the  life  of  Hannibal,  of  Caesar,  or  of  Napoleon, 
will  bear  a  comparison  with  that  short  period,  the  most 
brilliant  in  the  history  of  Prussia  and  of  Frederic. 
Yet  at  this  very  time  the  scanty  leisure  of  the  illustri- 
ous warrior  was  employed  in  producing  odes  and  epistles, 
a  little  better  tlian  Gibber's,  and  a  little  worse  than  Hay- 
ley's.  Here  and  there  a  manly  sentiment  which  deserves 
to  be  in  prose  makes  its  appearance  in  company  with 
Prometheus  and  Orpheus,  Elysium  and  Acheron,  the 
plaintive  Philomel,  the  poppies  of  Morpheus,  and  all  the 
other  frippery  "which,  like  a  robe  tossed  by  a  proud 
beauty  to  her  waiting-woman,  has  long  been  contemp- 
tuously abandoned  by  genius  to  mediocrity.  We 
hardly  know  any  instance  of  the  strength  and  weak- 
ness of  human  nature  so  striking,  and  so  grotesque,  as 
the  character  of  this  haughty,  vigilant,  resolute,  sagar 
cious  blue*stocking,  half  Mitliridates  and  half  Trissotin, 
bearing  up  against  a  world  in  arms,  with  an  ounce  oi 
poison  in  one  pocket  and  a  quire  of  bad  verses  in  the 
other. 

Frederic  had  some  time  before  made  advances  to- 
wards a  reconciliation  with  Voltaire ;  and  some  civil  let- 
ters had  passed  between  them.    Afler  the  battle  of  Kolin 
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their  epistolary  intercourse  became,  at  least  in  seeming, 
friendly  and  confidential.  We  do  not  know  any  col- 
lection of  Letters  which  throws  so  much  light  on  the 
darkest  and  most  intricate  parts  of  human  nature,  as 
the  correspondence  of  these  strange  beings  after  they 
had  exchanged  forgiveness.  Both  felt  that  the  quarrd 
had  lowered  them  in  the  public  estimation.  They  ad- 
mired each  other.  They  stood  in  need  of  each  other. 
The  great  King  wished  to  be  handed  down  to  posterity 
by  the  great  Writer.  The  great  Writer  felt  himself 
exalted  by  the  homage  of  the  great  King.  Yet  the 
wounds  which  they  had  inflicted  on  each  odier  were  too 
deep  to  be  efiFaced,  or  even  perfectly  healed.  Not  only 
did  the  scars  remain ;  the  sore  places  often  festered  and 
bled  afresh.  The  letters  consisted  for  the  most  part  of 
compliments,  thanks,  offers  of  service,  assurances  of  at- 
tachment. But  if  any  thing  brought  back  to  Frederic's 
recollection  the  cunning  and  mischievous  pranks  by 
which  Voltaire  had  provoked  him,  some  expression  of 
contempt  and  displeasure  broke  forth  in  the  midst  of 
eulogy.  It  was  much  worse  when  any  thing  recalled  to 
the  mind  of  Voltaire  the  outrages  which  he  and  his 
kinswoman  had  suffered  at  Frankfort.  All  at  once  his 
flowing  panegyric  was  turned  into  invective.  "Re- 
member how  you  behaved  to  me.  For  your  sake  I 
have  lost  the  fevour  of  my  native  king.  For  your  sake 
I  am  an  exile  from  my  country.  I  loved  you.  I  trust- 
ed myself  to  you.  I  had  no  wish  but  to  end  my  lite  in 
your  service.  And  what  was  my  reward  ?  Stripped 
of  all  that  you  had  bestowed  on  me,  the  key,  the  order, 
the  pension,  I  was  forced  to  fly  from  your  territories. 
I  was  hunted  as  if  I  had  been  a  deserter  from  your 
grenadiei*s.  I  was  arrested,  insulted,  plundered.  My 
niece  was  dragged  through  the  mud  of  Frankfort  by 
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jour  soldiers,  as  if  she  had  been  some  wretched  follower 
of  your  camp.  You  have  great  talents.  You  have 
good  quafities.  But  you  have  one  odious  vice.  You 
delight  in  the  abasement  of  your  fellow-creatures.  You 
have  brought  disgrace*  on  the  name  of  philosopher. 
Toa  have  given  some  colour  to  the  slanders  of  the 
bigots,  who  say  that  no  confidence  can  be  placed  in  the 
justice  'or  humanity  of  those  who  reject  the  Christian 
fidth."  Then  the  King  answers,  with  less  heat  but 
equal  severity — **  You  laiow  that  you  behaved  shame- 
fully in  Prussia.  It  was  well  for  you  that  you  had  to 
deal  with  a  man  so  indulgent  to  the  infirmities  of  genius 
as  I  am.  You  richly  deserved  to  see  the  inside  of  a 
dungeon.  Your  talents  are  not  more  widely  known 
than  your  faithlessness  and  your  malevolence.  The 
grave  itself  is  no  asylum  fr6m  your  spite.  Maupertuis 
is  dead ;  but  you  still  go  on  calumniating  and  deriding 
him,  as  if  you  had  not  made  him  miserable  enough  while 
he  was  living.  Let  us  have  no  more  of  this.  And, 
above  all,  let  me  hear  no  more  of  your  niece.  I  am 
rick  to  death  of  her  name.  I  can  bear  with  your  faults 
for  the  sake  of  your  merits ;  but  she  has  not  written 
Mahcnnet  or  Merope.*' 

An  ezplorion  of  this  kind,  it  might  be  supposed, 
would  necessarily  put  an  end  to  all  amicable  communi- 
caticm.  But  it  was  not  so.  After  every  outbreak  of 
lU  humour  this  extraordinary  pair  became  more  loving 
than  before,  and  exchanged  compliments  and  assurances 
of  mutual  regard  with  a  wonderful  air  of  sincerity. 

It  may  well  be  supposed  that  men  who  wrote  thus 
to  each  other,  were  not  very  guarded  in  what  they  said 
oFeach  other.  The  English  ambassador,  Mitchell,  who 
knew  that  the  King  of  Prusria  was  constantly  writing 
to  Voltaire  with  the  greatest  fii^edom  on  the  most  im- 
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portant  subjects,  was  amazed  to  hear  his  Majesty  desig- 
nate this  highly  fiivoured  correspondent  as  a  bad-hearted 
fellow,  the  greatest  rascal  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  And 
the  language  which  the  poet  held  about  the  King  was 
not  much  more  respectful. 

It  would  probably  have  puzzled  Voltaire  hims^  to 
say  what  was  his  real  feeUng  towards  Frederic.  It 
was  compounded  of  all  sentiments,  firom  enmity  to 
friendship,  and  from  scorn  to  admiration  ;  and  the  pro- 
portions in  which  these  elements  were  mixed,  changed 
every  moment.  The  old  patriarch  resembled  the 
spoiled  child  who  screams,  stamps,  cufis,  laughs,  kisses, 
and  cuddles  within  one  quarter  of  an  hour.  His  re- 
sentment was  not  extinguished ;  yet  he  was  not  with- 
out sympathy  for  his  old  friend.  As  a  Frenchman, 
he  wished  success  to  the  arms  of  his  country.  As  a 
philosopher,  he  was  anxious  for  the  stability  of  a 
throne  on  which  a  philosopher  sat.  He  longed  both 
to  save  and  to  humble  Frederic.  There  was  one  way, 
and  only  one,  in  which  all  his  conflicting  feelings  could 
at  once  be  gratified.  If  Frederic  were  preserved  by 
the  interference  of  France,  if  it  were  known  that  for 
that  interference  he  was  indebted  to  the  mediation  of 
Voltaire,  this  would  indeed  be  delicious  revenge ;  this 
would  indeed  be  to  heap  coals  of  fire  on  that  haughty 
head.  Nor  did  the  vain  and  restless  poet  think  it  im-« 
possible  that  he  might,  firom  his  hermitage  near  the 
Alps,  dictate  peace  to  £\u*ope.  D'Estr^es  had  quitted 
Hanover,  and  the  command  of  the  French  army  had 
been  intrusted  to  the  Duke  of  Richelieu,  a  man  whose 
chief  distinction  was  derived  firom  his  success  in  gal- 
lantry. Richelieu  was  in  truth  the  most  eminent  of 
that  race  of  seducers  by  profession,  who  fiimished 
Cr^billon  the  younger  and   La  Clos  with  models  for 
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thdr  heroes.  In  his  carUer  days  the  royal  house  itself 
had  not  heen  secure  from  his  presumptaous  love.  He 
was  believed  to  have  carried  his  conquests  into  the 
&mily  of  Orleans;  and  some  suspected  that  he  was 
not  unconcerned  in  the  mysterious  remorse  which  em- 
bittered the  last  hours  of  the  charming  mother  of  Lewis 
the  Fifteenth.  But  the  Duke  was  now  sixty  years  old. 
With  a  heart  deeply  corrupted  by  vice,  a  head  long  ac- 
customed to  think  only  on  trifles,  an  impaired  constitu- 
tion, an  impaired  fortune,  and,  worst  of  all,  a  very  red 
nose,  he  was  entering  on  a  dull,  frivolous,  and  xmre- 
spected  old  age.  Without  one  qualification  for  miUtary 
command,  except  that  personal  courage  which  was 
common  between  him  and  the  whole  nobiUty  of  France, 
he  had  been  placed  at  the  head  of  the  army  of  Hano- 
ver ;  and  in  Lt  sitoation  he  did  his  best  to  repair,  by 
extortion  and  corruption,  the  injury  which  he  had  done 
tc  his  property  by  a  life  of  dissolute  profusion. 

The  Duke  of  BicheUeu  to  the  end  of  his  life  hated 
the>  philosophers  as  a  sect,  not  for  those  parts  of  their 
system  which  a  good  and  wise  man  would  have  con- 
demned, but  for  their  virtues,  for  their  spirit  of  free 
inquiry,  and  for  their  hatred  of  those  social  abuses  of 
which  he  was  himself  the  personification.  But  he, 
like  many  of  those  who  thought  with  him,  excepted 
Voltaire  from  the  list  of  prascribed  writers.  He  fre- 
quently sent  flattering  letters  to  Femey.  He  did  the 
patriarch  the  honour  to  borrow  money  of  him,  and 
even  carried  this  condescending  friendship  so  &r  as  to 
forget  to  pay  the  interest.  Voltaire  thought  that  it 
aJght  be  in  his  power  to  bring  the  Duke  and  the  King 
of  Prussia  into  communication  with  each  other.  He 
wrote  earnestly  to  both  ;  and  he  so  far  succeeded  that 
a  correspondence  between  them  was  commenced. 
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But  it  was  to  very  different  means  that  Frederic  was 
to  owe  his  deliverance.  At  the  beginning  of  Novem- 
ber, the  net  seemed  to  have  closed  completely  roimd 
him.  The  Russians  were  in  the  field,  and  were  spread- 
ing devastation  through  his  eastern  provinces.  Silesia 
was  overrun  by  the  Austrians.  A  great  French  army 
was  advancing  from  the  west  tmder  the  command  of 
Marshal  Soubise,  a  prince  of  the  great  Armorican  house 
of  Rohan.  Berlin  itself  had  been  taken  and  plundered 
by  the  Croatians.  Such  was  the  situation  firom  which 
Frederic  extricated  himself,  with  dazzling  glory,  in  the 
short  space  of  thirty  days. 

He  marched  first  against  Soubise.  On  the  fifth  of  No- 
vember the  armies  met  at  Rosbach.  The  French  were 
two  to  one ;  but  they  were  ill  disciplined,  and  their  gen- 
eral was  a  dunce.  The  tactics  of  Frederic,  and  the 
well-regulated  valour'  of  the  Prussian  troops,  obtained 
a  complete  victory.  Seven  thousand  of  the  invaders 
were  made  prisoners.  Their  guns,  their  colours,  their 
baggage,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors.  Those 
who  escaped  fled  as  confusedly  as  a  mob  scattered  by 
cavalry.  Victorious  in  the  West,  the  King  turned  his 
arms  towards  Silesia.  In  that  quarter  every  thing 
seemed  to  be  lost.  Breslau  had  fallen  ;  and  Charles  of 
Loraine,  with  a  mighty  power,  held  the  whole  province. 
On  the  fifth  of  December,  exactly  one  month  after  the 
battle  of  Rosbach,  Frederic,  with  forty  thousand  men, 
and  Prince  Charles,  at  the  head  of  not  less  than  sixty 
thousand,  met  at  Leuthen,  hard  by  Breslau.  The 
King,  who  was,  in  general,  perhaps  too  much  inclined 
to  consider  the  common  soldier  as  a  mere  machine,  re- 
sorted, on  this  great  day,  to  means  resembling  those 
which  Bonaparte  afterwards  employed  with  such  signal 
success  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  military  enthusi- 
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asm.  The  principal  oflScers  were  convoked.  Frederic 
addressed  them  with  great  force  and  pathos ;  and  di- 
rected them  to  speak  to  their  men  as  he  had  spoken  to 
them.  When  the  armies  were  set  in  hatde  array,  the 
Prussian  troops  were  in  a  state  of  fierce  excitement ; 
fafut  their  excitement  showed  itself  after  the  fashion  of 
a  graye  people.  The  columns  advanced  to  the  attack 
chanting,  to  the  sound  of  drums  and  fifes,  the  rude 
hymns  of  the  old  Saxon  Stemholds.  They  had  never 
fought  so  well ;  nor  had  the  genius  of  their  chief  ever 
been  so  conspicuous.  *'  That  battle,"  said  Napoleon, 
^^  was  a  masterpiece.  Of  itself  it  is  sufficient  to  entitle 
Frederic  to  a  place  in  the  first  rank  among  generals." 
The  victory  was  complete.  Twenty-seven  thousand 
Austrians  were  killed,  wounded,  or  taken ;  fifty  stand 
of  colours,  a  hundred  guns,  four  thousand  waggons,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Prussians.  Breslau  opened  its 
gates ;  Silesia  was  reconquered ;  Charles  of  Loraine  re- 
tired to  hide  his  shame  and  sorrow  at  Brussels ;  and 
Frederic  allowed  his  troops  to  take  some  repose  in 
winter  quarters,  after  a  campaign,  to  the  vicissitudes  of 
which  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  any  parallel  in  ancient 
or  modem  history. 

The  King's  fame  filled  all  the  world.  He  had, 
during  the  last  year,  maintained  a  contest,  on  terms 
of  advantage,  against  three  powers,  the  weakest  of 
which  had  more  than  three  times  his  resources.  He 
had  fought  four  great  pitched  battles  against  superior 
forces.  Three  of  these  battles  he  had  gained ;  and 
the  defeat  of  Eolin,  repaired  as  it  had  been,  rather 
raised  than  lowered  his  military  renown.  The  victory 
of  Leuthen  is,  to  this  day,  the  proudest  on  the  roll  of 
Prussian  fame.  Leipsic  indeed,  and  Waterloo,  pro- 
duced consequences  more  important  to  mankind.     But 
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the  gloiy  of  Leipsic  must  be  shared  by  the  Prussians 
with  the  Austrians  and  Russians;  and  at  Waterloo 
the  British  Infantry  bore  the  burden  and  heat  of  the 
day.  The  victory  of  Rosbach  was,  in  a  military  point 
of  view,  less  honourable  than  that  of  Leuthen ;  for  it 
was  gained  over  an  incapable  general  and  a  disorganized 
army ;  but  the  moral  effect  which  it  produced  was  im- 
mense. All  the  preceding  triumphs  of  Frederic  had 
been  triumphs  over  Germans,  and  could  excite  no  emo- 
tions of  national  pride  among  the  German  people.  It 
was  impossible  that  a  Hessian  or  a  Hanoverian  could 
feel  any  patriotic  exultation  at  hearing  that  Pomeran- 
ians had  slaughtered  Moravians,  or  that  Saxon  banners 
had  been  hung  in  the  churches  of  Bei'lin.  Indeed, 
though  the  military  character  of  the  Germans  justly 
stood  high  throughout  the  world,  they  could  boast  of 
no  great  day  which  belonged  to  them  as  a  people  ;  of 
no  Agincourt,  of  no  Bannockbum.  Most  of  their 
victories  had  been  gained  over  each  other ;  and  their 
most  splendid  exploits  against  foreigners  had  been 
achieved  under  the  command  of  Eugene,  who  was 
himself  a  foreigner.  The  news  of  the  battle  of  Ros- 
bach stirred  the  blood  of  the  whole  of  the  mighty 
population  &om  the  Alps  to  the  Baltic,  and  firom  the 
iiorders  of  Courland  to  those  of  Loraine.  Westphalia 
and  Lower  Saxony  had  been  deluged  by  a  great  host 
of  strangers,  whose  speech  was  unintelligible,  and  whose 
petulent  and  licentious  manners  had  excited  the  strong- 
est feelings  of  disgust  and  hatred.  That  great  host  had 
been  put  to  flight  by  a  small  band  of  German  warriors, 
led  by  a  prince  of  German  blood  on  the  side  of  father 
and  mother,  and  marked  by  the  &ir  hair  and  dear  blue 
eye  of  Germany.  Never  since  the  dissolution  of  the 
empire  of  Charlen'agne,  had  the  Teutonic  race  won 
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such  a  field  against  the  French.  The  tidings  called 
forth  a  general  burst  of  delight  and  pride  from  the 
whole  of  the  great  &mily  which  spoke  the  variotu 
dialects  of  the  ancient  language  of  Arminius.  The 
&me  of  Frederic  began  to  supply,  in  some  degree,  the 
place  of  a  common  government  and  of  a  common 
capital.  It  became  a  rallying  point  for  all  true  Geiv 
mans,  a  subject  of  mutual  congratulation  to  the  Bavar 
j?An  and  the  Westphalian,  to  the  citizen  of  Frankfort 
and  the  citizen  of  Nnremburg.  Then  first  it  was 
manifest  that  the  Germans  were  truly  a  nation.  Then 
first  was  discernible  that  patriotic  spirit  which,  in  1813, 
achieved  the  great  deliverance  of  central  Europe,  anJ 
which  still  guards,  and  long  will  guard,  against  foreign 
amUtion  the  old  fireedom  of  the  Rhine. 

Nor  were  the  efi*ects  produced  by  that  celebrated 
day  merely  poUtical.  The  greatest  masters  of  German 
poetry  and  eloquence  have  admitted  that,  though  the 
great  King  neither  valued  nor  understood  his  native 
language,  though  he  looked  on  France  as  the  only  seat 
of  taste  and  philosophy,  yet,  in  his  own  despite,  he  did 
much  to  emancipate  the  genius  of  his  countrymen  from 
the  foreign  yoke;  and  that,  in  the  act  of  vanquishing 
Soubise,  he  was,  unintentionally,  rousing  the  spirit 
which  soon  began  to  question  the  literary  precedence 
of  Boileau  and  Voltaire.  So  strangely  do  events  con- 
found all  the  plans  of  man.  A  prince  who  read  only 
French,  who  wrote  only  French,  who  aspired  to  rank 
as  a  French  classic,  became,  quite  unconsciously,  tlie 
means  of  liberating  half  the  Continent  from  the  do- 
minion of  that  French  criticism  of  which  he  was  him- 
seli^  to  the  end  of  his  life,  a  slave.  Yet  even  the  en- 
thusiasm of  Germany  in  favour  of  Frederic  hardly 
equalled  the  enthusiasm  of  England.     The  birth-day 
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of  our  ally  was  celebrated  with  as  much  enthusiasm  as 
that  of  our  own  sovereign  ;  and  at  night  the  streets  of 
London  were  in  a  blaze  with  illuminations.  Portraits 
of  the  hero  of  Rosbach,  with  his  cocked  hat  and  long 
pigtail,  were  in  every  house.  An  attentive  observer 
will,  at  this  day,  find  in  the  parlours  of  old-&shioned 
inns,  and  in  the  portfolios  of  print-sellers,  twenty  por- 
traits of  Frederic  for  one  of  George  the  Second.  The 
sign  painters  were  everywhere  employed  in  touching 
up  Admiral  Vernon  into  the  King  of  Prussia.  This 
enthusiasm  was  strong  among  religious  people,  and  e»- 
pecially  among  the  Methodists,  who  knew  that  the  French 
and  Austrians  were  Papists,  and  supposed  Frederic  to 
be  the  Joshua  or  Gideon  of  the  Reformed  Faith.  One 
of  Whitfield's  hearers,  on  the  day  on  which  thanks  for 
the  battle  of  Leuthen  were  returned  at  the  Tabernacle, 
made  the  following  exquisitely  ludicrous  entry  in  a 
diary,  part  of  which  has  come  down  to  us :  "  The  Lord 
stirred  up  the  King  of  Prussia  and  his  soldiers  to  pray. 
They  kept  three  fiist  days,  and  spent  about  an  hour 
prajring  and  singing  psalms  before  they  engaged  the 
enemy.  O  I  how  good  it  is  to  pray  and  fight  I "  Some 
young  Englishmen  of  rank  proposed  to  visit  Germany 
as  volunteers,  for  the  purpose  of  learning  the  art 
of  war  under  the  greatest  of  commanders.  This  last 
proof  of  British  attachment  and  admiration,  Frederic 
politely  but  finnly  declined.  His  camp  waa  no  place 
for  amateur  students  of  military  science.  The  Prussian 
discipline  was  rigorous  even  to  cruelty.  The  officers, 
while  in  the  field,  were  expected  to  practise  an  abste- 
miousness and  self-denial,  such  as  was  hardly  surpassed 
by  the  most  rigid  monastic  orders.  However  noble 
their  birth,  however  high  their  rank  in  the  service,  they 
were  not  permitted  to  eat  from  any  thing  better  than 
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pewter.  It  was  a  high  crime  even  in  a  count  and 
field-marshal  to  haye  a  single  silver  spoon  among  his 
baggage.  Gay  young  Englishmen  of  twenty  thousand 
a  year,  accustomed  to  Kberty  and  to  luxury,  would  not 
easily  submit  to  these  Spartan  restraints.  The  King 
could  not  venture  to  keep  them  in  order  as  he  kept  his 
own  subjects  in  order.  Situated  as  he  was  with  respect 
to  England,  he  could  not  well  imprison  or  shoot  refi*ao 
tory  Howards  and  Cavendishes.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  example  of  a  few  fine  gentlemen,  attended  by  char- 
iots and  lively  servants,  eating  in  plate,  and  drinking 
Chsjnpagne  and  Tokay,  was  enough  to  corrupt  his 
whole  army.  He  thought  it  best  to  make  a  stand  at 
first,  and  civilly  refused  to  ftdmit  such  dangerous  com- 
panions among  his  troops. 

The  help  of  England  was  bestowed  in  a  manner  far 
more  useful  and  more  acceptable.  An  annual  subsidy 
of  near  seven  hundred  thousand  poimds  enabled  the 
King  to  add  probably  more  than  fif):y  thousand  men  to 
his  army.  Pitt,  now  at  the  height  of  power  and  popu- 
larity, undertook  the  task  of  defending  Western  Ger- 
many against  France,  and  asked  Frederic  only  the  loan 
rf  a  general.  The  general  selected  was  Prince  Ferdi- 
nand of  Brunswick,  who  had  attained  high  distinction 
m  the  Prussian  service.  He  was  put  at  the  head  of 
an  army,  partly  English,  pardy  Hanoverian,  partly 
composed  of  mercenaries  hired  from  the  petty  princes 
of  the  empire.  He  soon  vindicated  the  choice  of  the 
two  allied  courts,  and  proved  himself  the  second  general 
of  the  age. 

Frederic  passed  the  winter  at  Breslau,  in  reading, 
writing,  and  preparing  for  the  next  campaign.  The 
havoc  which  the  war  had  made  among  his  troops  was 
rapidly  repaired ;  and  in  the  spring  of  1768  he  was  again 
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ready  for  the  conflict.  Prince  Ferdinand  kept  the 
French  in  check.  The  King  in  the  mean  time,  after 
attempting  against  the  Austrians  some  operations  which 
led  to  no  verj  important  results,  marched  to  encounter 
the  Russians,  who,  slaying,  burning,  and  wasting  wher- 
ever they  turned,  had  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  his 
realm.  He  gave  them  battle  at  Zomdorf,  near  Frank 
fort  on  the  Oder.  The  fight  was  long  and  bloody. 
Quarter  was  neither  given  nor  taken  ;  for  the  Germans 
and  Scythians  regarded  each  other  with  bitter  aversion, 
and  the  sight  of  the  ravages  committed  by  the  half- 
savage  invaders  had  incensed  the  King  and  his  army. 
The  Russians  were  overthrown  with  great  slaughter ; 
and  for  a  few  montlis  no  further  danger  was  to  be 
apprehended  from  the  east. 

A  day  of  thanksgiving  was  proclaimed  by  the  King, 
and  was  celebrated  with  pride  and  delight  by  his  people. 
The  rejoicings  in  England  were  not  less  enthusiastic  or 
less  sincere.  This  may  be  selected  as  the  point  of  time 
at  which  the  miUtary  glory  of  Frederic  reached  the 
zenith.  In  the  short  space  of  three  quarters  of  a  year 
he  had  won  three  great  battles  over  the  armies  of  tliree 
mighty  and  warlike  monarchies,  France,  Austria  and 
Russia. 

But  it  was  decreed  that  the  temper  of  that  strong 
mind  should  be  tried  by  both  extremes  of  fortune  in 
rapid  succession.  Close  upon  this  series  of  triumphs 
came  a  series  of  disasters,  such  as  would  have  blighted 
the  fame  and  broken  the  heart  of  almost  any  other 
commander.  Yet  Frederic,  in  the  midst  of  his  calami- 
ties, was  still  an  object  of  admiration  to  his  subjects,  his 
allies,  and  his  enemies.  Overwhelmed  by  adversity, 
sick  of  life,  he  still  maintained  the  contest,  greater  in 
defeat,  in  flight,  and  in  what  seemed  hopeless  ruin,  than 
on  the  fields  of  his  proudest  victories. 
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Uaving  vanquished  the  Russians,  he  hastened  into 
Saxony  to  oppose  the  troops  of  the  Empress  Queen, 
commanded*  by  Daun,  the  most  cautious,  and  Laudohn, 
the  most  inventive  and  enterprising  of  her  generals. 
These  two  celebrated  commanders  agreed  on  a  scheme, 
in  which  the  prudence  of  the  one  and  the  vigour  of  the 
other  seemed  to  have  been  happily  combined.  At  dead 
of  night  they  surprised  the  King  in  his  camp  at  Hoch- 
kirchen.  His  presence  of  mind  saved  his  troops  from 
destruction ;  but  nothing  could  save  them  from  defeat 
and  severe  loss.  Marshal  Keith  was  among  the  slain* 
The  first  roar  of  the  guns  roused  the  noble  exile  firom 
his  rest,  and  he  was  instantly  in  the  front  of  the  battle. 
He  received  a  dangerous  wound,  but  refused  to  quit 
the  field,  and  was  in  the  act  of  rallying  his  broken 
troops,  when  an  Austrian  bullet  terminated  his  che- 
quered and  eventual  life. 

The  misfortune  was  serious.  But  of  aU  generals 
Frederic  understood  best  how  to  repair  defeat,  and 
Daun  understood  least  how  to  improve  victory.  In  a 
few  days  the  Prussian  army  was  as  formidable  as  before 
the  battle.  The  prospect  was,  however,  gloomy.  An 
Austrian  army  under  General  Harsch  had  invaded 
Silesia,  and  invested  the  fortress  of  Neisse.  Daun, 
after  his  success  at  Hochkirchen,  had  written  to  Harsch 
in  very  confident  terms :  —  "Go  on  with  your  operar 
tions  against  Neisse.  Be  quite  at  ease  as  to  the  King. 
I  will  give  a  good  account  of  him.*'  In  truth,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Prussians  was  fiill  of  difficulties.  Between 
them  and  Silesia  lay  the  victorious  army  of  Daun.  It 
was  not  easy  for  them  to  reach  Silesia  at  all.  If  they 
did  reach  it,  they  left  Saxony  exposed  to  the  Austrians. 
But  the  vigour  and  activity  of  Frederic  surmounted 
every  obstacle.     He  made  a  circuitous  march  of  extra- 
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ordinary  rapidity,  passed  Daun,  hastened  into  Silesia, 
raised  llie  siege  of  Neisse,  and  drove  Harsch  into  Bohe- 
mia. Daun  availed  himself  of  the  King's  absence  to 
attack  Dresden.  The  Prussians  defended  it  despe- 
rately. The  inhabitants  of  that  wealthy  and  polished 
capital  begged  in  vain  for  mercy  from  the  garrison 
within,  and  from  the  besiegers  wi^out.  The  beautiful 
suburbs  were  burned  to  the  ground.  It  was  clevr  that 
the  town  if  won  at  all,  would  be  won  street  by  street 
by  the  bayonet.  At  this  conjuncture,  came  news  that 
Frederic,  having  cleared  Silesia  of  his  enemies,  was 
returning  by  forced  marches  into  Saxony.  Daun  re- 
tired  from  before  Dresden,  and  fell  back  into  the  Aus- 
trian territories.  The  King,  over  heaps  of  ruins,  made 
his  triumphant  entry  into  the  unhappy  metropolis, 
which  had  so  cruelly  expiated  the  weak  and  perfidious 
policy  of  its  sovereign.  It  was  now  the  twentieth  of 
November.  The  cold  weather  suspended  military  op« 
erations ;  and  the  King  again  took  up  his  winter  quar- 
ters at  Breslau. 

The  third  of  the  seven  terrible  years  was  over ;  and 
Frederic  still  stood  his  ground.  He  had  been  recently- 
tried  by  domestic  as  well  as  by  military  disasters.  On 
the  fourteenth  of  October,  the  day  on  which  he  was 
defeated  at  Hochkirchen,  the  day  on  the  anniversary  of 
which,  forty-eight  years  later,  a  defeat  fiu:  more  tre- 
mendous laid  the  Prussian  monarchy  in  the  dust,  died 
Wilhelmina,  Margravine  of  Bareuth.  From  the  ao 
counts  which  we  have  of  her,  by  her  own  hand,  and  by 
the  hands  of  the  most  discerning  of  her  contemporaries, 
we  should  pronounce  her  to  have  been  coarse,  indeli- 
cate, and  a  good  hater,  but  not  destitute  of  kind  and 
generous  feelings.  Her  mind,  naturally  strong  and 
observant,  had  been  highly  cultivated;  and  she  was. 
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and  deserved  to  be,  Frederic's  favourite  sister.  He 
felt  the  loss  as  much  as  it  was  in  his  iron  nature  to  feel 
the  loss  of  any  thing  but  a  province  or  a  battle. 

At  Breslau,  daring  the  winter,  he  was  indefatigable 
in  his  poetical  labours.  The  most  spirited  lines,  per- 
haps, that  he  ever  wrote,  are  to  be  found  in  a  bitter 
lampoon  on  Lewis  and  Madame  de  Pompadour,  which 
he  composed  at  this  time,  and  sent  to  Voltaire.  The 
verses  were,  indeed,  so  good,  that  Voltaire  was  afraid 
that  he  might  himself  be  suspected  of  having  written 
them,  or  at  least  of  having  corrected  them ;  and  partly 
from  fnght,  pardy,  we  fear,  from  love  of  mischief,  sent 
them  to  the  Duke  of  Choiseul,  then  prime  minister  of 
France.  Choiseul  veiy  wisely  determined  to  encounter 
Frederic  at  Frederic's  own  weapons,  and  applied  for 
assistance  to  Palissot,  who  had  some  skill  as  a  versifier, 
and  some  little  talent  for  satire.  Palissot  produced 
some  very  stinging  lines  on  the  moral  and  literary  char- 
acter of  Frederic,  and  these  lines  the  Duke  sent  to  Vol- 
taire. This  war  of  couplets,  following  close  on  the 
carnage  of  Zomdorf  and  the  conflagration  of  Dresden, 
illiistrateB  well  the  strangely  compounded  character  of 
the  King  of  Prussia. 

At  this  moment  he  was  assailed  by  a  new  enemy. 
Benedict  the  Fourteenth,  the  best  and  wisest  of  the  two 
handled  and  fifiy  successors  of  St.  Peter,  was  no  more. 
During  the  short  interval  between  his  reign  and  that 
of  his  disciple  Granganelli,  the  chief  seat  in  the  Church 
of  Rome  was  filled  by  Rezzonico,  who  took  the  name 
of  Clement  the  Thirteenth.  This  absurd  priest  deter- 
mmed  to  try  what  the  weight. of  his  authority  could 
eflfect  in  &vour  of  the  orthodox  Maria  Theresa  against 
a  heretic  king.  At  the  high  mass  on  Christmaa-day,  a 
Kword  with  a  rich  belt  and  scabbard,  a  hat  of  crimson 
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velvet  lined  with  ermine,  and  a  dove  of  peark,  the  mys- 
tic symbol  of  the  Divine  Comforter,  were  solemnly 
blessed  by  the  supreme  pontiff,  and  were  sent  with  great 
ceremony  to  Marshal  Daun,  the  conqueror  of  Kolin 
and  Hochkirchen.  This  mark  of  fiivour  had  more  than 
once  been  bestowed  by  the  Popes  on  the  great  cham- 
pions of  the  feith.  Similar  honours  had  been  paid, 
more  than  six  centuries  earlier,  by  Urban  the  Second 
to  Godfrey  of  Bouillon.  Similar  honours  had  been 
conferred  on  Alba  for  destroying  the  liberties  of  the 
Low  Countries,  and  on  John  Sobiesky  after  the  deliver- 
ance of  Vienna.  But  the  presents  which  were  received 
with  profound  reverence  by  the  Baron  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  in  the  eleventh  century,  and  which  had  not 
wholly  lost  their  value  even  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
appeared  inexpressibly  ridiculous  to  a  generation  which 
read  Montesquieu  and  Voltaire,  Frederic  wrote  sar- 
castic verses  on  the  gifts,  the  giver,  and  the  receiver. 
But  the  public  wanted  no  prompter ;  and  an  universal 
roar  of  laughter  from  Petersburg  to  Lisbon  reminded 
the  Vatican  that  the  age  of  crusades  was  over. 

The  fourth  campaign,  the  most  disastrous  of  all  the 
campaigns  of  this  fearful  war,  had  now  opened.  The 
Austrians  filled  Saxony  and  menaced  Berlin.  The 
Russians  defeated  the  King^s  generals  on  the  Oder^ 
threatened  Silesia,  effected  a  junction  with  Laudohn^ 
and  intrenched  themselves  strongly  at  Kunersdorf. 
Frederic  hast^tied  to  attack  them.  A  great  battle 
was  fought.  During  the  earlier  part  of  the  day  eveiy 
thing  yielded  to  the  impetuosity  of  the  Prussians,  and 
to  the  skill  of  their  chief.  The  lines  were  forced. 
Half  the  Russian  guns  were  taken.  The  King  sent 
off  a  courier  to  Berlin  with  two  lines,  announcing  a 
complete  victory.     But,  in  the  mean  time,  the  stubborn 
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Rnsfflans,  defeated  jet  nnbroken,  had  taken  up  their 
stand  in  an  almost  impregnable  position,  on  an  emi- 
nence where  the  Jews  of  Frankfort  were  wont  to  bury 
their  dead.  Here  the  battle  recommenced.  The 
Prussian  infantry,  exhausted  by  six  hours  of  hard 
fighting  under  a  sun  which  equalled  the  tropical  heat, 
were  yet  brought  up  repeatedly  to  the  attack,  but  in 
vain.  The  King  led  three  charges  in  person.  Two 
horses  were  killed  under  him.  The  officers  of  his  staff 
fell  all  round  him.  His  coat  was  pierced  by  several 
buUets.  AO  was  in  Tain.  His  in&ntry  was  driven 
back  with  frightftd  slaughter.  Terror  began  to  spread 
fiist  from  man  to  man.  At  that  moment,  the  fieiy 
cavalry  of  Laudohn,  still  fresh,  rushed  on  the  wavering 
ranks.  Then  followed  an  universal  rout.  Frederic 
himself  wa.s  on  the  point  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
conquerors,  and  was  with  difficulty  saved  by  a  gallant 
officer,  who,  at  the  head  of  a  handful  of  Hussars, 
made  good  a  diversion  of  a  few  minutes.  Shattered 
in  body,  shattered  in  mind,  the  King  reached  that 
night  a  village  which  the  Cossacks  had  plundered ; 
and  there,  in  a  ruined  and  deserted  ^m-house,  flung 
himself  on  a  heap  of  straw.  He  had  sent  to  Berlin  a 
second  despatch  very  different  from  his  first ;  —  "  Let 
the  royal  family  leave  Berlin.  Send  the  archives  to 
Potsdam.  The  town  may  make  terms  with  the 
enemy." 

The  defeat  was,  in  truth,  overwhelming.  Of  fifty 
thousand*  men  who  had  that  morning  marched  under 
the  black  eagles,  not  three  thousand  remained  together. 
The  King  bethought  him  again  of  his  corrosive  subli- 
mate, and  wrote  to  bid  adieu  to  his  friends,  and  to  give 
directions  as  to  the  measures  to  be  taken  in  the  event 
of  his  death:  —  "I  have  no  resource  left" — such  is 
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the  language  of  one  of .  his  letters  —  **  all  is  lost.  I  wiU 
not  survive  the  ruin  of  mj  country.  Farewell  foi 
ever." 

But  the  mutual  jealousies  of  the  confederates  pre- 
vented them  from  following  up  their  victory.  They 
lost  a  few  days  in  loitering  and  squabbling ;  and  a  few 
days,  improved  by  Frederic,  were  worth  more  than  the 
years  of  other  men.  On  the  morning  after  the  battle, 
he  had  got  together  eighteen  thousand  of  his  troops. 
Very  soon  his  force  amounted  to  thirty  thousand. 
Guns  were  procured  from  the  neighbouring  fortresses ; 
and  there  was  again  an  army.  Berlin  was  for  the 
present  safe ;  but  calamities  came  pouring  on  the  King 
in  uninterrupted  succession.  One  of  his  generals, 
with  a  large  body  of  troops,  was  taken  at  Mazen  ; 
another  was  defeated  at  Meissen ;  and  when  at  length 
the  campaign  of  1759  closed,  in  the  midst  of  a  rigorous 
winter,  the  situation  of  Prussia  appeared  desperate. 
The  only  consoling  circumstance  was,  that,  in  the  West, 
Ferdinand  of  Brunswick  had  been  more  fortunate  than 
his  master ;  and  by  a  series  of  exploits,  of  which  the 
battle  of  Minden  was  the  most  glorious,  had  removea 
all  apprehension  of  danger  on  the  side  of  France. 

The  fifth  year  was  now  about  to  conunence.  It 
seemed  impossible  that  the  Prussian  territories,  re- 
peatedly devastated  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  in- 
vaders, could  longer  support  the  contest.  But  the 
King  carried  on  war  as  no  European  power  has  ever 
carried  on  war,  except  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety 
during  the  great  agony  of  the  French  Revolution.  He 
governed  his  kingdom  as  he  would  have  governed  a 
besieged  town,  not  caring  to  what  extent  property  was 
destroyed,  or  the  pursuits  of  civil  life  suspended,  so 
that   he   did  but  make  head  against  the  enemy.     As 
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long  as  there  was  a  man  lelFfc  in  Prussia,  that  man 
might  carry  a  musket ;  as  long  as  there  was  a  horse 
left,  that  horse  might  draw  artillery.  The  coin  was 
debased,  the  civil  ftmctionaries  were  left  unpaid;  in 
some  provinces  civil  government  altogether  ceased  to 
exist.  Bat  there  were  still  rye-bread  and  potatoes; 
there  were  still  lead  and  gunpowder ;  and,  while  the 
means  of  sustaining  and  destroying  life  remained,  Fred- 
eric was  determined  to  fight  it  out  to  the  very  last. 

The  earlier  part  of  the  campaign  of  1760  was  un- 
fitvonrable  to  him.  Berlin  was  again  occupied  by  the 
enemy.  Great  contributions  were  levied  on  the  inhab- 
itants, and  the  royal  palace  was  plundered.  But  at 
length,  after  two  years  of  calamity,  victory  came  back 
to  his  arms.  At  Lignitz  he  gained  a  great  battle  over 
Landohn ;  at  Toigau,  aft;er  a  day  of  horrible  carnage, 
he  triumphed  over  Daun.  The  fifth  year  closed,  and 
still  the  event  was  in  suspense.  In  the  countries  where 
the  war  had  raged,  the  misery  and  exhaustion  were 
more  appalling  than  ever ;  but  still  there  were  left  men 
and  beasts,  arms  and  food,  and  still  Frederic  fought  on. 
In  truth  he  had  now  been  baited  into  savageness.  His 
heart  was  ulcerated  with  hatred.  The  implacable  re- 
sentment with  which  his  enemies  persecuted  him, 
though  originally  provoked  by  his  own  \uiprincipled 
ambition,  excited  in  him  a  thirst  for  vengeance  which 
he  did  not  even  attempt  to  conceal.  ^'  It  is  hard,"  he 
says  in  one  of  his  letters^  ^'  for  man  to  bear  what  I  bear. 
I  begin  to  feel  that,  as  the  Italians  say,  revenge  is  a 
pleasure  for  the  gods.  My  philosophy  is  worn  out  by 
mSenng.  I  am  no  saint,  like  those  of  whom  we  read 
in  the  legends  ;  and  I  will  own  that  I  should  die  con- 
tent  if  only  I  could  first  inflict  a  portion  of  the  mis€iy 
which  I  endure.'^ 

TOU  ▼'.  11 
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Borne  up  by  such  feelings  he  straggled  with  varions 
success,  but  constant  glory,  through  the  campaign  of 
1761.  On  the  whole,  the  result  of  this  campaign  was 
disastrous  to  Prussia.  No  great  battle  was  gained  by 
the  enemy ;  but,  in  spite  of  the  desperate  bounds  of  the 
hunted  tiger,  the  circle  of  pursuers  was  hat  closing 
round  him.  Laudohn  had  surprised  the  important  for- 
tress of  Schweidnitz.  With  that  fortress,  half  of  Si- 
lesia, and  the  command  of  the  most  important  defiles 
through  the  mountains,  had  been  transferred  to  the 
Austrians.  The  Russians  had  overpowered  the  King's 
generals  in  Pomerania.  The  country  was  so  completely 
desolated  that  he  began,  by  his  own  confession,  to  look 
round  him  with  blank  despair,  unable  to  imagine  where 
recruits,  horses,  or  provisions  were  to  be  found. 

Just  at  this  time  two  great  events  brought  on  a  com- 
plete change  in  the  relations  of  almost  all  the  powers  of 
Europe.  One  of  those  events  was  &e  retirement  of 
Mr.  Pitt  from  office ;  the  other  was  the  death  of  the 
Empress  Elizabeth  of  Russia. 

The  retirement  of  Pitt  seemed  to  be  an  omen  of  utter 

ruin  to  the  House  of  Brandenburg.     His  proud  and 

vehement  nature  was  incapable  of  any  thing  that  looked 

like  either  fear  or  treachery.     He  had  often  declared 

that,  while  *he  was  in  power,  England  should  never 

make  a  peace  of  Utrecht,  should  never,  for  any  selfish 
object,  abandon  an  ally  even  in  the  last  eztremi^  of 

distress.  The  Continental  war  was  his  own  war.  He 
had  been  bold  enough,  he  who  in  former  times  had  at- 
tacked, with  irresistible  powers  of  oratory,  the  Hano- 
verian policy  of  Carteret,  and  the  German  subsidies  of 
Newcastle,  to  declare  that  Hanover  ought  to  be  as  dear 
to  us  as  Hampshire,  and  that  he  would  conquer  Amer- 
ica in  Germany.     He  had  fallen ;  and  the  power  which 
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he  had  exercised,  not  always  with  discretion,  but  al* 
wajs  with  Tigonr  and  genius,  had  derolved  on  a  &• 
Toniite  who  was  the  repres^itative  of  the  Tory  partj, 
of  the  party  which  had  thwarted  WilHam,  which  had 
persecuted  Marlborough,  and  which  had  given  up  the 
Catalans  to  the  vengeance  of  Philip  of  Anjou.  To 
make  peace  with  France,  to  shake  off,  with  all,  or  more 
than  all,  the  speed  compatible  with  decency,  every 
Continental  connection,  these  were  among  the  chief  ob- 
jects of  the  new  Minister.  The  policy  then  followed 
inspired  Frederic  with  an  unjust,  but  deep  and  bitter 
avenioQ  to  the  Enghsh  name,  and  produced  efiects 
which  are  still  felt  throughout  the  civilised  world.  To 
that  policy  it  was  owing  that,  some  years  later,  Eng- 
land could  not  find  on  the  whole  Continent  a  single 
ally  to  stand  by  her,  in  her  extreme  need,  against  the 
House  of  Bourbon.  To  that  policy  it  was  owing  that 
Frederic,  alienated  firom  England,  was  compelled  to 
connect  himself  closely,  during  his  *  later  years,  with 
Russia,  and  was  induced  to  assist  in  that  great  crime, 
the  firoitiiil  parent  of  other  great  crimes,  the  first  pap- 
titiofi  of  Poland. 

Scarcely  had  the  retreat  of  Mr.  Pitt  deprived  Prus- 
sia of  her  only  firiend,  when  the  death  of  Elizabeth 
produced  an  entire  revolution  in  the  politics  of  the 
North.  The  Grand  Duke  Peter, 'her  nephew,  who 
now  ascended  the  Russian  throne,  was  not  merely  firee 
firum  the  prejudices  which  his  aunt  had  entertained 
against  Frederic,  but  was  a  worshipper,  a  servile  imi- 
tator of  the  great  King.  The  days  of  the  new  Czar's 
government  were  few  and  evil,  but  sufficient  to  produce 
a  change  in  the  whole  state  of  Christendom.  He  set 
the  Prussian  prisoners  at  liberty,  fitted  them  out  de- 
cently, and  sent  ihem  back  to  their  master ;  he  with 
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drew  his  troops  from  the  provinces  which  Elizabeth  had 
decided  on  incorporating  with  her  dominions ;  and  he 
absolved  all  those  Prussian  subjects,  who  had  been 
compelled  to  swear  fealty  to  Russia,  from  their  engage- 
ments. 

Not  content  with  concluding  peace  on  terms  favour- 
able to  Prussia,  he  solicited  rank  in  the  Prussian  ser- 
vice, dressed  himself  in  a  Prussian  uniform,  wore  the 
Black  Eagle  of  Prussia  on  his  breast,  made  preparations 
for  visiting  Prussia,  in  order  to  have  an  interview  with 
the  object  of  his  idolatry,  and  actually  sent  fifteen 
thousand  excellent  troops  to  reinforce  the  shattered 
army  of  Frederic.  Thus  stren^gthened,  the  King  speed- 
ily repaired  the  losses  of  the  preceding  year,  recon- 
quered Silesia,  defeated  Daun  at  Buckersdorf,  invested 
and  retook  Schweidnitz,  and,  at  the  close  of  the  year, 
presented  to  the  forces  of  Maria  Theresa  a  fix)nt  as  for- 
midable as  before  the  great  reverses  of  1759.  Before 
the  end  of  the  campaign,  his  friend,  the  emperor  Peter, 
having  by  a  series  of  absurd  insults  to  the  institutions, 
manners,  and  feelings  of  his  people,  united  them  in 
hostility  to  his  person  and  government,  was  deposed 
and  murdered.  The  Empress,  who,  under  the  title  of 
Catharine  the  Second,  now  assumed  the  supreme  power, 
was,  at  the  commencement  of  her  administration,  by 
no  means  partial  to  .Frederic,  and  refiised  to  permit 
her  troops  to  remain  under  his  command.  But  she 
observed  the  peace  made  by  her  husband ;  and 
Prussia  was  no  longer  threatened  by  danger  from  the 
East. 

England  and  France  at  the  same  time  paired  off 
together.  They  concluded  a  treaty,  by  which  they 
bound  themselves  to  observe  neutrality  with  respect  to 
the  Grerroan  war.     Thus  the  coalitions  on  both  sides 
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were  dissolved  i  and  the  original  enemies,  Austria  and 
Prussia,  remained  alone  confronting  each  other. 

Austria  had  undoubtedly  far  gi*eater  means  than 
Prussia,  and  was  less  exhausted  by  hostilities;  yet  it 
seemed  hardly  possible  that  Austria  could  effect  alone 
what  she  had  in  vain  attempted  to  effect  when  sup- 
ported by  France  on  the  one  side,  and  by  Rus^  on 
the  other.  Danger  also  began  to  menace  the  Imperial 
house  from  another  quarter.  The  Ottoman  Porte  held 
threatening  language,  and  a  hundred  thousand  Turks 
were  mustered  on  the  frontiers  of  Hungary.  The 
proud  and  revengefrd  spirit  of  the  Empress  Queen  at 
length  gave  way ;  and,  in  February,  1763,  the  peace 
of  Hubertsburg  put  an  end  to  the  conflict  which  had, 
during  seven  years,  devastated  Germany.  The  King 
ceded  nothing.  The  whole  Continent  in  arms  had 
proved  unable  to  tear  Silesia  from  that  iron  grasp. 

The  war  was  over.  Frederic  was  safe.  His  gloiy 
was  beyond  the  reach  of  envy.  If  he  had  not  made 
conquests  as  vast  as  those  of  Alexander,  of  Csesar, 
and  of  Napoleon,  if  he  had  not,  on  fields  of  battle, 
enjoyed  the  constant  success  of  Marlborough  and 
Wellington,  he  had  yet  given  an  example  unrivalled 
in  history  of  what  capacity  and  resolution  can  effect 
against  ^e  greatest  superiority  of  power  and  the  ut- 
most spite  of  fortune.  He  entered  Berlin  in  triumph, 
after  an  absence  of  more  than  six  years.  The  streets 
were  brilliantly  lighted  up ;  and,  as  he  passed  along  in 
an  open  carriage,  with  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick  at  his 
side,  the  multitude  saluted  him  with  loud  praises  and 
blessings.  He  was  moved  by  those  marks  of  attach- 
ment, and  repeatedly  exclaimed  ^^  Long  live  my  deai* 
people  I  Long  live  my  children  I "  Yet,  jsven  in  the 
midst  of  that  gay  spectacle,  he  could  not  but  perceive 
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everywhere  the  tra€es  of  destmction  and  decay.  The 
city  had  been  more  than  once  plundered.  The  popu- 
lation had  considerably  diminished.  Berlin,  however, 
had.  suffered  little  when  compared  with  most  parts  of 
the  kingdom.  The  ruin  of  private  fortunes,  the  dis- 
tress of  all  ranks,  was  such  as  might  appal  the  firmest 
mind.  Almost  every  [nrovince  had  been  the  seat  of 
war,  and  of  war  conducted  with  merciless  ferocity. 
Clouds  of  Croatians  had  descended  on  Silesia.  Tens 
of  thousands  of  Cossacks  had  been  let  loose  on  Pome- 
rania  and  Brandenburg.  The  mere  contributicNis  lev- 
ied by  the  invaders  amounted,  it  was  said,  to  more  than 
a  hundred  millions  <^  dollars ;  and  the  value  of  what 
they  extorted  was  probably  much  less  than  the  value 
of  what  they  destroyed.  The  fields  lay  uncultivated. 
The  very  seed-<;om  had  been  devoured  in  the  madness 
of  hunger.  Famine,  and  contagious  maladies  pro- 
duced by  famine,  had  swept  away  the  herds  and  flocks ; 
and  there  was  reason  to  fear  that  a  great  pestilence 
among  the  human  race  was  likely  to  follow  in  the  train 
of  that  tremendous  war.  Near  fifteen  thousand  houses 
had  been  burned  to  the  ground.  The  population  of 
the  kingdom  had  in  seven  years  decreased  to  the  fright- 
fill  extent  of  ten  per  cent.  A  sixth  of  the  males  capa- 
ble of  bearing  arms  had  actually  perished  on  the  field 
>f  battle.  In  some  districts,  no  labourers,  except 
iiromen,  were  seen  in  the  fields  at  harvest-tiBLe.  In 
others,  the  traveller  passed  shuddering  through  a  suc- 
cession ot  silent  villages,  in  which  not  a  single  inhabi- 
tant remained.  The  currency  had  been  debased ;  the 
auUiority  of  laws  and  ma^trates  had  been  suspended ; 
the  whole  social  system  was  deranged.  For,  during 
that  convulsive  struggle,  eveiy  thing  that  was  not  mili- 
tary violence  was  anarchy.     Even  the  army  was  dis- 
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<»rgaiiized.  Some  great  generals,  and  a  crowd  of  ex- 
cellent officers,  had  fiJlen,  and  it  had  been  impossible 
to  supply  their  place.  The  difficulty  of  finding  re- 
cruits had,  towards  the  olose  of  the  war,  been  so  fireat, 
that  selection  and  rejection  were  impossible.  Whole 
battalions  w^:^  composed  of  deserters  or  of  prisoners. 
It  was  hardly  to  be  hoped  that  thirty  years  of  repose 
and  industry  would  repair  the  ruin  produced  by  seven 
years  of  havoc.  One  consolatory  circumstance,  indeed, 
there  was.  No  debt  had  been  incurred.  The  burdens 
of  the  war  had  been  terrible,  almost  insni^rtable ;  but 
no  airear  was  left  to  embarrass  the  finances  in  time  c^ 


Here,  for  the  present,  we  must  pause.  We  have 
accompanied  Frederic  to  the  close  of  his  career  as  a 
warrior.  Possibly,  when  these  Memoirs  are  completed, 
we  may  resume  the  consideration  of  his  character,  and 
give  some  account  of  his  domestic  and  foreign  policy, 
and  of  his  private  habits,  during  the  many  years  of 
tnmanillity  which  followed  the  Seven  Tears'  War. 


MADAME  D'ARBLAY.* 

{EcSmbfirgk  JKewato,  Jannsry,  1848.) 

Though  the  world  saw  and  heard  little  of  Madame 
D'Arblay  during  the  last  forty  years  of  her  life,  and 
though  that  little  did  not  add  to  her  fame,  there  were 
thousands,  we  believe,  who  felt  a  singular  emotion 
when  they  learned  that  she  was  no  longer  among  us. 
The  news  of  her  death  carried  the  minds  of  men 
back  at  one  leap  oyer  two  generations,  to  the  time 
when  her  first  Uterary  triumphs  were  won.  All  those 
whom  we  had  been  accustomed  to  revere  as  intellect- 
ual patriarchs  seemed  children  when  compared  with 
her ;  for  Burke  had  sate  up  all  night  to  read  her 
writings,  and  Johnson  had  pronounced  her  superior 
to  Fielding,  when  Rogers  was  still  a  schoolboy,  and 
Southey  still  in  petticoats.  Yet  more  strange  did  it 
seem  that  we  should  just  have  lost  one  whose  name 
had  been  widely  celebrated  before  anybody  had  heard 
of  some  illustrious  men  who,  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty 
years  ago,  were,  after  a  long  and  splendid  career, 
borne  with  honoiu:  to  the  grave.  Yet  so  it  was. 
Francis  Bumey  was  at  the  height  of  fame  and  popu- 
larity before  Cowper  had  published  his  first  volume, 
before  Person  had  gone  up  to  college,  before  Pitt  had 
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tskea  his  seat  in  the  Honse  of  Commons,  hefore  the 
▼oice  of  Erskine  had  been  once  heard  in  Westminster 
Hall.  Since  the  appearance  of  her  first  work,  sixtj- 
two  years  had  passed;  and  this  interval  had  been 
crowded,  not  only  with  pohtical,  bat  also  with  intel- 
lectual revolutions.  Thousands  of  reputations  had, 
daring  that  period,  sprung  up,  bloomed,  withered,  and 
disappeared.  New  kinds  of  composition  had  come 
into  fiushion,  had  got  out  of  feshion,  had  been  derided, 
bad  been  forgotten.  The  fooleries  of  Delia  Crusca, 
and  the  fooleries  of  Eotzebue,  had  for  a  time  bewitched 
the  multitude,  but  had  left  no  trace  behind  them ;  nor 
had  misdirected  genius  been  able  to  save  from  decay  the 
once  flourishing  schools  of  Godwin,  of  Darwin,  and  of 
Radcliffe.  Many  books,  written  fqr  temporary  effect, 
had  run  through  six  or  seven  editions,  and  had  then 
been  gathered  to  the  novels  of  A&a  Behn,  and  the  epic 
poems  of  Sir  Richard  Blackmore.  Yet  the  early  works 
of  Madame  D'Arblay,  in  spite  of  the  lapse  of  years,  in 
spite  of  the  change  of  manners,  in  spite  of  the  popu- 
larity deservedly  obtained  by  some  of  her  rivals,  con- 
tinued to  hold  a  high  place  in  the  public  esteem.  She 
lived  to  be  a  classic.  Time  set  on  her  fame,  before  she 
went  hence,  that  seal  which  is  seldom  set  except  on  the 
fiune  of  the  departed.  Like  Sir  Condy  Rackrent  in  the 
tale,  she  survived  her  own  wake,  and  overheard  the 
judgment  of  posterity. 

Having  always  felt  a  warm  and  sincere,  though  not 
A  blind  admiration  for  her  talents,  we  rejoiced  to  learn 
that  her  Diary  was  about  to  be  made  pubUc.  Our 
hopes,  it  is  true,  were  not  unmixed  with  fears.  We 
could  not  forget  the  &te  of  the  Memoirs  of  Dr.  Bar- 
ney, which  were  published  ten  years  ago.  That  unfor- 
tunate book  contained  much  that  w«s   curious  and 
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interesting.  Yet  it  was  recdved  with  a  cry  of  diagnst, 
and  was  speedily  consigned  to  oblivion.  The  tmth  is, 
that  it  deserved  its  doom.  It  was  written  in  Madame 
D'Arblay's  later  style,  the  worst  style  that  has  ever 
been  known  among  men.  No  genius,  no  information^ 
could  save  from  proscription  a  book  so  written.  We, 
theref<M:e,  opened  the  Diaiy  with  no  small  aaziety, 
trembling  lest  we  should  light  upon  some  of  that 
peculiar  rhetoric  which  deforms  almost  eveiy  page  of 
the  Memoirs,  and  whidi  it  is  imposnble  to  read  without 
a  sensation  made  up  of  mirth,  shame,  and  loathing. 
We  soon,  however,  discovered  to  our  great  delight  that 
this  Diary  was  kept  before  Madame  D'Arblay  became 
eloquent.  It  is,  f<»r  the  most  part,  written  in  her 
eariiest  and  best  manner,  in  true  woman's  English, 
clear,  natural,  and  lively.  The  two  works  are  lying 
side  by  side  before  us ;  and  we  never  turn  from  the 
Memoirs  to  the  Diaiy  without  a  sense  of  relief.  The 
difference  is  as  great  as  the  difference  between  the 
atmosphere  of  a  perfumer's  shop,  fetid  with  lavender 
water  and  jasmine  soap,  and  the  air  of  a  heath  on  a  fine  • 
morning  in  May.  Both  works  ou^t  to  be  consulted 
by  ev&j  person  who  wishes  to  be  well  acquainted  with 
the  history  of  our  literature  and  our  mannas.  But  to 
read  the  Diary  is  a  pleasure ;  to  read  the  Memoirs  will 
always  be  a  task. 

We  may,  perhaps,  afford  some  harmless  amusement 
to  our  readers,  if  we  attempt,  with  the  help  of  these  two 
books,  to  give  them  an  account  of  the  most  important 
years  of  Madame  D'Arblay's  life, 

She  w^  descended  from  a  family  which  hore  the  name 
of  Ma^umey,  and  which,  though  probably  of  Irish 
origin,  had  hem  long  setded  in  Shropshire,  and  was 
possessed  of  considerable  estates  in  that  county.     Un- 
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happily,  many  years  before  lier  birth,  the  MacburneTS 
began,  as  if  of  set  purpose  and  in  a  spirit  of  determined 
rivalry,  to  expose  and  ruin  themselves.  The  heir  ap- 
parent, Mr.  James  Macbumey,  offended  his  father  by 
making  a  runaway  match  with  an  actress  from  Good- 
man's Fields.  The  old  gentleman  could  devise  no  more 
judicions  mode  of  wreaking  vengeance  on  his  undutifiil 
boy  than  by  marrying  the  cook.  The  cook  gave  birth 
to  a  son  named  Joseph,  who  succeeded  to  all  the  lands 
of  the  fionily,  while  James  was  cut  off  with  a  shilling. 
The  fiivourite  son,  however,  was  so  e;Ktrav^^mt,  that 
he  soon  became  as  poor  as  his  disinherited  brother. 
Both  were  forced  to  earn  their  bread  by  their  labour. 
Joseph  turned  dancing  master,  and  settled  in  Norfolk. 
James  struck  off  the  Mac  from  the  beginning  of  his 
name,  and  set  up  as  a  portrait  painter  at  Chester.  Here 
he  had  a  son  named  Charles,  well  known  as  the  author 
of  the  History  of  Music,  and  as  the  &ther  of  two  re- 
markable children,  of  a  son  distinguished  by  learning, 
and  of  a  daughter  still  more  honourably  distinguished 
by  genius. 

Charles  early  showed  a  taste  for  that  art,  of  which, 
at  a  later  period,  he  became  the  historian*  He  was 
apprenticed  to  a  celebrated  musician  in  London,  and 
applied  himself  to  study  with  vigour  and  success.  He 
soon  found  a  kind  and  munificent  patron  in  Fulk  Gre- 
ville,  a  highborn  and  highbred  man,  who  seems  to  have 
had  in  large  measure  all  the  accomplishments  and  all 
the  follies,  all  the  virtues  and  all  the  vices,  which,  a 
hondred  years  ago,  were  considered  as  making  up  the 
character  of  ^  fine  gentleman.  Under  such  protec- 
tion, the  yotmg  artist  had  every  prospect  of  a  brilliant 
care^  jn  the  capital.  But  l^is  health  &iled.  It  be- 
cnQe  ueoossary  for  bim  to  retreat  from  the  smoke  and 
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river  fog  of  London,  to  the  pnre  air  of  the  coast.  He 
accepted  the  place  of  organist,  at  Lynn,  and  settled  at 
that  town  with  a  young  lady  who  had  recently  become 
his  wife. 

At  Lynn,  in  June,  1752,  Frances  Bumey  was  bom. 
Nothing  in  her  childhood  indicated  that  she  would, 
while  still  a  young  woman,  have  secured  for  herself 
an  honourable  and  permanent  place  among  English 
writers.  She  was  shy  and  silent.  Her  brothers  and 
sisters  called  her  a  dunce,  and  not  without  some  show 
of  reason ;  for  at  eight  years  old  she  did  not  know  her 
letters. 

In  1760,  Mr.  Bumey  quitted  Lynn  for  London,  and 
took  '^  house  in  Poland  Street ;  a  situation  which  had 
been  fashionable  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  but  which, 
since  that  time,  had  been  deserted  by  most  of  its  wealthy 
and  noble  inhabitants.  He  afterwards  resided  in  Saint 
Martin's  Street,  on  the  south  side  of  Leicester  Square. 
His  house  there  is  still  well  known,  and  will  continue 
to  be  well  known  as  long  as  our  island  retains  any  trace 
of  civilisation  ;  for  it  was  the  dwelling  of  Newton,  and 
the  square  turret  wbich  distinguishes  it  from  all  the  sur- 
rounding buildings  was  Newton's  observatory. 

Mr.  Bumey  at  once  obtained  as  many  pupils  of  the 
most  respectable  description  as  he  had  time  to  attend, 
and  was  thus  enabled  to  support  his  family,  modestly 
indeed,  and  frugally,  but  in  comfort  and  independ- 
ence. His  professional  merit  obtained  for  him  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Music  from  the  University  of 
Oxford ;  and  his  works  on  subjects  connected  with  his 
art  gained  for  him  a  place,  respectable,  though  certainly 
not  eminent,  among  men  of  letters. 

The  progress  of  the  mind  of  Frances  Bumey,  frcm 
her  ninth   to  her  twenty-fifth  year,  well   deserves  to 
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be  recorded.  When  her  education  had  proceeded  no 
further  than  the  homhook,  she  lost  her  mother,  and 
thenceforward  she  educated  herself.  Her  father  ap- 
pears to  have  heen  as  had  a  father  as  a  very  honest, 
affectionate,  and  sweet  tempered  man  can  well  he.  He 
loved  his  daughter  dearly  ;  but  it  never  seems  to  have 
occurred  to  him  that  a  parent  has  other  duties  to  per- 
form to  children  than  that  of  fondling  them.  It  would 
indeed  have  been  impossible  for  him  to  superintend 
their  education  himself.  His  professional  engagements 
occupied  him  all  daj.  At  seven  in  the  morning  he 
began  to  attend  his  pupils,  and,  when  London  was 
fiiU,  was  sometimes  employed  in  teaching  till  eleven  at 
night.  He  was  often  forced  to  carry  in  his  pocket  a 
tin  box  of  sandwiches,  and  a  bottle  of  wine*  and  water, 
on  which  he  dined  in  a  hackney  coach,  while  hurrying 
from  one  scholar  to  another.  Two  of  his  daughters  he 
sent  to  a  seminary  at  Paris;  but  he  imagined  that 
Frances  would  run  some  risk  of  being  perverted  from 
the  Protestant  faith  if  she  were  educated  in  a  Catholic 
countiy,  and  he  therefore  kept  her  at  home.  No 
governess,  no  teacher  of  any  art  or  of  any  language, 
was  provided  for  her.  But  one  of  her  sisters  showed 
her  how  to  write ;  and,  before  she  was  fourteen,  she 
began  to  find  pleasure  in  reading. 

It  was  not,  however,  by  reading  that  her  intellect 
was  formed.  Indeed,  when  her  best  novels  were  pro- 
duced, her  knowledge  of  books  was  very  small.  When 
at  the  height  of  her  &me,  she  was  unacquainted  with 
the  most  celebrated  works  of  Voltaire  and  Moliere ; 
and,  what  seems  still  more  extraordinary,  had  never 
heard  or  seen  a  line  of  Churchill,  who,  when  she  was 
a  girl,  was  the  most  popular  of  living  poets.  It  is 
particularly  deserving  of  observation  that  she  appears 
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to  have  been  hj  no  means  a  novel  reader.  Her  father's 
library  was  large;  and  he  had  admitted  into  it  so 
many  books  which  rigid  moralists  generally  exclude 
that  he  felt  uneasy,  as  he  afterwards  owned,  when 
Johnson  began  to  examine  the  shelves.  But  in  the 
whole  collection  there  was  only  a  single  novel,  Field- 
ing's Amelia. 

An  education,  however,  which  to  most  girls  would 
have  been  useless,  but  which  suited  Fanny's  mind  bet- 
ter than  elaborate  culture,  was  in  constant  progress 
during  her  passage  from  childhood  to  womanhood.  The 
great  book  of  human  nature  was  turned  over  b^ore 
her.  Her  father's  social  position  was  very  peculiar- 
He  belonged  in  fortune  and  station  to  the  middle  clas8« 
His  daughters  seemed  to  have  been  suffered  to  mix 
fireely  with  those  whom  butlers  and  waiting  maids  call 
vulgar.  We  are  told  that  they  were  in  the  habit  of 
pla^ng  with  the  children  of  a  wigmaker  who  hved  in 
the  adjoining  house.  Yet  few  nobles  could  assemble  in 
the  most  stately  mansions  of  Grosvenor  Square  or  Saint 
James's  Square,  a  society  so  various  and  so  brilliant  as 
was  sometimes  to  be  found  in  Dr.  Bumey's  cabin.  Hia 
mind,  though  not  veiy  powerful  or  capacious,  was  rest- 
lessly active ;  and,  in  the  intervals  of  his  professional 
pursuits,  he  had  contrived  to  lay  up  much  miscellane- 
ous information.  3EIis  attainments,  the  suavity  of  his 
temper,  and  the  gentle  simplicity  of  his  manners,  had 
obtained  for  him  ready  admission  to  the  first  literary 
circles.  While  he  was  still  at  Lynn,  he  had  won  John- 
son's heart  by  sounding  with  honest  2^1  the'  praises  of 
the  English  Dictionary.  In  London  the  two  friends 
met  frequently,  and  agreed  most  harmoniously.  One 
tie,  indeed,  was  wanting  to  their  mutual  attachment* 
Bumey  loved  his  own  art  passionately ;  and  Johnson 
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rust  knew  the  bell  of  Saint  Clement's  clmrch  from  the 
oi^gaa.  They  had,  however,  many  topics  in  common  ; 
and  on  winter  nights  their  conversations  were  some- 
tifiies  prolcmged  till  the  &ce  had  gone  out,  and  the 
candles  had  bnmed  awaj  to  the  wicks.  Bnmey's  ad- 
miration of  the  powers  which  had  produced  Rasselas  and 
The  Rambler  bcnrdered  oa  idolatry.  Johnson,  on  the 
other  hand,  condescesided  to  ^owl  out  that  Bnmej 
was  an  hoofist  fellow,  a  man  whiHn  it  was  impossible 
not  to  like. 

Garrick,  too,  was  a  freqnent  visiter  in  Poland  Street 
and  Saint  Mardn's  Lane.  That  wondei?fol  actor  loved 
the  society  of  children,  partly  from  good  nature,  and 
partly  from  vanity.  The  ecstasies  of  mirth  and  t^ror, 
which  his  gestures  and  play  of  countenaiice  nevor 
fiuTed  to  produce  in  a  nnisery,  flattered  him  quite  as 
much  as  the  aj^lause  of  mature  critics.  He  often  ex- 
hibited all  his  powers  of  mimicry  for  the  amusement 
of  liie  little  Barneys,  awed  them  by  shudd^ing  and 
crouching  as  if  he  saw  a  ghost,  scared  them  by  raving 
like  a  maniac  in  Samt  Luke's,  and  then  at  once  be- 
cune  an  auctioneer,  a  chimneysweeper,  or  an  old  wo- 
man, and  made  ihem  laugh  till  the  tears  ran  down  their 
cheeks. 

But  it  would  be  tedious  to  recount  the  names  of  all 
the  men  of  letters  and  artists  whom  Frances  Bumey 
had  an  c^portunily  of  seeing  and  hearing.  Colman, 
T?nning,  Harris,  Baretti,  Hawkesworth,  Reynolds, 
Bany,  were  among  those  who  occasionally  surrounded 
the  tea  table  and  supper  tray  at  her  facer's  modest 
dwelling.  This  was  not  all.  The  distinction  which 
Dr.  Bumey  had  acquired  as  a  musician,  and  ibs  the 
historian  of  nrasic,  attracted  to  his  house  the  most  emi- 
nent musical  performers  of  that  age.    The  greatest 
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Italian  singers  who  visited  England  regarded  him  as 
the  dispenser  of  fiune  in  their  art,  and  exerted  them- 
selves to  obtain  his  su&age.  Pachierotti  became  his 
intimate  friend.  The  rapacious  Agujari,  who  sang  for 
nobody  else  under  fiftj  pounds  an  air,  sang  her  best  for 
Dr.  Bumey  without  a  fee ;  and  in  the  company  of  Dr. 
Bumey  even  the  haughty  and  iBccentric  Gabrielli  con- 
strained herself  to  behave  with  civility.  It  was  thus  in 
Ufa  power  to  give,  with  scarcely  any  expense,  concerts 
equal  to  those  of  the  aristocracy.  On  such  occasions 
the  quiet  street  in  which  he  lived  was  blocked  up  by 
coroneted  chariots,  and  his  Uttle  drawingroom  was 
crowded  with  peers,  peeresses,  ministers,  and  ambassar 
dors.  On  one  evening,  of  which  we  happen  to  have  a 
full  account,  there  were  present  Lord  Mulgrave,  Lord 
Bruce,  Lord  and  Lady  Edgecumbe,  Lord  Barrington 
from  the  War  Office,  Lord  Sandwich  from  the  Admi- 
ralty, Lord  Ashbumham,  with  his  gold  key  dangling 
from  his  pocket,  and  the  French  Ambassador,  M.  De 
Guignes,  renowned  for  his  fine  person  and  for  his  suc- 
cess in  gallantry.  But  the  great  show  of  the  night  was 
the  Russian  ambassador.  Count  OrlofF,  whose  gigantic 
figure  was  all  in  a  blaze  with  jewels,  and  in  whose  de- 
meanour the  untamed  ferocity  of  the  Scythian  might 
be  discerned  through  a  thin  varnish  of  French  polite- 
ness. As  he  stalked  about  the  small  parlour,  brushing 
the  ceiling  with  his  toupee,  the  girls  whispered  to  each 
other,  with  mingled  admiration  and  horror,  that  he  was 
the  favoured  lover  of  his  august  mistress ;  that  he  had 
borne  the  chief  part  in  the  revolution  to  which  she 
ov/ed  her  throne ;  and  that  his  huge  hands,  now  glitter- 
ing with  diamond  rings,  had  given  the  last  squeeze  to 
the  windpipe  of  Iier  unfortunate  husband. 

With  such  illustrious  guests  as  these  were  mingled 
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all  the  most  remarkable  specimens  of  the  race  of  lions, 
a  kind  of  game  which  is  hnnted  in  London  every 
spring  with  more  than  Meltonian  ardonr  and  persever- 
ance. Brace,  who  had  washed  down  steaks  cut  firom 
living  oxen  with  water  &om  the  fountains  of  the  Nile, 
came  to  swagger  and  talk  about  his  travels.  Omai 
lisped  broken  English,  and  made  all  the  assembled 
musicians  hold  their  ears  by  howling  Otaheitean  love 
songs,  such  as  those  with  which  Oberea  charmed  her 
Opano. 

With  the  literary  and  &shionable  society,  which 
occasionally  met  under  Dr.  Bumey's  roof,  Frances  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  mingled.  She  was  not  a  mu- 
sician, and  could  therefore  bear  no  part  in  the  concerts. 
She  was  shy  almost  to  awkwardness,  and  scarcely  ever 
joined  in  the  conversation.  The  slightest  remark  from 
a  stranger  disconcerted  her ;  and  even  the  old  friends 
of  her  &ther  who  tried  to  draw  her  out  could  seldom 
extract  more  than  a  Yes  or  a  No.  Her  figure  was 
small,  her  face  not  distinguished  by  beauty.  She  was 
therefore  suflfered  to  withdraw  quietly  to  the  back- 
ground, and,  unobserved  herself,  to  observe  all  that 
passed.  Her  nearest  relations  were  aware  that  she  had 
good  sense,  but  seem  not  to  have  suspected  that,  under 
her  demure  and  basUul  deportment,  were  concealed  a 
fertile  invention  and  a  keen  sense  of  the  ridiculous. 
She  had  not,  it  is  true,  an  eye  for  the  fine  shades  of 
character,  but  every  marked,  peculiarity  instantly  caught 
h^  notice  and  remained  engraven  on  her  imagination. 
Thus,  while  still  a  girl,  she  had  laid  up  such  a  store  of 
materials  for  fiction  as  few  of  those  who  mix  much  in 
the  world  are  able  to  accumulate  during  a  long  life. 
She  had  watched  and  listened  to  people  of  every  class, 
from  prmces  and  great  officers  of  state  down  to  artists 
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Uving  in  garrets,  and  poets  fiuniliar  with  subternme« 
cookshops.  Hundreds  of  remarkable  persons  had  passed 
in  review  before  her,  English,  French,  German,  Italian, 
lords  and  fiddlers,  deans  of  cathedrals  and  managers  of 
theatres,  travellers  leading  abont  newly  caught  savages, 
and  singing  women  escorted  by  deputy  husbands. 

So  strong  was  the  impression  made  on  the  mind  of 
Frances  by  the  society  which  she  was  in  the  habit  of 
seeing  and  hearing,  that  she  began  to  write  little  ficti- 
tious narratives  as  soon  as  she  could  use  her  pen  with 
ease,  which,  as  we  have  said,  was  not  very  early.  Her 
sisters  were  amused  by  her  stories:  but  Dr.  Bumey 
knew  nothing  of  their  existence  ;  and  in  another  quar- 
ter her  Uterary  propensities  met  with  serious  discour- 
agement. When  she  was  fifteen,  her  &ther  U>ck  a 
second  wife.  The  new  Mrs.  Bumey  soon  found  out 
that  her  stepdaughter  was  fond  of  scribbling,  and  ddiv- 
ered  several  goodnatured  lectures  on  the  subject.  The 
advice  no  doubt  was  well  meant,  and  might  have  been 
given  by  the  most  judicious  friend ;  for  at  that  time, 
firom  causes  to  which  we  may  hereafter  advert,  nodiing 
could  be  more  disadvantageous  to  a  young  lady  than  to 
be  known  as  a  novelwriter.  .  Frances  yielded,  relin- 
quished her  fiivourite  pursuit,  and  made  a  bonfire  of  all 
her  manuscripts.^ 

She  now  hemmed  and  stitched  fi'om  fareakfiaust  to 
dinner  with  scrupulous  regularity.  But  the  dixmers  of 
that  time  were  early ;  and  the  afternoon  was  her  own. 
Though  she  had  given  up  novelwriting,  she  was  still 
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^  There  is  eome  difficulty  here  as  to  the  chronology.  ^  This  sacrifioe, 
says  the  editor  of  the  Diary,  **  was  made  In  the  young  authoresses  fifteenth 
jear.*'  This  could  not  be;  for  the  saoriflce  was  the  effect,  according  to 
the  editor*s  own  showing,  of  the  remonstrances  of  the  second  Mrs.  Bumey; 
and  Frances  was  in  her  sixteenth  year  when  her  father's  second  Quuriage 
tookphioe. 
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fi>nd  a£  using  her  pen.  She  began  to  keep  a  diary,  and 
ehe  corresponded  largely  with  a  person  who  seems  to 
have  had  the  chief  share  in  the  formation  of  her  mind. 
This  was  Samuel  Crisp,  an  old  friend  of  her  fiither. 
His  name,  well  known,  near  a  centnry  ago,  in  the  most 
splendid  circles  of  London,  has  long  been  forgotten. 
His  history  is,  however,  so  interesting  and  instractiye, 
that  it  tempts  us  to  venture  on  a  digressicm. 

Long  before  Frances  Bumey  was  bom,  Mr.  Crisp 
had  made  his  entrance  into  the  world,  with  every  ad- 
vantage. He  was  well  connected  and  well  educated. 
His  &ce  and  figure  were  conspicuously  handsome ;  his 
manners  were  polished;  his  fortune  was  easy;  his 
character  was  without  stain ;  he  Uved  in  the  best  soci- 
ety ;  he  had  read  much ;  he  talked  well ;  his  taste  in 
hteratore,  music,  painting,  architecture,  sculpture,  was 
held  in  high  esteem.  Nothing  that  the  world  can  give 
seemed  to  be  wanting  to  his  happiness  and  respecta- 
bility, except  that  he  should  understand  the  limits  of 
his  powers,  and  should  not  throw  away  distinctions 
which  were  within  his  reach  in  the  pursuit  of  distinc- 
tions which  were  unattainable. 

^  It  is  an  uncontrolled  truth,"  says  Swift,  ^^  that  no 
man  ever  made  an  ill  figure  who  understood  his  own 
talents,  nor  a  good  one  who  mistook  them."  Every 
,day  brings  with  it  firesh  illustrations  of  this  weighty 
saying  ;  but  the  best  commentary  that  we  remember  is 
the  hiatoiy  of  Samuel  Criq>.  Men  like  him  have  their 
proper  place,  and  it  is  a  most  important  one,  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Letters.  It  is  by  the  judgment  of 
such  men  that  the  rank  of  authors  is  finally  determined. 
It  is  neither  to  the  multitude,  nor  to  the  few  who  are 
gifted  with  great  creative  genius,  that  we  are  to  look 
for  sound  critical  decisions.      The  multitude,   unae- 
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quainted  with  the  best  models,  are  captivated  by 
whatever  stuns  and  dazzles  them.  They  deserted 
Mrs.  Siddons  to  run  after  Master  Betty ;  and  tliey 
now  prefer,  we  have  no  doubt,  Jack  Sheppard  to  Von 
Artevelde.  A  man  of  great  original  genius,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  man  who  has  attained  to  mastery  in  some 
high  walk  of  art,  is  by  no  means  to  be  impUddy  trusted 
as  a  judge  of  the  performances  of  others.  The  erroneous 
decisions  pronounced  by  such  men  are  without  number. 
It  is  commonly  supposed  that  jealousy  makes  them 
unjust.  But  a  more  creditable  explanation  may  easily 
be  found.  The  very  excellence  of  a  work  shows  that 
some  of  the  fiiculties  of  the  author  have  been  developed 
at  the  expense  of  the  rest ;  for  it  is  not  given  to  the 
human  intellect  to  expand  itself  widely  in  all  directions 
at  once,  and  to  be  at  the  same  time  gigantic  and  well 
proportioned.  Whoever  becomes  pre-eminent  in  any 
art,  nay,  in  any  style  of  art,  generally  does  so  by 
devoting  himself  with  intense  and  exclusive  enthusiasm 
to  the  pursuit  of  one  kind  of  excellence^  His  per- 
ception of  other  kinds  of  excellence  is  therefore  too 
often  impaired.  Out  of  his  own  department  he  praises 
and  blames  at  random,  and  is  far  less  to  be  trusted  than 
the  mere  connoisseur,  who  produces  nothing,  and 
whose  business  is  only  to  judge  and  enjoy.  One 
painter  is  distinguished  by  his  exquisite  finishing.  Ha 
toils  day  after  day  to  bring  the  veins  of  a  cabbage  leaf, 
the  folds  of  a  lace  veil,  the  wrinkles  of  an  old  woman's 
&ce,  nearer  and  nearer  to  perfection.  In  the  time 
which  he  employs  on  a  square  foot  of  canvass,  a  mastei 
of  a  different  order  covers  the  walls  of  a  palace  with 
gods  burying  giants  under  mountains,  or  makes  the 
cupola  of  a  church  alive  with  seraphim  and  martyrs. 
The  more  fervent  the  passion  of  each,  of  these  artists 
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f ..-r  his  art,  the  higher  the  merit  of  each  in  his  own  line, 
the  more  nnlikely  it  is  that  they  will  justly  appreciate 
each  other.  Many  persons  who  never  handled  a  pencil 
probably  do  far  more  justice  to  Michael  Angelo  than 
would  have  been  done  by  Gerard  Douw,  and  far  more 
ja^tice  to  Gerard  Douw  than  would  have  been  done  by 
Michael  Angelo. 

It  is  the  same  with  literature*  Thousands,  who 
have  no  spark  of  the  genius  of  Dryden  or  Wordsworth, 
do  to  Dryden  the  justice  which  has  never  been  done  by 
Wordsworth,  and  to  Wordsworth  the  justice  which,  we 
suspect,  would  never  have  been  done  by  Dryden* 
Grray,  Johnson,  Ridiardson,  Fielding,  are  all  highly 
esteemed  by  the  great  body  of  intelligent  and  well 
informed  men.  But  Gray  could  see  no  merit  in 
Rasselas ;  and  Johnson  could  see  no  merit  in  the  Bard* 
Fielding  thought  Richardson  a  solemn  prig;  and 
Sichardson  perpetually  expressed  contempt  and  disgust 
for  Fielding's  lowness* 

Mr.  Crisp  seems,  as  for  as  we  can  judge,  to  have 
been  a  man  eminently  qualified  for  the  usefiil  office  of 
a  connoisseur.  His  talents  and  knowledge-  fitted  him 
to  appreciate  justly  almost  every  species  of  intellectual 
superiority.  As  an  adviser  he  was  inestimable.  Nay, 
he  might  probably  have  held  a  respectable  rank  as  a 
writer,  if  he  would  have  confined  himself  to  some  de- 
partment of  literature  in  which  nothing  more  than 
sense,  taste,  and  reading  was  required.  Unhappily  he 
set  his  Heart  on  being  a  great  poet,  wrote  a  tragedy  in 
five  acts  on  the  death  of  Virginia,  and  ofiered  it  to 
Churrick,  who  was  his  personal  firiend.  Garrick  read, 
shook  his  head,  and  expressed  a  doubt  whether  it 
would  be  wise  in  Mr.  Crisp  to  stake  a  reputation, 
which  stood  high,  on  the  success  of  such  a  piece.     But 
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the  author,  blinded  by  ambition,  set  in  motion  a  nia- 
thinery  such  as  none  could  long  resist.  His  interces- 
sors were  the  most  eloquent  man  and  the  most 
lovely  woman  of  that  generation.  Pitt  was  induced 
to  read  Virginia,  and  to  prononnce  it  excellent.  Lady 
Coventry,  with  fingers  which  might  have  furnished  a 
model  to  sculptors,  forced  the  manuscript  into  the  re- 
luctant hand  of  the  manager ;  and,  in  the  year  1754, 
the  play  was  brought  forward. 

Nothing  that  skill  or  friendship  could  do  was  omitted. 
Garrick  wrote  both  prologue  and  epilogue.  The  aeal- 
ous  friends  of  the  author  filled  every  box;  and,  by 
their  strenuous  exertions,  the  life  of  the  play  was  pro- 
longed during  ten  nights.  But,  though  there  was  no 
clamorous  reprobation,  it  was  universally  felt  that  the 
attempt  had  failed.  When  Virginia  was  printed,  the 
public  disappointment  was  even  greater  than  at  the 
representation.  The  critics,  the  Monthly  Reviewers 
in  particular,  fell  on  plot,  characters,  and  diction  with- 
out mercy,  but,  we  fear,  not  without  justice*  We  have 
never  met  with  a  copy  of  the  play ;  but,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  scene  which  is  extracted  in  the  Gentle- 
man's Magazine,  and  which  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  malevolently  selected,  we  should  say  that  nothing 
but  the  acting  of  Garrick,  and  the  partiality  of  the 
audience,  could  have  saved  so  feeble  and  unnatural  a 
drama  from  instant  damnation. 

The  ambition  of  the  poet  was  still  unsubdued. 
When  the  London  season  closed,  he  applied  himself 
vigorously  to  the  work  of  removing  blemishes.  He 
does  not  seem  to  have  suspected,  what  we  are  strongly 
inclined  to  suspect,  that  the  whole  piece  was  one  blem- 
ish, and  that  the  passages  which  were  meant  to  be  fine, 
were,  in  truth,  bursts  of  that  tame  extravagance  into 
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which  writers  fall,  when  they  set  themselyes  to  be  sub- 
lime and  pathetic  in  spite  of  nature.  He  omitted, 
added,  retouched,  and  flattered  himself  with  hopes  of  a 
complete  success  in  the  following  year ;  but  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  Garrick  showed  no  disposition  to  bring 
the  amended  tragedy  on  the  stage.  SoHcitation  and 
remonstrance  were  tried  in  Yain.  Lady  Corentry, 
drooping  under  that  malady  which  seems  erer  to  select 
what  is  loveliest  for  its  prey,  could  render  no  assistance. 
The  manager's  language  was  civilly  evasive;  but  his 
resolution  was  inflexible. 

Crisp  had  committed  a  great  error;  but  he  had 
escaped  with  a  very  slight  penance.  His  play  had 
not  been  hooted  from  the  boards.  It  had,  on  the  con- 
trary, been  better  received  than  many  very  estimable 
performances  have  been,  than  Johnson's  Irene,  for 
example,  or  Goldsmith's  Goodnatured  Man.  Had 
Crisp  been  wise,  he  would  have  thought  himself  happy 
in  having  purchased  selfknowledge  so  cheap.  He 
would  have  relinquished^  without  vain  repinings,  the 
hope  of  poetical  distinction,  and  would  have  turned 
to  the  many  sources  of  happiness  which  he  still 
possessed.  Had  he  been,  on  the  other  hand,  an  un- 
feeling and  unblushing  dunce,  he  would  have  gone 
on  writing  scores  of  bad  tragedies  in  defiance  of  cen- 
sure and  derision.  But  he  had  too  much  sense  to 
risk  a  second  defeat,  yet  too  little  sense  to  bear  his 
first  defeat  like  a  man.  The  fetal  delusion  that  he  was 
a  great  dramatist,  had  taken  firm  possession  of  his  mind. 
His  failure  he  attributed  to  every  cause  except  the  true 
one.  He  complained  of  the  ill  will  of  Garrick,  who 
appears  to  have  done  for  the  play  every  thing  that  abil- 
ity and  zeal  could  do,  and  who,  from  selfish  motives, 
would,  of  course,  have  been  well  pleased  if  Virginia 
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had  been  as  successful  as  the  Beggar's  Opera.  Nay, 
Crisp  complained  of  the  languor  of  the  friends  whose 
partiality  had  given  him  three  benefit  nights  to  which 
he  had  no  claim.  He  complained  of  the  injustice  of  the 
spectators,  when,  in  truth,  he  ought  to  have  been  grate- 
fiil  for  their  unexampled  patience.  He  lost  his  temper 
and  spirits,  and  became  a  cynic  and  a  hater  of  mankind. 
From  London  he  retired  to  Hampton,  and  &om  Hamp- 
ton to  a  solitary  and  long  deserted  mansion,  built  on  a 
common  in  one  of  the  wildest  tracts  of  Surrey.  No 
road,  not  even  a  sheepwalk,  connected  his  lonely  dwell- 
ing with  the  abodes  of  men.  The  place  of  his  retreat 
was  strictly  concealed  from  his  old  associates.  In  the 
spring  he  sometimes  emerged,  and  was  seen  at  exhibi- 
tions and  concerts  in  London.  But  he  soon  disap- 
peared, and  hid  himself,  with  no  society  but  his  books, 
in  his  dreary  hermitage.  He  survived  his  &ilure  about 
thirty  years.  A  new  generation  sprang  up  around  him. 
No  memory  of  his  bad  verses  remained  among  men. 
His  very  name  was  forgotten.  How  completely  the 
world  had  lost  sight  of  him,  will  appear  from  a  single 
circumstance.  We  looked  for  him  in  a  copious  Dic- 
tionary of  Dramatic  Authors  published  while  he  was 
still  alive,  and  we  found  only  that  Mr.  Henry  Crisp,  of 
the  Custom  House,  had  written  a  play  called  Virginia, 
acted  in  1754.  To  the  last,  however,  the  unhappy  man 
continued  to  brood  over  the  injustice  of  the  manager 
and  the  pit,  and  tried  to  convince  himself  and  others 
that  he  had  missed  the  highest  literary  honours,  only 
because  he  had  omitted  some  fine  passages  in  compli- 
ance with  Garrick's  judgment.  Alas,  for  human  nature, 
that  the  wotmds  of  vanity  should  smart  and  bleed  so 
much  longer  than  the  wounds  of  afiection !  Few  peo- 
ple, we  believe,  whose  nearest  jGriends  and  relations  died 
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in  1754,  liad  any  acute  feeKng  of  the  loss  in  1782. 
Dear  sisters,  and  favourite  daughters,  and  brides 
snatched  away  before  the  honeymoon  was  passed,  had 
been  forgotten,  or  were  remembered  only  with  a  tran- 
quil r^ret.  But  Samuel  Crisp  was  still  mourning  for 
his  tragedy,  like  Rachel  weeping  for  her  children,  and 
would  not  be  comforted.  "  Never,"  such  was  his  lan- 
guage twenty-eight  years  after  his  disaster,  "never  give 
up  or  alter  a  tittle  unless  it  perfectly  coincides  with  your 
own  inward  feelings.  I  can  say  this  to  my  sorrow  and  my 
cost.  But  mum ! "  Soon  after  these  words  were  written, 
his  life,  a  life  which  might  have  been  emmendy  useful 
and  happy,  ended  in  the  same  gloom  in  which,  during 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  it  had  been  passed. 
We  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  rescue  from  oblivion 
this  curious  fragment  of  literary  history.  It  seems  to  us 
at  once  ludicrous,  melancholy,  and  full  of  instruction. 

Crisp  was  an  old  and  very  intimate  friend  of  the  Bur- 
neys.  To  them  alone  was  confided  the  name  of  the 
desolate  old  hall  in  which  he  hid  himself  like  a  wild 
beast  in  a  den.  For  them  were  reserved  such  remains 
of  his  humanity  as  had  survived  the  feilure  of  his  play. 
Frances  Bumey  he  regarded  as  his  daughter.  He 
called  her  his  Fannikin ;  and  she  in  return  called  him 
her  dear  Daddy.  In  truth,  he  seems  to  have  done  much 
more  than  her  real  parents  for  the  development  of  her 
intellect ;  for  though  he  was  a  bad  poet,  he  was  a 
scholar,  a  thinker,  and  an  excellent  counsellor.  He 
was  particularly  fond  of  the  Concerts  in  Poland  Street. 
rhey  had,  indeed,  been  commenced  at  his  suggestion, 
and  when  he  visited  London  he  constantly  attended 
them.  But  when  he  grew  old,  and  when  gout,  brought 
on  partly  by  mental  irritation,  confined  him  to  his  re- 
treat, he  was  desirous  of  having  a  glimpse  of  that  gay 
roL.  r.  12 
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and  brilliant  world  from  which  he  was  exiled,  and  he 
pressed  Fannikin  to  send  him  full  accounts  of  her 
father's  evening  parties.  A  few  of  her  letters  to  him 
have  been  published  ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  read  them 
without  discerning  in  them  all  the  powers  which  after- 
wards produced  Evelina  and  CeciUa,  the  quickness  in 
catching  every  odd  peculiarity  of  character  and  manner, 
the  skill  in  grouping,  the  humour,  often  richly  comic, 
sometimes  even  fiuxncal. 

Fanny's  propensity  to  novelwriting  had  for  a  time 
been  kept  down.  It  now  rose  up  stronger  than  ever. 
The  heroes  and  heroines  of  the  tales  which  had  perished 
in  the  flames,  were  still  present  to  the  eye  of  her  mind. 
One  &vourite  story,  in  particular,  haunted  her  imagi- 
nation. It  was  about  a  certain  Caroline  Evelyn,  a 
beautiful  damsel  who  made  an  unfortunate  love  match, 
and  died,  leaving  an  infant  daughter.  Frances  began 
to  image  to  herself  the  various  scenes,  tragic  and  comic, 
through  which  the  poor  motherless  ^rl,  highly  con- 
nected on  one  side,  meanly  connected  on  the  other, 
might  have  to  pass.  A  crowd  of  unreal  things,  good 
and  bad,  grave  and  ludicrous,  surrounded  the  pretty, 
timid,  young  orphan ;  a  coarse  sea  captain ;  an  ugly 
insolent  fop,  blazing  in  a  superb  comrt  dress ;  another 
fop,  as  ugly  and  as  insolent,  but  lodged  on  Snow  Hill, 
and  tricked  out  in  secondhand  finery  for  the  Hamp- 
stead  ball ;  an  old  woman,  all  wrinkles  and  rouge, 
flirting  her  &n  with  the  air  of  a  miss  of  seventeen,  and 
screaming  in  a  dialect  made  up  of  vulgar  French  and 
vulgar  English  ;  a  poet  lean  and  ragged,  with  a  broad 
Scotch  accent.  By  degrees  these  shadows  acquired 
stronger  and  stronger  consistence ;  the  impulse  which 
urged  Frances  to  write  became  irresistible ;  and  the  re- 
sult was  the  history  of  Evelina. 
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Then  came,  lULtasaiOj  enough,  a  wish,  mingled  with 
qoanj  fears,  to  appear  before  the  public  ;  for,  timid  as 
Frances  was,  and  bashftd,  and  altogether  unaccustomed 
to  hear  her  own  praises,  it  is  clear  that  she  wanted 
neither  a  strong  passion  for  distinction,  nor  a  just  confi- 
dence in  her  own  powers.  Her  scheme  was  to  become, 
if  possible,  a  candidate  for  fame  without  running  any 
risk  rf  disgrace*  She  had  not  money  to  bear  the  ex- 
pense of  printing.  It  was  therefore  necessary  that 
some  bookseller  should  be  induced  to  take  the  risk ; 
and  such  a  boc^aeUer  was  not  readily  found.  Dodsley 
refiised  even  to  look  at  the  manuscript  unless  he  were 
intrusted  vrith  the  name  of  the  author.  A  publisher  in 
Fleet  Street,  named  Lowndes,  was  more  complaisant. 
Some  coxrespoadence  took  place  between  this  person 
and  Miss  Bumey,  who  took  the  name  of  Grafton,  and 
desired  that  the  letters  addressed  to  her  might  be  left  at 
the  Orange  Coffeehouse.  But,  before  the  bargain  was 
finally  struck,  Fanny  thought  it  her  duty  to  obtain  her 
&ther's  consent.  She  told  him  that  she  had  written  a 
book,  that  she  wished  to  have  his  permission  to  publish 
it  anonymously,  but  that  she  hoped  that  he  would  not 
insbt  upon  seeing  it.  What  followed  may  serve  to 
iUustrate  what  we  meant  when  we  said  that  Dr.  Bur- 
ney  was  as  bad  a  father  as  so  goodhearted  a  man  could 
possibly  be.  It  never  seems  to  have  crossed  his  mind 
that  Fanny  was  about  to  take  a  step  on  which  the 
whole  happiness  of  her  life  nught  depend,  a  step  wliich 
mi^t  raise  her  to  an  honourable  eminence,  or  cover 
her  with  ridicule  and  contempt.  Several  people  had 
already  been  trusted,  and  strict  concealment  was  there* 
fore  not  to  be  expected.  On  so  grave  an  occasion,  it 
vras  surely  his  duty  to  ^ve  his  best  counsel  to  his 
daughter,  to  win  her  confidence,  to  prevent  her  firom 
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exposing  herself  if  her  book  were  a  bad  one,  and,  if  it 
were  a  good  one,  to  see  that  the  terms  which  she  mado 
with  the  publisher  were  likely  to  be  beneficial  to  her. 
Instead  of  this,  he  only  stared,  burst  out  a  laughing, 
kissed  her,  gare  her  leare  to  do  as  she  liked,  and  never 
even  asked  the  name  of  her  work.  The  contract  with 
Lowndes  was  speedily  concluded.  Twenty  pounds 
were  given  for  the  copyright,  and  were  accepted  by 
Fanny  with  delight.  Her  &ther's  inexcusable  n^lect 
o£  his  duty  happily  caused  her  no  worse  evil  than  the 
loss  of  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  pounds. 

After  many  delays  Evelina  appeared  in  January, 
1778.  Poor  Fanny  was  sick  with  terror,  and  durst 
hardly  stir  out  of  doors.  Some  days  passed  before  any 
thing  was  heard  of  the  book.  It  had,  indeed,  nothing 
but  its  own  merits  to  push  it  into  public  fieivour.  Its 
author  was  unknown.  The  house  by  which  it  was 
published,  was  not,  we  believe,  held  in  high  estimation. 
No  body  of  partisans  had  been  engaged  to  applaud. 
The  better  class  of  readers  expected  little  from  a  novel 
about  a  young  lady's  entrance  into  the  world.  There 
was,  indeed,  at  that  time  a  dispoMtion  amoi^  the  most 
respectable  people  to  condemn  novels  generally:  nor 
was  this  disposition  by  any  means  ^thout  excuse ;  fbr 
works  of  that  sort  were  then  almost  always  silly,  and 
very  fJrequently  wicked. 

Soon,  however,  the  first  faint  accents  of  praise 
b^an  to  be  heard.  The  keepers  of  the  circulating 
libraries  reported  that  everybody  was  asking  for  Eve- 
lina, and  that  some  person  had  guessed  Anstey  to  be 
the  author.  Then  came  a  favourable  notice  in  the 
London  Review;  then  another  still  more  favourable 
m  the  Monthly.  And  now  the  book  found  its  way 
CO  tables  which  had  seldom  been  polhited  by  marble 
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coTered  volmnes.  Scholars  and  statesmen,  who  conr 
temptuously  abandoned  the  crowd  of  romances  to  Miss 
Ljdia  Languish  and  Miss  Sukej  Saunter,  were  not 
ashamed  to  own  that  they  could  not  tear  themselves 
away  from  Evelina.  Fine  carriages  and  rich  liveries, 
not  often  seen  east  of  Temple  Bar,  were  attracted  to 
the  publisher's  shop  in  Fleet  Street.  Lowndes  was 
daily  questioned  about  the  author,  but  was  himself  as 
much  in  the  dark  as  any  of  the  questioners.  The 
mysteiy,  however,  could  not  remain  a  mystery  long. 
It  was  known  to  brothers  and  sisters,  aunts  and  cousins : 
and  they  were  fiur  too  proud  and  too  happy  to  be  dis- 
creet. Dr.  Bumey  wept  over  the  book  in  rapture. 
Daddy  Crisp  shook  his  fist  at  his  Fannikin  in  affec- 
tionate anger  at  not  having  been  admitted  to  her  ccmfi^ 
dence.  The  truth  was  whiq)ered  to  Mrs.  Thrale ;  and 
then  it  began  to  spread  fast. 

The  book  had  been  admired  while  it  was  ascribed 
to  men  of  letters  long  conversant  with  the  world,  and 
accustomed  to  composition.  But  when  it  was  known 
that  a  reserved,  silent  young  woman  had  produced 
the  best  work  of  fiction  that  had  appeared  since  the 
death  of  Smollett,  the  acclamations  were  redoubled. 
What  she  had  done  was,  indeed,  extraordinary.  But, 
as  usual,  various  reports  improved  the  story  till  it  be- 
came miraculous.  Evelina,  it  is  said,  was  the  work 
of  a  girl  of  seventeen.  Incredible  as  this  tale  was, 
it  continued  to  be  repeated  down  to  our  own  time. 
Frances  was  too  honest  to  confirm  it.  Probably  she 
was  too  much  a  woman  to  contradict  it;  and  it  was 
long  before  any  of  her  detractors  thought  of  this  mode 
of  annoyance.  Yet  there  was  no  want  of  low  minds 
and  bad  hearts  in  the  generation  which  witnessed  her 
first  appearance.      There  was  the    envious  Kenrick 
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and  the  savage  Wolcot,  the  asp  George  Steevens,  and 
the  polecat  John  Williams.  It  did  not,  however,  oc- 
cur to  them  to  search  the  parish  register  of  Lynn,  in 
order  that  they  might  be  able  to  twit  a  Ifedy  with 
having  concealed  her  age.  That  truly  chivalrous  ex- 
ploit was  reserved  for  a  bad  writer  of  our  own  time, 
whose  spite  she  had  provoked  by  not  furnishing  him 
with  materials  for  a  worthless  edition  of  Boswell's  Life 
of  Johnson,  some  sheets  of  which  our  readers  have 
doubtless  seen  round  parcels  of  better  books. 

But  we  must  return  to  our  story.  The  triumph 
was  complete.  The  timid  and  obscure  girl  found  hei> 
self  on  the  highest  pinnacle  of  fame.  Great  men,  on 
whom  she  had  gazed  at  a  distance  with  humble  revere 
ence,  addressed  her  with  admiration,  tempered  by  the 
tenderness  due  to  her  sex  and  age.  Burke,  Windham, 
Gibbon,  Reynolds,  Sheridan,  were  among  her  most 
ardent  eulogists.  Cumberland  acknowledged  her 
merit,  after  his  fiishion,  by  biting  his  lips  and  wriggling 
in  his  chair  whenever  her  name  was  mentioned.  Bat 
it  was  at  Streatham  that  she  tasted,  in  the  highest  per- 
fection, the  sweets  of  flattery,  mingled  with  the  sweets 
of  fiiendship.  Mrs.  Thrale,  then  at  the  height  of 
prosperity  and  popularity,  with  gay  spirits,  quick  wit, 
showy  though  superficial  acquirements,  pleasing  though 
not  refined  manners,  a  singularly  amiable  temper,  and 
a  loving  heart,  felt  towards  Fanny  as  towards  a  younger 
sister.  With  the  Thrales  Johnson  was  domesticated. 
He  was  an  old  friend  of  Dr.  Bumey;  but  he  had 
probably  taken  little  notice  of  Dr.  Bump's  daughters, 
and  Fanny,  we  imagine,  had  never  in  her  life  dared  to 
speak  to  him,  xmless  to  ask  whether  he  wanted  a  nine- 
teenth or  a  twentieth  cup  of  tea.  He  was  charmed  by 
her  tale,  and  preferred  it  to  the  novels  of  Fidding,  to 
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whom,  indeed,  he  had  always  been  grossly  unjust.  He 
did  not,  indeed,  carry  his  partiality  so  far  as  to  place 
Evelina  by  the  side  of  Clarissa  and  Sir  Charles  Grandi- 
Bon ;  yet  he  said  that  his  little  favourite  had  done 
enough  to  have  made  even  Richardson  feel  uneasy. 
With  Johnson's  cordial  approbation  of  the  book  was 
mingled  a  fondness,  half  gallant  half  paternal,  for  the 
writer ;  and  this  fondness  Us  age  and  character  entitled 
him  to  show  without  restraint.  He  began  by  putting 
her  hand  to  his  hps.  But  he  soon  clasped  her  in  his 
huge  arms,  and  implored  her  to  be  a  good  girl.  She 
was  his  pet,  his  dear  love,  his  dear  little  Bumey,  his 
little  character-monger.  At  one  time,  he  broke  forth 
in  praise  of  the  good  taste  of  her  caps.  At  another 
time  he  insisted  on  teaching  her  Latin.  That,  with  all 
his  coarseness  and  irritability,  he  was  a  man  of  sterlmg 
benevolence,  has  long  been  acknowledged.  But  how 
gentle  and  endearing  his  deportment  could  be,  was  not 
known  till  the  Recollections  of  Madame  D' Arblay  were 
published. 

We  have  maitioned  a  few  of  the  most  eminent  of 
those  who  paid  their  homage  to  the  author  of  Evelina. 
The  crowd  of  inferior  admirers  would  require  a  cata- 
logue as  long  as  that  in  the  second  book  of  the  Iliad. 
In  that  catalogue  would  be  Mrs.  (Sl|oImondeley,  the 
sayer  of  odd  things,  and  Seward,  much  given  to  yawn- 
ing, and  Baretti,  who  slew  the  man  in  the  Haymarket, 
and  Paoli,  talking  broken  English,  and  Langton,  taller 
by  the  head  than  any  other  member  of  the  club,  and 
Lady  Millar,  who  kept  a  vase  wherein  fools  were  wont 
to  put  bad  verses,  and  Jemingham,  who  wrote  verses 
fit  to  be  put  into  the  vase  of  Lady  Millar,  and  Dr. 
Franklin,  not,  as  some  have  dreamed,  the  great  Penn- 
Bylvanian  Dr.  Franklin,  who  could  not  then  have  paid 
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his  respects  to  Miss  Buracj  without  much  risk  of 
being  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered,  but  Dr.  Franklin 
the  less, 

Jdac 
ftaiav,  obrt  rSaoc  ye  6aoc  TeXa/Uivioc  AZof, 
d^Ad  9roA.t)  fieiuv. 

It  would  not  have  been  surprising  if  such  success 
had  turned  even  a  strong  head,  and  corrupted  even  a 
generous  and  affectionate  nature.  But,  in  the  Diary, 
we  can  find  no  trace  of  any  feeling  inconsistent  with  a 
truly  modest  and  amiable  disposition.  There  is,  indeed, 
abundant  proof  that  Frances  enjoyed  with  an  intense, 
though  a  troubled,  joy,  the  honours  which  her  genius 
had  won ;  but  it  is  equally  clear  that  her  happiness 
sprang  from  the  happiness  of  her  &,ther,  her  sister,  and 
her  dear  Daddy  Crisp.  While  flattered  by  the  great, 
the  opulent,  and  the  learned,  while  followed  along  the 
Steyne  at  Brighton,  and  the  Pantiles  at  Tunbridge 
Wells,  by  the  gaze  of  admiring  crowds,  her  heart  seems 
to  have  been  still  with  the  little  domestic  circle  in  Saint 
Martin's  Street.  If  she  recorded  with  minute  diligence 
all  the  compliments,  delicate  and  coarse,  which  she 
heard  wherever  she  turned,  she  recorded  them  for  the 
eyes  of  two  or  three  persons  who  had  loved  her  from 
infancy,  who  luiAJoved  her  in  obscurity,  and  to  whom 
her  &me  gave  the  purest  and  most  exquisite  delight. 
Nothing  can  be  more  unjust  than  to  confound  these 
outpourings  of  a  kind  heart,  sure  of  perfect  sympathy, 
with  the  egotism  of  a  bluestocking,  who  prates  to  all 
who  come  near  her  about  her  own  novel  or  her  own 
volume  of  sonnets. 

It  was  natural  that  the  triumphant  issue  of  Miss 
Bumey's  first  venture  should  tempt  her  to  try  a  second. 
Evelina,  though  it  had  raised  her  fiune,  had  added 
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nothing  to  her  fortune.  Some  of  her  friends  urged  her 
to  write  for  the  stage.  Johnson  promised  to  give  her 
his  advice  as  to  the  composition.  Murphy,  who  was 
supposed  to  understand  the  ten4>er  of  the  pit  as  well  as 
any  man  of  his  time,  undertook  to  instruct  her  as  to 
stage  effect.  Sheridan  declared  that  he  would  accept 
a  play  from  her  without  even  reading  it.  Thus  en- 
couraged, she  wrote  a  comedy  named  The  Witlings. 
Fortunately  it  was  never  acted  or  printed.  We  can, 
we  think,  easily  perceive,  from  the  little  which,  is  said 
on  the  subject  in  the  Diary,  that' The  Witlings  would 
have  been  damned,  and  that  Murphy  and  Sheridan 
thought  so,  though  they  were  too  polite  to  say  so. 
Happily  Frances  had  a  friend  who  was  not  afraid  to 
give  her  pain.  Crisp,  wiser  for  her  than  he  had  been 
for  himself,  read  the  manuscript  in  his  lonely  retreat, 
and  manfully  told  her  that  she  had  failed,  that  to 
remove  blemishes  here  and  there  would  be  useless,  that 
the  piece  had  abundance  of  wit  but  no  interest,  that  it 
was  bad  as  a  whole,  that  it  would  remind  every  reader 
of  the  Femmea  Savantes,  which,  strange  to  say,  she 
had  never  read,  and  that  she  could  not  sustain  so  close 
a  comparison  with  Moliere.  This  opinion,  in  which 
Dr.  Bumey  concurred,  was  sent  to  Frances,  in  what 
she  called  ''  a  hissing,  groaning,  catcalling  epistle.'' 
But  she  had  too  much  sense  not  to  know  that  it  was 
better  to  be  hissed  and  catcalled  by  her  Daddy,  than 
by  a  whole  sea  of  heads  in  the  pit  of  Drury  Lane 
Theatre:  and  she  had  too  good  a  heart  not  to  be 
grateful  for  so  rare  an  act  of  friendship.  She  returned 
an  answer,  which  shows  how  well  she  deserved  to 
have  a  judicious,  faithfrd,  and.  affectionate  adviser. 
"I  intend,"  she  wrote,  "to  console  myself  for  your 
censure  by  this  greatest  proof  I  have  ever  received  of 
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the  sincerity,  candour,  and,  let  me  add,  esteem,  of  my 
dear  daddy.  And  as  I  happen  to  love  myself  more 
than  my  play,  this  consolation  is  not  a  very  trifling  one. 
This,  however,  seriously  I  do  believe,  that  when  my 
two  daddies  put  their  heads  together  to  concert  that 
hissing,  groaning,  catcalling  epistle  they  sent  me,  they 
felt  as  sorry  for  poor  little  Miss  Bayes  as  she  could 
possibly  do  for  herself.  You  see  I  do  not  attempt  to 
repay  your  frankness  with  an  air  of  pretended  care- 
lessness. But,  though  somewhat  disconcerted  just  now, 
I  will  promise  not  to  let  my  vexation  live  out  another 
day.  Adieu,  my  dear  daddy,  I  won't  be  mortified, 
and  I  won't  be  doumed ;  but  I  will  be  proud  to  find 
I  have,  out  of  my  own  family,  as  well  as  in  it,  a 
friend  who  loves  me  well  enough  to  speak  plain  truth 
to  me." 

Frances  now  turned  from  her  dramatic  schemes  to 
an  undertaking  fiir  better  suited  to  her  talents.  She 
determined  to  write  a  new  tale,  on  a  plan  excellently 
contrived  fi)r  the  display  of  the  powers  in  which  her 
superiority  to  other  writers  lay.  It  was  in  truth  a 
grand  and  various  picture  gallery,  which  presented  to 
the  eye  a  long  series  of  men  and  women,  each  marked 
by  some  strong  peculiar  feature.  There  were  avarice 
and  prodigality,  the  pride  of  blood  and  the  pride  of 
money,  morbid  restlessness  and  morbid  apathy,  frivo- 
lous gamiUty,  supercilious  silence,  a  Democritus  to 
laugh  at  every  thing,  and  a  HeracUtus  to  lament  over 
every  thing.  The  work  proceeded  fast,  and  in  twelve 
months  was  completed.  It  wanted  something  of  the 
simplicity  which  had  been  among  the  most  attractive 
charms  of  Evelina ;  but  it  furnished  ample  proof  that 
the  four  years,  which  had  elapsed  since  Evelina  ap- 
peared, had  not  been  unprofitably  spent.     Those  who 
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saw  Cecilia  in  manuscript  pronounced  it  the  best  novel 
of  the  age.  Mrs.  Thrale  laughed  and  wept  over  it. 
Crisp  was  even  vehement  in  applause,  and  offered  to 
insure  the  rapid  and  complete  success  of  the  book  for 
half  a  crown.  What  Miss  Bumey  received  for  the 
copyright  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Diary  ;  but  we  have 
observed  several  expressions  from  which  we  infer 
that  the  sum  was  considerable.  That  the  sale  would 
be  great  nobody  could  doubt ;  and  Frances  now  had 
shrewd  and  experienced  advisers,  who  would  not  suffer 
her  to  wrong  herself.  Wc  have  been  told  that  the 
publishers  gave  her  two  thousand  pounds,  and  we  have 
no  doubt  that  they  might  have  given  a  still  larger  stim 
'without  being  losers.  « 

Cecilia  was  published  in  the  summer  of  1782.  The 
curiosity  of  the  town  was  intense.  We  have  be^i  in- 
formed by  persons  who  remember  those  days  that  no 
romance  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  more  impatiently 
awaited,  or  more  eagerly  snatched  from  the  counters  of 
the  booksellers.  High  as  public  expectation  was,  it 
was  amply  satisfied ;  and  Cecilia  was  placed,  by  general 
acclamation,  among  the  classical  novels  of  England. 

Miss  Bumey  was  now  thirty.  Her  youth  had  been 
angularly  prosperous  ;  but  clouds  soon  began  to  gather 
over  that  clear  and  radiant  dawn.  Events  deeply  pain- 
ful to  a  heart  so  kind  as  that  of  Frances  followed  each 
other  in  rapid  succession.  She  was  first  called  upon  to 
attend  the  deathbed  of  her  best  friend,  Samuel  Crisp. 
When  she  returned  to  St.  Martin's  Street,  after  per- 
forming this  melancholy  duty,  she  was  appalled  by 
hearing  that  Johnson  had  been  struck  with  paralysis ; 
and,  not  many  months  later,  she  parted  from  him  for 
the  last  time  with  solemn  tenderness.  He  wished  to 
kK>k  on  her  once  more ;   and  on  the  day  before  his 
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death  she  long  remained  in  tears  on  the  stairs  leading 
to  Ills  bedroom,  in  the  hope  that  she  might  be  called  in 
to  receive  his  blessing.  He  was  then  sinking  &st,  and 
though  he  sent  her  an  affectionate  message,  was  nnable 
to  see  her.  But  this  was  not  the  worst.  There  are 
separations  &r  more  cruel  than  those  which  are  made 
by  death.  She  might  weep  with  proud  affection  for 
Crisp  and  Johnson.  She  had  to  blush  as  well  as  to 
weep  for  Mrs.  Thrale. 

Life,  however,  still  smiled  upon  Frances.  Domestic 
happiness,  friendship,  independence,  leisure,  letters,  all 
these  things  were  hers  ;  and  she  flung  them  all  away. 

Among  the  distinguished  persons  to  whom  she  had 
been  introduced,  none  appears  to  have  stood  higher  in 
her  regard  than  Mrs.  Delany.  This  lady  was  an  inter- 
esting and  venerable  reUc  of  a  past  age.  She  was  the 
niece  of  George  Granville,  Lord  Lansdowne,  who,  in 
his  youth,  exchanged  verses  and  compliments  with 
Edmund  Waller,  and  who  was  among  the  first  to  ap- 
plaud the  opening  genius  of  Pope.  She  had  married 
Dr.  Delany,  a  man  known  to  his  contemporaries  as  a 
profound  scholar  and  an  eloquent  preacher,  but  remem- 
bered in  our  time  chiefly  as  one  of  that  small  circle  in 
which  the  fierce  spirit  of  Swifl;,  tortured  by  disappointed 
ambition,  by  remorse,  and  by  the  approaches  of  mad- 
ness, sought  for  amusement  and  repose*  Doctor  De- 
lany had  long  been  dead.  His  widow,  nobly  descended, 
eminently  accomplished,  and  retaining,  in  spite  of  the 
infirmities  of  advanced  age,  the  vigour  of  her  faculties 
and  the  serenity  of  her  temper,  enjoyed  and  deserved 
the  favour  of  the  royal  &mily.  She  had  a  pension  of 
three  hundred  a  year ;  and  a  house  at  Windsor,  belong- 
ing to  the  crown,  had  been  fitted  up  for  her  accommo- 
dation.    At  this  house  the  King  and  Queen  sometimes 
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called,  aud  found  a  very  natural  pleasure  in  thus  catch- 
ing an  occasional  glimpse  of  the  private  Ufe  of  English 
families. 

In  December,  1785,  Miss  Bumej  was  on  a  visit  to 
Mrs.  Delany  at  Windsor.  The  dinner  was  over.  The 
old  lady  was  taking  a  nap.  Her  grandniece,  a  little 
girl  of  seven,  was  playing  at  some  Christmas  game 
with  the  visiters,  when  the  door  opened,  and  a  stout 
gentleman  entered  unannoimced,  with  a  star  on  his 
breast,  and  "What?  what?  what?"  in  his  mouth. 
A  cry  of  "  The  King  I "  was  set  up.  A  general  scam- 
pering followed.  Miss  Bumey  owns  that  she  could 
not  have  been  more  terrified  if  she  had  seen  a  ghost. 
But  Mrs.  Delany  came  forward  to  pay  her  duty  to  her 
royal  firiend,  and  the  disturbance  was  quieted.  Frances 
was  then  presented,  and  underwent  a  long  examination 
and  cross-examination  about  all  that  she  had  written 
and  all  that  she  meant  to  write.  The  Queen  soon 
made  her  appearance,  and  his  Majesty  repeated,  for  the 
benefit  of  his  consort,  the  information  which*  he  had 
extracted  from  Miss  Bumey.  The  good  nature  of  Uie 
royal  pair  might  have  softened  even  the  authors  of  the 
Probationary  Odes,  and  could  not  but  be  delighted  to 
a  young  lady  who  had  been  brought  up  a  Tory.  In  a 
few  days  the  visit  was  repeated.  Miss  Bumey  was 
more  at  ease  than  before.  His  Majesty,  instead  of 
seeking  for  information,  condescended  to  impart  it,  and 
passed  sentence  on  many  great  writers,  English  and 
foreign.  Voltaire  he  pronounced  a  monster.  Rousseau 
he  liked  rather  better.  "But  was  there  ever,"  he 
cried,  "  such  stuff  as  great  part  of  Shakspeare  ?  Only 
one  must  not  say  so.  But  what  think  you?  What? 
Is  there  not  sad  staff?    What  ?    What  ?  " 

The  next  day  Frances  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  listen- 
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ing  to  some  equally  valuable  criticism  uttered  by  the 
Queen  touching  Goethe  and  Klopstock,  and  might 
have  learned  an  important  lesson  of  ecomony  from  the 
mode  in  which  her  Majesty's  Ubrary  had  been  formed. 
"  I  picked  the  book  up  on  a  stall/'  said  the  Queen. 
*^  Oh,  it  is  ama:dng  what  good  books  there  are  on 
italls  I  "  Mrs.  Delany,  who  seems  to  have  understood 
from  these  words  that  her  Majesty  was  in  the  habit  of 
eicploring  the  booths  of  Moorfields  and  Holywell  Street 
in  person,  could  not  suppress  an  exclamation  of  sur- 
prise. "  Why,"  said  the  Queen,  "  I  don't  pick  them 
up  myself.  But  I  have  a  servant  very  clever ;  and,  if 
they  are  not  to  be  had  at  the  booksellers,  they  are  not 
for  me  more  than  for  another."  Miss  Bumey  describes 
this  conversation  as  delightfrd ;  and,  indeed  we  cannot 
wonder  that,  with  her  literary  tastes,  she  should  be 
delighted  at  hearing  in  how  magnificent  a  manner  the 
greatest  lady  in  the  land  encouraged  literature. 

The  truth  is,  that  Frances  was  fascinated  by  the 
condescending  kindness  of  the  two  great  personages  to 
whom  she  had  been  presented.  Her  fiither  was  even 
more  in&tuated  than  herself.  The  result  was  a  step  of 
which  we  cannot  think  with  patience,  but  which,  re- 
corded as  it  is,  with  all  its  consequences,  in  these  vol- 
umes, deserves  at  least  this  praise,  that  it  has  furnished 
a  most  impressive  warning. 

A  German  lady  of  the  name  of  Haggerdom,  one  of 
the  keepers  of  the  Queen's  robes,  retired  about  this 
time ;  and  her  Majesty  offered  the  vacant  post  to  Miss 
Bumey.  When  we  consider  that  Miss  Bumey  was 
decidedly  the  most  popular  writer  of  fictitious  narrative 
tiien  living,  that  competence,  if  not  opulence,  was 
within  her  reach,  and  tiiat  she  was  more  than  usually 
happy  in  her  domestic  circle,  and  when  we  compare 
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the  sacrifice  which  she  Tras  invited  to  make  with  the 
remuneration  which  was  held  out  to  her,  we  are  di- 
vided between  laughter  and  indignation. 

What  was  demanded  of  her  was  that  she  should  con- 
sent to  be  almost  as  completely  separated  from  her  iam- 
ilj  and  friends  as  if  she  had  gone  to  Calcutta,  and 
almost  as  close  a  prisoner  as  if  she  had  been  sent  to 
gaol  for  a  libel ;  that  with  talents  which  had  instructed 
and  delighted  the  highest  living  minds,  she  should  now 
be  employed  only  in  mixing  snuff  and  sticking  pins ; 
that  she  should  be  summoned  by  a  waiting  woman's 
bell  to  a  waiting  woman's  duties ;  that  she  should  pass 
her  whole  life  under  the  restraints  of  a  paltry  etiquette, 
should  sometimes  fast  till  she  was  ready  to  swoon  with 
hunger,  should  sometimes  stand  till  her  knees  gave  way 
widi  &tigue ;  that  she  should  not  dare  to  speak  or 
move  without  considering  how  her  mistress  might  like 
her  words  and  gestures.  Instead  of  those  distinguished 
men  and  women,  the  flower  of  all  political  parties,  with 
whom  she  had  been  in  the  habit  of  mixing  on  terms  of 
equal  friendship,  she  was  to  have  for  her  perpetual 
companion  the  chief  keeper  of  the  robes,  an  old  hag 
from  Germany,  of  mean  understanding,  of  insolent 
manners,  and  of  temper  which,  naturally  savage,  had 
now  been  exasperated  by  disease.  Now  and  then, 
indeed,  poor  Frances  might  console  herself  for  the  loss 
of  Burke's  and  Windham's  society,  by  joining  in  the 
•*  celestial  colloquy  sublime  "  of  his  Majesty's  Equerries. 

And  what  was  the  consideration  for  which  she  was 
to  sdl  herself  to  this  slavery  ?  A  peerage  in  her  own 
right  ?  A  pension  of  two  thousand  a  year  for  life  ?  A 
aeventy-four  for  her  brother  in  the  navy  ?  A  deanery 
for  her  brother  in  the  church  ?  Not  so.  The  price  at 
which  she  was  valued  was  her  board,  her  lodging,  the 
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attendance  of  a  manseryant,  and  two  hundred  pounds  a 
year. 

The  man  who,  even  when  hard  pressed  by  hunger, 
sells  his  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage,  is  unwise. 
But  what  shall  we  say  of  him  who  parts  with  his  birth* 
right,  and  does  not  get  even  the  pottage  in  return  ? 
It  is  not  necessary  to  inquire  whether  opulence  be  an 
adequate  compensation  for  the  sacrifice  of  bodily  and 
mental  freedom ;  for  Frances  Bumey  paid  for  leave  to 
be  a  prisoner  and  a  menial.  It  was  evidently  under* 
stood  as  one  of  the  terms  of  her  engagement,  that, 
while  she  was  a  member  of  the  royal  household,  she  was 
not  to  appear  before  the  public  as  an  author  s  and,  even 
had  there  been  no  such  understanding,  her  avocations 
were  such  as  left  her  no  leisure  for  any  considerable 
intellectual  effort.  That  her  place  was  incompatible 
with  her  literary  pursuits  was  indeed  frankly  acknowl- 
edged by  the  King  when  she  resigned.  *^  She  has  ^ven 
up,"  he  said,  "  five  years  of  her  pen."  That  during 
those  five  years  she  might,  without  painful  exerti<»i, 
without  any  exertion  that  would  not  have  been  a  pleas- 
ure, have  earned  enough  to  buy  an  annuity  for  life 
much  larger  than  the  precarious  salary  which  she 
received  at  court,  is  quite  certain.  The  same  incomo, 
too,  which  in  Saint  Martin's  Street  would  have  afforded 
her  every  comfort,  must  have  been  found  scanty  at 
Saint  James's.  We  cannot  venture  to  speak  confidently 
of  l^e  price  of  millinery  and  jewellery ;  but  we  are 
greatly  deceived  if  a  lady  who  had  to  attend  Queen 
Charlotte  on  many  public  occasions,  could  possibly  save 
a  farthing  out  of  a  salary  of  two  hundred  a  year.  The 
principle  of  the  arrangem^it  was,  in  short,  simply 
this,  that  Frances  Bumey  should  become  a  slave,  and 
should  be  rewarded  hy  being  made  a  beggar. 
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With  what  object  their  Majesties  brought  her  to 
their  palace,  we  must  own  ourselves  unable  to  conceive. 
Their  object  could  not  be  to  encourage  her  literary 
exertions ;  for  they  took  her  from  a  situation  in  which 
it  was  almost  certain  that  she  would  write,  and  put  her 
into  a  i^tuation  in  which  it  was  impossible  for  her  to 
write.  Their  object  could  not  be  to  promote  her  pecun- 
iaiy  interest ;  for  they  took  her  from  a  situation  where 
she  was  likely  to  become  rich,  and  put  her  into  a  situ- 
ation in  which  she  could  not  but  continue  poor.  Their 
ol^t  could  not  be  to  obtain  an  eminently  use&l  wait- 
ing maid ;  for  it  is  dear  that,  though  Miss  Bumey  was 
the  cidy  woman  of  her  time  who  could  have  described 
the  death  of  Harrel,  thousands  might  have  been  found 
more  expert  in  tying  ribands  and  filling  snuflf  boxes. 
To  grant  her  a  pension  on  the  civil  list  would  have 
been  an  act  of  judicious  liberality  honourable  to  the 
court.  If  this  was  impracticable,  the  next  best  tiling 
was  to  let  her  alone.  That  the  King  and  Queen  meant 
her  nothing  but  kindness,  we  do  not  in  the  least  doubt. 
But  their  kindness  was  the  kindness  of  persons  raised 
high  above  the  mass  of  mankind,  accustonied  to  be 
addressed  with  profound  deference,  accustomed  to  see 
all  who  approach  them  mortified  by  their  coldness  and 
elated  by  their  smiles.  They  &ncied  that  to  be  noticed 
by  them,  to  be  near  them,  to  serve  them,  was  in  itself  a 
kind  of  happiness ;  and  that  Frances  Bumey  ought  to 
be  ftdl  of  gratitude  for  being  permitted  to  purchase,  by 
the  sacrifice  of  health,  wealth,  freedom,  domestic  affec- 
tion, and  literary  fame,  the  privilege  of  standing  behind 
a  royal  chair,  and  holdiog  a  pair  of  royal  gloves. 

And  who  can  blame  them  ?  Who  can  wonder  that 
princes  should  be  under  such  a  delusion,  when  they 
are  encouraged  in  it  by  the  very  persons  who  suffer 
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from  it  most  cruelly?  Was  it  to  be  expected  that 
George  the  Third  and  Queen  Charlotte  should  under- 
stand the  interest  of  Frances  Bumej  better,  or  pro- 
mote it  with  more  zeal  than  herself  and  her  &ther  ? 
No  deception  was  practised.  The  conditions  of  the 
house  of  bondage  were  set  forth  with  all  simplicity. 
The  hook  was  presented  without  a  bait ;  the  net  was 
spread  in  sight  of  the  bird :  and  the  naked  hook  was 
greedily  swallowed,  and  the  silly  bird  made  haste  to 
entangle  herself  in  the  net. 

It  is  not  strange  indeed  that  an  invitation  to  court 
should  have  caused  a  fluttering  in  the  bo6(»n  of  an 
inexperienced  young  woman.  But  it  was  the  duly 
of  the  parent  to  watch  over  the  child,  and  to  show 
her  that  on  one  side  were  only  infantine  vanities  and 
chimerical  hopes,  on  the  other  liberty,  peace  of  mind, 
affluence,  social  enjoyments,  honourable  distinctions. 
Strange  to  say,  the  only  hesitation  was  on  the  part 
of  Frances.  Dr.  Bumey  was  transported  out  of  him- 
self with  delight.  Not  such  are  the  raptures  of  a 
Circassian  father  who  has  sold  his  pretty  daughter 
well  to  a  Turkish  slavemerchant.  Yet  Dr.  Bum^ 
was  an  amiable  man,  a  man  of  good  abilities,  a  man 
who  had  seen  much  of  the  world.  But  he  scans  to 
have  thought  that  going  to  court  was  like  going  to 
heaven ;  that  to  see  princes  and  princesses  was  a  kind 
of  beatific  vision;  that  the  exquisite  felicity  enjoyed 
by  royal  persons  was  not  confined  to  themselves,  but 
was  communicated  by  some  mysterious  efflux  or  re- 
flection to  all  who  were  suffered  to  stand  at  their 
toilettes,  or  to  bear  their  trains.  He  overruled  all  his 
daughter's  objections,  and  himself  escorted  her  to  her 
prison.  The  door  closed.  The  key  was  turned.  She, 
looking  back  with  tender  regret  on  all  that  she  had 
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left,  and  forward  with  anxiety  and  terror  to  tbe  new 
life  on  which  she  was  entering,  was  unable  to  speak 
or  stand ;  and  he  went  on  his  way  homeward  rejoicing 
in  her  marvelloas  prosperity. 

And  now  began  a  slavery  of  five  years,  of  five  years 
taken  finim  the  best  part  of  life,  and  wasted  in  menial 
dmdgery  or  in  recreations  duller  than   even   menial 
dmdgery,   under    galling   restraints    and   amidst  nn- 
friendly  or  nninteresting  companions.      The  history 
of  an  ordinary  day  was  this.     Miss   Bnmey  had  to 
rise  and  dress  herself  early,  that  she  might  be  ready 
to  answer  the  royal  bell,  which  rang  at  half  after 
seven.     Till  abont  eight  she  attended  in  the  Qneen's 
dressing  room,   and  had  the  honour  of   lacing  her 
august  mistress's  stays,  and  of  putting  on  the  hoop, 
gown,  and  neckhandkerchief.    The  morning  was  chiefly 
spent  in  rummaging  drawers  and  laying  fine  clothes 
in  their  proper  places.     Then  the  Queen  was  to  be 
powdered  and  dressed  fbr  the  day.     Twice  a  week 
her  Majesty's  hair  was  curled  and  craped ;  and  this 
operation   appears  to  have  added  a  )ull  hour  to  the 
business  of  the  toilette.     It  was  generally  three  before 
Miss  Barney  was  at  liberty.     Then  she  had  two  hours 
at  her  own  diq)osal.     To  these  hours  we  owe  great 
part  of  her  Diary.     At  five  she  had  to  attend  her  col- 
league, Madame  Schwellenberg,  a  hateful  old  toad- 
eater,  as  illiterate  as  a  chambermaid,  as  proud  as  a 
whole  Gennan  Chapter,  rude,  peevish,  unable  to  bear 
solitude,  unable  to  conduct  herself  with  common  de- 
cency in    0ocie^.      With    this    delightful    associate, 
Frances  Bumey  had  to  dine,  and  pass  the  evening. 
The  pair  generally  remained  together  fi*om  five   to 
eleven,  and  often  had  no  other  company  the  whole 
time,  except  during  the  hour  fix>m  eight  to  nine,  when 
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the  equerries  came  to  tea.  If  poor  Frances  attempted 
to  escape  to  her  own  apartment,  and  to  forget  her 
wretchedness  over  a  book,  the  execrable  old  woman 
railed  and  stormed,  and  complained  that  she  was  neg- 
lected. Yet,  when  Frances  stayed,  she  was  constantly 
assailed  with  insolent  reproaches.  Literary  &me  was, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  German  crone,  a  blemish,  a  proof 
that  the  person  who  enjoyed  it  was  meanly  bom,  and 
out  of  the  pale  of  good  society.  All  her  scanty  stock 
of  broken  English  was  employed  to  express  the  con- 
tempt with  which  she  regarded  the  anUior  of  Evelina 
and  CeciUa.  Frances  detested  cards,  and  indeed  knew 
nothing  about  them ;  but  she  soon  found  that  the  least 
miserable  way  of  passing  an  evening  with  Madame 
Schwellenberg  was  at  the  cardtable,  and  consented, 
with  patient  sadness,  to  give  hours,  which  might  have 
called  forth  the  lau^ter  and  the  tears  of  many  genera- 
tions, to  the  king  of  clubs  and  the  knave  of  spades. 
Between  eleven  and  twelve  the  bell  rang  again.  Miss 
Bumey  had  to  pass  twenty  minutes  or  half  an  hour  in 
undressing  the  Queen,  and  was  then  at  liberty  to  retire, 
and  to  dream  that  she  was  chatting  with  her  brother 
by  the  quiet  hearth  in  Saint  Martin's  Street,  that  she 
was  the  centre  of  an  admiring  assemblage  at  Mrs. 
Crewe's,  that  Burke  was  calling  her  the  first  woman  of 
the  age,  or  that  Dilly  was  giving  her  a  cheque  for  two 
thousand  guineas. 

Men,  we  must  suppose,  are  less  patient  than  women ; 
for  we  are  utterly  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  any  hu- 
man  being  could  endnre  such  a  life,  whfle  there  re- 
mained  a  vacant  garret  in  Grub  Street,  a  crossini;  in 
want  of  a  sweepr*  P«ish  workhonse,  or  alLh 
vault.  And  it  was  for  such  a  life  that  Frances  Bur- 
ney  had  given  up  liberty  and  peace,  a  happy  fireside. 
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attached  friends,  a  wide  and  splendid  circle  of  acquaint- 
anoe,  intellectual  pursuits  in  which  she  was  qualified  to 
excels  and  the  sure  hope  of  what  to  her  would  hare 
been  affluence. 

There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun.  The  last  great 
master  of  Atdc  eloquence  and  Attic  wit  has  left  us  a 
forcible  and  touching  description  of  the  miserj  of  a  man 
of  letters,  who,  lured  by  hopes  similar  to  those  of  Fran- 
ces, had  entered  the  service  of  one  of  the  magnates  of 
Rome.  ^^  Unhi^py  that  I  am,"  cries  the  victim  of  his 
own  childish  ambition :  ^^  would  nothing  content  me  but 
that  I  must  leave  mine  old  pursuits  and  mine  old  com- 
panions, and  the  life  which  was  without  care,  and  the 
Aeep  which  had  no  limit  save  mine  own  pleasure,  and 
the  walks  which  I  was  free  to  take  where  I  listed,  and 
ffing  myself  into  the  lowest  pit  of  a  dungeon  like  this? 
And,  O  God  1  for  what  ?  Was  there  no  way  by  which 
I  might  have  enjoyed  in  freedom  comferts  even  greater 
than  those  which  I  now  earn  by  servitude  ?  Like  a 
lion  which  has  been  made  so  tame  that  men  may  lead 
him  about  by  tf  thread,  I  am  draped  up  and  down, 
with  bndcen  and  humbled  spirit,  at  the  heek  of  those 
to  whom,  in  mine  own  domain,  I  ^ould  have  been  ah 
object  of  awe  and  wonder.  And,  worst  of  all,  I  feel 
llmt  here  I  gain  no  credit,  that  here  I  give  no  pleasure. 
The  tal^its  and  accomplishments,  which  charmed  a 
fiir  different  circle,  are  here  out  of  place.  I  am  rude  in 
die  arts  of  palaces,  and  can  ill  bear  comparison  with 
those  whose  calling,  from  thm  youth  up,  has  been  to 
flatter  and  to  sue.  Have  I,  then,  two  lives,  that, 
after  I  have  wasted  one  in  the  service  of  others,  there 
may  yet  remain  to  me  a  second,  which  I  may  live  unto 

Now  and  then,  indeed,  events  occurred  which   dis- 
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turbed  the  wretched  monotony  of  Frances  Bumey^slife. 
The  court  moved  fr(»n  Kew  to  Windsor,  and  fixnn 
Windsor  back  to  Kew,  One  dull  colonel  went  out  of 
waiting,  and  another  dull  colonel  came  into  waiting. 
An  impertinent  servant  made  a  blunder  about  tea,  and 
caused  a  misunderstanding  between  the  gentlemen  and 
the  ladies.  A  half  witted  French  Protestant  minister 
talked  oddly  about  conjugal  fidelily.  An  mducky 
member  of  the  household  mentioned  a  passage  in  the 
Morning  Herald,  reflecting  on  the  Queen ;  and  f<Hth- 
with  Madame  Schwellenberg  began  to  storm  in  bad 
EngUsh,  and  told  him  that  he  made  her  ^^  what  you  call 
perspire ! " 

A  more  important  occurrence  was  the  King's  visit 
to  Oxford.     Miss  Bumey  went  in  the  royal  train  to 
Nuneham,  was  utterly  n^lected  there  in  the  crowd, 
"Snljcould  with  difficulty  find  a  servant  to  show  the 
way  to  hef^beebsOQm^r  a  hmrdresser  to  arrange  her 
curls.     She  had  the  honour  ot  entering  Oxford  in  the 
last  of  a  long  string  of  carriages  whlch^rmed  the  royal 
procession,  of  walking  after  the  Queen  ulOt^d^  through 
refectories  and  chapels,  and  of  standing,  half  ch^d  with 
fiitigue  and  hunger,  while  her  august  mistre^  was 
seated  at  an  excellent  cold  collation.    At  Magd3i0De 
College,  Frances  was  left  for  a  moment  in  a  parloT* 
where  she  sank  down  on  a  chair.     A  goodnatur^ 
equerry  saw  that  she  was  exhausted,  and  shared  will, 
her  some  apricots  and  bread,  which  he  had  wisely  put 
into  his  pockets.     At  that  mom^it  the  door  opened ; 
tlie   Queen   entered;   the  wearied  attendants  sprang 
up ;  the  bread  and  firuit  were  hastily  concealed.     ^^  I 
found,"  says  poor  Miss  Bumey,  ^Hhat  our  appetites 
were  to  be  supposed  annihilated,  at  the  same  moment 
that  our  strength  was  to  be  invincible." 
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Tet  Oxford,  seen  even  under  such  disadvantages, 
"  revived  in  her,"  to  use  her  own  words,  "  a  conscious- 
ness to  pleasure  which  had  long  lain  nearlj  dormant." 
She  forgot,  during  one  moment,  that  she  was  a  wait- 
ing maid,  and  felt  as  a  woman  of  true  genius  might 
be  expected  to  feel  amidst  venerable  remains  of  antiq- 
uity, beautifid  works  of  art,  vast  repositories  of  knowl- 
edge, and  memorials  of  the  illustrious  dead.  Had  she 
still  been  what  she  was  before  her  £Either  induced  her 
to  take  the  most  &tal  step  of  her  life,  we  can  easily 
io^gbe  what  ple,«u«  she Vonld  have  derived  fr<»u  I 
visit  to  the  noblest  of  Enghsh  cities.  She  might,  in- 
deed, have  been  forced  to  travel  in  a  hack  chaise,  and 
might  not  have  worn  so  fine  a  gown  of  Chambery 
gauze  as  that  in  which  she  tottered  after  the  rojal 
party;  but  with  what  delight  would  she  have  then 
paced  the  cloisters  of  Magdalene,  compared  the  antique 
^oom  of  Merton  with  the  splendour  of  Christ  Church, 
and  looked  down  from  the  dome  of  Radcliffe  Library 
on  the  magnificent  sea  of  turrets  and  battlements  be- 
low I  How  gladly  would  learned  men  have  laid  aside 
fiir  a  few  hours  Pindar's  Odes  and  Aristotle's  Ethics, 
to  escort  the  author  of  Cecilia  from  college  to  coU^e  I 
What  neat  little  banquets  would  she  have  found  set  out 
in  their  monastic  ceUs  I  With  what  eageniess  would 
jnctnres,  medals,  and  illuminated  missals  have  been 
brought  forth  firom  the  most*  mysterious  cabinets  for 
her  amusement !  How  much  she  would  have  had  to 
hear  and  to  tell  about  Johnson,  as  she  walked 'over 
Pembroke,  and  about  Reynolds  in  the  antechapel  of 

\j       New  CoU^e  I    But  these  indulgences  were  not  for  one 

^        who  had  sold  herself  into  bondage. 

About  eighteen  months  after  the  visit  to  Oxford,  an- 
other event  diversified  the  wearisome  life  which  Frances 
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led  at  court.  Warren  Hastings  was  brought  to  the  bar 
of  the  House  of  Peers.  The  Queen  and  Princesses 
were  present  when  tlie  trial  commenced,  and  Miss  Bur- 
ney  was  permitted  to  attend.  During  the  subsequent 
proceedings  a  day  rule  for  the  same  purpose  was  occa- 
sionally granted  to  her ;  for  the  Queen  took  the  strong- 
est interest  in  the  trial,  and,  when  she  could  not  go 
herself  to  Westminster  Hall,  liked  to  receive  a  report  of 
what  had  passed  from  a  person  who  had  singular  powers 
of  observation,  and  who  was,  moreover,  acquainted  wilii 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  managers.  The  portion 
of  the  Diary  which  relates  to  this  celebrated  proceeding 
is  lively  and  picturesque.  Yet  we  read  it,  we  own,  with 
pain  ;  for  it  seems  to  us  to  prove  that  the  fine  under- 
standing of  Frances  Bumey  was  beginning  to  feel  the 
pernicious  infiuence  of  a  mode  of  life  which  is  as 
incompatible  with  health  of  mind  as  the  air  of  the 
Pomptine  marshes  with  health  of  body.  From  the 
first  day  she  espouses  the  cause  of  Hastings  with  a  pre- 
sumptuous vehemence  and  acrimony  quite  inconsistent 
with  the  modesty  and  suavity  of  her  ordinary  deport- 
ment. She  shudders  when  Burke  enters  the  Hall  at 
the  head  of  the  Commons.  She  pronounces  him  the 
cruel  oppressor  of  an  innocent  man.  She  is  at  a  loss  to 
conceive  how  the  managers  can  look  at  the  defendant, 
and  not  blush.  Windham  comes  to  her  firom  the  man- 
ager's box,  to  offer  her  refreshment.  **  But,"  says  she, 
^*  I  could  not  break  bread  with  him.''  Then,  again, 
she  exclaims,  "Ah,  Mr.  Windham,  how  came  you 
ever  engaged  in  so  cruel,  so  unjust  a  cause  ?  "  "  Mr. 
Burke  saw  me,"  she  says,  "and  he  bowed  with  the 
most  marked  civility  of  manner."  This,  be  it  ob- 
served, was  just  after  his  opening  speech,  a  speech 
which  had  produced  a  mighty  efiect,  and  which,  cer- 
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tainly,  no  other  orator  that  ever  lived  could  have  made. 
"  My  cnrtsy,"  she  continues,  "  was  the  most  ungrate- 
ful, distant,  and  cold ;  I  could  not  do  otherwise ;  so 
hurt  I  felt  to  see  him  the  head  of  such  a  cause." 
Now,  not  only  had  Burke  treated  her  with  constant 
kindness,  but  the  very  last  act  which  he  performed  on 
the  day  on  which  he  was  turned  out  of  the  Pay  Office, 
about  four  years  before  this  trial,  was  to  make  Doctor 
Bumey  organist  of  Chelsea  Hospital.  When,  at  the 
Westminster  election,  Doctor  Bumey  was  divided  be- 
tween his  gratitude  for  this  favour  and  his  Tory  opin- 
ions, Burke  in  the  noblest  manner  disclaimed  all  right 
to  exact  a  sacrifice  of  principle.  ^^  You  have  little  or 
no  obligations  to  me,"  he  wrote ;  ^^  but  if  you  had  as 
many  as  I  really  wish  it  were  in  my  power,  as  it  is  cer- 
tainly in  my  desire,  to  lay  on  you,  I  hope  you  do  not 
think  me  capable  of  conferring  them,  in  order  to  sub- 
ject your  mind  or  your  af&irs  to  a  painM  and  mis- 
chievous servitude."  Was  this  a  man  to  be  uncivilly 
treated  by  a  daughter  of  Doctor  Bumey,  because  she 
chose  to  difier  fix>m  him  respecting  a  vast  and  most 
complicated  question,  which  he  had  studied  deeply 
during  many  years,  and  which  she  had  never  studied 
at  all  ?  It  is  clear,  from  Miss  Bumey's  own  narrative, 
that  when  she  behaved  so  unkindly  to  Mr.  Burke,  she 
did  not  even  know  of  what  Hastings  was  accused. 
One  thing,  however,  she  must  have  known,  that  Burke 
had  been  able  to  convince  a  House  of  Commons,  bit- 
terly prejudiced  against  himself,  that  the  charges  were 
well  founded,  and  that  Pitt  and  Dundas  had  concurred 
with  Fox  and  Sheridan,  in  supporting  the  impeachment. 
Sorely  a  woman  of  far  inferior  abilities  to  Miss  Bumey 
might  have  been  expected  to  see  tliat  this  never  could 
have  happened  unless  there  had  been  a  strong  case 
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against  the  late  Oovemor  Oeneral.  And  there  was,  aa 
all  reasonable  men  now  admit,  a  strong  case  against 
him.  That  there  were  great  pnbUc  services  to  be  set 
off  against  his  great  crimes  is  p^ectly  true.  But  his 
services  and  his  crimes  were  equally  unknown  to  the 
lady  who  so  confidently  asserted  his  perfect  innocence, 
and  imputed  to  his  accusers,  that  is  to  say,  to  all  the 
greatest  men  of  all  parties  in  the  state,  not  merely  error, 
but  gross  injustice  and  barbarity. 

She  had,  it  is  true,  occasionally  seen  Mr.  Hastings, 
and  had  found  his  manners  and  conversation  agreea- 
ble. But  surely  she  could  not  be  so  weak  as  to  infer 
firom  the  gentleness  of  his  deportment  in  the  drawing 
room,  that  he  was  incapable  of  committing  a  great 
state  crime,  under  the  influence  of  ambition  and  re- 
venge.  A  silly  Miss,  firesh  from  a  boarding  school, 
might  feu  into  such  a  mistake ;  but  the  woman  who 
had  drawn  the  character  of  Mr.  Monckton  should  have 
known  better. 

The  truth  is  that  she  had  been  too  long  at  Court. 
She  was  sinking  into  a  slavery  worse  than  that  of 
the  body.  The  iron  was  beginning  to  enter  into  the 
soul.  Accustomed  during  many  months  to  watch  the 
eye  of  a  mistress,  to  receive  with  boundless  gratitude 
the  slightest  mark  of  royal  condescension,  to  feel 
wretched  at  every  symptom  of  royal  displeasure,  to 
associate  only  with  spirite  long  temed  and  broken  in, 
she  was  degenerating  into  something  fit  for  her  place. 
Queen  Charlotte  was  a  violent  partisan  of  Hastings, 
had  received  presents  from  him,  and  had  so  &r  departed 
from  the  severity  of  her  virtue  as  to  lend  her  counte- 
nance to  his  wife,  whose  conduct  had  certainly  heen.  as 
reprehensible  as  that  of  any  of  the  frail  beauties  who 
were  then  rigidly  excluded  from  the  EngHsh  Court. 
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The  King,  it  was  welt  known,  took  the  same  side*  To 
the  King  and  Queen  all  the  members  of  the  honaehold 
looked  sulxnissiyely  for  guidance.  The  impeachment, 
therefore,  was  an  atrocious  persecuticMi ;  the  managers 
were  rascals ;  the  defendant  was  the  most  deserving 
and  the  worst  used  man  in  the  kingdom.  This  was 
the  cant  of  the  whole  palace,  from  Gold  Stick  in  Wait^ 
ing,  down  to  the  Table  Deckers  and  Yeomen  of  the 
Silver  Scullery ;  and  Miss  Bumey  canted  like  the  rest, 
thoo^  in  liydier  tones,  and  with  less  bitter  feelings. 

The  account  which  she  has  giren  of  the  King's  ill" 
ness  contains  much  excellent  narratiye  and  description, 
and  will,  we  think,  be  as  much  valued  by  the  historians 
of  a  future  age  as  any  equal  portion  of  Pepys'  or  Eve- 
lyn's Diaries.  That  account  shows  also  how  a£feo- 
tbnate  and  compassionate  her  nature  was.  But  it 
shows  also,  we  must  say,  that  her  way  of  life  was  rap- 
idly impairing  her  powers  of  reasoning  and  her  sense 
of  justice.  We  do  not  mean  to  cEscuss,  in  this  place, 
the  question,  whether  the  views  of  Mr.  Pitt  or  those 
of  Mr.  Fox  respecting  the  r^ency  were  the  more  cor- 
rect It  is,  indeed,  quite  needless  to  discuss  that  ques- 
tion :  for  the  censure  of  Miss  Bumey  ialls  alike  on  Pitt 
and  Fox,  oa  majority  and  minority.  She  is  angry  with 
the  House  of  Commons  finr  presuming  to  inquire 
whether  the  King  was  mad  or  not,  and  whether  there 
was  a  chance  of  his  recovering  his  senses.  *^  A  melan* 
dioly  day,"  she  writes ;  ^^  news  bad  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  At  home  the  dear  unhappy  king  still  worse ; 
abroad  new  examinations  voted  of  the  physicians. 
Good  heavens  I  what  an  insult  does  this  seem  from 
Parliamentary  power,  to  investigate  and  bring  forth  to 
the  worid  every  circumstance  of  such  a  malady  as  is 
over  held  sacred  to  secrecy  in  the  most  private  families  I 
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How  indignant  we  all  feel  here,  no  words  can  say.'*  It 
is  proper  to  observe,  that  the  motion  which  roused  all 
this  indignation  at  Kew  was  made  by  Mr.  Pitt  himself. 
We  see,  therefore,  that  the  loyalty  of  the  minister,  who 
was  then  generally  regarded  as  the  most  heroic  cham- 
pion of  his  Prince,  was  lukewarm  indeed  when  com- 
pared with  the  boiling  zeal  which  filled  the  pages  of 
the  backstairs  and  the  women  of  the  bedchamber.  Of 
the  Regency  bill,  Pitt's  own  bill,  Miss  Bumey  speaks 
with  horror.  "I  shuddered,"  she  says,  "to  hear  it 
named."  And  again,  "  Oh,  how  dreadful  will  be  the 
day  when  that  imhappy  bill  takes  place  I  I  cannot  a[H 
prove  the  plan  of  it."  The  truth  is,  that  Mr.  Pitt, 
whether  a  wise  and  upright  statesman  or  not,  was  a 
statesman;  and  whatever  motives  he  might  have  for 
imposing  restrictions  on  the  regent,  felt  that  in  some 
way  or  other  there  must  be  some  provision  made  for 
the  execution  of  some  part  of  the  kingly  office,  or  that 
no  government  would  be  left  in  the  country.  But  this 
was  a  matter  of  which  the  household  never  thought. 
It  never  occurred,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  to  the  Ezons 
and  Keepers  of  the  Robes,  that  it  was  necessary  that 
there  should  be  somewhere  or  other  a  power  in  the 
state  to  pass  laws,  to  preserve  order,  to  pardon  crim- 
inals, to  fill  up  offices,  to  negotiate  with  foreign  govern- 
ments, to  command  the  army  and  navy.  Nay,  these 
enlightened  politicians,  and  Miss  Bumey  among  the 
rest,  seem  to  have  thought  that  any  person  who  consid- 
ered the  subject  with  reference  to  the  public  interest, 
showed  himself  to  be  a  badhearted  man.  Nobody  won- 
ders at  this  in  a  gentleman  usher ;  but  it  is  melancholy 
to  see  genius  sinking  into  such  debasement. 

During  more  than  two  years  after  the  King's  re- 
covery, Frances  dragged  on  a  miserable  existence  at 
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the  palace.  The  consolations,  which  had  for  a  time 
mitigated  the  wretchedness  of  servitude,  were  one  by 
one  withdrawn.  Mrs.  Delany,  whose  society  had  been 
a  great  resource  when  the  Court  was  at  Windsor,  was 
now  dead.  One  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  royal  estab- 
lishment.  Colonel  Digby,  appears  to  have  been  a  man 
of  sense,  of  taste,  of  some  reading,  and  of  prepossessing 
manners.  Agreeable  associates  were  scarce  in  the 
prison  house,  and  he  and  Miss  Bumey  therefore  natu- 
rally became  attached  to  each  other.  She  owns  that 
she  valued  him  as  a  friend  ;  and  it  would  not  have  been 
strange  if  his  attentions  had  led  her  to  entertain  for  him 
a  sentiment  warmer  than  friendship.  He  quitted  the 
Court,  and  married  in  a  way  which  astonished  Miss 
Bumey  greatly,  and  which  evidently  wounded  her  feel- 
ings, and  lowered  him  in  her  esteem.  The  palace 
grew  duller  and  duller;  Madame  Schwellenberg  be- 
came more  and  more  savage  and  insolent ;  and  now  the 
health  of  poor  Frances  began  to  give  way ;  and  all  who 
saw  her  pale  face,  her  emaciated  figure,  and  her  feeble 
walk,  predicted  that  her  sufferings  would  soon  be  over. 
Frances  uniformly  speaks  of  her  royal  mistress,  and 
of  the  princesses,  with  respect  and  affection.  The 
princesses  seem  to  have  well  deserved  all  the  praise 
which  is  bestowed  on  them  in  the  Diary.  They  were, 
we  doubt  not,  most  amiable  women.  But  '^  the  sweet 
qaeen,"  as  she  is  constantly  called  in  these  volumes,  is 
not  by  any  means  an  object  of  admiration  to  us.  She 
had  undoubtedly  sense  enough  to  know  what  kind  of 
deportment  suited  her  high  station,  and  self-command 
enough  to  maintain  that  deportment  invariably.  She 
was,  in  her  intercourse  with  Miss  Bumey,  generally 
gracious  and  affable,  sometimes,  when  displeased,  cold 
and  reserved,  but  never,  under  any  circumstances,  rude, 
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{>eeyish,  or  violent.  She  knew  how  to  dispense,  gi*ac^ 
fullj  and  skilfully,  those  Uttle  civilities  which,  when 
paid  by  a  sovereign,  are  prized  at  many  times  their  in- 
trinsic value ;  how  to  pay  a  compliment ;  how  to  lend 
a  book ;  how  to  ask  after  a  relation.  But  she  seems 
to  have  been  utterly  regardless  of  the  comfort,  the 
health,  the  life  of  her  attendants,  when  her  own  con- 
venience was  concerned.  Weak,  feverish,  hardly  able 
to  stand,  Frances  had  still  to  rise  before  seven,  in  onler 
to  dress  the  sweet  Queen,  and  to  sit  up  till  midnight,  in 
order  to  undress  the  sweet  Queen.  The  indisposition 
of  the  handmaid  could  not,  and  did  not,  escape  the  no- 
tice of  her  royal  mistress.  But  the  established  doctrine 
of  the  Court  was,  that  all  sickness  was  to  be  considered 
as  a  pretence  until  it  proved  fatal.  The  only  way  in 
which  the  invaUd  could  clear  herself  from  the  suspicion 
of  malingering,  as  it  is  called  in  the  army,  was  to  go  on 
lacing  and  unlacing,  till  she  fell  down  dead  at  the  royal 
feet.  "  This,"  Miss  Bumey  wrote,  when  she  was  suf- 
fering cruelly  from  sickness,  watching,  and  labour,  «« ia 
by  no  means  from  hardness  of  heart ;  far  otherwise. 
There  is  no  hardness  of  heart  in  any  one  of  them ;  but 
it  is  prejudice  and  want  of  personal  experience." 
.  Many  strangers  sympathized  with  the  bodily  and 
mental  sufferings  of  this  distLnguished  woman.  All 
who  saw  her  saw  that  her  frame  was  sinking,  that  her 
heart  was  breaking.  The  last,  it  should  seem,  to  ob- 
serve the  change^  was  her  father.  At  length,  in  spite 
of  himself,  his  eyes  were  opened.  In  May,  1790,  his 
daughter  had  an  interview  of  three  hours  with  him, 
the  only  long  interview  which  they  had  had  since  he 
took  her  to  Windsor  in  1786.  She  told  him  that  she 
was  miserable,  that  she  was  worn  with  attendance  and 
want  of  sleep,  that  she  had  no  comfort  in  life,  nothing 
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to  love,  nothing  to  hope,  that  her  iamilj  and  fiiends 
were  to  her  as  though  thej  were  not,  and  were  remem* 
beared  by  her  as  men  remember  the  dead.  From  day- 
break to  midnight  the  same  killing  labour,  the  same 
recreations,  more  hatefiil  than  labour  itself,  followed 
each  other  without  variety,  without  any  interval  of 
liberty  and  repose. 

The  Doctor  was  greatly  dejected  by  this  news ;  but 
was  too  goodnatured  a  man  not  to  say  that,  if  she 
wished  to  resign,  his  house  and  arms  were  open  to  her. 
Still,  however,  he  could  not  bear  to  remove  her  firom 
the  Court.  His  veneration  for  royalty  amounted  in 
truth  to  idolatry.  It  can  be  compared  only  to  the 
groveUing  superstition  of  those  Syrian  devotees  who 
made  their  children  pass  through  the  fire  to  Moloch. 
When  he  induced  his  daughter  to  accept  the  place  of 
keeper  of  the  robes,  he'  entertained,  as  she  tells  us,  a 
hope  that  some  worldly  advantage  or  other,  not  set 
down  in  the  contract  of  service,  would  be  the  result 
of  her  connection  with  the  Court.  What  advantage 
he  expected  we  do  not  know,  nor  did  he  probably  know 
himseUl  But,  whatever  he  expected,  he  certainly  got 
nothing.  Miss  Bumey  had  been  hired  for  board,  lodg- 
ing, and  two  hundred  a  year.  Board,  lodging,  and  two 
hundred  a  year,  she  had  duly  received.  We  have 
looked  carefiilly  through  the  Diary,  in  the  hope  of 
finding  some  trace  of  those  extraordinary  bene&ctions 
on  which  the  Doctor  reckoned.  But  we  can  discover 
only  a  promise,  never  performed,  of  a  gown :  and  for 
this  promise  Miss  Bumey  was  expected  to  return 
thanks,  such  as  might  have  suited  the  be^ar  with 
whom  Saint  Martin  in  the  legend,  divided  his  cloak. 
The  experience  of  four  years  was,  however,  insufficient 
to  dispel  the  illusion  which  had  taken  possession  of  the 
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Doctor's  mind ;  and,  between  the  dear  &ther  and  the 
sweet  Queen,  there  seemed  to  be  little  doubt  that 
some  day  or  other  Frances  would  drop  down  a  corpse. 
Six  months  had  elapsed  since  the  interview  between 
the  parent  and  the  daughter.  The  resignation  was  not 
sent  in.  The  sufferer  grew  worse  and  worse.  She 
took  bark ;  but  it  soon  ceased  to  produce  a  beneficial 
effect.  She  was  stimulated  with  wine ;  she  was  soothed 
with  opium ;  but  in  vain.  Her  breath  began  to  fail. 
The  whisper  that  she  was  in  a  decline  spread  through 
the  Court.  The  pains  in  her  side  became  so  severe 
that  she  was  forced  to  crawl  ifrom  the  cardtable  of  the 
old  Fury  to  whom  she  was  tethered,  three  or  four 
times  in  an  evening,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  harts- 
horn. Had  she  been  a  negro  slave,  a  humane  planter 
would  have  excused  her  from  work.  But  her  Majesty 
showed  no  mercy.  Thrice  a  day  the  accursed  bell  still 
rang ;  the  Queen  was  still  to  be  dressed  for  the  morn- 
ing at  seven,  and  to  be  dressed  for  the  day  at  noon,  and 
to  be  undressed  at  midnight. 

But  there  had  arisen,  in  literary  and  fashionabh 
society,  a  general  feeling  of  compassion  for  Misf 
Bumey,  and  of  indignation  against  both  her  fathei 
and  the  Queen.  "  Is  it  possible,"  said  a  great  French 
lady  to  the  Doctor,  "  that  your  daughter  is  in  a  situa- 
tion where  she  is  never  allowed  a  holiday  ?  "  Horace 
Walpole  wrote  to  Frances,  to  express  his  sympathy. 
Boswell,  boiling  over  with  goodnatured  rage,  almost 
forced  an  entrance  into  the  palace  to  see  her.  "  My 
dear  ma'am,  why  do  you  stay  ?  It  won't  do,  ma'am  ; 
you  must  resign.  We  can  put  up  Ts4th  it  no  longer. 
Some  very  violent  measures,  1  assure  you,  will  be 
taken.  We  shall  address  Dr.  Bumey  in  a  body." 
Buike  and  Reynolds,  though  less  noisy,  were  zealous 
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in  the  same  cause.  Windham  spoke  to  Dr.  Bnmey ; 
but  found  him  still  irresolute.  ^^  I  will  set  the  club 
upon  him/'  cried  Windham ;  ^*  Miss  Bumey  has  some 
very  tme  admirers  there,  and  I  am  5a«  they  will 
eagerlj  assist."  Indeed  the  Bumej  family  seem  to 
have  been  apprehensive  that  some  public  afiront,  such 
as  the  Doctor^s  unpardonable  folly,  to  use  the  mildest 
term,  had  richly  deserved,  would  be  put  upon  him. 
The  medical  men  spoke  out,  and  plainly  told  him  that 
his  daughter  must  reagn  or  die. 

At  last  paternal  affection,  medical  authority,  and  the 
voice  of  all  London  crying  shame,  triumphed  over  Dr. 
Bumey's  love  of  courts.  He  determined  that  Frances 
•should  write  a  letter  of  resignation.  It  was  with  dif- 
ficulty that,  though  her  life  was  at  stake,  she  mustered 
spirit  to  put  the  paper  into  the  Queen's  hands.  ^^  I 
could  not,"  so  runs  the  Diary,  ^^  summon  courage  to 
present  my  memorial :  my  heart  always  fiuled  me  irom 
seeing  the  Queen's  entire  freedom  from  such  an  ex- 
pectation. For  though  I  was  frequently  so  ill  in  her 
presence  that  I  could  hardly  stand,  I  saw  she  concluded 
me,  while  life  remained,  inevitably  hers." 

At  last  with  a  trembling  hand  the  paper  was  deliv- 
ered. Then  came  the  storm.  Juno,  as  in  tiie  ^neid, 
delegated  the  work  of  vengeance  to  Alecto.  The 
Queen  was  calm  and  gentie ;  but  Madame  Schwellen- 
berg  raved  like  a  maniac  in  the  incurable  ward  of  Bed 
lam  I  Such  insolence  I  Such  ingratitude !  Such  folly ! 
Would  Miss  Bumey  bring  utter  destruction  on  herself 
and  her  fiunily  ?  Would  she  throw  away  the  inestima- 
Ue  advantage  of  royal  protection  ?  Would  she  part 
with  privileges  which,  once  relinquished,  could  never 
be  regained  ?  It  was  idle  to  talk  of  health  and  life. 
[f  people  coul(^  not  live  in  the  palace,  the  best  thing 
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that  could  befall  them  was  to  die  in  it.  The  resigns- 
tion  was  not  accepted.  The  language  of  the  medical 
men  became  stronger  and  stronger*  Dr.  Bomey^s 
parental  fears  were  fully  roused;  and  he  explicitly 
declared,  in  a  letter  meant  to  be  shown  to  the  Queen, 
that  his  daughter  must  retire.  The  Schwellenberg 
raged  like  a  wild  cat.  '^A  scene  almost  horrible 
ensued,"  says  Miss  Bnmey.  **  She  was  too  much 
enraged  for  disguise,  and  uttered  the  most  furious  ex- 
pressions of  indignant  contempt  at  our  proceedings.  I 
am  sure  she  would  gladly  have  confined  us  both  in  the 
Bastile,  had  England  such  a  misery,  as  a  fit  place  to 
bring  us  to  ourselves,  frora  a  daring  so  outrageous 
against  imperial  wishes."  This  passage  deserves  no*- 
tice,  as  being  the  only  one  in  the  Diary,  so  &r  as  we 
have  observed,  which  shows  Miss  Bumey  to  have 
been  aware  that  she  was  a  native  of  a  fr^  coontry, 
that  she  could  not  be  pressed  for  a  waiting  maid  against 
her  will,  and  that  she  had  just  as  good  a  right  to  five, 
if  she  chose,  in  Saint  Martin's  Street,  as  Queen  C1ud>- 
lotte  had  to  live  at  Saint  James's. 

The  Queen  promised  that,  after  the  next  birthday. 
Miss  Bumey  should  be  set  at  liberty.  But  the  promise 
was  ill  kept ;  and  her  Majesty  showed  great  displeasure  at 
being  reminded  of  it.  At  length  Frances  was  informed 
that  in  a  fortnight  her  attendance  should  cease.  I  ^  heard 
this,"  she  says,  *^  with  a  fearful  presentiment  I  should 
surely  never  go  through  another  fortnight,  in  so  weak 
and  languishing  and  painful  a  state  of  health.  ...  As 
the  time  of  separation  approached,  the  Queen's  cordial* 
ity  rather  diminished,  and  traces  of  internal  displeasure 
appeared  sometimes,  arising  from  an  opinion  I  ought 
rather  to  have  struggled  on,  live  or  die,  than  to  quit 
her.    Tet  I  am  sure  she  saw  how  pqpr  was  my  own 
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ehance,  except  by  a  change  in  the  mode  of  life,  and  at 
least  ceased  to  wonder,  though  she  could  not  approve." 
Sweet  Queen  I  What  noble  candour,  to  admit  that 
the  undutifiilness  of  people,  who  did  not  think  the  hon- 
ouf  of  adjusting  her  tuckers  worth  the  sacrifice  of  their 
own  lives,  was,  though  highly  criminal,  not  altogether 
unnatural! 

We  perfectly  understand  her  Majesty's  contempt  for 
the  lives  of  others  where  her  own  pleasure  was  con- 
cerned. But  what  pleasure  she  can  have  found  in  hav- 
ing Miss  Bumey  about  her,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  compre- 
hend. That  Miss  Bumey  was  an  eminently  skilful 
keeper  of  the  robes  is  not  very  probable.  Few  women, 
indeed,  had  paid  less  attention  to  dress.  Now  and 
then,  in  the  course  of  five  years,  she  had  been  asked  to 
read  aloud  or  to  write  a  copy  of  verses.  But  better 
readers  might  easily  have  been  found :  and  her  verses 
were  worse  than  even  the  Poet  Laureate's  Birthday 
Odes.  Perhaps  that  economy,  which  was  among  her 
Majesty's  most  conspicuous  virtues,  had  something  to  do 
with  her  conduct  on  this  occasion.  Miss  Burney  had 
never  hinted  that  she  expected  a  retiring  pension  ;  and 
indeed  would  gladly  have  given  the  little  that  she  had 
for  freedcHn.  But  her  Majesty  knew  what  the  public 
thought,  and  what  became  her  own  dignity.  She 
could  not  for  very  shame  suffer  a  woman  of  distin- 
guished  genius,  who  had  quitted  a  lucrative  career  to 
wait  on  her,  who  had  served  her  faithfully  for  a  pit- 
tance during  five  years,  and  whose  ccmstitution  had 
been  impaired  by  labour  and  watching,  to  leave  the 
court  without  some  mark  of  royal  liberality.  George 
the  Third,  who,  on  all  occasions  where  Miss  Bumey 
was  concerned,  seems  to  have  behaved  like  an  honest, 
goodnatared  gentleman,  felt  this,  and  said  plainly  that 
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she  was  entitled  to  a  provision.  At  length,  in  retam 
for  all  the  misery  which  she  had  undergone,  and  for  tho 
health  M'hich  she  had  sacrificed,  an  annuity  of  one  hun- 
di*ed  pounds  was  granted  to  her,  dependent  on  the 
Queen's  pleasure. 

Then  the  prison  was  opened,  and  Frances  was  iree 
once  mere.  Johnson,  as  Burke  observed,  might  have 
added  a  striking  page  to  his  poem  on  the  Vanity  of 
Human  Wishes,  if  he  had  Uved  to  see  his  little  Burney 
as  she  went  into  the  palace  and  as  she  came  out  of  it. 

The  pleasures,  so  long  untasted,  of  liberty,  of  friend- 
ship, of  domestic  affection,  were  almost  too  acute  for 
her  shattered  frame.  But  happy  days  and  tranquil 
nights  soon  restored  the  health  which  the  Queen's 
toilette  Hnd  Madame  Schwellenberg's  cardtaUe  had 
impaired.  Kind  and  anxious  faces  surrounded  the 
invalid.  Conversation  the  most  polished  and  brilliant 
revived  her  spirits.  Travelling  was  reconunended  t6 
her ;  and  she  rambled  by  easy  journeys  from  cathedral 
to  cathedral,  and  frY)m  watering  place  to  watering  place. 
She  crossed  the  New  Forest,  and  visited  Stonehenge 
and  Wilton,  the  clif&  of  Lyme,  and  the  beautiful  valley 
of  Sidmouth.  Thence  she  journeyed  by  Powderham 
Castle,  and  by  the  ruins  of  Glastonbury  Abbey  to  Bath, 
and  from  Bath,  when  the  winter  was  approaching, 
returned  well  and  cheerful  to  London.  There  she 
visited  her  old  dungeon,  and  found  her  successor  al- 
ready far  on  the  way  to  the  grave,  and  kept  to  strict 
duty,  from  morning  till  midnight,  with  a  sprained  ankle 
and  a  nervous  fever. 

At  this  time  England  swarmed  with  French  exiles 
driven  from  their  country  by  the  Revolution.  A  col- 
ony of  these  refugees  settled  at  Juniper  Hall,  in  Surrey, 
not  far  from  Norbury  Park,  where  Mr.  Locke,  an  inti- 
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mate  friend  of  the  Bnmej  family,  resided.  Frances 
visited  Norbiuy  and  was  introduced  to  the  strangers. 
She  had  strong  prgadices  against  them  ;  for  her  Tory- 
ism was  far  beyond,  we  do  not  say  that  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
bat  that  of  Mr.  Reeves ;  and  the  inmates  of  Juniper 
Hall  were  all  attached  to  the  conslitation  of  1791,  and 
were  therefore  more  detested  by  the  royalists  of  the 
first  emigration  than  Petion  or  Marat.  But  such  a 
woman  as  Miss  Bumey  could  not  long  resist  the  fasci- 
nation c^  that  remarkable  society.  She  had  lived  with 
Johnson  and  Wyndhom,  with  Mrs  Montague  and  Mrs. 
Thrale.  Yet  she  was  forced  to  own  that  she  had  never 
heard  conversation  before.  The  most  animated  elo- 
quence, the  keenest  observation,  the  most  sparkling  wit, 
the  most  courtly  grace,  were  united  to  charm  her.  For 
Madame  de  Stael  was  there,  and  M.  de  Talleyrand. 
There  too  was  M.  de  Narbonne,  a  noble  representative 
of  French  aristocracy ;  and  with  M.  de  Narbonne  was 
his  fiiend  and  follower  General  D'Arblay,  an  honour- 
able and  amiable  man,  with  a  handsome  person,  frank 
soldierlike  manners,  and  some  taste  for  letters. 

The  prejudices  which  Frances  had  conceived  against 
the  constitutional  royalists  of  France  rapidly  vanished. 
She  listened  with  rapture  to  Talleyrand  and  Madame 
de  Stael,  joined  with  M.  Arblay  in  execrating  the 
Jacobins  and  in  ^weeping  for  the  unhappy  Bourbons, 
took  French  lessons  from  him,  fell  in  love  with  him, 
and  married  him  on  no  better  provision  than  a  precar 
nous  annuity  of  one  himdred  pounds. 

Here  the  Diary  stops  for  the  present.  We  will,  ther^ 
fore,  bring  our  narrative  to  a  speedy  close,  by  rapidly 
recounting  the  most  important  events  which  we  know 
to  have  be&llen  Madame  D'Arblay  during  the  latter 
part  of  her  life. 
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M.  D'Arblaj's  fortune  had  perished  in  the  general 
wreck  of  the  French  Revolution;  and  in  a  foreign 
country  his  talents,  whatever  they  may  have  been, 
could  scarcely  make  him  rich.  The  task  of  providing 
for  the  family  devolved  on  his  wife.  In  the  year  1796, 
she  published  by  subscription  her  third  novel,  CamiDa. 
It  was  impatiently  expected  by  the  public ;  and  the 
lum  which  she  obtained  for  it  was,  we  bdieve,  greater 
than  had  ever  at  that  time  been  received  for  a  novel. 
We  have  heard  that  she  cleared  more  than  three 
tliousand  fuineas.  Bat  we  eive  this  merely  as  a 
Honour.  SauUa,  however,  n^ar  attained  pojularily 
like  that  which  Evelina  and  Cecilia  had  enjoyed ;  and 
it  must  be  allowed  that  there  was  a  perceptible  fiJling  off, 
not  indeed  in  humour  or  in  power  of  portraying  char- 
acter, but  in  grace  and  in  purity  of  style* 

We  have  heard  that,  about  this  time,  a  tragedy  by 
Madame  D'Arblay  was  performed  without  success. 
We  do  not  know  whether  it  was  ever  printed ;  nor 
indeed  have  we  had  time  to  make  any  researches  into 
its  histoiy  or  merits. 

During  the  short  truce  which  followed  the  treaty  of 
Amiens,  M.  D' Arblay  visited  France.  Lauriston  and 
La  Fayette  represented  his  claims  to  the  French  gov- 
ernment, and  obtained  a  promise  that  he  should  be 
reinstated  in  his  military  rank.  M.  D' Arblay,  however, 
insisted  that  he  should  never  be  required  to  serve 
against  the  countrymen  of  his  wife.  The  First  Consul, 
of  course,  would  not  hear  of  such  a  condition,  and 
ordered  the  general's  commission  to  be  instantly  re- 
voked. 

Madame  D' Arblay  joined  her  husband  at  Paris,  a 
short  time  before  the  war  of  1803  broke  out,  and  re^ 
mamed  in  France  ten  yeai's,  cut  off  from  almost  all 
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intercourse  with  the  land  of  her  birth.  At  length, 
when  Napoleon  was  on  his  inarch  to  Moscow,  she  with 
great  difficnlty  obtained  from  his  ministers  permission 
to  visit  her  own  coantrjr,  in  company  with  her  son, 
who  was  a  native  of  England.  She  returned  in  time 
to  receive  the  last  blessing  of  her  &ther,  who  died  in 
his  eighty-seventh  year.  In  1814  she  published  her 
last  novel,  the  Wanderer,  a  book  which  no  judicious 
friend  to  her  memory  will  attempt  to  chraw  from  the 
oblivion  into  which  it  has  justly  fidlen.  In  the  same 
year,  her  son  Alexander  was  sent  to  Cambridge.  He 
obtained  an  honouraUe  place  among  the  wmngters  of 
his  year,  and  was  elected  a  fellow  of  Christ's  College. 
But  his  reputation  at  the  Univernty  was  higher  than 
might  be  inferred  from  his  success  in  academical  con- 
tests. His  French  education  had  not  fitted  him  for  the 
^examinations  of  the  Senate  House ;  but,  in  pure  mathe^ 
matics,  we  have  been  assured  by  some  of  his  com- 
petitors that  he  had  veiy  few  equals.  He  went  into 
the  church,  and  it  was  thought  Ukely  that  he  would 
attain  high  eminence  as  a  preacher ;  but  he  died  before 
his  mother.  All  that  we  have  heard  of  him  leads  us  to 
believe  that  he  was  such  a  son  as  such  a  mother  de 
served  to  have.  In  1882,  Madame  D' Arblay  published 
the  memoirs  of  her  father ;  and  on  the  sixth  of  Jan- 
uary, 1840,  she  died  in  her  eighty-eighth  year. 

We  now  turn  fix>m  the  life  '<^  Madame  D' Arblay 
to  her  writings.  There  can,  we  apprehend,  be  little 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  nature  of  her  merit, 
whatever  differences  may  exist  as  to  its  degree.  She 
was  emphatically  what  Johnson  called  her,  a  character* 
monger.  It  was  in  the  exhibition  of  human  passions 
and  whims  that  her  strength  lay ;  and  in  this  depart^ 
ment  of  art  she  had,  we  think,  very  distinguished 
skill. 
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But  in  order  that  we  may,  according  to  our  dutjr  aa 
kings  at  arms,  versed  in  the  laws  of  literary  prece- 
dence, marshal  her  to  the  exact  seat  to  which  she  is 
entitled,  we  must  carry  our  examination  somewhat 
fiirther. 

There  is,  in  one  respect,  a  remarkable  analogy  be- 
tween the  &ces  and  the  minds  of  men.  No  two  faces 
are  alike ;  and  yet  very  few  iaces  deviate  very  widely 
from  the  common  standard.  Among  the  eighteen 
hundred  thousand  human  beings  who  inhabit  Lond<»i, 
there  is  not  one  who  could  be  taken  by  his  acquaint- 
ance for  another ;  yet  we  may  walk  from  Paddington 
to  Mile  End  without  sedng  one  person  in  whom  any 
feature  is  so  oTercharged  that  we  turn  round  to  stare 
at  it.  An  infinite  number  of  yaiieties  lies  between 
limits  which  are  not  yeiy  fiur  asunder.  The  specimens 
which  pass  those  limits  on  either  side,  form  a  very  small 
minority. 

It  is  the  same  with  the  characters  of  men.  Here, 
too,  the  variety  passes  all  enumeration.  But  the  cases 
in  which  the  deviation  from  the  c(»nmon  standard  is 
striking  and  grotesque,  are  very  few.  In  one  mind 
avarice  predominates ;  in  another,  pride ;  in  a  third,  love 
of  pleasure ;  just  as  in  one  countenance  the  nose  is  the 
most  marked  feature,  while  in  others  the  chief  expres- 
sion lies  in  the  brow,  or  in  the  lines  of  the  mouth.  But 
there  are  very  few  countenances  in  which  nose,  brow, 
and  mouth  do  not  contribute,  though  in  unequal  d^rees, 
to  the  general  effect ;  and  so  there  are  very  few  charac- 
ters in  which  one  ovei^rown  propensity  makes  all  others 
utterly  insignificant. 

It  is  evident  that  a  portrait  painter,  who  was  able 
only  to  represent  faces  and  figures  such  as  those  whicb 
we  pay  money  to  see  at  fiurs,  would  not,  however  spir 
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lied  his  execution  might  be,  take  rank  among  the  high- 
est artists.  He  must  always  he  placed  below  those  who 
have  skill  to  seize  peculiarities  which  do  not  amount  to 
drfoimity.  The  slighter  those  peculiarities,  the  greater 
is  the  merit  of  the  limner  who  can  catch  them  and 
trvDsfer  them  to  his  canyass.  To  paint  Daniel  Lambert 
or  the  living  skeleton,  the  pig  &ced  lady  or  the  Siamese 
twins  so  that  nobody  can  mistake  them,  is  an  exploit 
within  the  reach  of  a  signpainter.  A  thirdrate  ardst 
might  give  us  the  squint  of  Wilkes,  and  the  depressed 
nose  and  protuberant  cheeks  of  Gibbon*  It  would  re- 
qjoaie  a  much  higher  degree  of  skill  to  paint  two  such 
men  as  Mr.  Canning  and  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  so  that 
nobody  who  had  ever  seen  them  could  for  a  moment 
hesitate  to  assign  each  picture  to  its  original.  Here  the 
mere  caricaturist  would  be  quite  at  fault.  He  would 
find  in  neither  &ce  any  thing  on  which  he  could  lay 
hold  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  distinction.  Two 
ample  bald  foreheads,  two  r^ular  profiles,  two  full 
fiwes  of  the  same  oval  form,  would  baffle  his  art; 
and  he  would  be  reduced  to  the  miserable  shift  of 
writing  'their  names  at  the  foot  of  his  picture.  Yet 
there  was  a  great  difierence ;  and  a  person  who  had 
seen  them  once  would  no  more  have  mistaken  one  of 
ih4ak  for  the  other,  than  he  would  have  mistaken  Mr. 
Pitt  for  Mr.  Fox.  But  the  difierence  lay  in  delicate 
lineaments  and  shades,  reserved  for  pencils  of  a  rare 
cHrder. 

This  distinction  runs  through  all  the  imitative  arts. 
Foote's  mimicry  was  exquisitely  ludicrous,  but  it  was  all 
caricature.  He  could  take  off  only  some  strange  pecu- 
liarity, a  stammer  or  a  lisp,  a  Norlhumbrian  burr  or  an 
Irish  brogue,  a  stoop  or  a  shuffle.  ^^  If  a  man,"  said 
Johnson,  ^^  hops  on  one  leg,  Foote  can  hop  on  one  leg." 
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Oarrick,  on  the  other  hand,  could  seize  those  difPerences 
of  manner  and  pronunciation,  which,  though  highly 
characteristic,  are  yet  too  slight  to  be  described.  Foote, 
we  have  no  doubt,  could  have  made  the  Haymarket 
theatre  shake  with  laughter  by  imitating  a  conyersation 
between  a  Scotchman  and  a  Somersetshireman.  But 
Garrick  could  have  imitated  a  conversation  between  two 
&shionable  men,  both  models  of  the  best  breeding,  Lord 
Chesterfield,  for  example,  and  Lord  Albemarle,  so  that 
no  person  could  doubt  which  was  which,  although  no 
person  could  say  that,  in  any  point,  dither  Lord  Ches- 
terfield or  Lord  Albemarle  spoke  or  moved  otbarwiae 
than  in  conformity  with  the  usages  of  the  best  aodety. 
The  same  distinction  is  found  in  the  drama  and  in 
fictitious  narrative.  Highest  among  those  who  have 
exhibited  human  nature  by  means  of  dialogue,  stands 
Shakspeare.  His  variety  is  like  the  variely  of  nature, 
endless  diversity,  scarcely  any  monstrosity.  The  chaiv 
acters  of  which  he  has  given  us  an  impression,  as  vivid 
as  that  which  we  receive  firom  the  characters  of  our 
own  associates,  are  to  be  reckoned  by  scores.  Yet  in 
all  these  scores  hardly  one  character  is  to  be  found 
which  deviates  widely  from  the  common  standard,  and 
which  we  should  call  veiy  eccentric  if  we  met  it  in  real 
life.  The  silly  notion  that  every  man  has  one  ruling 
passion,  and  that  this  clue,  once  known,  unravels  all 
the  mysteries  of  his  conduct,  finds  no  countenance  in 
the  plays  of  Shakspeare.  There  man  appears  as  he  is, 
made  up  of  a  crowd  of  passions,  which  contend  for  the 
mastery  over  him  and  govern  him  in  turn.  What  i? 
Hamlet's  ruling  passion  ?  Or  Othello's  ?  Or  Harry 
the  Fifth's  ?  Or  Wolsey's  ?  Or  Lear's  ?  Or  Shy- 
lock's?  Or  Benedick's?  Or  Macbeth's?  Or  that 
of  Cassius  ?     Or  that  of  Falconbrid^e  ?    But  we  might 
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go  on  for  ever.  Take  a  single  example,  Shjlock.  Is 
he  so  eager  for  monej  as  to  be  indifferent  to  revenge  ? 
Or  80  eager  for  revenge  as  to  be  indifferent  to  money  ? 
Or  so  bent  on  both  together  as  to  be  indifferent  to  the 
honoor  of  his  nation  and  the  law  of  Moses  ?  All  his 
propensities  are  mingled  with  each  other,  so  that,  in 
tiying  to  apportion  to  each  its  proper  part,  we  find  the 
same  difficolty  which  constanilj  meets  us  in  real  life. 
A  saperfidal  critic  may  say,  that  hatred  is  Shylock's 
mling  passion.  But  how  many  passions  have  amalga- 
mated to  form  that  hatred  ?  It  is  portly  the  result  of 
woonded  pride:  Antonio  has  called  him  dog.  It  is 
partly  the  resalt  of  covetoosness :  Antonio  has  hindered 
him  of  half  a  million ;  and,  when  Antonio  is  gone, 
there  will  be  no  limit  to  the  gains  of  usuiy*  It  is  partly 
the  resalt  of  national  and  religions  feeUng:  Antonio 
has  spit  on  the  Jewish  gaberdine ;  and  the  oath  of  r^ 
venge  has  been  sworn  by  the  Jewish  Sabbath.  We 
might  go  throng  all  the  characters  which  we  have 
mentioned,  and  through  fifty  more  in  the  same  way  ; 
for  it  is  the  constant  manner  of  Shakspeare  to  represent 
the  human  mind  as  lying,  not  under  the  absolute  do* 
minion  of  one  despotic  propensity,  bat  nnder  a  mixed 
government,  in  which  a  hundred  powers  balance  each 
otter.  Admirable  as  he  was  in  all  parts  of  his  art,  we 
most  admire  him  for  this,  that  while  he  has  left  us  a 
greater  number  of  striking  portraits  than  all  other  dram- 
atists put  together,  he  has  scarcely  left  us  a  single 
caricature. 

Shakspeare  has  had  neither  equal  nor  second.  But 
among  the  writers  who,  in  the  point  which  we  have 
noticed,  have  approached  nearest  to  the  manner  of  the 
great  master,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  placing  Jane 
Austen,  a  woman  of  whom  England  is  justly  proud. 
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She  has  given  us  a  multitade  of  characters,  all,  in  a 
certain  sense,  commonplace,  ail  such  as  we  meet  every 
day.  Yet  they  are  all  as  perfectly  discriminated  from 
each  other  as  if  they  were  the  most  eccentric  of  human 
beings.  There  are,  for  instance,  four  clergymen,  none 
of  whom,  we  should  be  surprised  to  find  in  any  parson- 
age in  the  kingdom,  Mr.  Edward  Ferrars,  Mr.  Henry 
Tihiey,  Mr.  Edmund  Bertram,  and  Mr.  Elton.  They 
are  all  specimens  of  the  upper  part  of  the  middle  class. 
They  have  all  been  liberally  educated.  They  all  lie 
under  the  restraints  of  the  same  sacred  profession. 
They  are  all  young.  They  are  all  in  love.  Not  one 
of  them  has  any  hobbyhorse,  to  use  the  phrase  of  Sterne. 
Not  one  has  a  ruling  passion,  such  as  we  read  of  in 
Pope.  Who  would  not  have  expected  them  to  be  in- 
sipid likenesses  of  each  other  ?  No  such  thing.  Harp- 
agon  is  not  more  unlike  to  Jourdain,  Joseph  Sur&ce  is 
not  more  unlike  to  Sir  Lucius  O'Trigger,  than  ev- 
eiy  one  of  Miss  Austen's  young  divines  to  all  his  rev- 
erend brethren.  And  almost  all  this  is  done  by  touches 
so  delicate,  that  they  elude  analysis,  that  they  defy  the 
powers  of  description,  and  that  we  know  them  to  exist 
only  by  the  general  effect  to  which  they  have  con- 
tributed. 

A  line  must  be  drawn,  we  conceive,  between  artists 
of  this  class,  and  those  poets  and  novelists  whose  skill 
lies  in  the  exhibiting  of  what  Ben  Jonson  called  hu- 
mours. The  words  of  Ben  are  so  much  to  the  purpose 
that  we  will  quote  them  : 

**  When  Bome  one  peculiar  qaality 
Doth  80  possess  a  man,  that  it  doth  draw 
All  his  affects,  his  spirits,  and  his  powers, 
In  their  conflaxions  all  to  nm  one  way, 
This  may  be  tmly  said  to  be  a  humour.*' 

There  are  undoubtedly  persons,  in  whom  humours 
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sacli  as  Ben  describes  have  attained  a  complete  ascen- 
dency. The  avarice  of  Elwes,  the  insane  desire  of  Sir 
Egerton  Brjdges  for  a  barony  to  which  he  had  no  more 
light  than  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  the  malevolence  which 
long  meditation  on  imaginary  wrongs  generated  in  the 
gloomy  mind  of  Bellingham,  are  instances.  The  feel- 
ing which  animated  Clarkson  and  other  virtnons  men 
against  the  slave  trade  and  slavery,  is  an  instance  of  a 
more  hononrable  kind. 

Seeing  that  such  hnmonrs  exist,  we  cannot  deny 
that  they  are  proper  subjects  for  the  imitations  of  art. 
But  we  conceive  that  the  imitation  of  such  humours, 
however  skilAil  and  amusing,  is  not  an  achievement  of 
the  highest  order ;  and,  as  such  humours  are  rare  in 
real  life,  they  ought,  we  conceive,  to  be  sparingly  intro- 
duced into  works  which  profess  to  be  pictures  of  real 
life.  Nevertheless,  a  writer  may  show  so  much  genius 
in  the  exhibition  of  these  humours  as  to  be  feirly  enti- 
tled to  a  distinguished  and  permanent  rank  among  clas- 
sics. The  chief  seats  of  all,  however,  the  places  on 
the  dais  and  under  the  canopy,  are  reserved  for  the  few 
who  have  excelled  in  the  difficult  art  of  portraying 
characters  in  which  no  single  feature  is  extravagantly 
overcharged. 

If  we  have  expounded  the  law  soundly,  we  can  have 
no  difficulty  in  applying  it  to  the  particular  case  before 
us.  Madame  D'Arblay  has  left  us  scarcely  any  thing 
but  humours.  Almost  every  one  of  her  men  and 
^omen  has  some  one  piopeJty  deyeloped  to  a  morbid 
degree.  In  Cecilia,  for  example,  Mr.  Delvile  never 
opens  his  Ups  without  some  allusion  to  his  own  birth 
and  station;  or  Mr.  Briggs,  without  some  allusion  to 
the  hoarding  of  money ;  or  Mr.  Hobson,  without  be- 
traying   the  selfindulgence  and  selfimportance    of  a 
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purseproud  npstart ;  or  Mr.  Simkms,  without  ottering 
some  sneaking  remark  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  fa- 
vour with  his  customers ;  or  Mr.  Meadows,  without 
expressing  apathy  and  weariness  of  life ;  or  Mr.  Albany, 
without  declaiming  about  the  vices  of  the  rich  and  the 
misery  of  the  poor ;  or  Mrs.  Belfield,  without  some  in- 
delicate eulogy  on  her  son  ;  or  Lady  Margaret,  with* 
out  indicating  jealousy  of  her  husband.  Morrice  is  all 
skipping,  officious  impertinence,  Mr.  Gosport  all  sar- 
casm, Lady  Honoria  all  hvely  prattle,  Miss  Larolles  all 
silly  pratde.  If  ever  Madame  D'Arblay  aimed  at 
more,  we  do  not  think  that  she  succeeded  well. 

We  are,   therefore,  forced    to  refuse  to  Madame 
D' Arblay  a  place  in  the  highest  rank  of  art ;  but  we 
cannot  deny  that,  in  the  rank  to  which  she  belonged, 
she  had  few  equals,  and  scarcely  any  superior.     The 
variety  of  humours  which  is  to  be  found  in  her  novels 
is  immense  ;  and  though  the  talk  of  each  person  sepa- 
rately is  monotonous,  the  general  effect  is  not  monoto- 
ny, but  a  very  lively  and  agreeable  diversity.     Her 
plots  are  rudely  constructed  and  improbable,  if  we 
consider  them  in  themselves.    But  they  are  admirably 
firamed  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  striking  groups 
of  eccentric  characters,  each  governed  by  his  own  pe- 
culiar whim,  each  talking  his  own  peculiar  jai^n,  and 
each  bringing  out  by  opposition  the  oddities  of  all  the 
rest.     We  will  give  one  example  out  of  many  which 
occur  to  us.     All  probability  is  violated  in  order  to 
bring  Mr.  Delvile,  Mr.  Briggs,  Mr.  Hobson,  and  Mr. 
Albany  into  a  room  together.     But  when  we  have 
them  there,  we  soon  forget  probability  in  the  exqui- 
sitely ludicrous  effect  which  is  produced  by  the  conflict 
of  four  old  fools,  each  raging  with  a  monomania  of 
his  own,  each  talking  a  dialect  of  his  own,  and  each 
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inflaming  all  the  others  anew  every  time  he  opens  his 
mouth. 

Mailame  D'Arblaj  was  most  successful  in  comedy, 
and  indeed  in  comedy  which  bordered  on  &rce.  But 
we  are  inclined  to  infer  from  some  passages,  both  in 
Cecilia  and  Camilla,  that  she  might  have  attained  equal 
distinction  in  the  pathetic.  We  have  formed  this  judg- 
ment, less  from  those  ambitious  scenes  of  distress  which 
lie  near  the  catastrophe  of  each  of  those  novels,  than 
fr<Hn  some  exquisite  strokes  of  natural  toidemess  which 
take  us  here  and  there  by  surprise.  We  would  men- 
tion as  examples,  Mrs.  Hill's  account  of  her  little  boy's 
death  in  Cecilia,  and  the  parting  of  Sir  Hugh  Tyrold 
and  Camilla,  when  the  honest  baronet  thinks  himself 
dying. 

It  is  melancholy  to  think  that  the  whole  &me  of 
Madame  D'Arblay  rests  on  what  she  did  during  the 
earlier  half  of  her  life,  and  that  every  thing  which  she 
published  during  the  forty-three  yeais  which  preceded 
her  death,  lowered  her  reputation.  Yet  we  have  no 
reason  to  think  that  at  the  time  when  her  &culties 
ought  to  have  been  in  their  maturity,  they  were  smitten 
with  any  blight.  In  the  Wanderer,  we  catch  now  and 
then  a  gleam  of  her  genius.  Even  in  the  Memdrs  of 
her  £sither,  there  is  no  trace  of  dotage.  They  are  very 
bad ;  but  they  are  so,  as  it  seems  to  us,  not  from  a  de- 
cay of  power,  but  from  a  total  perversion  of  power. 

The  truth  is,  that  Madame  D'Arblay's  style  under- 
went a  gradual  and  most  pernicious  change,  a  change 
which,  in  d^ree  at  least,  we  believe  to  be  unexampled 
in  literary  history,  and  of  which  it  may  be  useful  to 
trace  the  progress. 

When  she  wrote  her  letters  to  Mr.  Crisp,  her  early 
Is,  and  her  first  novel,  her  style  was  not  indeed 
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brilliant  or  energetic ;  but  it  was  easy,  clear,  and  £ree 
from  all  offensive  faults.  When  she  wrote  Cecilia  she 
aimed  higher.  She  had  then  lived  much  in  a  circle  of 
which  Johnson  was  the  centre ;  and  she  was  herself 
one  of  his  most  submissive  worshippers.  It  seems 
never  to  have  crossed  her  mind  that  the  stjle  even  of 
his  best  writings  was  by  no  means  fiiultless,  and  that 
even  had  it  been  faultless,  it  might  not  be  wise  in  her 
to  imitate  it.  Phraseology  which  is  proper  in  a  disqui- 
sition on  the  Unities,  or  in  a  pre&ce  to  a  Dictionary, 
may  be  quite  out  of  place  in  a  tale  of  fashionable  life. 
Old  gentlemen  do  not  criticize  the  rdgning  modes,  nor 
do  young  gentlemen  make  love,  with  the  balanced  epi- 
thets and  sonorous  cadences  which,  on  occasions  of 
great  dignity,  a  ddlful  witer  may  use  with  happy  effect. 

In  an  evil  hour  the  author  of  Evelina  took  the  Ram- 
bler for  her  model.  This  would  not  have  been  wise 
even  if  she  could  have  imitated  her  pattern  as  wdl  as 
Hawkesworth  did.  But  such  imitation  was  beyond  her 
power.  She  had  her  own  style.  It  was  a  tolerably 
good  one ;  and  might,  without  any  violent  change, 
have  been  improved  into  a  very  good  one.  She  deter- 
mined to  throw  it  away,  and  to  adopt  a  style  in  which 
she  could  attain  excellence  only  by  achieving  an  almost 
miraculous  victory  over  nature  and  over  habit.  She 
could  cease  to  be  Fanny  Bumey  ;  it  was  not  so  easy  to 
become  Samuel  Johnson. 

In  Cecilia  the  change  of  manner  began  to  appear. 
But  in  Cecilia  the  imitation  of  Johnson,  though  not 
always  in  the  best  taste,  is  sometimes  eminently 
happy ;  and  the  passages  which  are  so  verbose  as  to 
be  positively  offensive,  are  few.  There  were  people 
who  whispered  that  Johnson  had  assisted  his  young 
friend,  and  that  the  novel  owed  all  its  finest  passages 
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to  Ids  hand.  This  was  merely  the  fabrication  of 
envy.  Miss  Bumey's  real  excellences  were  as  much 
beyond  the  reach  of  Johnson,  as  his  real  excellences 
were  beyond  her  reach.  He  could  no  more  have 
written  the  Masquerade  scene,  or  the  Vauxhall  scene, 
than  she  could  have  written  the  Life  of  Cowley  or  the 
Review  of  Soame  Jenyns.  But  we  have  not  the 
smallest  doubt  that  he  revised  Cecilia,  and  that  he 
retouched  the  style  of  many  passages.  We  know  that 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  giving  assistance  of  this  kind 
most  freely.  Goldsmith,  Hawkesworth,  Boswell,  Lord 
Hailes,  Mrs.  Williams,  were  among  those  who  obtained 
his  help.  Nay,  he  even  corrected  the  poetry  of  Mr, 
Crabbe^  whom,  we  believe,  he  had  never  seen.  When 
Miss  Bumey  thought  of  writing  a  comedy,  he  prom- 
ised  to  give  her  his  best  counsel,  though  he  owned 
that  he  was  not  particularly  well  qualified  to  advise  on 
matters  relating  to  the  stage.  We  therefore  think  it  in 
the  highest  degree  improbable  that  his  little  Fanny, 
when  living  in  habits  of  the  most  affectionate  inter- 
course with  him,  would  have  brought  out  an  important 
work  without  consulting  him ;  and,  when  we  look  into 
Cecilia,  we  see  such  traces  of  his  hand  in  the  grave 
and  elevated  passages  as  it  is  impossible  to  mistake. 
Before  we  conclude  this  article,  we  will  give  two  or 
three  examples. 

When  next  Madame  D'Arblay  appeared  before  the 
world  as  a  writer,  she  was  in  a  very  different  situation. 
She  would  not  content  herself  with  the  simple  English 
in  which  Evelina  had  been  written.  She  had  no 
longer  the  friend  who,  we  are  confident,  had  polished 
and  strengthened  the  style  of  CeciUa.  She  had  to 
write  in  Johnson's  manner  without  Johnson's  aid. 
The  consequence  was,  that  in  Camilla  eveiy  passage 
vot-  v.  14 
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which  she  meant  to  be  fine  is  detestable ;  and  that  tho 
book  has  been  saved  from  condemnation  only  by  the 
admirable  spirit  and  force  of  those  scenes  in  which  she 
was  content  to  be  fiuniliar. 

But  there  was  to  be  a  still  deeper  descent.  After 
the  publication  of  Camilla,  Madame  D'Arblay  resided 
ten  years  at  Paris.  During  those  years  there  was 
scarcely  any  intercourse  between  France  and  England. 
It  was  with  diiSculty  that  a  short  letter  could  occa~ 
aionally  be  transmitted.  All  Madame  D'Arblay's 
companions  were  French.  She  must  have  written, 
spoken,  thought,  in  Fr^ich.  Ovid  expressed  his  fear 
that  a  shorter  exile  might  have  affected  the  purity  of 
his  Latin.  During  a  shorter  ezfle,  Gibbon  unlearned 
his  native  English.  Madame  D' Arblay  had  carried  a 
bad  style  to  France.  She  brought  back  a  style  which 
we  are  really  at  a  loss  to  describe.  It  is  a  sort  of 
broken  Johnsonese,  a  barbarous  patois^  bearing  the 
same  relation  to  the  language  of  Rasselas,  which  the 
gibberish  of  the  N^roes  of  Jamaica  bears  to  the 
English  of  the  House  of  Lords.  S<»netimes  it  reminds 
us  of  the  finest,  that  is  to  say,  the  vilest  parts,  of  Mr. 
Gait's  novels ;  sometimes  of  the  perorations  of  Exet«r 
Hall ;  sometimes  of  the  leading  articles  of  the  Morning 
Post.  But  it  most  resembles  the  pufEs  of  Mr.  Rowland 
and  Dr.  Goss.  It  matters  not  what  ideas  are  clothed 
in  such  a  style.  The  genius  of  Shakspeare  and  Bacon 
united  would  not  save  a  work  so  written  firom  general 
derision. 

It  is  only  by  means  of  specimens  that  we  can  enable 
our  readers  to  judge  how  widely  Madame  D'Arblay's 
three  styles  difiered  from  each  other. 

The  following  passage  was  written  before  she  became 
intimate  with  Johnson.     It  is  from  Evelina. 
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^  His  son  seems  weaker  in  his  understandiDg,  and  more  gay  in 
his  temper;  but  his  gaiety  is  that  of  a  foolish  overgrown  schoolboy, 
whose  mirth  consists  in  noise  and  disturbance.  He  disdains  his 
fikther  for  his  clo^e  attention  to  business  and  love  of  money, 
though  he  seems  himself  to  have  no  talents,  ^irit,  or  generosity  to 
make  him  superior  to  either.  His  chief  delight  appears  to  be  in 
tormenting  and  ridiculing  his  sisters,  who  in  return  most  cordially 
despise  him.  Miss  Branghton,  the  eldest  daughter,  b  by  no  means 
ugly ;  but  looks  proud,  illrtempered,  and  conceited.  She  hates 
the  city,  though  without  knowing  why ;  for  it  is  easy  to  discover 
she  has  lived  nowhere  else.  Miss  Polly  Branghton  is  rather  pretty, 
yery  foolish,  very  ignovant,  very  giddy,  and,  I  believe,  very 
goodnatured." 

This  is  not  a  fine  style,  but  simply  perspicaons  and 
agreeable.  We  now  come  to  Cecilia,  written  during 
Miss  Bumey's  intimacy  with  Johnson ;  and  we  leave 
it  to  our  readers  to  judge  whether  the  following  passage 
was  not  at  least  corrected  by  his  hand. 

**It  is  rather  an  imaginary  than  an  actual  evil,  and  though  a 
deep  wound  to  pride,  no  offence  to  morality.  Thos  have  I  laid 
open  to  yon  my  whole  heart,  confessed  my  perplexities,  acknowl- 
edged my  vainglory,  and  exposed  with  equal  sincerity  the  sources 
of  my  doubts  and  the  motives  of  my  decision.  But  now,  indeed, 
how  to  proceed  I  know  not  The  difficulties  which  are  yet  to 
encounter  I  fear  to  enumerate,  and  the  petition  I  have  to  urge  I 
have  scarce  courage  to  mention.  My  family,  mistaking  ambitioa 
for  honour,  and  rank  for  dignity,  have  long  planned  a  splendid 
connection  for  me,  to  which,  though  my  invariable  repugnance  has 
stopped  any  advances,  their  wishes  and  their  views  immoveably 
adhere.  I  am  but  too  certain  they  will  now  listen  to  no  other.  I 
dread,  therefore,  to  make  a  trial  where  I  despair  of  success.  I 
know  not  how  to  risk  a  prayer  with  those  who  may  silence  me  by 
a  command." 

Take  now  a  specimen  of  Madame  D'Arblay's  later 
style.  This  is  the  way  in  which  she  tells  us  that  her 
father,  on  his  jomTiey  back  firom  the  Continent,  caught 
the  rheumatism. 
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"  He  was  assaulted,  during  his  precipitated  return,  by  the  rudest 
fierccnesa  of  wintry  elfiuental  strife ;  throu«ih  which,  with  bad 
accommodations  and  innumerable  accidents,  he  became  a  prey  to 
the  mcriih»ss  panjrs  of  the  acutest  spasmotlic  rheumatism,  which 
barel}  suflVreci  him  to  reach  his  home,  ere,  lonjr  and  piteously,  it 
confined  him,  a- tortured  prisoner,  to  his  bed.  8uch  was  the  check 
that  almost  instantly  curbed,  though  it  could  not  subdue,  the  rising 
pleasure  of  his  hopes  of  entering  upon  a  new  species  of  existence 
—  that  of  an  approved  man  of  letters ;  for  it  was  on  the  bed  of 
nckness,  exchanging  the  light  wiues  of  France,  Italy,  and  Ger- 
many, for  the  black  and  loathsome  potions  of  the  Apothecaries' 
Ilall,  writhed  by  darting  stitches,  and  burning  with  fiery  fever, 
that  he  felt  the  full  force  of  that  sublunary  equipoise  that  seemed 
evermore  to  hang  suspended  over  the  attainment  of  long-sought 
and  uncommon  felicity,  just  as  it  is  ripening  to  burst  forth  with 
enjoyment  1 


Here  is  a  second  passa^^e  from  Evelina. 


'*Mrs.  Selwyn  is  very  kind  and  attentive  to  nic.  She  is  ex- 
tremely clever.  Ilcr  understanding,  indeed,  may  be  called  ma»- 
culine ;  but  unfortunately  her  manners  deserve  the  same  epithet ; 
for,  in  studying  to  acquire  the  knowledge  of  the  other  sex.  she  has 
lost  all  the  sofbiess  oi*  her  own.  In  regard  to  m}'self,  however,  as 
I  have  neither  courage  nor  inclination  to  argae  with  her,  I  have 
never  been  personally 'hurt  at  her  want  of  gentleness,  a  virtue 
which  nevertheless  seems  so  essential  a  part  of  the  female  charao- 
ter,  that  I  find  m^'self  more  awkward  and  less  at  ease  with  a 
woman  who  wants  it  than  I  do  with  a  man.** 

This  IS  a  good  style  of  its  kind ;  and  the  following 
passage  from  Cecilia  is  also  in  a  good  style,  though  not 
in  a  faultless  one.  We  say  with  confidence  either  Sam 
Johnson  or  the  Devil. 

"  Even  the  imperious  Mr.  Delvile  was  more  supportable  here 
than  in  London.  Secure  in  his  own  castle,  he  looked  round  him 
with  a  pride  of  power  and  possession  which  80t\ened  while  it 
swelled  him.  His  superiority  was  undisputed :  his  will  was  without 
control.  He  was  not,  as  in  the  great  capital  of  the  kingdom, 
surrounded  by  competitors.  No  rivalry  disturbed  his  peace ;  no 
equality  mortified  his  greatness.    All  he  saw  were  either  vassals  of 
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ins  power,  or  guests  bending  to  his  pleasure.  He  abated,  therefore, 
considerably  the  stern  gloom  of  his  haughtiness,  and  sootlicd  his 
proud  mind  by  the  courtesy  of  condescension." 

We  will  stake  our  reputation  for  critical  sagacity  on 
tills,  that  no  such  paragraph  as  that  which  we  have 
last  quoted  can  be  found  in  any  of  Madame  D'Arblay's 
works  except  Cecilia.  Compare  with  it  tlie  following 
sample  of  her  later  style. 

**  If  beneficence  be  judged  by  the  happiness  which  it  diffuses, 
whose  claim,  by  that  proof,  shall  stand  higher  than  that  of  Mrs. 
Mcmtagu,  from  the  munificence  with  which  she  celebrated  her 
annual  festival  for  those  hapless  artificers  who  perform  the  most 
abject  offices  of  any  authorized  calling,  in  being  the  active  guar- 
dians of  our  blazing  hearths  ?  Not  to  vain  glory,  then,  but  to 
kindness  of  heart,  should  be  adjudged  the  publicity  of  that  superb 
charity  which  made  its  jetty  objects,  for  one  bright  morning,  cease 
to  consider  themselves  as  degraded  outcasts  irom  all  society." 

We  add  one  or  two  shorter  samples.  Sheridan  re- 
iused  to  permit  his  lovely  wife  to  sing  in  public,  and 
was  warmly  praised  on  this  account  by  Johnson. 

*'  The  last  of  men,"  says  Madame  D'Arblay,  "  was 
Doctor  Johnson  to  have  abetted  squandering  the  deli- 
cacy of  integrity  by  nullifying  the  labours  of  talents.'* 

The  Club,  Johnson's  Club,  did  itself  no  honour  by 
rejecting  on  pohtical  grounds  two  distinguished  men, 
one  a  Tory,  the  other  a  Whig.  Madame  D'Arblay 
tells  the  story  thus :  "  A  similar  ebullition  of  political 
rancour  with  that  which  so  difficultly  had  been  con- 
quered for  Mr.  Canning  foamed  over  the  ballot  box  to 
the  exclusion  of  Mr.  Rogers." 

An  offence  punishable  with  imprisonment  is,  in  this 
language,  an  offence  "  which  produces  incarceration." 
To  be  starved  to  death  is  ^^  to  sink  from  inanition  into 
nonentity."  Sir  Isaac  Newton  is  "  the  developer  of 
the  skies  in  their  embodied  movements ; "    and  Mrs. 
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Tlirale,  when  a  party  of  clever  people  sat  silent,  is 
said  to  have  been  "  provoked  by  the  dulness  of  a  taci- 
turnity that,  in  the  midst  of  such  renowned  interlocu- 
tors, produced  as  narcotic  a  torpor  as  could  have  been 
caused  by  a  dearth  the  most  barren  of  all  human  Acui- 
ties.'* In  truth,  it  is  impossible  to  look  at  any  page  of 
Madame  D'Arblay's  later  works  without  finding  flow- 
ers of  rhetoric  like  these.  Nothing  in  the  language  of 
those  jargonists  at  whom  Mr.  Gosport  laughed,  noth- 
ing in  the  language  of  Sir  Sedley  Clarendel,  approaches 
this  new  Euphuism. 

It  is  from  no  unfriendly  feeling  to  Madame  D'Ar- 
blay's  memory  that  we  have  expressed  ourselves  so 
strongly  on  the  subject  of  her  style.  •  On  the  contrary, 
we  conceive  that  we  have  really  rendered  a  service  to 
her  reputation.  That  her  later  works  were  complete 
failures,  is  a  fact  too  notorious  to  be  dissembled :  and 
some  persons,  we  believe,  have  consequently  taken  up 
a  notion  that  she  was  from  the  fii^t  an  overrated  writer, 
and  that  she  had  not  the  powers  which  were  necessary 
to  maintain  her  on  the  eminence  on  which  good  luck 
and  fashion  had  placed  her.  We  believe,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  her  early  popularity  was  no  more  than  the 
just  reward  of  distinguished  merit,  and  would  never 
have  undergone  an  eclipse,  if  she  had  only  been  content 
to  go  on  writing  in  her  motlier  tongue.  If  she  failed 
when  she  quitted  her  own  province,  and  attempted  to 
<)ccupy  one  in  which  she  had  neither  part  nor  lot,  this 
reproach  is  common  to  her  with  a  crowd  of  distinguished 
men.  Newton  iailed  when  he  turned  from  the  courses 
of  the  stars,  and  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  oi^ean,  to  apoc- 
alyptic seals  and  vials.  Bentley  failed  when  he  turned 
from  Homer  and  Aristophanes,  to  edite  the  Paradise 
Lost.     Inigo  failed  when   he  attempted  to  rival  the 
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Gothic  churches  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Wilkie 
failed  when  he  took  it  into  his  head  that  the  Blind  Fid- 
dler and  the  Rent  Day  were  unworthy  of  his  powers, 
and  challenged  competition  with  Lawrence  as  a  portrait 
painter.  Such  failures  should  be  noted  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  posterity ;  but  they  detract  little  from  the  per- 
manent reputation  of  those  who  have  really  done  great 
things. 

Yet  one  word  more.  It  is  not  onlv  on  account  of 
the  intrinsic  merit  of  Madame  d'Arblay's  early  works 
that  she  is  entitled  to  honourable  mention.  Her  ap- 
pearance is  an  important  epo{^h  in  our  literary  history. 
Evelina  was  the  first  tale  written  by  a  woman,  and 
purporting  to  he  a  picture  of  life  and  manners,  that 
lived  or  deserved  to  live.  The  Female  Quixote  is  no 
exception.  That  work  has  undoubtedly  great  merit, 
when  considered  as  a  wild  satirical  harlequinade ;  but, 
if  we  consider  it  as  a  picture  of  life  and  manners,  we 
must  pronounce  it  more  absurd  than  any  of  the  ro- 
mances which  it  was  designed  to  ridicule. 

Indeed,  most  of  the  popular  novels  which  preceded 
Evelina  were  such  as  no  lady  would  have  written; 
and  many  of  them  were  such  as  no  lady  could  with- 
out confusion  own  that  she  had  read.  The  very  name 
of  novel  was  held  in  horror  among  religious  people.  In 
decent  families,  which  did  not  profess  extraordinary 
sanctity,  there  was  a  strong  feeling  against  all  such 
works.  Sir  Anthony  Absolute,  two  or  three  years 
before  Evelina  appeared,  spoke  the  sense  of  the  great 
body  of  sober  fathers  and  husbands,  when  he  pro- 
nounced the  circulating  library  an  evergreen  tree  of 
diabolical  knowledge.  This  feeling,  on  the  part  of  the 
grave  and  reflecting,  increased  the  evil  from  which  it 
had  sprung.     The  novelist  having  little  character  to 
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lose,  and  having  few  readers  among  serious  people,  took 
without  scruple  liberties  which  in  our  generation  seem 
almost  incredible. 

Miss  Burney  did  for  the  English  novel  what  Jeremj 
Collier  did  for  the  English  drama ;  and  she  did  it  in  a 
better  way.  She  first  showed  that  a  tale  might  be 
written  in  which  both  the  fashionable  and  the  vulgar 
life  of  London  might  be  exhibited  with  great  force,  and 
with  broad  comic  humour,  and  which  yet  should  not 
contain  a  single  line  inconsistent  with  rigid  morality,  or 
even  with  virgin  delicacy.  She  took  away  the  reproach 
which  lay  on  a  most  useful  and  delightful  species  of 
composition.  She  vindicated  the  right  of  her  sex  to  an 
equal  share  in  a  fair  and  noble  province  of  letters. 
Several  accomplished  women  have  followed  in  her  track. 
At  present,  the  novels  which  we  owe  to  English  ladies 
form  no  small  part  of  the  literary  glory  of  our  country. 
No  class  of  works  is  more  honourably  distinguished  by 
fine  observation,  by  grace,  by  delicate  wit,  by  pure 
moral  feelin<r.  Several  amons  the  successors  of  Mad* 
ame  D'Arblay  have  equalled  her ;  two,  we  think,  have 
surpassed  her.  But  the  fact  that  she  has  been  surpassed 
gives  her  an  additional  claim  to  our  respect  and  grati- 
tude ;  for,  in  truth,  we  owe  to  her  not  only  Evelina, 
Cecilia,  and  Camilla,  but  also  Mansfield  Park  and  the 
Absentee. 
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iEaHnbwgh  Review^  Jcdy,  1848.) 

SoHS  reviewers  are  of  opinion  that  a  lady  who  dares 
to  publish  a  book  renoimces  by  that  act  the  franchises 
appertaining  to  her  sex,  and  can  claim  no  exemption 
(ir(Hn  the  ntmost  rigour  of  critical  procedure.  From 
that  opinion  we  dissent.  We  admit,  indeed,  that  in  a 
country  which  boasts  of  many  female  writers,  eminently 
qualified  by  their  talents  and  acquirements  to  influence 
die  public  mind,  it  would  be  of  most  pernicious  conse- 
quence that  inaccurate  history  or  unsound  philosophy 
dionld  be  suffered  to  pass  uncensured,  merely  because 
the  offender  chanced  to  be  a  lady.  But  we  conceive 
that,  on  such  occasions,  a  critic  would  do  well  to  imitate 
the  courteous  Knight  who  found  himself  compelled  by 
duty  to  keep  die  lists  against  Bradamante.  He,  we 
are  told,  ddTended  successfully  the  cause  of  which  he 
was  the  champion;  but  before  the  fight  began,  ex- 
changed Balissu^  for  a  less  deadly  sword,  of  which  he 
careftdly  blunted  the  point  and  edge.^ 

Nor  are  the  immunides  of  sex  the  only  immunities 
which  Miss  Aikin  may  rightfully  plead.  Several  of 
her  works,  and  especially  the  very  pleasing  Memoirs 
of  the  Reign  of  James  the  First,  have  fiilly  endtled 

1  Tk€  Lift  of  JbfcpA  Addiion.   Bj  Loot  Aikhi.   2  toIs.   Svo.   Loodoa: 
1848. 

*  Orlando  Furioso,  xIt.  68. 
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li-T  to  the  privileges  enjoyed  by  good  writers.  One  of 
those  privileges  we  hold  to  be  this,  that  such  writers, 
wlien,  either  from  the  unlucky  choice  of  a  subject,  or 
from  the  indolence  too  often  produced  by  success,  they 
happen  to  fail,  shall  not  be  subjected  to  the  severe 
discipline  which  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  inflTct 
upon  dunces  and  impostors,  but  shall  merely  be  re- 
minded by  a  gentle  touch,  like  that  with  which  the 
Laputan  flapper  roused  his  dreaming  lord,  that  it  is 
high  time  to  wake. 

Our  readers  will  probably  infer  from  what  we  have 
said  that  Miss  Aikin's  book  has  disappointed  us.  The 
truth  is,  that  she  is  not  well  acquainted  with  her  sub- 
ject. No  person  who  is  not  fiimiliar  with*the  political 
and  literary  history  of  England  during  the  reigns  of 
William  the  Third,  of  Anne,  and  of  George  the  Firat, 
can  possibly  write  a  good  life  of  Addison.  Now,  we 
mean  no  reproach  to  Miss  Aikin,  and  many  will  think 
that  we  pay  her  a  compliment,  when  we  say  that  her 
studies  have  taken  a  diflferent  dh*ection.  She  is  better 
acquainted  with  Shakspeare  and  Raleigh,  than  with 
Congreve  and  Prior ;  and  is  far  more  at  home  among 
the  rufls  and  peaked  beards  of  Theobald's  than  among 
the  Steenkirks  and  flowing  periwigs  which  surrounded 
Queen  Anne's  tea  table  at  Hampton.  She  seems  to 
have  written  about  tbe  Elizabethan  age,  because  she 
had  read  much  about  it ;  she  seems,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  have  read  a  little  about  the  age  of  Addison,  because 
she  had  determined  to  write  about  it.  The  conse- 
quence is  that  she  has  had  to  describe  men  and  things 
without  having  either  a  correct  or  a  vivid  idea  of  them, 
and  that  she  has  often  fallen  into  errors  of  a  very  serious 
kind.  The  reputation  which  Miss  AJkin  has  justly 
earned  stands  so  high,  and  the  charm  of  Addison's  let- 
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ters  is  so  great,  that  a  second  edition  of  this  work  may 
probably  be  required.  If  so,  we  hope  that  every  para- 
graph will  be  revised,  and  that  every  date  and  £Eict  about 
which  there  can  be  the  smallest  doubt  will  be  carefully 
verified. 

To  Addison  himself  we  are  bound  by  a  sentiment  as 
much  like  affection  as  any  sentiment  can  be,  which  is 
inspired  by  one  who  has  been  sleeping  a  hundred  and 
twenty  years  in  Westminster  Abbey.  We  trust,  how- 
ever, that  this  feeling  will  not  betray  us  into  that  abject 
idolatry  which  we  have  often  had  occasion  to  repre- 
hend in  others,  wd  which  seldom  fails  to  make  both 
the  idolater  and  the  idol  ridiculous.  A  man  q£  genius 
and  virtue  is  but  a  man.  All  his  powers  cannot  be 
equally  developed ;  nor  can  we  expect  from  him  perfect 
self-knowledge.  We  need  not,  therefore,  hesitate  to 
^dmit  that  Addison  has  left  us  some  compositions  which 
do  not  rise  above  mediocrity,  some  heroic  poems  hardly 
equal  to  Pamell's,  some  criticism  as  superficial  as  Dr. 
Blair's,  and  a  tragedy  not  very  much  better  than  Dr. 
Johnson's.  -  It  is  praise  enough  to  say  of  a  writer  that, 
in  a  high  department  of  literature,  in  which  many  em- 
bent  writers  have  distinguished  themselves,  he  has  had 
no  equal ;  and  this  may  with  strict  justice  be  said  of 
Addison. 

As  a  man,  he  may  not  have  deserved  the  adoration 
wliich  he  received  from  those  who,  bewitched  by  his 
ia&cinating  society,  and  indebted  for  all  the  comforts  of 
life  to  his  generous  and  delicate  friendsliip,  worshipped 
Ciim  nightly,  in  his  favourite  temple  at  Button's.  But, 
after  full  inquiry  and  impartial  reflection,  we  have  long 
been  convinced  that  he  deserved  as  much  love  and  es- 
teem as  can  be  justly  claimed  by  any  of  our  infirm  and 
erring  race.     Some  blemishes  may  undoubtedly  be  de- 
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tected  in  his  character ;  hat  the  more  carefiilly  it  is  ex« 
amined,  the  more  will  it  appear,  to  use  the  phrase  of  the 
old  anatomists,  sound  in  the  noble  parts,  free  from  all 
taint  of  perfidy,  of  cowardice,  of  cruelty,  of  ingratitude, 
of  envy.  Men  may  easily  be  named,  in  whom  some 
particular  good  disposition  has  been  more  conspicuous 
than  in  Addison.  But  the  just  harmony  of  quaUties,  the 
exact  temper  between  the  stem  and  the  humane  virtues, 
the  habitual  observance  of  every  law,  not  only  of  moral 
rectitude,  but  of  moral  grace  and  dignity,  distinguish 
him  £rom  all  men  who  have  been  tried  by  equally  strong 
temptations,  and  about  whose  couduct  we  possess 
equally  full  information. 

His  father  was  the  Reverend  Lancelot  Addison, 
who,  though  eclipsed  by  his  more  celebrated  son,  made 
some  Kgure  in  the  world,  and  occupies  with  credit  two 
folio  pages  in  the  Biographia  Britannica.  Lancelot 
was  sent  up,  as  a  poor  scholar,  from  Westmoreland  to 
Queen's  College,  Oxford,  in  the  time  of  the  Common- 
wealth, made  some  progress  in  learning,  became,  like 
most  of  Iiis  fellow  students,  a  violent  Royalist,  lam- 
pooned the  heads  of  the  University,  and  was  forced  to 
ask  pardon  on  his  bended  knees.  When  he  had  left 
college,  he  earned  a  humble  subsistence  by  reading  the 
liturgy  of  the  fallen  Church  to  the  families  of  those 
sturdy  squires  whose  manor  houses  were  scattered  over 
the  Wild  of  Sussex.  Ailer  the  Restoration,  his  loyalty 
was  rewarded  with  the  post  of  chaplain  to  the  garrison 
of  Dunkirk.  When  Dunkirk  was  sold  to  France,  he 
lost  his  employment.  But  Tangier  had  been  ceded  by 
Portugal  to  England  as  pait  of  the  marriage  portion 
of  the  Infanta  Catharine;  and  to  Tangier  Lancelot 
Addison  was  sent.  A  more  miserable  situation  can 
Lardly  be  conceived.     It  was  difficult  to  say  whether 
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t}ie  unfortunate  settlers  were  more  tormented  by  the 
heats  or  bj  the  rains,  bj  the  soldiers  within  the  wall  or 
by  the  Moors  without  it.  One  advantage  the  chaplain 
had.  He  enjoyed  an  excellent  opportunity  of  studying 
the  history  and  manners  of  Jews  and  Mahometans  ;  and 
of  this  opi)ortunity  he  appears  to  have  made  excellent 
use.  On  his  retom  to  England,  after  some  years  of 
banishment,  he  published  an  interesting  volume  on  the 
Polity  and  Religion  of  Barbary,  and  another  on  the 
Hebrew  Customs  and  the  State  of  Rabbinical  Learning. 
He  rose  to  eminence  in  his  profession,  and  became  one 
of  the  royal  chaplains,  a  Doctor  of  Divinity,  Archdea- 
con of  Salisbury,  and  Dean  of  Lichfield.  It  is  said 
that  he  would  have  been  made  a  bishop  after  the  Revo- 
lution, if  he  had  not  given  offence  to  the  government 
by  strenuously  opposing,  in  the  Convocation  of  1689, 
the  liberal  policy  of  William  and  Tillotson. 

In  1672,  not  long  after  Dr.  Addison's  return  from 
Tangier,  his  son  Joseph  was  bom.  Of  Joseph's  child- 
hood we  know  little.  He  learned  his  rudiments  at 
schools  in  his  father's  neighbourhood,  and  was  th^i  s^nt 
to  the  Charter  House.  The  anecdotes  which  are  popu* 
larly  related  about  his  boyish  tricks  do  not  harmonize 
very  well  with  what  we  know  of  his  riper  years. 
There  remains  a  tradition  that  he  was  the  ringleader 
in  a  barring  out,  and  another  tradition  that  he  ran 
away  from  school  and  hid  himself  in  a  wood,  where  he 
fed  on  berries  and  slept  in  a  hollow  tree,  till  after  a 
long  search  he  was  discovered  and  brought  home.  If 
these  stories  be  true,  it  would  be  curious  to  know  by 
what  moral  discipline  so  mutinous  and  enterprising  a 
lad  was  transformed  into  the  gentlest  and  most  modest 
of  men. 

We  have  abundant  proof  that,  whatever  Joseph's 
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pranks  may  have  been,  he  pursued  bis  studies  vigor- 
ously  and  successfully.  At  fifteen  he  was  not  only  fit 
for  the  university,  but  carried  thither  a  classical  taste 
and  a  stock  of  learning  which  would  have  done  honour 
to  a  Master  of  Arts.  £U  was  entered  at  Queen's  Col- 
lege, Oxford ;  but  he  had  not  been  many  months  there, 
when  some  of  his  Latin  verses  fell  by  accident  into  tlie 
hands  of  Dr.  Lancaster,  Dean  of  Magdalene  College* 
The  yoimg  scholar's  diction  and  versification  were  al- 
ready such  as  veteran  professors  might  envy.  Dr. 
Lancaster  was  desirous  to  serve  a  boy  of  such. promise ; 
nor  was  an  opportunity  long  wanting.  The  Revolution 
had  just  taken  place ;  and  nowhere  had  it  been  hailed 
with  more  delight  than  at  Magdalene  College.  That 
great  and  (^ulent  corporation  had  been  treated  by 
James,  and  by  his  Chancellor,  with  an  insolence  and 
injustice  which,  even  in  such  a  Prince  and  in  such 
a  Minbter,  may  justly  excite  amazement,  and  which 
had  done  more  Ihan  even  the  prosecution  of  the  Bish- 
ops to  alienate  the  Church  of  England  from  the 
throne.  A  president,  duly  elected,  had  been  vio- 
lently expelled  from  his  dwelling:  a  Papist  had 
been  set  over  the  society  by  a  royal  madate:  the 
Fellows  who,  in  conformity  with  their  oaths,  had 
refused  to  submit  to  this  usurper,  had  been  driven  forth 
fix>m  their  quiet  cloisters  and  gardens,  to  die  of  want  or 
to  live  on  charity.  But  the  day  of  redress  and  retribu- 
tion speedily  came.  The  intruders  were  ejected :  the 
venerable  House  was  again  inhabited  by  its  old  inmates : 
learning  flourished  under  the  rule  of  the  wise  and  vir- 
tuous Hough  ;  and  with  learning  was  united  a  mild  and 
liberal  spirit  too  c^n  wanting  in  the  princely  colleges 
of  Oxford.  In  consequence  of  the  troubles  through 
which  die  society  had  passed,  there  had  been  no  vaUd 
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election  of  new  members  during  the  year  1688.  In 
1689,  therefore,  there  was  twice  the  ordinary  number  of 
vacancies ;  and  thus  Dr.  Lancaster  found  it  easy  to  pro- 
cure for  his  young  friend  admittance  to  the  advantages 
of  a  foundation  then  generally  esteemed  the  wealthiest 
in  Europe. 

At  Magdalene  Addison  resided  during  ten  years. 
He  was,  at  first,  one  of  those  scholars  who  are  called 
Demies,  but  was  subsequently  elected  a  fellow.  His 
college  is  still  proud  of  his  name:  his  portrait  still 
hangs  in  the  hall ;  and  strangers  are  still  told  that  his 
favourite  walk  was  under  the  dms  which  fijnge  the 
meadow  on  the  banks  of  the  Cherwell.  It  is  said,  and 
is  highly  probable,  that  he  was  distinguished  among 
his  fellow  students  by  the  delicacy  of  his  feelings,  by 
the  shyness  of  his  manners,  and  by  the  assiduity  with 
which  he  often  prolonged  his  studies  far  into  the  night. 
It  is  certain  that  his  reputation  for  ability  and  learn- 
ing stood  high.  Many  years  later,  the  ancient  doc- 
tors of  Magdalene  continued  to  talk  in  their  common 
room  of  his  boyish  compositions,  and  expressed  their 
sorrow  that  no  copy  of  exercises  so  remarkable  had 
been  preserved. 

It  is  proper,  however,  to  remark  that  Miss  Aikin  has 
committed  the  error,  very  pardonable  in  a  lady,  of  over- 
rating Addison's  classical  attainments.  In  one  depart- 
ment of  learning,  indeed,  his  proficiency  was  such  as  it 
is  hardly  possible  to  overrate.  His  knowledge  of  the 
Latin  poets,  fix)m  Lucretius  and  Catullus  down  to  Clau- 
dian  and  Pnidentius,  was  singularly  exact  and  profound. 
He  understood  them  thoroughly,  entered  into  their 
spirit,  and  had  the  finest  and  most  discriminating  per- 
ception of  all  their  peculiarities  of  style  and  mdody ; 
nay,  he  copied  their  manner  with  admirable  skill,  and 
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surpassed,  we  think,  all  their  British  imitators  who  had 
preceded  him,  Buchanan  and  Milton  alone  excepted. 
This  is  high  praise ;  and  beyond  this  we  cannot  with 
justice  go.  It  is  clear  that  Addison's  serious  attention 
during  his  residence  at  the  university,  was  almost  entirely 
concentrated  on  Latin  poetry,  and  that,  if  he  did  not 
wholly  neglect  other  provinces  of  ancient  literature,  he 
vouchsafed  to  them  only  a  cursory  glance.  He  does  not 
appear  to  have  attained  more  than  an  ordinary  acquaint- 
ance with  the  political  and  moral  writera  of  Rome ;  nor 
was  his  own  Latin  prose  by  any  means  equal  to  his 
Latin  veise.  His  knowledge  of  Greek,  though  doubt- 
less such  as  was,  in  his  time,  thought  respectaUe  at 
Oxford,  was  evidently  less  than  that  which  many  lads 
now  carry  away  every  year  from  Eton  and  Rugby.  A 
minute  examination  of  his  works,  if  we  had  time  to  make 
such  an  examination,  would  fully  bear  out  these  remarks. 
We  will  briefly  advert  to  a  few  of  the  facts  on  which 
our  judgment  is  grounded. 

Great  praise  is  due  to  the  Notes  which  Addison  ap-> 
pended  to  his  version  of  the  second  and  third  books  of 
the  Metamorphoses.  Yet  those  notes,  while  they  show 
him  to  have  been,  in  his  own  domain,  an  accomplished 
scholar,  show  also  how  confined  that  domain  was.  They 
are  rich  in  apposite  references  to  Virgil,  Statins,  and 
(/laudian ;  but  they  contain  not  a  single  illustration 
drawn  from  the  Greek  poets.  Now,  if,  in  the  whole 
compass  of  Latin  literature,  there  be  a  passage  which 
stands  in  need  of  illustration  drawn  from  the  Greek 
poets,  it  is  the  story  of  Pentheus  in  the  third  book  of 
the  Metamorphoses.  Ovid  was  indebted  for  that  story 
to  Euripides  and  Theocritus,  both  of  whom  he  has 
sometimes  followed  minutely.  But  neither  to  Euripi- 
des nor  to  Theocritus  does  Addison  make  the  faintest 
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allusion ;  and  we,  therefore,  beLieve  that  we  do  not 
wrong  him  by  supposing  that  he  had  little  or  no  knowl- 
edge of  thtdr  works. 

His  travels  in  Italy,  again,  abound  with  classical 
quotations  happily  introduced;  but  scarcely  one  of 
those  quotations  is  in  prose.  He  draws  more  illus- 
trations from  Ausonius  and  Manilius  than  from  Cicero. 
Even  his  notions  of  the  poUtical  and  miUtary  affairs 
of  die  Romans  seem  to  be  derived  from  poets  and 
poetasters.  Spots  made  memorable  by  events  which 
have  changed  the  destinies  of  the  world,  and  which 
have  been  worthily  recorded  by  great  historians,  bring 
to  his  mind  only  scraps  of  some  ancient  versifier.  In 
the  gorge  of  the  Apennines  he  naturally  remembers 
the  hardships  which  Hannibal's  army  endured,  and 
proceeds  to  cite,  not  the  authentic  narrative  of  Polyb- 
lus,  not  the  picturesque  narrative  of  Livy,  but  the 
languid  hexameters  of  Silius  Itahcus.  On  the  banks 
of  the  Rubicon  he  never  thinks  of  Plutarcli's  lively 
description,  or  of  the  stem  conciseness  of  the  Commen- 
taries, or  of  those  letters  to  Atticus  which  so  forcibly 
express  the  alternations  of  hope  and  fear  in  a  sensitive 
mind  at  a  great  crisis.  His  only  authority  for  tlie 
events  of  the  civil  war  is  Lucan. 

All  the  best  ancient  works  of  art  at  Rome  and  Flor- 
ence are  Greek.  Addison  saw  them,  however,  with- 
out recalling  one  single  verse  of  Pindar,  of  Callimachus, 
or  of  the  Attic  dramatists ;  but  they  brought  to  his 
recollection  innumerable  passages  of  Horace,  JuvenaL 
Statins,  and  Ovid, 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Treatise  on  Merlals. 
In  that  pleasing  work  we  find  about  three  hundred 
passages  extracted  with  great  judgment  from  the  Ro- 
man poets ;  but  we  do  not  recollect  a  single  passage 
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taken  from  any  Roman  orator  or  historian  ;  and  we 
are  confident  that  not  a  line  is  quoted  from  any  Greek 
writer.  No  person,  who  had  derived  all  his  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  of  medals  from  Addison,  would 
suspect  that  the  Greek  coins  were  in  historical  interest 
equal,  and  in  beauty  of  execution  &r  superior  to  those 
of  Rome. 

If  it  were  necessary  to  find  any  ftirther  proof  that 
Addison's  classical  knowledge  was  confined  within 
narrow  limits,  that  proof  would  be  frunished  by  his 
Essay  on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity.  The  Roman 
poets  throw  little  or  no  light  on  the  literary  and  his- 
torical questions  which  he  is  under  the  necessity  of 
examining  in  that  Essay.  He  is,  therefore,  left  com- 
pletely  in  the  dark ;  and  it  is  melancholy  to  see  how 
helplessly  he  gropes  his  way  from  blunder  to  blunder. 
He  assigns,  as  grounds  for  his  religious  belief,  stories 
as  absurd  as  that  of  the  Cock-Lane  ghost,  and  foi^ries 
as  rank  as  Ireland's  Vortigeni,  puts  faith  in  the  lie 
about  the  Thundering  Legion,  is  convinced  that  Tibe- 
rius moved  the  senate  to  admit  Jesus  among  the  gods, 
and  pronounces  the  letter  of  AgbaruS  King  of  Edessa 
to  be  a  record  of  great  authority.  Nor  were  these 
errors  the  efiects  of  superstition ;  for  to  superstition 
Addison  was  by  no  means  prone.  The  truth  is  that  he 
was  writing  about  what  he  did  not  understand. 

Miss  Aikin  has  discovered  a  letter  from  which  it 
appears  that,  while  Addison  resided  at  Oxford,  he 
was  one  of  several  writers  whom  the  booksellers  en- 
gaged to  make  an  English  version  of  Herodotus ;  and 
she  infers  that  he  must  have  been  a  good  Greek 
scholar.  We  can  allow  very  little  weight  to  this  ar- 
gument, when  we  consider '  that  his  feUow-labourers 
were  to  have  been  Boyle  and  Blackmore.     Boyle  is 
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remembered  chiefly  as  the  nominal  author  of  the  worst 
book  on  Greek  history  and  philology  that  ever  was 
printed ;  and  this  book,  bad  as  it  is,  Boyle  was  un- 
able to  produce  without  help.  Of  Blackmore's  attain- 
ments in  the  ancient  tongues,  it  may  be  sufficient  to 
say  that,  in  his  prose,  he  has  confounded  an  aphorism 
with  an  apophthegm,  and  that  when,  in  his  verse,  he 
treats  of  classical  subjects,  his  habit  is  to  regale  his 
readers  with  four  &lse  quantities  to  a  page. 

It  is  probable  that  the  classical  acquirements  of 
Addison  were  of  as  much  service  to  him  as  if  they  had 
been  more  extensive.  The  world  generally  gives  its 
admiration,  not  to  the  man  who  does  what  nobody  else 
even  attempts  to  do,  but  to  the  man  who  does  best  what 
multitudes  do  well.  Bentley  was  so  immeasurably 
superior  to  all  the  other  scholars  of  his  time  that  few 
among  them  could  discover  his  superiority..  But  the 
accomplishment  in  which  Addison  excelled  his  contem- 
poraries was  then,  as  it  is  now,  highly  valued  and 
assiduously  cultivated  at  all  English  seats  of  learning. 
Everybody  who  had  been  at  a  public  school  had  written 
Latin  verses ;  many  had  written  such  verses  with 
tolerable  success,  and  were  quite  able  to  appreciate, 
though  hy  no  means  able  to  rival,  the  skill  with  which 
Addison  imitated  Virgil.  His  lines  on  the  Barometer 
and  the  Bowling  Green  were  applauded  by  hundreds, 
to  whom  the  Dissertation  on  the  Epistles  of  Phalaris 
was  as  unintelligible  as  the  hieroglyphics  on  an  obe- 
lisk. 

Purity  of  style,  and  an  easy  flow  of  numbers,  are 
common  to  all  Addison's  Latin  poems.  Our  favourite 
piece  is  the  Battle  of  the  Cranes  and  Pygmies  ;  for  m 
that  piece  we  discern  a  gleam  of  the  fancy  and  humour 
which  many  years  later  enlivened  thousands  of  break 
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fast  tables.  Swift  boasted  that  he  was  never  known  to 
steal  a  hint;  and  he  certainly  owed  as  little  to  his 
predecessors  as  any  modern  writer.  Yet  we  cannot 
help  suspecting  that  he  borrowed,  perhaps  uncon- 
sciously, one  of  the  happiest  touches  in  his  Voyage 
to  Lilliput  from  Addison's  verses.  Let  our  readers 
judge. 

"  The  Emperor,"  says  Gulliver,  "  is  taller  by  about 
tlie  breadth  of  my  nail  than  any  of  his  court,  whicl 
alone  is  enou<]:h  to  strike  an  awe  into  the  beholders." 

About  thirty  years  before  Gulliver's  Travels  ap» 
peared,  Addison  wrote  these  lines : 

**  Jamque  acies  inter  medlas  sese  ardaus  iufert 
Pygmeadum  ductor,  qui,  majestate  verendus, 
Incessuque  graviSi  reliquos  sapereminet  omnes 
Mole  gigantea,  mediamque  esuai^t  in  ulnam." 

The  Latin  poems  of  Addison  were  greatly  and  justly 
admired  both  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  before  his 
name  had  ever  been  heard  by  the  wits  who  thronged 
the  coffeehouses  round  Drury-Lane  theatre.  In  his 
twenty-second  year,  he  ventured  to  appear  before  the 
public  as  a  writer  of  English  verse.  He  addressed 
some  complimentary  lines  to  Dryden,  who,  after  many 
triumphs  and  many  reverses,  had  at  length  reached  a 
secure  and  lonely  eminence  among  the  literary  men 
of  that  age.  Dryden  appears  to  have  been  much 
gratified  by  the  young  scholar's  praise  ;  and  aii  inter- 
change of  civihties  and  good  offices  followed.  Addison 
was  probably  introduced  by  Dryden  to  Congreve,  and 
was  certainly  presented  by  Congreve  to  Charles  Mon- 
tague, who  was  then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and 
leader  of  the  Whig  party  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

At  this  time  Addison  seemed  inchned  to  devote 
himself  to  poetry.     He  published  a  translation  of  part 
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of  the  fourth  Georgic,  Lines  to  King  William,  and 
other  performances  of  equal  value,  that  is  to  say,  of 
no  value  at  all.  But  in  those  days,  the  public  was  in 
the  habit  of  receiving  with  applause  pieces  which 
would  now  have  little  chance  of  obtaining  the  Newdi- 
gate  prize  or  the  Seatonian  prize.  And  the  reason  is 
obvious.  The  heroic  couplet  was  then  the  favourite 
measiure.  The  art  of  arranging  words  in  that  measure, 
so  that  the  lines  may  flow  smoothly,  that  the  accents 
may  fall  correctly,  that  the  rhymes  may  strike  the  ear 
strongly,  and  that  there  may  be  a  pause  at  the  end  of 
every  distich,  is  an  art  as  mechanical  as  that  of  mend- 
ing a  kettle  or  shoeing  a  horse,  and  may  be  learned 
by  any  human  being  who  has  sense  enough  to  learn. 
But,  like  other  mechanical  arts,  it  was  gradually  im- 
proved by  means  of  many  experiments  and  many  fail- 
ures. It  was  reserved  for  Pope  to  discover  the  trick, 
to  make  lilmself  complete  master  of  it,  and  to  teach  it 
to  everybody  else.  From  the  time  when  his  Pastorals 
appeared,  heroic  versification  became  matter  of  rule 
and  compass;  and,  before  long,  all  artists  were  on  a 
level.  Hundreds  of  dunces  who  never  blundered  on 
one  happy  thought  or  expression  were  able  to  write 
reams  of  couplets  which,  as  far  as  euphony  was  con- 
cerned, could  not  be  distinguished  from  those  of  Pope 
himself,  and  which  very  clever  writers  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Second,  Rochester,  for  example,  or  Marvel, 
or  Oldham,  would  have  contemplated  with  admiring 
despair. 

Ben  Jonson  was  a  great  man,  Hoole  a  veiy  small 
man.  But  Hoole,  coming  after  Pope,  had  learned  how 
to  manufacture  decasyllabic  verses,  and  poured  them 
forth  by  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands,  all  as  well 
tamed,  as  smooth,  and  as  like  each  other  as  the  blocks 
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which  have  passed  through  Mr.  Branel's  mill  in  the 
dockyard  at  Portsmouth.  Ben's  heroic  couplets  resem- 
ble blocks  rudely  hewn  out  by  an  unpractised  hand 
with  a  blunt  hatchet.  Take  as  a  specimen  his  trandfr* 
tion  of  a  celebrated  passage  in  the  JSneid : 

**  This  child  our  parent  earth,  stirred  up  with  spite 
Of  aU  the  gods,  broagfat  forth,  and,  as  some  write, 
She  was  last  sister  of  that  giant  race 
That  sought  to  scale  Jove^s  conrt,  right  swift  of  pace, 
And  swifter  far  of  wing,  a  monster  yast 
And  dreadful.    Look,  how  many  plumes  are  plaoed 
On  her  huge  corpse,  so  many  waking  eyes 
Stick  underneath,  and,  which  may  stranger  rise 
In  the  report,  as  many  tongues  she  wears." 

Compare  with  these  jagged  misshapen  distichs  the 
neat  fabric  which  Hoole's  machine  produces  in  un- 
limited abundance.  We  take  the  first  lines  on  which 
we  open  in  his  version  of  Tasso.  They  are  neither 
better  nor  worse  than  the  rest : 

**  0  thou,  whoever  thou  art,  whose  steps  are  led. 
By  choice  or  fate,  these  lonely  shores  to  tread, 
No  greater  wonders  east  or  west  can  boast 
Than  yon  small  island  on  the  pleasing  coast. 
If  e^er  thy  sight  would  blissful  scenes  explore. 
The  current  pass,  and  seek  the  further  shore." 

Ever  since  the  time  of  Pope  there  has  been  a  glut  of 
lines  of  this  sort,  and  we  are  now  as  little  disposed  to 
admire  a  man  for  being  able  to  write  them,  as  for  being 
able  to  write  his  name.  But  in  the  days  of  William 
the  Third  such  versification  was  rare  ;  and  a  rhjoner 
who  had  any  skill  in  it  passed  for  a  great  poet,  just  as 
in  the  dark  ages  a  person  who  could  write  his  name 
passed  for  a  great  clerk.  Accordingly,  Duke,  Stepney, 
Granville,  Walsh,  and  others,  whose  only  title  to  fame 
was  that  they  said  in  tolerable  metre  what  might  have 
been  as  well  said  in  prose,  or  what  was  not  worth  say- 
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mg  at  all,  were  honoured  with  marks  of  distinctioii 
which  ought  to  be  resenred  for  genins.  Witli  these 
Addison  must  have  ranked,  if  he  had  not  earned  true 
and  lasting  glory  bj  performances  which  very  Uttlc 
resembled  his  juvenile  poems. 

Diyden  was  now  busied  with  Virgil,  and  obtained 
from  Addison  a  critical  preface  to  the  Georgics.  In  re- 
turn for  this  service,  and  for  other  services  of  the  same 
kind,  the  veteran  poet,  in  the  postscript  to  the  translation 
of  the  ^neid,  complimented  his  young  friend  with  great 
liberality,  and  indeed  with  more  Uberahty  than  sincer- 
ity. He  affected  to  be  afraid  that  his  own  performance 
would  not  sustain  a  comparison  with  the  version  of 
the  fourth  Georgic,  by  *'  the  most  ingenious  Mr.  Addi- 
son of  Oxford."  "  After  his  bees,"  added  Dryden, 
*'  my  latter  swarm  is  scarcely  worth  the  hiving." 

The  time  had  now  arrived  when  it  was  necessarv  for 
Addison  to  choose  a  calling.  Every  thing  seemed  to 
point  his  course  towards  the  clerical  profession.  His 
habits  were  regular,  his  opinions  orthodox.  His  col- 
lie had  laige  ecclesiastical  preferment  in  its  gift,  and 
boasts  that  it  has  given  at  least  one  bishop  to  almost 
every  see  in  England.  Dr.  Lancelot  Addison  held  an 
honourable  place  in  the  Church,  and  had  set  his  heart 
on  seeing  his  son  a  clergyman.  It  is  clear,  from  some 
expressions  in  the  young  man's  rhymes,  that  his  inten- 
tioQ  was  to  take  orders.  But  Charles  Montague  inter- 
fered. Montague  had  first  brought  himself  into  notice 
by  verses,  well  timed  and  not  contemptibly  written,  but 
never,  we  think,  rising  above  mediocrity.  Fortunately 
for  himsdf  and  for  his  country,  he  early  quitted  poetry, 
in  which  he  could  never  have  attained  a  rank  as  high 
as  that  of  Dorset  or  Rochester,  and  turned  his  mind  to 
ufficial  and  parliamentary  business.     It  is  written  that 
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the  ingenious  person  who  undertook  to  instruct  Raa- 
selas,  prince  of  Abyssinia,  in  the  art  of  flying,  ascended 
an  eminence,  waved  his  wings,  sprang  into  the  air,  and 
instantly  dropped  into  the  lake.  But  it  is  added  that 
the  wings,  which  were  unable  to  support  him  through 
tlie  sky,  bore  him  up  effectually  as  soon  as  he  was  in 
the  water.  This  is  no  bad  type  of  the  fate  of  Charles 
Montague,  and  of  men  Uke  him.  When  he  attempted 
to  soar  into  the  regions  of  poetical  invention,  he  alto- 
gether failed ;  but,  as  soon  as  he  had  descended  from 
that  ethereal  elevation  into  a  lower  and  grosser  element, 
his  talents  instantly  raised  him  above  the  mass.  He 
became  a  distinguished  financier,  debater,  courtier,  and 
party  leader.  He  still  retained  his  fondness  for  the 
pursuits  of  his  early  days ;  but  he  showed  that  fondness 
not  by  wearying  the  pubUc  with  his  own  feeble  per- 
formances, but  by  discovering  and  encouraging  literary 
excellence  in  others.  A  crowd  of  wits  and  poets,  who 
would  easily  have  vanquished  him  as  a  competitor,  re- 
vered him  as  a  judge  and  a  patron.  In  his  plans  for 
the  encouragement  of  learning,  he  was  cordially  sup- 
ported by  the  ablest  and  most  virtuous  of  his  colleagues, 
Lord  Chancellor  Somers.  Though  both  these  great 
statesmen  had  a  sincere  love  of  letters,  it  was  not  solely 
jfrom  a  love  of  letters  that  they  were  desirous  to  enlist 
youths  of  high  intellectual  qualifications  in  the  public 
service.  The  Revolution  had  altered  the  whole  system 
of  government.  Before  that  event  the  press  had  been 
controlled  by  censors,  and  the  Parliament  had  sat  only 
two  months  in  eight  years.  Now  the  press  was  free, 
and  had  begun  to  exercise  unprecedented  influence  on 
the  public  mind.  Parliament  met  annually  and  sat 
long.  The  chief  power  in  the  State  had  passed  to  the 
House  of  Commons.     At  such  a  conjuncture,  it  was 
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natural  that  literaiy  and  oratorical  talents  should  rise 
in  value.  There  was  danger  that  a  Government  wliich 
neglected  such  talents  might  be  subverted  by  them.  It 
WBS^  therefore,  a  profound  and  enlightened  policy  which 
led  Montague  and  Somers  to  attach  such  talents  to  the 
Whig  party,  by  the  strongest  ties  both  of  interest  and 
of  gratitude. 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  a  neighbouring  country,  we 
have  recently  seen  similar  effects  follow  from  similar 
causes.  The  revolution  of  July  1830  established  rep- 
resentative government  in  France.  The  men  of  letters 
instantly  rose  to  the  highest  importance  in  the  state. 
At  the  present  moment  most  of  the  persons  whom  we 
see  at  the  head  both  of  the  Administration  and  of  the 
Opposition,  have  been  Professors,  Historians,  Journal- 
ists, Poets.  The  influence  of  the  literary  class  in  Eng- 
land, during  the  generation  which  followed  the  Revolu- 
tion, was  great,  but  by  no  means  so  great  as  it  has 
lately  been  in  France.  For,  in  England,  the  aristoc- 
racy of  intellect  had  to  contend  with*  a  powerful  and 
deeply  rooted  aristocracy  of  a  very  different  kind. 
France  had  no  Somersets  and  Shrewsburies  to  keep 
down  her  Addisons  and  Priors. 

It  was  in  the  year  1699,  when  Addison  had  just 
completed  his  twenty-seventh  year,  that  the  course  of 
kis  life  was  finaUy  determined.  Both  the  great  cMefe 
of  the*  Ministry  were  kindly  disposed  towards  him. 
rin  political  opinions  he  already  was  what  he  continued 
to  be  through  life,  a  firm,  though  a  moderate  Whig. 
He  had  addressed  the  most  polished  and  vigorous  of 
his  early  English  lines  to  Somers,  and  had  dedicated  to 
Montague  a  Latin  poem,  truly  Yirgilian,  both  in  style 
and  rhythm,  on  the  peace  of  Ryswick.  The  wish  of 
the  young  poet's  great  friends  was,  it  should  seem,  to 
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employ  liim  in  the  service  of  the  crown  abroad.  But 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  French  language  was  a 
qualification  indispensable  to  a  diplomatist ;  and  this 
qualification  Addison  had  not  acquired.  It  was,  there- 
fore, thought  desirable  that  he  should  pass  some  time  on 
the  Continent  in  preparing  himself  for  official  employ- 
ment. His  own  means  were  not  such  as  would  enable 
him  to  travel :  but  a  pension  of  three  hundred  pounds 
a  year  was  procured  for  him  by  the  interest  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor.  It  seems  to  have  been  apprehended 
that  some  difficulty  might  be  started  by  the  rulers  of 
Magdalene  College.  But  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer wrote  in  the  strongest  terms  to  Hough.  The 
State — such  was  the  purport  of  Montague's  letter — 
could  not,  at  that  time,  spare  to  the  Church  such  a  man 
as  Addison.  Too  many  high  civil  posts  were  already 
occupied  by  adventurers,  who,  destitute  of  eveiy  liberal 
art  and  sentiment,  at  once  pillaged  and  disgraced  the 
country  which  they  pretended  to  serve.  It  had  become 
necessary  to  recruit  lor.  the  public  service  from  a  veiy 
different  class,  from  that  class  of  which  Addison  was  the 
representative.  The  close  of  the  Minister's  letter  was 
remarkable.  "  I  am  called,"  he  said,  **an  enemy  of  the 
Church.  But  I  will  never  do  it  any  other  injury  than 
keeping  Mr.  Addison  out  of  it." 

This  interference  was  successful ;  and,  in  the  summer 
of  1699,  Addison,  made  a  rich  man  by  his  pension,  and 
still  retaining  his  fellowship,  quitted  his  beloved  Oxfoixl, 
and  set  out  on  his  traveb.  He  crossed  from  Dover  to 
Calais,  proceeded  to  Paris,  and  was  received  there  with 
great  kindness  and  politeness  by  a  kinsman  of  his  firiend 
Montague,  Charles  Earl  of  Manchester,  who  had  just 
been  appointed  Ambassador  to  the  Court  of  France. 
The  Countess,  a  Whig  and  a  .toast,  was  probably  as 
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gracioas  as  her  lord ;  for  Addison  long  retained  an 
agreeable  recollection  of  the  impression  which  she  at 
this  time  made  on  him,  and,  in  some  lively  lines  writr 
ten  on  the  glasses  of  the  Kit  Cat  Club,  described  the 
envy  which  her  cheeks,  glowing  with  the  genuine 
bloom  of  England,  had  excited  among  the  painted  beau- 
ties of  Versailles. 

Lewis  the  Fourteenth  was  at  this  time  expiating  the 
vices  of  his  youth  by  a  devotion  which  had  no  root  in 
reason,  and  bore  no  fruit  of  charity.  The  servile  liter- 
ature of  France  had  changed  its  character  to  suit  the 
changed  character  of  the  prince.  No  book  appeared 
that  had  not  an  air  of  sanctity.  Racine,  who  was  just 
dead,  had  passed  the  close  of  his  life  in  writing  sacred 
dramas ;  and  Dacier  was  seeking  tor  the  Athanasian 
mysteries  in  Pkto.  Addison  described  this  state  of 
things  in  a  short  but  lively  and  graceful  letter  to  Mon- 
tague. Another  letter,  written  about  the  same  time  to 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  conveyed  the  strongest  assurances 
of  gratitude  and  attachment.  ^^  The  only  return  I  can 
make  to  your  Lordship,"  said  Addbon,  ^^  will  be  to  ap- 
ply myself  entirely  to  my  business."  With  this  view 
he  quitted  Paris  and  repaired  to  Blois,  a  place  wh^re  it 
was  supposed  tiiat  the  French  language  was  spc^en  in 
its  highest  purity,  and  where  not  a  single  Englishman 
could  be  found.  Hens  he  passed  some  months  pleasantly 
and  profitably.  Of  his  way  of  life  at  Blois,  one  of  his 
associates,  an  Abb^  named  Philippeaux,  gave  an  ac- 
count to  Joseph  Spence.  If  this  account  is  to  be  trust- 
ed, Addison  studied  much,  mused  much,  talked  little, 
had  fits  of  absence,  and  either  had  no  love  affiurs,  or 
was  too  discreet  to  confide  them  to  the  Ahh6.  A  man 
who,  even  when  surrounded  by  fellow  countrymen  and 
fellow  students,  had  always  been   remarkably  shy  and 
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sflent,  was  not  likely  to  be  loquacious  in  a  foreign 
tongue,  and  among  foreign  companions.  But  it  is  clear 
from  Addison's  letters,  some  of  which  were  long  after 
published  in  the  Guardian,  that,  while  he  appeared  to 
be  absorbed  in  his  own  meditations,  he  was  really  observ- 
ing French  society  with  that  keen  and  sly,  yet  not  ill- 
natured  side  glance,  which  was  peculiarly  his  own. 

From  Blois  he  returned  to  Paris ;  and,  having  now 
mastered  the  French  language,  found  great  pleasure 
in  the  society  of  French  philosophers  and  poets.  He 
gave  an  account,  in  a  letter  to  Bishop  Hough,  of  two 
highly  interesting  conversations,  one  with  Malbranche, 
the  other  with  Boileau.  Malbranche  expressed  great 
partiaUty  for  the  English,  and  extolled  the  genius  of 
Newton,  but  shook  his  head  when  Hobbes  was  men- 
tioned, and  was  indeed  so  unjust  as  to  call  the  author 
of  the  Leviathan  a  poor  silly  creature.  Addison's 
modesty  restrained  him  from  frilly  relating,  in  his 
letter,  the  circumstances  of  his  introduction  to  Boileau. 
Boileau,  having  survived  the  friends  and  rivals  of  his 
youth,  old,  deaf,  and  melancholy,  lived  in  retirement, 
seldom  went  either  to  Court  or  to  the  Academy,  and 
was  almost  inaccessible  to  strangers.  Of  the  English 
and  of  English  literature  he  knew  nothing.  He  had 
hardly  heard  the  name  of  Dryden.  Some  of  our 
countrymen,  in  the  warmth  of  ^eir  patriotism,  have 
asserted  that  this  ignorance  must  have  been  affected. 
We  own  that  we  see  no  ground  for  such  a  supposition. 
EngUsh  literature  was  to  the  French  of  the  age  of 
Lewis  the  Fourteenth  what  German  Hterature  was  to 
our  own  grandfathers.  Very  few,  we  suspect,  of  the 
accomplished  men  who,  sixty  or  seventy  years  ago, 
used  to  dine  in  Leicester  Square  with  Sir  Joshua,  or 
at  Streatham  with  Mrs.  Thrale,  had  the  slightest  no- 
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don  that  Wieland  was  one  of  the  first  wits  and  poets, 
and  Lessing,  beyond  all  dispute,  the  first  critic  in 
Europe.  Boileau  knew  just  as  little  about  die  Para- 
dise  Lost,  and  about  Absalom  and  Ahitophel ;  but  he 
had  read  Addison's  Latin  poems,  and  admired  them 
greatly.  They  had  given  him,  he  said,  quite  a  new 
notion  of  the  state  of  learning  and  taste  among  the 
English.  Johnson  will  have  it  that  these  praises 
were  insincere.  "  Nothing,"  says  he,  "  is  better  known 
of  Boileau  than  that  he  had  an  injudicious  and  peevish 
contempt  of  modem  Latin ;  and  therefore  his  profes* 
sion  of  regard  was  probably  the  efiect  of  his  civility 
rather  than  approbation."  Now,  nothing  is  better 
known  of  Boileau  than  that  he  was  singulsu*ly  sparing 
of  compliments.  We  do  not  remember  that  either 
friendship  or  fear  ever  induced  him  to  bestow  praise 
on  any  composition  which  he  did  not  approve.  On 
literary  questions,  his  caustic,  disdainful,  and  self- 
confident  spirit  rebelled  against  that  authority  to 
which  eveiy  thing  else  in  France  bowed  down.  He 
had  the  spirit  to  tell  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  firmly  and 
even  rudely,  that  his  Majesty  knew  nothing  about 
poetry,  and  admired  verses  which  were  detestaUe. 
What  was  there  in  Addison's  position  that  could  in« 
dttce  the  satirist,  whose  stem  and  &stidious  temper 
had  been  the  dread  of  two  generations,  to  turn  syco- 
phant for  the  first  and  last  time  ?  Nor  was  Boileau's 
contempt  of  modem  Latin  either  injudicious  or  peevish. 
He  thought,  indeed,  that  no  poem  of  the  first  order 
would  ever  be  written  in  a  dead  language.  And  did 
he  think  amiss  ?  Has  not  the  experience  of  centuries 
confirmed  his  opinion  ?  Boileau  also  thought  it  proba- 
ble lliat,  in  the  best  modem  Latin,  a  writer  of  the  Au« 
gnstan  age  would  have  detected  ludicrous  improprie* 
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ties.  And  who  can  think  otherwise  ?  What  modem 
scholar  can  honestly  declare  that  he  sees  the  smallest 
impurity  in  the  style  of  Livy  ?  Yet  is  it  not  certain 
that,  in  the  style  of  Livy,  PoUio,  whose  taste  had  been 
formed  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  detected  the  inel^ 
gant  idiom  of  the  Po?  Has  any  modem  scholar 
miderstood  Latin  better  than  Frederic  the  Great  un- 
derstood French  ?  Yet  is  it  not  notorious  -that  Fred- 
eric the  Great,  after  reading,  speaking,  writii^  French, 
and  nothing  but  French,  during  more  than  half 
a  century,  after  unlearning  his  mother  tongue  in 
order  to  learn  French,  after  living  familiarly  during 
many  years  with  French  associates,  could  not,  to  the 
last,  compose  in  French,  without  imminent  risk  of  com- 
mitting some  mistake  which  would  have  moved  a  smile 
in  the  literary  circles  of  Paris  ?  Do  we  believe  that 
Erasmus  and  Fracastorius  wrote  Latin  as  well  as  Dr. 
Robertson  and  Sir  Walter  Scott  wrote  English  ?  And 
are  there  not  in  the  Dissertation  on  India,  the  last  of 
Dr.  Robertson's  woiks,  in  Waverley,  in  Marmion, 
Scotticisms  at  which  a  London  apprentice  would  laugh  ? 
But  does  it  follow,  because  we  think  thus,  that  we  can 
find  nothing  to  admire  in  the  noble  alcaics  of  Gray,  or 
in  the  playftil  elegiacs  of  Vincent  Bourne  ?  Surely 
not.  Nor  was  Boileau  so  ignorant  or  tasteless  as  to  be 
incapable  of  appreciating  good  modem  Latin.  In  the 
very  letter  to  which  Johnson  alludes,  Boileau  says— - 
^^  Ne  croyez  pas  pourtant  que  je  venille  par  1^  bl&mer 
les  vei^  Latins  que  vous  m'avez  envoyds  d'un  de  vos 
illustres  acad^miciens.  Je  les  ai  trouv^  fort  beaux,  et 
dignes  de  Yida  et  de  Sannazar,  mais  non  pas  d' Horace 
et  de  Virgile."  Several  poems,  in  modem  Latin,  have 
been  praised  by  Boileau  quite  as  Uberally  as  it  was  his 
habit  to  praise  any  thing.     He  says,  for  example,  of  the 
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P^*e  Fraguier's  epigrams,  that  Catullus  seems  to  have 
come  to  life  again.  But  the  best  proof  that  Boilean 
did  not  feel  the  undisceming  contempt  for  modern  Latin 
verses  which  has  been  imputed  to  him,  is,  that  he  wrote 
and  published  Latin  yerses  in  seyeral  metres.  Indeed 
it  happens,  curiously  enough,  that  the  most  severe 
censure  ever  pronounced  hj  him  on  modern  Latin  is 
conveyed  in  Latin  hexameters.  We  allude  to  the  frag- 
ment which  be^B — 

• 

'*  Quid  mnneris  iteram  me  balbntire  Latinla, 
Longe  Alpes  citra  nstom  de  pAtre  Sieambro, 
Musajjubes?'* 

For  these  reasons  we  feel  assured  that  the  praise 
which  Bcnleau  bestowed  on  the  McuHmub  O-estioulanteSy 
and  the  Gl-tragno-Pygmixomaehia^  was  sincere.  He  cer- 
tainly opened  himself  to  Addison  with  a  fi'eedom  which 
was  a  sure  indication  of  esteem.  Literature  was  the 
chief  sulject  of  conversation.  The  old  man  talked  on 
his  fiiTOurite  theme  much  and  well,  indeed,  as  his  young 
hearer  thought,  incomparably  well.  Boileau  had  un- 
doubtedly some  of  the  qualities  of  a  great  critic.  He 
wanted  imagination*;  but  he  had  strong  sense.  His 
literary  code  was  formed  on  narrow  principles ;  but  in 
applying  it,  he  showed  great  judgment  and  penetration. 
In  mere  style,  abstracted  from  the  ideas  of  which  style 
is  the  garb,  his  taste  was  excellent.  He  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  great  Greek  writers ;  and,  though 
unable  frdly  to  appreciate  their  creative  genius,  admired 
the  majestic  simplicity  of  their  manner,  and  had  learned 
from  them  to  despise  bombast  and  tinsel.  It  is  easy, 
we  think,  to  discover,  in  the  Spectator  and  the  Guar- 
dian, traces  of  the  influence,  in  part  salutary  and  in  part 
panicious,  which  the  mind  of  Boileau  had  on  the  mind 
of  Addison. 
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While  Addison  was  at  Paris,  an  event  took  place 
which  made  that  capital  a  disagreeable  residence  for  an 
Englishman  and  a  Whig.  Charles,  second  of  the  name, 
King  of  Spain,  died ;  and  bequeathed  his  dominions  to 
Philip,  Duke  of  Anjou,  a  younger  son  of  the  Dauphin. 
The  King  of  France,  in  direct  yiolation  of  his  engage- 
ments both  with  Great  Britain  and  with  the  States 
General,  accepted  the  bequest  on  behalf  of  his  grandson. 
The  house  of  Bourbon  was  at  the  summit  of  human 
grandeur.  England  had  been  outwitted,  and  found 
herself  in  a  situation  at  once  degrading  and  perilous. 
The  people  of  France,  not  presaging  the  calamities  by 
which  they  were  destined  to  expiate  the  perfidy  of  their 
8o\ereign,  went  mad  with  pride  and  delight.  Every 
man  looked  as  if  a  great  estate  had  just  been  left  him. 
"  The  French  conversation,"  said  Addison,  "  b^ins 
to  grow  insupportable;  that  which  was  before  th« 
vainest  nation  in  the  world  is  now  worse  than  ever." 
Sick  of  the  arrogant  exultation  of  the  Parisians,  and 
probably  foreseeing  that  the  peace  between  France 
and  England  could  not  be  of  long  duration,  he  set  off 
for  Italy. 

In  December  1700^  he  embai^ked  at  Marseilles.  As 
he  glided  along  the  Ligurian  coast,  he  was  delighted  by 
the  sight  of  myrtles  and  olive  trees,  which  retained 
their  verdure  under  the  winter  solstice.  Soon,  however, 
he  encountered  one  of  the  black  storms  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. The  captain  of  the  ship  gave  up  all  for 
lost,  and  confessed  himself  to  a  capuchin  who  happened 


^  It  is  strange  that  Addison  should,  in  the  first  lino  of  his  tniTely,  hare 
misdated  his  departure  from  Marseilles  by  a  whole  year,  and  still  more 
strange  that  this  slip  of  tlie  pen,  which  throws  the  whole  narrative  intc 
Inextricable  confusion,  should  have  been  repeated  in  a  saccession  of  edi- 
tions, and  never  detected  by  Tickell  or  by  Hurd. 
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to  be  on  board.  The  English  heretic,  in  the  mean  time, 
foi*tified  himself  against  the  terrors  of  death  with  devo- 
tknis  of  a  very  different  kind.  How  strong  an  impres- 
sion this  perilous  voyage  made  on  him,  appears  from 
tlie  ode, "  How  are  thy  servants  blest,  O  Lord  ! "  which 
was  long  after  published  in  the  Spectator.  After  some 
days  of  discomfort  and  danger,  Addison  was  glad  to 
land  at  Savona,  and  to  make  his  way,  over  mountains 
where  no  road  had  yet  been  hewn  out  by  art,  to  the 
city  of  Genoa. 

At  Genoa,  still  ruled  by  h«p  own  Doge,  and  by  the 
nobles  whose  names  were  inscribed  on  her  Book  of 
Grold,  Addison  made  a  sliort  stay.  He  admired  the 
narrow  streets  overhung  by  long  lines  of  towering  pal- 
aces, the  walls  rich  with  frescoes,  the  gorgeous  temple 
of  the  Annunciation,  and  the  tapestries  whereon  were 
recorded  the  long  glories  <^  the  house  of  Doria.  Thence 
he  hastened  to  Milan,  where  he  contemplated  the 
Gorthic  magnificence  of  the  cathedral  with  mA'e  wonder 
than  pleasure.  He  passed  Lake  Benacus  while  a  gale 
was  blowing,  and  saw  the  waves  raging  as  they  raged 
when  Vir^l  looked  upon  them.  At  Venice,  then  the 
gayest  spot  in  Europe,  the  traveller  spent  the  Carnival 
the  gayest  season  of  the  year,  in  the  mkfet  of  masques, 
dances,  and  serenades.  Here  he  was  at  once  diverted 
and  provoked,  by  the  absurd  dramatic  pieces  which 
then  disgraced  the  Italian  stage.  To  one  of  those 
pieces,  however,  he  was  indebted  for  a  valuable  hint. 
He  was  present  when  a  ridiculous  play  on  the  death  of 
Cato  was  performed.  Cato,  it  seems,  was  in  love  with 
a  daughter  of  Scipio.  The  lady  had  given  her  heart  to 
CaBsar.  The  rejected  lover  det^mined  to  destroy  him- 
self. He  appeared  seated  in  his  library,  a  dagger  in  his 
hand,  a  Plutarch  and  a  Tasso  before  him ;  and,  in  this 
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position,  he  pronounced  a  soliloquy  before  he  struck  the 
blow.  We  are  surprised  that  so  remarkable  a  circun^ 
stance  as  this  should  have  escaped  the  notice  of  all 
Addison's  biographers.  There  cannot,  we  conceive, 
be  the  smallest  doubt  that  this  scene,  in  spite  of  its 
absurdities  and  anachronisms,  struck  the  traveller's  im* 
agination,  and  suggested  to  him  the  thought  of  brining 
Cato  on  the  English  stage.  It  is  well  known  that 
about  this  time  he  began  his  tragedy,  and  that  he  finr* 
ished  the  first  four  acts  before  he  returned  to  England. 

On  his  way  from  Venice  to  Rome,  he  was  drawn 
some  miles  out  of  the  beaten  road  by  a  wish  to  see  the 
smallest  independent  state  in  Europe.  On  a  rock  where 
the  snow  still  lay,  though  the  Italian  spring  was  now 
far  advanced,  waii  perched  the  little  fortress  of  San 
Marino.  The  roads  which  led  to  the  secluded  town 
were  so  bad  that  few  travelleis  had  ever  visited  it,  and 
none  had  ever  published  an  account  of  it.  Addison 
could  not  Suppress  a  goodnatured  smile  at  the  simple 
manners  and  institutions  of  this  singular  community. 
But  he  observed,  with  the  exultation  of  a  Whig,  thAt 
the  rude  mountain  tract  which  formed  the  territory  of 
the  republic  swarmed  with  an  honest,  healthy,  and  con- 
tented peasantry,  while  the  rich  plain  which  sorrounded 
the  metropolis  of  civil  and  spiritual  tyranny  was 
scarcely  less  desolate  than  the  uncleared  wilds  of 
America. 

At  Rome  Addison  remained  on  his  first  visit  only 
long  enough  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  St.  Peter's  and  of 
the  Pantheon.  His  haste  is  the  more  extraoniinary 
because  the  Holy  Week  was  close  at  hand.  He  has 
given  no  hint  which  can  enable  us  to  pronounce  why 
he  chose  to  fly  from  a  spectacle  which  eveiy  year 
allures  from  distant  regions  persons  of  fiur  less  taste  and 
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smsibility  thuD  his.  Possibly,  travelling,  as  he  did, 
at  the  charge  of  a  Government  distinguished  by  its 
enmity  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  he  may  have  thought 
that  it  would  be  imprudent  in  him  to  assist  at  the  most 
magnificent  rite  of  that  Church.  Many  eyes  would  be 
iqpm  him ;  and  he  might  find  it  difficult  to  behave  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  give  offence  neither  to  his  patrons 
in  England,  n<»r  to  those  among  whom  he  resided. 
Whatever  his  motives  may  have  been,  he  turned  his 
back  on  the  most  august  and  affecting  ceremony  which 
is  known  among  men,  and  posted  along  the  Appian 
way  to  Naples. 

Naples  was  then  destitute  of  what  are  now,  perhaps, 
its  chief  attractions.  The  lovely  bay  and  the  awfiil 
mountain  were  indeed  there.  But  a  &rmhouse  stood 
on  the  theatre  of  Herculaneum,  and  rows  of  vines  grew 
over  the  streets  of  Pompeii.  The  temples  of  Passtum 
had  not  indeed  been  hidden  from  the  eye  of  man  by 
any  great  convulsion  of  nature ;  but,  strange  to  say, 
their  existence  was  a  secret  even  to  artists  and  anti- 
quaries. Though  situated  within  a  few  hours'  journey 
of  a  great  capital,  where  Salvator  had  not  long  before 
pamtedf  and  where  Vice  was  then  lecturing,  those  noble 
reouuns  were  as  little  known  to  Europe  as  the  ruined 
cities  overgrown  by  the  forests  of  Yucatan.  What  was 
to  be  seen  at  Naples^  Addison  saw.  He  climbed 
Vesuvius,  explored  the  tunnel  of  Posilipo,  and  wan- 
dered am(Mig  the  vines  and  almond  trees  of  Caprea). 
But  neither  the  wonders  of  nature,  nor  those  of  aurt, 
could  so  occupy  his  attention  as  to  prevent  him  from 
noticing,  tjxougb  cursorily,  the  abuses  of  the  govern- 
ment and  the  misery  of  the  people.  The  great  king- 
dom which  had  just  descended  to  Philip  the  Fifrh,  was 
in  a  state  of  paralytic  dotage.     Even  Castile  and 
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Aragon  were  sunk  in  wretchedness.  Yet,  compared 
with  the  Italian  dependencies  of  the  Spanish  crown, 
Castile  and  Aragon  might  be  called  prosperous.  It  is 
clear  that  all  the  observations  which  Addison  made  in 
Italy  tended  to  confirm  him  in  the  political  opinioiw 
which  he  had  adopted  at  home.  To  the  last,  he  always 
spoke  of  foreign  travel  as  the  best  core  for  Jacobitism. 
In  his  Freeholder,  the  Troy  foxhunter  asks  what 
travelling  is  good  for,  except  to  teach  a  man  to  jabber 
French,  and  to  talk  against  passive  obedience. 

From  Naples,  Addison  returned  to  Rome  by  sea, 
along  the  coast  which  his  &vourite  Virgil  had  cele* 
brated.  The  felucca  passed  the  headland  where  the 
oar  and  trumpet  were  placed  by  the  Trojan  adven- 
turers on  the  tomb  cyf  Misenus,  and  anchored  at  night 
under  the  shelter  of  the  fabled  promontory  of  Circe. 
The  voyage  ended  in  the  Tiber,  still  overhung  with 
dark  verdure,  and  still  turbid  with  yellow  sand,  as 
when  it  met  the  eyes  of  ^neas.  From  the  ruined 
port  of  Ostia,  the  stranger  hurried  to  Rome ;  and  at 
Rome  he  remained  during  those  hot  and  sickly  months 
when,  even  in  the  Augustan  age,  all  who  could  make 
their  escape  fled  from  mad  dogs  and  from  streets  black 
with  funerals,  to  gather  the  first  figs  of  the  season  in 
the  country.  It  is  probable  that,  when  he,  long  after, 
poured  forth  in  verse  his  gratitude  to  the  Providence 
which  had  enabled  him  to  breathe  unhurt  in  tainted 
air,  he  was  thinking  of  the  August  and  September 
which  he  passed  at  Rome. 

It  was  not  till  the  latter  end  of  October  that  he  tore 
himself  away  from  the  masterpieces  of  ancient  and 
modem  art  which  are  collected  in  the  city  so  long  the 
mistress  of  the  world.  He  then  journeyed  northwaitl, 
passed   through  Sienna,  and  for  a  moment  forgot  his 
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prejudices  in  favour  of  classic  architecture  as  he  looked 
on  the  magnificent  cathedral.  At  Florenc<^  he  spent 
some  days  with  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury,  who,  cloyed 
with  the  pleasures  of  ambition,  and  impatient  of  its 
padns,  fearing  both  parties,  and  loving  neither,  had 
determined  to  hide  in  an  Italian  retreat  talents  and 
accomplbhments  which,  if  they  had  been  united  with 
fixed  principles  and  civil  courage,  might  have  made 
him  the  foremost  man  of  his  age.  These  days,  we 
are  told,  passed  pleasantly ;  and  we  can  easily  believe 
it  For  Addison  was  a  delightful  companion  when  he 
was  at  his  ease;  and  the  Duke,  though  he  seldom 
forgot  that  he  was  a  Talbot,  had  the  invaluable  art  of 
putting  at  ease  all  who  came  near  him. 

Addison  gave  some  time  to  Florence,  and  especially 
to  the  sculptures  in  the  Museum,  which  he  preferred 
even  to  those  of  the  Vatican.  He  then  pursued  his 
journey  through  a  country  in  which  the  ravages  of  the 
last  war  were  still  discernible,  and  in  which  all  men 
were  looking  forward  with  a  dread  to  a  still  fiercer  con- 
flict. Eugene  had  already  descended  firom  the  Rhse- 
taan  Alps,  to  dispute  with  Catinat  the  rich  plain  of 
Lombaitly.  The  fiuthless  ruler  of  Savoy  was  still 
reckoned  among  the  allies  of  Lewis.  England  had 
not  yet  actually  declared  war  against  France:  but 
Manchester  had  left  Paris  ;  and  the  negotiations  which 
produced  the  Grand  Alliance  against  the  House  of 
Bourbon  were  in  progress.  Under  such  circumstances, 
it  was  desirable  for  an  English  traveller  to  reach 
neutral  ground  without  delay.  Addison  resolved  to 
cross  Mont  Cenis.  It  was  December;  and  the  road 
was  very  diiFerent  from  that  which  now  reminds  the 
stranger  of  the  power  and  genius  of  Napoleon.  The 
winter,  however,  was  mild ;  and  the  passage  was,  for 
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those  times,  easy.  To  this  journey  Addison  alluded 
when,  in  the  ode  which  we  have  already  quoted,  he 
said  diat  for  him  the  Divine  goodness  had  wanned  the 
hoary  Alpine  hills. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  the  eternal  snow  that  he  com- 
posed his  Epistle  to  his  friend  Montague,  now  Lprd 
Halifax.  That  Epistle,  once  widely  renowned,  is  now 
known  only  to  curious  readers,  and  will  hardly  be 
considered  by  those  to  whom  it  is  known  as  in  any 
perceptible  degree  heightening  Addison's  fame.  It  is, 
however,  decidedly  superior  to  any  English  composi- 
tion  which  he  had  previously  published.  Nay,  we 
think  it  quite  as  good  as  any  poem  in  heroic  metre 
which  appeared  during  the  interval  between  the  death 
of  Dryden  and  the  publication  of  the  Essay  on  Criti- 
cism. It  contains  passages  as  good  as  the  second- 
rate  passages  of  Pope,  and  would  have  added  to  the 
reputation  of  Pamell  or  Prior. 

But,  whatever  be  the  Uterary  merits  or  defects  of 
the  Epistle,  it  undoubtedly  does  honour  to  the  prin- 
ciples and  spirit  of  the  author.  Hali&x  had  now 
nothing  to  give.  He  had  feUen  from  power,  had  been 
held  up  to  obloquy,  had  been  impeached  by  the  House 
of  Commons,  and,  though  his  Peers  had  dismissed  the 
impeachment,  had,  as  it  seemed,  little  chance  of  ever 
again  fiUing  high  office.  The  Epistle,  written  at  such 
a  time,  is  one  among  many  proo&  that  there  was  no 
mixture  of  cowardice  or  meanness  in  the  suavity  and 
moderation  which  distinguished  Addison  &om  sdl  the 
other  public  men  of  those  stormy  times. 

At  Geneva,  the  traveller  learned  that  a  partial 
change  of  ministry  had  taken  place  in  England,  and 
that  the  Earl  of  Manchester  had  become  Secretary  of 
State.     Manchester  exerted  himself  to  serve  his  young 
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finend.  It  was  thought  advisable  that  an  English 
agent  should  be  near  the  person  of  Eugene  in  Italy  ; 
and  Addison,  whose  diplomatic  education  was  now 
finished,  was  the  man  selected.  He  was  preparing  to 
enter  on  his  honourable  iunctions,  when  all  his  pros- 
pects were  for  a  time  darkened  by  the  death  of  William 
the  Third. 

Anne  had  long  felt  a  strong  aversiOT,  personal,  po- 
fitical,  and  lehgious,  to  the  Whig  party.  That  aversion 
appeared  in  the  first  measures  of  her  reign.  Man- 
Chester  was  deprived  of  the  seals,  after  he  had  held 
them  only  a  few  weeks.  Neither  Somers  nor  Halifiix 
was  swoni  of  the  Privy  Council.  Addison  shared  the 
fiite  of  his  three  patrons.  His  hopes  of  employment 
in  the  public  service  were  at  an  end ;  his  pension  was 
stopped ;  and  it  was  necessary  {or  him  to  support 
hiSJ  by  Ms  own  exerdZ^He  became  tutorT  a 
young  Enghsh  traveller,  and  appears  to  have  rambled 
with  his  pupil  over  great  part  of  Switzerland  and 
GeeauBny.  At  this  time  he  wrote  his  pleasing  treatise 
on  Medals.  It  was  not  puUished  till  after  his  death  ; 
but  several  distinguished  scholars  saw  the  manuscript, 
and  gave  just  praise  to  the  grace  of  the  style,  and  to 
the  learning  and  ingenuity  evinced  by  the  quotations. 

From  Oermany  Addiscm  repaired  to  Holland,  where 
he  learned  the  melancholy  news  of  his  &th^'s  death. 
After  passing  some  mondis  in  the  United  Provinces, 
he  returned  about  the  close  of  the  year  1703  to  Eng- 
land. He  was  there  cordially  received  by  his  friends, 
and  introduced  by  them  into  the  Kit  Cat  Club,  a 
sociely  in  which  were  coUected  all  the  various  talents 
and  accomplishments  which  then  gave  lustre  to  the 
Whig  party. 

Ad<&on  was,  during  some  months  after  his  return 
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from  the  Continent,  hard  pressed  by  pecuniary  difficul- 
ties. But  it  was  soon  in  the  power  of  bis  noble  patrons 
to  serve  him  effectually.  A  political  change,  silent  and 
gradual,  but  of  the  highest  importance,  was  in  daily 
prc^ess.  The  accession  of  Anne  had  been  hailed  by 
the  Tories  with  transports  of  joy  and  hope  ;  and  for  a 
time  it  seemed  that  the  Whigs  had  fallen  never  to  rise 
again.  The  throne  was  surrounded  by  men  supposed  to 
be  attached  to  the  prerogative  and  to  the  Church ;  and 
among  these  none  stood  so  high  in  the  favour  of  the 
sovereign  as  the  Lord  Treasurer  Godolphin  and  the 
Captain  General  Marlborough. 

The  country  gentlemen  and  country  clergymen  had 
fully  expected  that  the  policy  of  tkese  ministers  would 
be  directly  opposed  to  that  which  had  been  almost  con- 
stantly followed  by  William ;  that  the  landed  interest 
would  be  fikvoured  at  the  expense  of  trade ;  that  no  ad- 
dition would  be  made  to  the  fiinded  debt ;  that  the  privi^ 
leges  conceded  to  Dissenters  by  the  late  King  would  be 
curtailed,  if  not  withdrawn ;  that  the  war  with  France, 
if  there  must  be  such  a  war,  would,  on  our  part,  be  al- 
most entirely  naval ;  and  that  the  Government  would 
avoid  close  connections  with  foreign  pow^s,  and,  above 
all,  with  Holland. 

But  tiie  countzy  gentlemen  and  country  clergymen 
were  fated  to  be  deceived,  not  for  the  last  time.  The 
prejudices  and  passions  which  raged  without  control  in 
vicarages,  in  cathedral  closes,  and  in  the  manor-houses 
of  foxhunting  squires,  were  not  shared  by  the  chiefs  of 
the  ministiy.  Those  statesmen  saw  that  it  was  both  for 
the  public  interest,  and  for  their  own  interest,  to  adopt 
a  Whig  policy,  at  least  as  respected  the  alliances  of 
the  country  and  the  conduct  of  the  war.  But,  if  thd 
foreign  policy  of  the  Whigs  were  adopted,  it  was  im- 
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possible  to  abstain  from  adopting  also  their  financial 
policy.  The  natural  consequences  followed.  The  rigid 
Tories  were  alienated  from  the  Government.  The 
rotes  of  the  Whigs  became  necessary  to  it.  The  votes 
of  the  Whigs  could  be  secured  only  by  frirther  conces- 
sions ;  and  fiirther  concessions  the  Queen  was  induced 
to  make. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1704,  the  state  of  par^ 
ties  bore  a  close  analogy  to  the  state  of  parties  in  1826. 
In  1826,  as  in  1704,  iliere  was  a  Tory  ministry  divi- 
ded into  two  hostile  sections.  The  position  of  Mr. 
Canning  and  his  friends  in  1826  corresponded  to  that 
which  Marlborough  and  Godolphin  occupied  in  1704. 
Nottingham  and  Jersey  were,  in  1704,  what  Lord  El- 
don  and  Lord  Westmoreland  were  in  1826.  The  Whigs 
of  1704  were  in  a  situation  resembling  that  in  which 
the  Whigs  of  1826  stood.  In  1704,  Somers,  Halifax-, 
Sunderland,  Cowper,  were  not  in  office.  There  was 
no  avowed  coalition  between  them  and  the  moderate 
Tories.  It  is  probable  that  no  direct  communication 
tending  to  such  a  coalition  had  yet  taken  place ;  yet  all 
men  saw  that  such  a  coalition  was  inevitable,  nay,  that 
it  was  already  half  formed.  Such,  or  nearly  such,  was 
the  state  <^  things  when  tidings  arrived  of  the  great 
battle  fought  at  Blenheim  on  the  13th  August,  1704. 
By  the  Whigs  the  news  was  hailed  with  transports  of 
joy  and  pride.  No  fault,  no  cause  of  quarrel,  could 
be  remembered  by  them  against  the  Commander  whose 
genius  had,  in  one  day,  changed  the  face  of  Europe, 
saved  the  Imperial  throne,  humbled  the  House  of 
Bourbon,  and  secured  the  Act  uf  Settlement  against 
foreign  hostility.  The  feeling  of  the  Tories  was  very 
different.  They  could  not  indeed,  without  imprudence, 
openly  express  regret  at  an  event  so  glorious  to  their 
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oonntry ;  but  their  congratnlations  were  so  cold  and 
suUen  as  to  give  deep  disgust  to  the  victoiions  general 
and  his  friends. 

Godolphin  was  not  a  reading  man.  Whatever  time 
he  could  spare  from  business  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
spending  at  Newmarket  or  at  the  card  table.  But  he 
was  not  absolutely  indifferent  to  poetry ;  and  he  was 
too  intelligent  an  obseirer  not  to  perceive  that  litera^ 
ture  was  a  formidable  engine  of  political  warfare,  and 
that  the  great  Whig  leaders  had  strengthened  their 
party,  and  raised  their  character,  by  extending  a  Uberal 
and  judicious  patronage  to  good  writers.  He  was  moir- 
tified,  and  not  without  reason,  by  the  exceeding  bad- 
ness of  the  poems  which  appeared  in  honour  of  the 
battle  of  Blenheim.  One  of  these  poems  has  been  re»* 
cued  from  obhyion  by  the  exquisite  absurdity  of  three 
lines. 

"  Think  of  two  thoomnd  gentlemen  at  least, 
And  each  man  mounted  on  his  capering  beast; 
Into,  the  Danube  thej  were  pushed  by  shoals." 

Where  to  procure  better  verses  the  Treasurer  did  not 
know.  He  understood  how  to  negotiate  a  loan,  or  re- 
mit  a  subsidy :  he  was  afco  weU  versed  in  the  history 
(^  running  horses  and  fighting  cocks  ;  but  his  acquaint- 
ance among  the  poets  was  very  small.  He  consulted 
Halifitx ;  but  Halifax  affected  to  decline  the  office  of 
adviser.  He  had,  he  said,  done  his  best,  when  he  had 
power,  to  encourage  men  whose  abilities  and  acquirer 
ments  might  do  honour  to  their  country.  Those  times 
were  over.  Other  maxims  had  prevailed.  Merit  was 
suffered  to  pine  in  obscurity ;  and  the  public  money  was 
squandered  on  the  undeserving.  ^^  I  do  know,"  he  add- 
ed, ''  a  gentleman  who  would  celebrate  the  battle  in  a 
manner  worthy  of  the  subject ;   but  I  will  not  name 
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liim."  Godolphin,  who  was  expert  at  the  soft  answer 
which  tumeth  awaj  wrath,  and  who  was  under  the 
necessity  of  paying  court  to  the  Whigs,  gently  replied 
that  there  was  too  much  ground  for  Hali&x's  conn 
plaints,  but  that  what  was  amiss  should  in  time  be  rec- 
tified, and  that  in  the  mean  time  the  services  of  a  man 
such  as  Halifax  had  described  should  be  liberally  re- 
warded. Hali^  then  mentioned  Addison,  but,  mind- 
ful of  the  dignity  as  well  as  of  the  pecuniary  interest 
of  his  firiend,  insisted  that  the  Minister  should  apply  in 
the  most  courteous  manner  to  Addison  himself;  and 
this  Oodolphin  promised  to  do. 

Addison  then  occupied  a  garret  up  three  pair  of  stairs, 
over  a  small  shop  in  the  Haymarket.  In  this  humble 
lod^ng  he  was  surprised,  on  the  morning  which  fol- 
lowed the  conversation  between  Godolphin  and  Halifax, 
by  a  visit  from  no  less  a  person  than  the  Right  Hon- 
ourable Henry  Boyle,  then  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, and  afterwards  Lord  Carleton.  This  high-bom 
minister  had  been  sent  by  the  Lord  Treasurer  as  am- 
bassador to  the  needy  poet.  Addison  readily  undeiv 
took  the  proposed  task,  a  task  which,  to  so  good  a  Whig, 
was  probably  a  pleasure.  When  the  poem  was  little 
more  than  half  finished,  he  showed  it  to  Godolphin, 
who  was  delighted  with  it,  and  particularly  with  the 
fiimous  similitude  of  the  Angel.  Addison  was  instantly 
appointed  to  a  Commissionership  worth  about  two  hun- 
dred pounds  a  year,  and  was  assured  that  this  appoint- 
ment was  only  an  earnest  of  greater  favours. 

The  Campaign  came  forth,  and  was  as  much  ad- 
mired by  the  public  as  by  the  Minister.  It  pleases  us 
less  on  the  whole  than  the  Epistle  to  Hali&x.  Tet  it 
undoubtedly  ranks  high  among  the  poems  which  ap- 
peared during  the  interval  between  the  death  of  Dry- 
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den  and  tlie  dawn  of  Pope's  genius.  The  chief  merit 
of  the  Campaign,  we  think,  is  that  which  was  noticed 
by  Johnson,  the  manly  and  rational  rejection  of  fiction. 
The  first  great  poet  whose  works  have  come  down  to 
us  sang  of  war  long  before  war  became  a  science  or  a 
trade.  If,  in  his  time,  there  wajs  enmity  between  two 
little  Greek  towns,  each  poured  forth  its  crowd  of  citi- 
zens, ignorant  of  discipline,  and  armed  with  implement 
of  labour  rudely  turned  into  weapons.  On  each  side 
appeared  conspicuous  a  few  chiefs,  whose  wealth  had 
enabled  them  to  procnre  good  armour,  horses,  and  char- 
iots, and  whose  leisure  had  enabled  them  to  practise 
military  exercises.  One  such  chief,  if  he  were  a  man 
of  great  strength,  agility,  and  courage,  would  probably 
be  more  formidable  than  twenty  common  men ;  and 
the  force  and  dexterity  with  which  he  flung  his  spear 
might  have  no  inconsiderable  share  in  deciding  the 
event  of  the  day.  Such  were  probably  the  battles 
with  which  Homer  was  &miliar*  But  Homer  related 
the  actions  of  men  of  a  former  generation,  of  men  who 
sprang  from  the  Gods,  and  communed  with  the  Gods 
face  to  &ce,  of  men,  one  of  whom  could  with  ease  hurl 
rocks  which  two  sturdy  hinds  of  a  later  period  would 
be  unable  even  to  lift.  He  therefore  naturally  repre- 
sented their  martial  exploits  as  resembling  in  kind,  bu't 
far  surpassing  in  magnitude,  those  of  the  stoutest  and 
most  expert  combatants  of  his  own  age.  Achilles,  clad 
in  celestial  armour,  drawn  by  celestial  coursers,  grasp- 
ing the  spear  which  none  but  himself  could  raise,  driv- 
ing all  Troy  and  Lycia  before  him,  and  choking  Sca- 
mander  with  dead,  was  only  a  magnificent  exa^eration 
of  the  real  hero,  who,  strong,  fearless,  accustomed  to 
the  use  of  weapons,  guarded  by  a  shield  and  helmet  of 
the  best  Sidonian  fabric,  and  whirled  along  by  horses 
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of  Thessalian  breed,  struck  down  with  his  own  riglit 
arm  foe  after  foe.  In  all  mde  societies  similar  notions 
are  found.  There  are  at  this  day  cornithes  where  the 
Lifeguardsman  Shaw  would  be  considered  as  a  much 
greater  warrior  than  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  Buona- 
parte loved  to  describe  the  astonishment  with  which 
the  Mamelukes  looked  at  his  diminutive  figure.  Mou- 
rad  Bey,  distinguished  above  all  his  fellows  by  his  bodily 
strength,  and  by  the  skill  with  which  he  managed  his 
horse  and  his  sabre,  could  not  believe  that  a  man  who 
was  scarcely  five  feet  high,  and  rode  like  a  butcher, 
could  be  the  greatest  soldier  in  Europe. 

Homer's  descriptions  of  war  had  therefore  as  much 
truth  as  poetry  requires.  But  truth  was  altogether 
wanting  to  the  performances  of  those  who,  writing 
about  tattles  which  had  scarcely  any  thing  in  common 
with  the  battles  of  his  times,  servilely  imitated  his  man- 
ner. The  folly  of  SiUus  Italicus,  in  particular,  is  posi- 
tively nauseous.  He  undertook  to  record  in  verse  the 
vicissitudes  of  a  great  stru^le  between  generals  of  the 
filrst  order :  and  his  narrative  is  made  up  of  the  hideous 
wounds  which  these  generals  inflicted  with  their  own 
hands.  Asdrubal  flings  a  spear  which  grazes  the  shoul- 
der of  the  consul  Nero  ;  but  Nero  sends  his.  spear  into 
Asdrubal's  side.  Fabius  slays  Thuris  and  Butes  and 
Maris  and  Arses,  and  the  longhaired  Adherbes,  and 
the  gigantic  Thylis,  and  Sapharus  and  Monaesus,  and 
the  trumpeter  Morinus.  Hannibal  runs  Perusinus 
through  the  groin  with  a  stake,  and  breaks  the  back- 
bone of  Telesinus  with  a  huge  stone.  This  detestable 
&shion  was  copied  in  modem  times,  and  continued  to 
prevail  down  to  the  age  of  Addison.  Several  versifiers 
Had  described  William  turning  thousands  to  flight  by 
iiis  single  prowess,  and  dyeing  the  Boyne  with  Irish 
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blood.  Nay,  so  estimable  a  writer  as  John  Philips,  the 
author  of  the  Splendid  Shilling,  represented  Marl- 
borough as  having  won  the  battle  of  Blenheim  merely 
by  strength  of  muscle  and  skill  in  fence.  The  follow- 
ing lines  may  serve  as  an  example : 

"  Churchill,  viewing  where 
The  yiolence  of  Tallard  most  prevailed, 
Came  to  oppose  his  slaughtering  arm.    With  speed 
Precipitate  he  rode,  urging  his  way 
O^er  hiUs  of  gasping  heroes,  and  fallen  steeds 
Boiling  in  death.    Destruction,  grim  with  blood, 
Attends  his  furious  course.    Around  his  head 
The  glowing  balls  play  innocent,  while  he 
With  dire  impetuous  sway  deals  fatal  blows 
Among  the  flying  Gauls.    In  Gallic  blood 
He  dyes  his  reeking  sword,  and  strews  the  ground 
With  headless  ranks.    What  can  they  do?    Or  how 
Withstand  his  wide-destroying  sword?  " 

Addison,  with  excellent  sense  and  taste,  departed 
from  this  ridiculous  &shion.  He  reserved  his  praise  for 
the  qualities  which  made  Marlborough  truly  great,  en- 
eigy,  sagacity,  military  science.  But,  above  all,  the 
poet  extolled  the  firmness  of  that  mind  which,  in  the 
midst  of  confusion,  uproar,  and  slaughter,  examined  and 
disposed  eveiy  thing  with  the  serene  wisdom  of  a 
higher  intelligence. 

Here  it  was  that  he  introduced  the  jbmons  compari* 
son  of  Marlborough  to  an  Angel  guiding  the  whirlwind. 
We  will  not  dispute  the  general  justice  of  Johnson's  re- 
marks on  this  passage.  But  we  must  point  out  one 
circumstance  which  appears  to  have  escaped  all  the 
critics.  The  extraordinary  efiect  which  this  simile  pro- 
duced when  it  first  appeared,  and  which  to  the  following 
generation  seemed  inexplicable,  is  doubtless  to  be  chiefly 
attributed  to  a  line  which  most  readers  now  regard  as  a 
feeble  parenthesis, 

*'  Such  as,  of  kite,  o'er  pale  Britannia  pass'd." 
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Addison  spoke,  not  of  a  storm,  but  of  the  storm.  The 
great  tempest  of  November  1703,  the  only  tempest 
which  in  onr  latitude  has  equalled  the  rage  of  a  tropical 
hurricane,  had  left  a  dreadful  recollection  in  the  minds 
of  all  men.  No  other  tempest  was  ever  in  this  country 
the  occasion  of  a  parliamentary  address  or  of  a  public 
fast.  Whole  fleets  had  been  cast  away.  Large  man- 
sions had  been  blown  down.  One  Prelate  had  been 
buried  beneath  the  ruins  of  his  palace.  London  and 
Bristol  had  presented  the  appearance  of  cities  just 
sacked.  Hundreds  of  ftmilies  were  still  in  mourning. 
The  prostrate  trunks  of  large  trees,  and  the  ruins  ^ 
houses,  still  attested,  in  all  the  southern  counties,  the 
fury  of  the  blast.  The  popularity  which  the  simile  of 
the  angel  enjoyed  among  Addison's  contemporaries, 
has  always  seemed  to  us  to  be  a  remarkable  instance  of 
the  advantage  which,  in  rhetoric  and  poetry,  the  partic- 
ular has  over  the  general. 

Soon  after  the  Campaign,  was  published  Addison's 
Narrative  of  his  Travels  in  Italy.  The  first  effect 
produced  by  this  Narrative  was  disaj^ointment.  The 
crowd  of  readers  who  expected  politics  and  scandal, 
speculations  on  the  projects  of  Victor  Amadeus,  and 
anecdotes  about  the  jollities  of  convents  and  the  amours 
of  catdmals  and  nuns,  were  confounded  by  finding  that 
the  writer's  mind  was  much  more  occupied  by  the  war 
between  the  Trojans  and  Rutulians  than  by  the  war 
between  France  and  Austria ;  and  that  he  seemed  to 
have  heard  no  scandal  of  later  date  than  the  gallantries 
of  the  Empress  Faustina.  In  time,  however,  the  judg- 
ment of  the  many  was  overruled  by  that  of  the  few  ; 
ind,  before  the  book  was  reprinted,  it  was  so  eagerly 
sought  that  it  sold  for  five  times  the  original  price.  It 
*is  stiU  read  with  pleasure :  the  style  is  pure  and  flow- 
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ing  ;  the  classical  quotations  and  allusions  are  nnmeFons 
and  happy  ;  and  we  are  now  and  then  charmed  by  that 
singularly  humane  and  delicate  humour  in  which  Ad- 
dison excelled  all  men.  Yet  this  agreeable  work,  even 
when  considered  merely  as  the  history  of  a  literary 
tour,  may  justly  be  censured  on  account  of  its  feults  of 
omission.  We  have  already  said  that,  though  rich  in 
extracts  from  tlie  Latin  poets,  it  contains  scarcely  any 
references  to  the  Latin  orators  and  historians.  We 
must  add,  that  it  contains  little,  or  rather  no  informa- 
tion,  respecting  the  history  and  literature  of  modem 
Italy.  To  the  best  of  our  remembrance,  Addison  does 
not  mention  Dante,  Petrarch,  Boccaccio,  Boiardo, 
Bemi,  Lorenzo  de'Medici,  or  Machiavelli.  He  coldly 
tells  ns  that  at  Ferrara  he  saw  the  tomb  of  Ariosto, 
and  that  at  Venice  he  heard  the  gondoliers  sing  verses 
of  Tasso.  But  for  Tasso  and  Ariosto  he  cared  fiu:  less 
than  for  Valerius  Flaccus  and  Sidonins  Apolinaris. 
The  gentle  flow  of  the  Tidn  brings  a  line  ct  Silius  to 
his  mind.  The  sulphurous  steam  of  Albola '  suggests 
to  him  several  passages  of  Martial.  But  he  has  nat  a 
word  to  say  of  the  illustrious  dead  of  Santa  Croce  ;  he 
crosses  the  wood  of  Ravenna  without  recollecting  the 
Spectre  Huntsman,  and  wanders  up  and  down  Rimini 
without  one  thought  of  Francesca.  At  Paris  he  had 
eagerly  sought  an  introduction  to  Boileau ;  but  he 
seems  not  to  have  been  at  all  aware  that  at  Florence 
he  was  in  the  vicinity  of  a  poet  with  whom  Boileau 
could  not  sustain  a  comparison,  of  the  greatest  lyric 
poet  of  modem  times,  Vincenzio  Filicaja.  This  is  the 
more  remarkable,  because  Filicaja  was  the  favourite  poet 
of  the  accomplished  Somers,  under  whose  protection 
Addison  travelled,  and  to  whom  the  account  of  tlie 
Travels  is  dedicated.     The  truth  is,  that  Addison  knew 
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little,  and  cared  less,  about  the  literature  of  modern 
Italy.  His  favourite  models  were  Latin.  His  favourite 
critics  were  French.  Half  the  Tuscan  poetry  that  he 
had  read  seemed  to  him  monstrous,  and  the  other  half 
tawdry. 

His  Travels  were  followed  by  the  lively  Opera  of 
Rosamond.  This  piece  was  ill  set  to  music,  and  there* 
fore  failed  on  the  stage,  but  it  completely  succeeded  in 
print,  and  is  indeed  excellent  in  its  kind.  The  smooth- 
ness with  which  the  verses  glide,  and  the  elasticity  with 
which  they  bound,  is,  to  our  ears  at  least,  very  pleasing. 
We  are  inclined  to  think  that  if  Addison  had  left 
heroic  couplets  to  Pope,  and  blank  verse  to  Howe,  and 
had  employed  himself  in  writing  airy  and  spirited  songs, 
his  reputation  as  a  poet  would  have  stood  &r  higher 
than  it  now  does.  Some  years  aft;er  his  death,  Rosa- 
mond was  set  to  new  music  by  Doctor  Ame ;  and  was 
peribrmed  with  complete  success.  Several  passages 
long  retained  their  popularity,  and  were  daily  sung, 
during  the  latter  part  of  George  the  Second's  reign,  at 
all  the  harpsichords  in  England. 

While  Addison  thus  amused  himself,  his  prospects, 
and  the  prospects  of  his  party,  were  constantly  becom- 
ing brighter  and  brighter.  In  the  spring  of  1705  the 
ministers  were  freed  from  the  restraint  imposed  by  a 
House  of  Commons  in  which  Tories  of  the  most  per- 
verse class  had  the  ascendency.  The  elections  were 
fiivourable  to  the  Whigs.  The  coaUtion  which  had  been 
tacitly  and  gradually  formed  was  now  openly  avowed. 
The  Great  Seal  was  given  to  Cowper.  Somers  and 
Halifax  were  sworn  of  the  Council.  Halifax  was  sent 
in  the  following  year  to  carry  the  decorations  of  the 
order  of  the  garter  to  the  Electoral  Prince  of  Hanover, 
and  was  accompanied  on  this  honourable  mission  by 

VOL.   V.  1(J 
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Addison,  who  had  just  been  made  Undersecretary  of 
State.  The  Secretary  of  State  under  whom  Addison 
first  served  was  Sir  Charles  Hedges,  a  Tory.  But 
Hedges  was  soon  dismissed  to  make  room  for  the  most 
vehement  of  Whigs,  Charles,  Earl  of  Sunderland.  In 
every  department  of  the  state,  indeed,  the  High  Church- 
men were  compelled  to  give  place  to  their  opponents. 
At  the  close  of  1707,  the  Tories  who  still  remained  in 
office  strove  to  rally,  with  Harley  at  their  head.  But 
the  attempt,  though  favoured  by  the  Queen,  who  had 
always  been  a  Tory  at  heart,  and  who  had  now  quar- 
relled with  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  was  unsuc- 
cessfol.  The  time  was  not  yet.  The  Captain  General 
was  at  the  height  of  popularity  and  glory.  The  Low 
Church  party  had  a  majority  in  Parhament.  The 
country  squires  and  rectors,  though  occasionally  utter- 
ing  a  savage  growl,  were  for  the  most  part  in  a  state  of 
torpor,  which  lasted  till  they  were  roused  into  activity, 
and  indeed  into  madness,  by  the  prosecution  of  Sachev- 
erell.  Harley  and  his  adherents  were  -compelled  to 
retire.  The  victory  of  the  Whigs  was  complete.  At 
the  general  election  of  1708,  their  strength  in  the 
House  of  Commons  became  irresistible ;  and  before  the 
end  of  that  year,  Somers  was  made  Lord  President  of 
the  Council,  and  Wharton  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 
Addison  sat  for  Malmsbuiy  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons which  was  elected  in  1708.  But  the  House  of 
Commons  was  not  the  field  for  him.  The  bashfhlness 
of  his  nature  made  his  wit  and  eloquence  useless 
in  debate.  He  once  rose,  but  could  not  overcome  his 
diffidence,  and  ever  after  remained  silent.  Nobody 
can  think  it  strange  that  a  great  writer  should  fail  as 
a  speaker.  But  many,  probably,  will  think  it  strange 
that  Addison's  failure  as  a  speaker  should  have  had 
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no  unfavourable  effect  on  his  success  as  a  politician. 
In  our  time,  a  man  of  high  rank  and  great  fortune 
might,  though  speaking  very  little  and  very  ill,  hold 
a  considerable  post.  But  it  would  now  be  inconceiva- 
ble that  a  mere  adventurer,  a  man  who,  when  out  of 
office,  must  live  by  his  pen,  should  in  a  few  years  b^ 
come  successively  Undersecretary  of  State,  chief  Sec^ 
retaiy  for  Ireland,  and  Secretary  of  State,  witliout 
some  oratorical  talent.  Addison,  without  high  birth, 
and  with  little  property,  rose  to  a  post  which  Dukes, 
the  heads  of  the  great  houses  of  Talbot,  Russell,  and 
Bentinck,  have  thought  it  an  honour  to  fill.  Without 
opening  his  lips  in  debate,  he  rose  to  a  post,  the  highest 
that  Chatham  or  Fox  ever  reached.  And  this  he  did 
before  he  had  been  nine  years  in  Parliament.  We  must 
look  for  the  explanation  of  this  seeming  miracle  to  the 
peculiar  circumstances  in  which  that  generation  was 
placed.  During  the  interval  which  elapsed  between  the 
time  when  the  Censorship  of  the  Press  ceased,  and  the 
time  when  parliamentary  proceedings  began  to  be  freely 
reported,  literary  talents  were,  to  a  public  pian,  of  much 
more  importance,  and  oratorical  talents  of  much  less 
importance,  than  in  our  time.  At  present,  the  best 
way  of  giving  rapid  and  wide  publicity  to  a  fact  or  an 
argument  is  to  introduce  that  &ct  or  argument  into  a 
speech  made  in  Parliament.  If  a  political  tract  were 
to  appear  superior  to  the  Conduct  of  the  Allies,  or  to 
the  best  numbers  of  the  Freeholder,  the  circulation  of 
such  a  tract  would  be  languid  indeed  when  compared 
with  the  circulation  of  eveiy  remarkable  word  uttered 
in  the  deliberations  of  the  legislature.  A  speech  made 
in  the  House  of  Commons  at  four  in  the  morning  is 
on  thirty  thousand  tables  before  ten.  A  speech  made 
on  the  Monday  is  read  on  the  Wednesday  by  multi- 
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tudes  in  Antrim  and  Aberdeenshire.  The  orator,  by 
the  help  of  the  shorthand  writer,  has  to  a  great  extent 
superseded  the  pamphleteer.  It  was  not  so  in  the 
reign  of  Anne.  The  best  speech  could  then  produce 
no  effect  except  on  those  who  heard  it.  It  was  only 
by  means  of  the  press  that  the  opinion  of  the  public 
without  doors  could  be  influenced;  and  the  opinion 
of  the  public  without  doors  could  not  but  be  of  the 
highest  importance  in  a  country  governed  by  parlia- 
ments, and  indeed  at  that  time  governed  by  triennial 
parliaments.  The  pen  was  therefore  a  more  formi- 
dable political  engine  than  the  tongue.  Mr.  Pitt  and 
Mr.  Fox  contended  only  in  Parliament.  But  Walpole 
and  Pulteney,  the  Pitt  and  Fox  of  an  earlier  period, 
had  not  done  half  of  what  was  necessary,  when  they 
sat  down  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  They  had  still  to  plead  their  cause  before 
the  country,  and  this  they  could  only  do  by  means  of 
the  press.  Their  works  are  now  forgotten.  But  it 
is  certain  that  there  were  in  Grub  Street  few  more 
assiduous  scribblers  of  Thoughts,  Letters,  Answers, 
Remarks,  than  these  two  great  chiefs  of  parties.  Pul- 
teney, when  leader  of  the  Opposition,  and  possess<:d 
of  thirty  thousand  a  year,  edited  the  CraAsman.  Wal- 
pole, though  not  a  man  of  literary  habits,  was  the 
author  of  at  least  ten  pamphlets,  and  retouched  and 
corrected  many  more.  These  facts  sufficiently  sliow 
of  how  great  importance  literary  assistance  then  was 
to  the  contending  parties.  St.  John  was,  certainly, 
in  Anne's  reign,  the  best  Tory  speaker ;  Cowper  was 
probably  the  best  Whig  speaker.  But  it  may  well 
be  doubted  whether  St.  John  did  so  much  for  the 
Tories  as  Swifl,  and  whether  Cowper  did  so  much 
for  the  Whio;s  as  Addison.     When   these  things  are 
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duly  considered,  it  will  not  be  thought  strange  that 
Addison  should  have  climbed  higher  in  the  state  than 
any  other  Englishman  has  ever,  by  means  merely  of 
literary  talents,  been  able  to  climb.  Swiil  would,  in 
all  probabiUty,  4aye  climbed  as  high,  if  he  had  not 
been  encumbered  by  his  cassock  and  his  -pudding  sleeves. 
As  far  as  the  homage  of  the  great  went,  Swift  had 
as  much  of  it  as  if  he  had  been  Lord  Treasurer. 

To  the  influence  which  Addison  derived  from  his 
literary  talents  was  added  all  the  influence  which  arises 
from  character.  The  world,  always  ready  to  think  the 
worst  of  needy  political  adventurers,  was  forced  to 
make  one  exception.  Restlessness,  violence,  audacity, 
laxity  of  principle,  are  the  vices  ordinarily  attributed  to 
that  class  of  men.  But  faction  itself  could  not  deny 
that  Addison  had,  through  all  changes  of  fortune,  been 
strictly  iaithfrd  to  his  early  opinions,  and  to  his  early 
friends ;  that  his  integrity  was  without  stain ;  that  his 
whole  deportment  indicated  a  fine  sense  of  the  becom- 
ing ;  that,  in  the  utmost  heat  of  controversy,  his  zeal 
was  tempered  by  a  regard  for  truth,  humanity,  and  so- 
cial decorum ;  that  no  outrage  could  ever  provoke  him 
to  retaliation  unworthy  of  a  Christian  and  a  gentleman ; 
and  that  his  only  faults  were  a  too  sensitive  deUcacy, 
and  a  modesty  which  amounted  to  bashfrilness. 

He  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  popular  men 
of  his  time  ;  and  much  of  his  popularity  he  owed,  we 
believe,  to  that  very  timidity  which  his  friends  lamented. 
That  timidity  often  prevented  him  from  exhibiting  his 
talents  to  the  best  advantage.  But  it  propitiated  Ne- 
mesis. It  averted  that  envy  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  excited  by  fame  so  splendid,  and  by  so  rapid 
an  elevation.  No  man  is  so  great  a  favourite  with  the 
public  as  he  who  is  at  once  an  object  of  admiration,  of 
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respect,  and  of  pity ;  an^  such  were  the  feelings  wliich 
Addison  inspired.  Those  who  enjoyed  the  privilege  of 
hearing  his  familiar  conversation,  declared  with  one 
voice  that  it  was  superior  even  to  his  writings.  The 
briUiant  Mary  Montague  said,  that  she  ihad  known  all 
the  wits,  and  that  Addison  was  the  best  company  in 
the  world.  The  malignant  Pope  was  forced  to  own, 
that  there  was  a  charm  in  Addison's  talk,  which  could 
be  found  nowhere  else.  Swift,  when  burning  with 
animosity  against  the  Whigs,  could  not  but  confess  to 
Stella  that,  after  all,  he  had  never  known  any  associate 
so  agreeable  as  Addison.  Steele,  an  excellent  judge  of 
lively  conversation,  said,  that  the  conversation  of  Ad- 
dison was  at  once  the  most  polite,  and  the  most  mirth- 
ful, that  could  be  imagined  ;  that  it  was  Terence  and 
Catullus  in  one,  heightened  by  an  exquisite  something 
which  was  neither  Terence  nor  Catullus,  but  Addison 
alone.  Young,  an  excellent  judge  of  serious  conversa- 
tion, said,  that  when  Addison  was  at  his  ease,  he  went 
on  in  a  noble  strain  of  thought  and  language,  so  as  to 
chain  the  attention  of  every  hearer.  Nor  were  Ad- 
dison's great  colloquial  powers  more  admirable  than  the 
courtesy  and  softness  of  heart  which  appeared  in  his 
conversation.  At  the  same  time,  it  would  be  too  much 
to  say  that  he  was  wholly  devoid  of  the  malice  which 
is,  perhaps,  inseparable  from  a  keen  sense  of  the  ludi- 
crous. He  had  one  habit  which  both  Swift  and  Stella 
applauded,  and  which  we  hardly  know  how  to  blame 
If  his  first  attempts  to  set  a  presuming  dunce  right 
were  ill  received,  he  changed  his  tone,  "  assented  with 
civil  leer,"  and  lured  the  flattered  coxcomb  deeper  and 
deeper  into  absurdity.  That  such  was  his  practice  we 
should,  we  think,  have  guessed  from  his  works.  The 
Tatler's  criticisms   on   Mr.   Softly's   sonnet,  and  the 
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Spectator's  dialogae  with  the  politician  who  is  so  zealous 
for  the  honour  of  Lady  Q — ^p — t — s,  are  excellent 
specimens  of  this  innocent  mischief. 

Such  were  Addison's  talents  for  conversation.  But 
his  rare  giAs  were  not  exhibited  to  crowds  or  to  stran-* 
gers.  As  soon  as  he  entered  a  large  company,  as  soon 
as  he  saw  an  unknown  face,  his  lips  were  sealed,  and 
his  manners  became  constrained.  None  who  met  him 
only  in  great  assembUes  woiild  have  been  able  to  believe 
that  he  was  the  same  man  who  had  often  kept  a  few 
friends  listening  and  laughing  round  a  table,  from  tlie 
time  when  the  play  ended,  till  the  clock  of  St.  Paul's 
in  Covent  Garden  struck  four.  Yet,  even  at  such  a 
table,  he  was  not  seen  to  the  best  advantage.  To  en- 
joy his  conversation  in  the  highest  perfection,  it  was 
necessary  to  be  alone  with  him,  and  to  hear  him,  in  his 
own  phrase,  think  aloud.  "  There  is  no  such  thing," 
he  used  to  say,  "  as  real  conversation,  but  between  two 
persons." 

This  timidity,  a  timidity  surely  neither  ungraceful 
nor  unamiable,  led  Addison  into  the  two  most  serious 
&ult$  which  can  with  justice  be  imputed  to  him.  He 
found  that  wine  broke  the  spell  which  lay  on  his  fine 
intellect,  and  was  therefore  too  easily  seduced  into  con- 
vivial excess.  Such  excess  was  in  that  age  regarded, 
even  by  grave  men,  as  the  most  venial  of  all  peccadil- 
loes, and  was  so  far  from  being  a  mark  of  il]-»breeding, 
that  it  was  almost  essential  to  the  character  of  a  fine 
gentleman.  But  the  smallest  speck  is  seen  on  a  white 
ground ;  and  almost  all  the  biographers  of  Addison 
have  said  something  about  this  failing.  Of  any  other 
statesman  or  writer  of  Queen  Anne's  reign,  we  should 
Qo  more  think  of  saying  that  he  sometimes  took  too 
much  wine,  than  that  he  wore  a  long  wig  and  a  sword. 
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To  the  excessive  modesty  of  Addison's  nature  we 
must  ascribe  another  fatilt  which  generally  arises  from 
a  very  different  cause.  He  became  a  little  too  fond  of 
seeing  himself  surrounded  by  a  small  circle  of  admirers, 
to  whom  he  was  as  a  King  or  rather  as  a  God.  All 
these  men  were  far  inferior  to  him  in  ability,  and  some 
of  them  had  very  serious  faults.  Nor  did  those  faults 
escape  his  observation ;  for,  if  ever  there  was  an  eye 
which  saw  through  and  through  men,  it  was  the  eye  of 
Addison.  But  with  the  keenest  observation,  and  the 
finest  sense  of  the  ridiculous,  he  had  a  large  charity. 
The  feeling  with  which  he  looked  on  most  of  his  hum- 
ble companions  was  one  of  benevolence,  slightly  tinc- 
tured with  contempt.  He  was  at  perfect  ease  in  tlieir 
company ;  he  was  grateftd  for  their  devoted  attachment ; 
and  he  loaded  them  with  benefits.  Their  veneration 
for  him  appears  to  have  exceeded  that  with  which 
Johnson  was  regarded  by  Boswell,  or  Warburton  by 
Hurd.  It  was  not  in  the  power  of  adulation  to  turn 
such  a  head,  or  deprave  such  a  heart,  as  Addison's. 
But  it  must  in  candour  be  admitted  that  he  contract^ 
some  of  the  faults  which  can  scarcely  be  avoided  by 
any  person  who  is  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  the  oracle  of 
a  small  literary  coterie. 

One  member  of  this  little  society  was  Eustace  Bud- 
gell,  a  young  Templer  of  some  literature,  and  a  distant 
relation  of  Addison.  There  was  at  this  time  no  stain 
on  the  character  of  Budgell,  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  his  career  would  have  been  prosperous  and  honour- 
able, if  the  life  of  his  cousin  had  been  prolonged.  But, 
when  the  master  was  laid  in  the  grave,  the  disciple 
broke  loose  from  all  restraint,  descended  rapidly  from 
one  degree  of  vice  and  misery  to  another,  ruined  his 
fortune  by  follies,  attempted  to  repair  it  by  crimes,  and 
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at  length  closed  a  wicked  and  unhappy  life  by  self- 
murder.  Yet,  to  the  last,  the  wretched  man,  gambler, 
lampooner,  cheat,  forger,  as  he  was,  retained  his  affec- 
tion and  veneration  for  Addison,  and  recorded  those 
feelings  in  the  last  lines  which  he  traced  before  he  hid 
himself  from  infamy  under  London  Bridge. 

Another  of  Addison's  favourite  companions  was 
Ambrose  PhilUpps,  a  good  Whig  and  a  middling  poet, 
who  had  the  honour  of  bringing  into  fashion  a  species 
of  composition  which  has  been  called,  after  his  name, 
Namby  Pamby.  But  the  most  remarkable  members 
of  the  little  senate,  as  Pope  long  afterwards  called  it, 
were  Richard  Steele  and  Thomas  Tickell. 

Steele  had  known  Addison  from  childhood.  They 
had  been  together  at  the  Charter  House  and  at  Ox- 
foi*d ;  but  circumstances  had  then,  for  a  time,  sepa- 
rated them  widely.  Steele  had  left  college  without 
taking  a  degree,  had  been  disinherited  by  a  rich  re- 
lation, had  led  a  vagrant  life,  had  served  in  the  army, 
had  tried  to  find  the  philosopher's  stone,  and  had 
written  a  religious  treatise  and  several  comedies.  He 
was  one  of  those  people  whom  it  is  impossible  either  to 
hate  of  to  respect.  His  temper  was  sweet,  his  affec- 
tions warm,  his  spirits  lively,  his  passions  strong,  and 
his  principles  weak.  His  life  was  spent  in  sinning 
and  repenting;  in  inculcating  what  was  right,  and 
doing  what  was  wrong.  In  speculation,  he  was  a 
man  of  piety  and  honour ;  in  practice  he  was  much  of 
the  rake  and  a  little  of  the  swindler.  He  was,  how- 
ever, so  goodnatured  that  it  was  not  easy  to  be  seri- 
ously angry  with  him,  and  that  even  rigid  moralists 
felt  more  inclined  to  pity  than  to  blame  him,  when 
he  diced  himself  into  a  spunging  house  or  drank  him- 
self into  a  fever.     Addison  regarded  Steele  with  kind- 
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ness  not  unmingled  with  scom,  tried,  with  little  success, 
to  keep  him  out  of  scrapes,  introduced  him  to  the 
great,  procured  a  good  place  for  him,  corrected  his 
plays,  and,  though  by  no  means  rich,  lent  him  large 
sums  of  money.  One  of  these  loans  appears,  from  a 
letter  dated  in  August  1708,  to  have  amounted  to  a 
thousand  pounds.  These  pecuniary  transactions  prob- 
ably led  to  frequent  bickerings.  It  is  said  that,  on 
one  occasion,  Steele's  n^ligence,  or  dishonesty,  pro- 
voked Addison  to  repay  himself  by  the  help  of  a  bailiff. 
We  cannot  join  with  Miss  Aikin  in  rejecting  this 
story.  Johnson  heard  it  from  Savage,  who  heard  it 
from  Steele.  Few  private  transactions  which  took 
place  a  himdred  and  twenty  years  ago,  are  proved  by 
stronger  evidence  than  this.  But  we  can  by  no  means 
agree  with  those  who  condemn  Addison's  severity. 
The  most  amiable  of  mankind  may  well  be  moved  to 
indignation,  when  what  he  has  earned  hardly,  and  lent 
with  great  inconvenience  to  himself,  for  the  purpose 
of  relieving  a  friend  in  distress,  is  squandered  with 
insane  profusion.  We  will  illustrate  our  meaning  by 
an  example  which  is  not  the  less  striking  because  it 
is  taken  from  fiction.  Dr.  Harrison,  in  Fielding's 
Amelia,  is  represented  as  the  most  benevolent  of 
human  beings ;  yet  he  takes  in  executicm,  not  only  the 
goods,  but  the  person  of  his  friend  Booth,  Dr.  Har- 
rison resorts  to  this  strong  measure  because  he  has 
been  informed  that  Booth,  while  pleading  poverty  as 
an  excuse  for  not  paying  just  debts,  has  been  buying 
fine  jewellery,  and  setting  up  a  coach.  No  person  who 
is  well  acquainted  with  Steele's  life  and  correspondence 
can  doubt  that  he  behaved  quite  as  ill  to  Addispn  as 
Booth  was  accused  of  behaving  to  Dr.  Harrison.  The 
real  history,  we  have  little  doubt,  was  something  like 
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this :  —  A  letter  comes  to  Addison,  imploring  help  in 
pathetic  terms,  and  promising  reformation  and  speedy 
repayment.  Poor  Dick  declares  that  he  has  not  an 
inch  of  candle,  or  a  bushel  of  coals,  or  credit  with  the 
butcher  for  a  shoulder  of  mutton.  Addison  is  moved. 
He  determines  to  deny  himself  some  medals  which  are 
wanting  to  his  series  of  the  Twelve  CaBsars ;  to  put  off 
baying  the  new  edition  of  Bayle's  Dictionary ;  and  to 
wear  his  old  sword  and  buckles  another  year.  In  this 
way  he  manages  to  send  a  hundred  pounds  to  his 
iriend.  The  next  day  he  calls  on  Steele,  and  finds 
scores  of  gentlemen  and  ladies  assembled.  The  fiddles 
are  playing.  The  table  is  groaning  under  Champagne, 
Burgundy,  and  pyramids  of  sweetmeats.  Is  it  strange 
that  a  man  whose  kindness  is  thus  abused,  should  send 
sheriff's  officers  to  reclaim  what  is  due  to  him  ? 

Tickell  was  a  young  man,  fresh  from  Oxford,  who 
had  introduced  himself  to  public  notice  by  writing  a 
most  ingenious  and  graceful  little  poem  in  praise  of  the 
opera  of  Rosamond.  He  deserved,  and  at  length 
attained,  the  first  place  in  Addison's  friendship.  For  a 
time  Steele  and  Tickell  were  on  good  terms.  But  they 
loved  Addison  too  much  to  love  each  other,  and  at  length 
became  as  bitter  enemies  as  the  rival  bulls  in  Virgil. 

At  the  close  of  1708  Wharton  became  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  and  appointed  Addison  Chief  Secre- 
tary. Addison  was  consequently  under  the  necessity 
of  quitting  London  for  Dublin.  Besides  the  chief  sec- 
retaryship, which  was  then  worth  about  two  thousand 
pounds  a  year,  he  obtained  a  patent  appointing  him 
keeper  of  the  Irish  Records  for  Hfe,  with  a  salary  of 
three  or  four  hundred  a  year.  Budgell  accompanied 
his  cousin  in  the  capacity  of  private  Secretary. 

Wharton  and  Addison  had  nothing  in  common  but 
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Whiggism.  The  Lord  Lieutenant  was  not  only  licen- 
tious and  corrupt,  but  was  distinguished  from  other 
libertines  and  jobbers  by  a  callous  impudence  which 
presented  the  strongest  contrast  to  the  Secretary's  gen- 
tleness and  delicacy.  Many  parts  of  the  Irish  admin- 
istration at  this  time  appear  to  have  deserved  serious 
blame.  But  against  Addison  there  was  not  a  murmur. 
He  long  afterwards  asserted,  what  all  the  evidence 
which  we  have  ever  seen  tends  to  prove,  that  his  dili- 
gence and  integrity  gained  the  friendship  of  all  the  most 
considerable  persons  in  Ireland. 

The  parliamentary  career  of  Addison  in  Ireland  has, 
we  think,  wholly  escaped  the  notice  of  all  his  biogra- 
phers. He  was  elected  member  for  the  borough  of 
Cavan  in  the  summer  of  1709  ;  and  in  the  journals  of 
two  sessions  his  name  frequently  occurs.  Some  of  the 
entries  appear  to  indicate  that  he  so  far  overcame  his 
timidity  as  to  make  speeches.  Nor  is  this  by  any  means 
improbable  ;  for  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  was  a  far 
less  formidable  audience  than  the  English  House  ;  and 
many  tongues  which  were  tied  by  fear  in  the  greater 
assembly  became  fluent  in  the  smaller.  Gerard  Ham- 
ilton, for  example,  who,  from  fear  of  losing  the  fame 
gained  by  his  single  speech,  sat  mute  at  Westminster 
during  forty  years,  spoke  with  great  effect  at  Dublin 
when  he  was  Secretary  to  Lord  Hali&x. 

While  Addison  was  in  Ireland,  an  event  occurred 
to  which  he  owes  his  high  and  permanent  rank  among 
British  writers.  As  yet  his  fame  rested  on  perform- 
ances which,  though  highly  respectable,  were  not  built 
for  duration,  and  which  would,  if  he  had  produced 
nothing  else,  have  now  been  almost  forgotten,  on  some 
excellent  Latin  verses,  on  some  English  verses  which 
occasionally  rose  above  mediocrity,  and  on  a  book  of 
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travels,  agreeably  written,  but  not  indicating  any  ex- 
traordinary powers  of  mind.  These  works  showed  him 
to  be  a  man  of  taste,  sense,  and  learning.  The  time  had 
come  when  he  was  to  prove  himself  a  man  of  genius, 
and  to  enrich  our  literature  with  compositions  which 
will  live  as  long  as  the  English  language. 

In  the  spring  of  1709  Steele  formed  a  literary  project, 
of  which  he  was  fer  indeed  from  foreseeing  the  conse- 
quences. Periodical  papers  had  during  many  years 
been  published  in  London.  Most  of  these  were  politi- 
cal ;  but  in  some  of  them  questions  of  morality,  taste, 
and  love  casuistry  had  been  discussed.  The  literary 
merit  of  these  works  was  small  indeed ;  and  even  their 
names  are  now  known  only  to  the  curious. 

Steele  had  been  appointed  Gazetteer  by  Sunderland, 
at  the  request,  it  is  said,  of  Addison,  and  thus  had  ac- 
cess to  foreign  intelligence  earlier  and  more  authentic 
than  was  in  those  times  within  the  reach  of  an  ordi- 
nary newswriter.  This  circumstance  seems  to  have 
suggested  to  him  the  scheme  of  publishing  a  periodical 
paper  on  a  new  plan.  It  was  to  appear  on  the  days 
on  which  the  post  left  London  for  the  country,  which 
were,  in  that  generation,  the  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and 
Saturdays.  It  was  to  contain  the  foreign  news,  ac- 
counts of  theatrical  representations,  and  the  literary 
gossip  of  Will's  and  of  the  Grecian.  It  was  also  to 
contain  remarks  on  the  fashionable  topics  of  the  day, 
compliments  to  beauties,  pasquinades  on  noted  sharfH 
ers,  and  criticisms  on  popular  preachers.  The  aim  of 
Steele  does  not  appear  to  have  been  at  first  higher  than 
this.  He  was  not  ill  qualified  to  conduct  the  work  which 
he  had  planned.  His  public  intelligence  he  drew  fi*om 
the  best  sources.  He  knew  the  town,  and  had  paid  dear 
^or  his  knowledge.     He  had  read  much  more  than  the 
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dissipated  men  of  that  time  were  in  the  habit  of  read- 
ing. He  was  a  rake  among  scholars,  and  a  scholar 
among  rakes.  His  style  was  easy  and  not  incorrect ; 
and,  though  his  wit  and  humour  lyere  of  no  high  order, 
his  gay  animal  spirits  imparted  to  his  compositions  an 
air  of  vivacity  which  ordinary  readers  could  hardly  dis- 
tinguish from  comic  genius.  His  writings  have  been 
well  compared  to  those  light  wines  which,  though  defi- 
cient in  body  and  flavour,  are  yet  a  pleasant  small  drink, 
if  not  kept  too  long,  or  carried  too  far. 

Isaac  Bickerstaff,  Esquire,  Astrologer,  was  an  imagi- 
nary person,  almost  as  well  known  in  that  age  as  Mr. 
Paul  Pry  or  Mr,  Samuel  Pickwick  in  ours.  Swift 
had  assumed  the  name  of  Bickerstaff  in  a  satirical 
pamphlet  against  Partridge,  the  maker  of  almanacks. 
Partridge  had  been  fool  enough  to  publish  a  furious  re- 
ply. Bickerstaff  had  rejoined  in  a  second  pamphlet  still 
more  diverting  than  the  first.  All  the  wits  had  com- 
bined to  keep  up  the  joke,  and  the  town  was  long  in 
convulsions  of  laughter.  Steele  determined  to  employ 
the  name  which  this  controversy  had  made  popular ; 
and,  in  1709,  it  was  announced  that  Isaac  Bickerstaff, 
Esquire,  Astrologer,  was  about  to  pubUsh  a  paper  called 
the  Tatler. 

Addison  had  not  been  consulted  about  this  scheme : 
but  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  it  he  determined  to  give  his 
assistance.  The.  effect  of  that  assistance  cannot  be  bet- 
ter described  than  in  Steele's  own  words.  "  I  fared," 
he  said,  "  like  a  distressed  prince  who  calls  in  a  powerfiJ 
neighbour  to  his  aid.  I  was  undone  by  my  auxiliary* 
When  I  had  once  called  him  in,  I  could  not  subsist 
without  dependence  on  him."  "  The  paper,"  he  says 
elsewhere,  ^^  was  advanced  indeed.  It  was  raised  to  a 
greater  thing  than  I  intended  it." 
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It  is  probable  that  Addison,  when  he  sent  across  St. 
George's  Channel  his  first  contributions  to  the  Tatler, 
had  no  notion  of  the  extent  and  variety  of  his  own  pow- 
ers. He  was  the  possessor  of  a  vast  mine,  rich  with  a 
hundred  ores.  But  he  had  been  acquainted  only  with 
the  least  precious  part  of  his  treasures,  and  had  hitherto 
contented  himself  with  producing  sometimes  copper  and 
8(»netimes  lead,  intermingled  with  a  httle  silver.  All  at 
once,  and  by  mere  accident,  he  had  lighted  on  an  inex- 
haustible vein  of  the  finest  gold.  # 

The  mere  choice  and  arrangement  of  his  words 
would  have  sufficed  to  make  his  essays  classical.  For 
never,  not  even  by  Dryden,  not  even  by  Temple,  had 
the  Enghsh  language  been  written  with  such  sweetness, 
grace,  and  facility.  But  this  was  the  smallest  part  of 
Addison's  praise.  Had  he  clothed  his  thoughts  in  the 
half  French  style  of  Horace  Walpole,  or  in  the  half 
Latin  style  of  Dr.  Johnson,  or  in  the  half  German  jargon 
of  the  present  day,  his  genius  would  have  triumphed 
over  all  faults  of  manner.  As  a  moral  satirist  he  stands 
unrivalled.  If  ever  the  best  Tatlers  and  Spectators 
were  equalled  in  their  own  kind,  we  should  be  inclined 
to  guess  that  it  must  have  been  by  the  lost  comedies  of 
Menander. 

In  wit,  properly  so  called,  Addison  was  not  inferior 
to  Cowley  or  Butler.  No  single  ode  of  Cowley  con- 
tains so  many  happy  analogies  as  are  crowded  into 
the  lines  to  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller;  and  we  would 
undertake  to  collect  from  the  Spectators  as  great  a 
number  of  ingenious  illustrations  as  can  be  found  in 
Hudibras.  The  still  higher  faculty  of  invention  Ad- 
dison possessed  in  still  larger  measure.  The  numerous 
fictions,  generally  original,  often  wild  and  grotesque, 
but  always  singularly  graceful  and  happy,  which  are 
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found  in  Iiis  essays,  fully  entitle  him  to  the  rank  of  a 
great  poet,  a  rank  to  which  his  metrical  compositions 
give  him  no  claim.  As  an  observer  of  life,  of  man- 
ner, of  all  the  shades  of  human  character,  he  stands 
in  the  first  class.  And  what  he  observed  he  had  the 
art  of  communicating  in  two  widely  different  ways. 
He  could  describe  virtues,  vices,  habits,  whims,  as  well 
as  Clarendon.  But  he  could  do  something  better.  He 
could  call  human  beings  into  existence,  and  make  them 
exhibit  therffeelves.  If  we  wish  to  find  any  thing 
more  vivid  than  Addison's  best  portraits,  we  must  go 
either  to  Shakspeare  or  Cervantes. 

But  what  shall  we  say  of  Addison's  humour,  of  his 
sense  of  the  ludicrous,  of  his  power  of  awakening  tliat 
sense  in  others,  and  of  drawing  mirth  from  incidents 
which  occur  every  day,  and  from  little  peculiarities  of 
temper  and  manner,  such  as  may  be  found  in  every 
man  ?  We  feel  the  charm  :  we  give  ourselves  up  to  it : 
but  we  strive  in  vain  to  analyse  it. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  of  describing  Addison's  pecul- 
iar pleasantry  is  to  compare  it  with  the  pleasantry  of 
some  other  great  satirists.  The  three  most  eminent 
masters  of  the  art  of  ridicule  during  the  eighteenth 
century,  were,  we  conceive,  Addison,  Swift,  and  Vol- 
taire. Which  of  the  three  had  the  greatest  power  of 
moving  laughter  may  be  questioned.  But  each  of 
them,  within  his  own  domain,  was  supreme. 

Voltaire  is  the  prince  of  buffoons.  His  merriment  is 
without  disguise  or  restraint.  He  gambols  ;  he  grins  ; 
he  shakes  the  sides ;  he  points  the  finger ;  he  turns  up 
the  nose  ;  he  shoots  out  the  tongue.  The  manner  of 
Swift  is  the  very  opposite  to  this.  He  moves  laughter, 
but  never  joins  in  it.  He  appears  in  his  works  such  as 
he  appeared  in  society.   All  the  company  are  convulsed 
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With  merriment,  while  the  Dean,  the  author  of  all  the 
mirth,  preserves  an  invincible  gravity,  and  even  sour- 
ness of  aspect,  and  gives  utterance  to  the  most  eccentric 
and  ludicrous  fancies,  with  the  air  of  a  man  reading  the 
commination  service. 

The  manner  of  Addison  is  as  remote  from  that  of 
Swift  as  from  that  of  Voltaire.  He  neither  laughs  out 
like  the  French  wit,  nor,  like  the  Irish  wit,  throws  a 
double  portion  of  severity  into  his  countenance  while 
laughing  inwardly ;  but  preserves  a  look  pecuharly  his 
own,  a  look*  of  demure  serenity,  disturbed  only  by  an 
arch  sparkle  of  the  eye,  an  almost  imperceptible  eleva- 
tion of  the  brow,  an  almost  imperceptible  curl  of  the 
lip.  His  tone  is  never  that  either  of  a  Jack  Pudding 
or  of  a  Cynic.  It  is  that  of  a  gentleman,  in  whom  the 
quickest  sense  of  the  ridiculous  is  constantly  tempered 
D^  good  nature  and  good  breeding. 

We  own  that  the  humour  of  Addison  is,  in  our  opin- 
ion, of  a  more  delicious  flavour  than  the  humour  of 
either  Swift  or  Voltaire.  Thus  much,  at  least,  is  cer- 
tain, that  both  Swift  and  Voltaire  have  been  success- 
fully mimicked,  and  that  no  man  has  yet  been  able  to 
mimic  Addison.  The  letter  of  the  Abb^  Coyer  to 
Pansophe  is  Voltaire  all  over,  and  imposed,  during  a 
long  time,  on  the  Academicians  of  Paris.  There  are 
passages  in  Arbuthnot's  satirical  works  which  we,  at 
least,  cannot  distinguish  from  Swift's  best  writing.  But 
of  the  many  eminent  men  who  have  made  Addison 
their  model,  though  several  have  copied  his  mere  diction 
vrith  happy  effect,  none  have  been  able  to  catch  the 
tone  of  his  pleasantry.  In  the  World,  in  the  Connois- 
seur, in  the  Mirror,  in  the  Lounger,  there  are  numer- 
ous papers  written  in  obvious  imitation  of  his  Tatlers 
and  Spectators.    Most  of  these  papers  have  some  merit; 
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many  are  very  lively  and  amusing ;  but  there  is  not  a 
single  (me  which  could  be  passed  off  as  Addison's  on  a 
critic  of  the  smallest  perspicacity. 

But  that  which  chiefly  distinguishes  Addison  from 
Swift,  from  Voltaire,  from  almost  all  the  other  great 
masters  of  ridicule,  is  the  grace,  the  nobleness,  the 
moral  purity,  which  we  find  even  in  his  merriment. 
Severity,  gradually  hardening  and  darkening  into 
misanthropy,  characterizes  the  works  of  Swift.  The 
nature  of  Voltaire  was,  indeed,  not  inhuman ;  but  he 
venerated  nothing.  Neither  in  the  masterpieces  of  art 
nor  in  the  purest  examples  of  virtue,  neither  in  the 
Great  First  Cause  nor  in  the  awful  enigma  of  the  grave, 
could  he  see  any  thing  but  subjects  for  drollery.  The 
more  solemn  and  august  the  theme,  the  more  monkey- 
like was  his  grimacing  and  chattering.  The  mirth  of 
Swift  is  the  mirth  of  Mephistophiles ;  the  mirth  of  Vein 
taire  is  the  mirth  of  Puck.  If,  as  Soame  Jenyns  oddly 
imagined,  a  portion  of  the  happiness  of  Seraphim  and 
just  men  made  perfect  be  derived  fr^m  an  exquisite 
perception  of  the  ludicrous,  their  mirth  must  surely  be 
none  other  than  the  mirth  of  Addison ;  a  mirth  consist- 
ent with  tender  compassion  for  all  that  is  frail,  and  with 
profound  reverence  for  all  that  is  sublime.  Nothing 
great,  nothing  amiable,  no  moral  duty,  no  doctrine  of 
natural  or  revealed  religion,  has  ever  been  associated  by 
Addison  with  any  degrading  idea.  His  humanity  is 
without  a  parallel  in  literary  history.  The  highest 
proof  of  virtue  is  to  possess  boundless  power  without 
abusing  it  No  kind  of  power  is  more  formidable  than 
the  power  of  making  men  ridiculous ;  and  that  power 
Addison  possessed  in  boundless  measure.  How  grossly 
that  power  was  abused  by  Swift  and  by  Voltaire  is  well 
known.    But  of  Addison  it  mav  be  confidently  affirmed 
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that  he  has  blackened  no  man's  character,  nay,  tliat  it 
would  be  diiBcnlt,  if  not  impossible,  to  find  in  all  the 
volumes  which  he  has  left  iis  a  single  taunt  which  can 
be  called  ungenerous  or  unkind.  Tet  he  had  detractors, 
whose  malignily  might  have  seemed  to  jus%  as  tern- 
ble  a  revenge  as  that  which  men,  not  superior  to  him 
in  genius,  Avreaked  on  Bettesworth  and  on  Franc  de 
Pompignan.  He  was  a  poUtician;  he  was  the  best 
writer  of  his  party ;  he  lived  in  times  of  fierce  excite- 
ment,  in  times  when  persons  of  high  character  and 
station  stooped  to  scurrihty  such  as  is  now  practised 
only  by  the  basest  of  mankind.  Tet  no  provocation 
and  no  example  could  induce  him  to  return  railing  for 
railing. 

Of  the  service  which  his  Essays  rendered  to  morality 
it  is  difficult  to  speak  too  highly.  It  is  true,  that,  when 
the  Tatler  appeared,  that  age  of  outrageous  profaneness 
and  licentiousness  which  followed  the  Restoration  had 
passed  away.  Jeremy  Collier  had  shamed  the  theatres 
into  something  which,  compared  with  the  excesses  of 
Ether^e  and  Wycherley,  might  be  called  decency. 
Yet  there  still  lingered  in  the  public  mind  a  pernicious 
notion  that  there  was  some  connection  between  genius 
and  profligacy,  between  the  domestic  virtues  and  the 
sullen  formality  of  the  Puritans.  That  error  it  is  the 
glory  of  Addison  to  have  dispelled.  He  taught  the  na- 
tion that  the  fiiith  and  the  morality  of  Hale  and  Tillot- 
son  might  be  found  in  company  with  wit  more  sparkling 
than  the  vrit  of  Congreve,  and  with  humour  richer  than 
the  humour  of  Vanbrugh.  So  effectually,  indeed,  did 
he  retort  on  vice  the  mockery  which  had  recently  been 
directed  against  virtue,  that,  since  his  time,  the  open 
violation  of  decency  has  always  been  considered  among 
OS  as  the  mark  of  a  fool.     And  this  revolution,  the 
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greatest  and  most  salutary  ever  effected  by  any  satirist, 
he  accomplished,  be  it  remembered,  without  writing  one 
personal  lampoon. 

In  the  ejarly  contributions  of  Addison  to  the  Tatler 
his  peculiar  powers  were  not  fully  exhibited.  Yet 
from  the  first,  his  superiority  to  all  his  coadjutors  was 
evident.  Some  of  his  later  Tatlers  are  fiilly  equal  to 
any  thing  that  he  overwrote.  Among  the  portraits,  we 
most  admire  Tom  Folio,  Ned  Softly,  and  the  Political 
Upholsterer.  The  proceedings  of  fhe  Court  of  Honour, 
the  Thermometer  of  Zeal,  the  story  of  the-  Frozen 
Words,  the  Memoirs  of  the  Shilling,  are  excellent  spec-^ 
imens  of  that  ingenious  and  lively  species  of  fiction  in 
which  Addison  excelled  all  men.  There  is  one  still  bet- 
ter paper  of  the  same  class.  But  though  that  paper,  a 
hundred  and  thirty-three  years  ago,  was  probably  thought 
as  edifying  as  one  of  Smalridge's  sermons,  we  dare  not 
indicate  it  to  the  squeamish  readers  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

During  the  session  of  Parliament  which  commenced 
in  November  1709,  and  which  the  impeachment  of 
Sacheverell  has  made  memorable,  Addison  appears  to 
have  resided  in  London.  The  Tatler  was  now  more 
popular  than  any  periodical  paper  had  ever  been ;  and 
nis  connection  with  it  was  generally  known.  It  was 
not  known,  however,  that  almost  every  thing  good  in 
the  Tatler  was  his.  The  truth  is,  that  the  fifty  or 
sixty  numbers  which  we  owe  to  him  were  not  merely 
the  best,  but  so  decidedly  the  best  that  any  five  of 
them  are  more  valuable  than  all  the  two  hundred 
numbers  in  which  he  had  no  share. 

He  required,  at  this  time,  all  the  solace  which  he 
could  derive  from  literary  success.  The  Queen  had 
always  disliked  the  Whigs.     She  had   during  some 
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years  disliked  the  Marlborough  family.  But,  reigning 
by  a  disputed  title,  she  could  not  venture  directly  to 
oppose  herself  to  a  majority  of  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment ;  and,  engaged  as  she  was  in  a  war  on  the  event 
of  which  her  own  Crown  was  staked,  she  could  not 
venture  to  disgrace  a  great  and  suecessftil  general. 
But  at  length,  in  the  year  1710,  the  causes  which  had 
restrained  her  from  showing  her  aversion  to  the  Low 
Church  party  ceased  to  operate.  The  trial  of  Sache- 
verell  produced  an  outbreak  of  public  feeling  scarcely 
less  violent  than  the  outbreaks  which  we  can  ourselves 
remember  in  1820,  and  in  1831.  The  country  gentle- 
men, the  country  clergymen,  the  rabble  of  the  towns, 
were  all  for  once,  on  the  same  side.  It  was  clear  that, 
if  a  general  election  took  place  before  the  excitement 
abated,  the  Tories  would  have  a  majority.  The  sei^ 
vices  of  Marlborough  had  been  so  splendid  that  they 
were  no  longer  necessary.  The  Queen's  throne  w^ 
secure  firom  all  attack  on  the  part  of  Lewis.  Indeed, 
it  seemed  much  more  likely  that  the  English  and  Ger- 
man armies  would  divide  the  spoils  of  Versaillefl  and 
Marli  than  that  a  Marshal  of  France  would  bring  back 
the  Pretender  to  St.  James's.  The  Queen,  acting  by 
the  advice  of  Harley,  determined  -  to  dismiss  her  ser- 
vants. In  June  the  change  commenced.  Sunderland 
was  the  first  who  fell.  The  Tories  exulted  over  his 
fidl.  The  Whigs  tried,  during  a  few  weeks,  to  per- 
suade themselves  that  her  Majesty  had  acted  only  from 
personal  dislike  to  the  Secretary,  and  that  she  medi- 
tated no  further  alteration.  But,  early  in  August, 
Godolphin  was  surprised  by  a  letter  from  Anne,  which 
directed  him  to  break  his  white  staff.  Even  after 
this  event,  the  irresolution  or  dissimulation  of  Harley 
kept  up  the  hopes  of  the  Whigs  during  another  month ; 
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and  then  the  rain  became  rapid  and  violent.  The 
Parliament  was  dissolved.  The  Ministers  were  turned 
out.  The  Tories  were  called  to  office.  The  tide  of 
popularity  ran  violently  in  favour  of  the  High  Church 
party.  That  party,  feeble  in  the  late  House  of  Com-^ 
mons,  was  now  irresistible.  The  power  which  the 
Tories  had  thus  suddenly  acquired,  they  used  with 
blind  and  stupid  ferocity.  The  howl  which  the  whole 
pack  set  up  for  prey  and  for  blood  appalled  even  him 
who  had  roused  and  unchained  them.  When,  at  this 
distance  of  time,  we  calmly  review  the  conduct  of  the 
discarded  ministers,  we  cannot  but  feel  a  movement 
of  indignation  at  the  injustice  with  which  they  were 
treated.  No  body  of  men  had  ever  administered  the 
government  with  more  energy,  ability,  and  moderation ; 
and  their  success  had  been  proportioned  to  their  wis- 
dom. They  had  saved  Holland  and  Germany.  They 
had  humbled  France.  They  had,  as  it  seemed,  all 
but  torn  Spain  from  the  House  of  Bourbon.  They 
had  made  England  the  first  power  in  Europe.  At 
home  they  had  united  England  and  Scotland.  They 
had  respected  the  rights  of  conscience  and  the  liberty 
of  the  subject.  They  retired,  leaving  their  country 
at  the  height  of  prosperity  and  glory.  And  yet  they 
were  pursued  to  their  retreat  by  such  a  roar  of  obloquy 
as  was  never  raised  against  the  government  which 
tlirew  away  thirteen  colonies,  or  against  the  govern- 
ment which  sent  a  gallant  army  to  perish  in  the  ditches 
of  Walcheren. 

None  of  the  Whigs  suffered  more  in  the  general 
wreck  than  Addison.  He  had  just  sustained  some 
heavy  pecuniary  losses,  of  the  nature  of  which  we  are 
imperfectly  informed,  when  his  Secretaryship  was 
taken  from  him.     He  had  reason  to  believe  that  he 
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ehomd  also  be  deprived  of  the  small  Irish  office  which 
he  held  by  patent.  He  had  just  resigned  his  Fellow- 
ship. It  seems  probable  that  he  had  already  yentured 
to  raise  his  eyes  to  a  great  lady,  and  that,  while  his 
political  fiiends  were  in  power,  and  while  his  own 
fortunes  were  rising,  he  had  been,  in  the  phrase  of  the 
romances  which  were  then  fashionable,  permitted  to 
hope.  But  Mr.  Addison  the  ingenious  writer,  and 
Mr.  Addison  the  chief  Secretary,  were,  in  her  lady- 
ship's opinion,  two  very  different  persons.  All  these 
calamities  united,  however,  could  not  disturb  the  serene 
cheerfulness  of  a  mind  conscious  of  innocence,  and  rich 
in  its  own  wealth.  He  told  his  friends,  with  smiling 
resignation,  that  they  ought  to  admire  his  philosophy, 
that  he  had  lost  at  once  his  fortune,  his  place,  his 
fellowship,  and  his  mistress,  that  he  must  think  of 
turning  tutcnr  again,  and  yet  that  his  spirits  were  as 
good  as  ever. 

He  had  one  consolation.  Of  the  unpopularity  which 
hi^  fiiends  had  incui^ed,  he  had  no  share.  Such  was 
the  esteem  with  which  he  was  regarded  that,  while 
the  most  violent  measures  were  taken  for  the  purpose 
of  forcing  Tory  members  on  Whig  corporations,  he 
was  returned  to  ParUament  without  even  a  contest. 
Swifl,  who  was  now  in  London,  and  who  had  already 
determined  on  quitting  the  Whigs,  wrote  to  Stella  in 
these  remarkable  words :  "  The  Tories  carry  it  among 
die  new  members  six  to  one.  Mr.  Addison's  election 
has  passed  easy  and  undisputed ;  and  I  believe  if  he 
had  a  mind  to  be  king  he  would  hardly  be  refiised." 

The  good  will  with  which  the  Tories  regarded 
Addison  is  the  more  honourable  to  him,  because  it  had 
not  been  purchased  by  any  concession  on  his  part. 
During  the  general  election  he  published  a  political 
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Journal,  entitled  the  Whig  Examiner.  Of  that 
Journal  it  may  be  su£Bcient  to  say  that  Johnson,  in 
spite  of  liis  strong  political  prejudices,  pronounced  it  to 
be  superior  in  wit  to  any  of  Swift's  writings  on  the 
other  side.  When  it  ceased  to  appear,  Swift,  in  a 
letter  to  Stella,  expressed  his  exultation  at  the  death  of 
so  formidable  an  antagonist.  ^^  He  might  well  rejoice," 
says  Johnson,  ^^  at  the  death  of  that  which  he  could 
not  have  killed."  "  On  no  occasion,"  he  adds,  "  was 
the  genius  of  Addison  more  vigorously  exerted,  and  on 
none  did  the  superiority  of  his  powers  more  evidently 
appear." 

The  only  use  which  Addison  appears  to  have  made 
of  the  fiivour  with  which  he  was  regarded  by  the 
Tories  was  to  save  some  of  his  friends  from  the  general 
ruin  of  the  Whig  party.  He  felt  himself  to  be  in  a 
situation  which  made  it  his  duty  to  take  a  decided 
part  in  politics.  But  the  case  of  Steele  and  of  Ambrose 
Phillipps  was  different.  For  PhilUpps,  Addison  even 
condescended  to  sohcit,  with  what  success  we  have  not 
ascertained.  Steele  held  two  places.  He  was  Gazet- 
teer, and  he  was  also  a  Commissioner  of  Stamps.  The 
Gazette  was  taken  from  him.  But  he  was  suffered  to 
retain  his  place  in  the  Stamp  Office,  on  an  implied 
understanding  that  he  should  not  be  active  against  the 
new  government ;  and  he  was,  during  more  than  two 
years,  induced  by  Addison  to  observe  this  armistice 
with  tolerable  fidelity. 

Isaac  Bickerstaff  accordingly  became  silent  upon 
poUtics,  and  the  article  of  news  which  had  once  formed 
about  one  third  of  his  paper,  altogether  disappeared. 
The  Tatler  had  completely  changed  its  character.  It 
was  now  nothing  but  a  series  of  essays  on  books, 
morals,   and  manners.      Steele   therefore   resolved   to 
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bring  it  to  a  close,  and  to  commence  a  new  work  on  an 
improved  plan.  It  was  announced  that  this  new  work 
wonld  be  published  daily.  The  undertaking  was  gener- 
ally regarded  as  bold,  or  rather  rash;  but  the  event 
amply  justified  the  confidence  with  which  Steele  relied 
on  the  fertility  of  Addison's  genius.  On  the  second  of 
January  1711,  appeared  the  last  Tatler.  At  the 
beginning  of  March  following  appeared  the  first  of  an 
incomparable  series  of  papers,  containing  observations 
on  life  and  literature  by  an  imaginary  Spectator. 

The  Spectator  himself  was  conceived  and  drawn  by 
Addison ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  (ioubt  that  the  portrait 
was  meant  to  be  in  some  features  a  likeness  of  the 
painter.  The  Spectator  is  a  gentleman  who,  after 
passing  a  studious  youth  at  the  university,  has  travelled 
on  classic  ground,  and  has  bestowed  much  attention  on 
curious  points  of  antiquity.  He  has,  on  his  returui 
fixed  his  residence  in  London,  and  has  observed  all  the 
forms  of  life  which  are  to  be  found  in  that  great  city, 
has  daily  listened  to  the  wits  of  Will's,  has  smoked 
with  the  philosophers  of  the  Grecian,  and  has  mingled 
with  the  parsons  at  Child's,  and  wilii  the  politicians  at 
the  St.  James's.  In  the  morning,  he  often  listens  to 
the  hum  of  the  Exchange ;  in  the  evening,  his  &ce  is 
constantly  to  be  seen  in  the  pit  of  Drury  Lane  theatre. 
But  an  insurmountable  bashftilness  prevents  him  firom 
opening  his  mouth,  except  in  a  small  circle  of  intimate 
friends. 

These  finends  were  first  sketched  by  Steele.  Four 
of  the  club,  the  templar,  the  clergyman,  the  soldier,  and 
the  merchant,  were  uninteresting  figures,  fit  only  for  a 
background.  But  the  other  two,  an  old  country  bar- 
onet, and  an  old  town  rake,  though  not  delineated  with 
a  very  delicate  pencil,  had  some  good  strokes.    Addison 
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took  the  rude  outlines  into  his  own  hands,  rotouch^d 
them,  coloured  them,  and  is  in  truth  the  creator  of  the 
Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  and  the  Will  Honeycomb  with 
whom  we  are  all  familiar. 

The  plan  of  the  Spectator  must  be  allowed  to  he 
both  original  and  eminently  happy.  Every  valuable 
essay  in  the  series  may  be  read  with  pleasure  separately ; 
yet  the  five  or  six  hundred  essays  form  a  whole,  and  a 
whole  which  has  the  interest  of  a  novel.  It  must  lie 
remembered,  too,  that  at  that  time  no  novel,  giving  a 
lively  and  powerful  picture  of  the  common  life  and 
manners  of  England,  had  appeared.  Richardson  was 
working  as  a  compositor.  Fielding  was  robbing  birds' 
nests.  Smollett  was  not  yet  bom.  The  narrative, 
therefore,  which  connects  together  the  Spectator's  Es- 
says, gave  to  our  ancestors  their  first  taste  of  an  ex* 
quisite  and  untried  pleasure.  That  narrative  was  indeed 
constructed  with  no  art  or  labour.  The  events  were 
such  events  as  occur  every  day.  Sir  Roger  comes  up 
to  town  to  see  Eugenie,  as  the  worthy  baronet  always 
calls  Prince  Eugene,  goes  with  the  Spectator  on  the 
water  to  Spring  Gardens,  walks  among  the  tombs  in 
the  Abbey,  and  is  frightened  by  the  Mohawks,  but 
conquers  his  apprehension  so  far  as  to  go  to  the  theatre 
when  the  Distressed  Mother  is  acted.  The  Spectator 
pays  a  visit  in  the  summer  to  Coverley  Hall,  is  charmed 
with  the  old  house,  the  old  butler,  and  the  old  chaplain, 
eats  a  jack  caught  by  Will  Wimble,  rides  to  the  assizes, 
and  hears  a  point  of  law  discussed  by  Tom  Touchy. 
At  last  a  letter  from  the  honest  butler  brings  to  the 
club  the  news  that  Sir  Roger  is  dead.  Will  Honey- 
comb marries  and  reforms  at  sixty.  The  club  breaks 
up;  and  the  Spectator  resigns  his  functions.  Such 
events  can  hardly  be  said  to  form  a  plot ;  yet  they  arc 
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related  with  such  truth,  such  grace,  such  wit,  such  hu- 
mour, such  pathos,  such  knowledge  of  the  human  heart, 
such  knowledge  of  the  ways  of  the  world,  that  they 
charm  us  on  the  hundredth  perusal.  We  have  not  the 
least  douht  that  if  Addison  had  written  a  novel,  on  an 
extensive  plan,  it  would  have  been  superior  to  any  that 
we  possess.  As  it  is,  he  is  entitled  to  be  considered 
not  only  as  the  greatest  of  the  English  essayists,  but  as 
the  forerunner  of  the  great  English  novelists. 

We  say  this  of  Addison  alone ;  for  Addison  is  the 
Spectator.  About  three  sevenths  of  the  work  are  his ; 
and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say,  that  his  worst  essay 
is  as  good  as  the  best  essay  of  any  of  his  coadjutors. 
His  best  essays  approach  near  to  absolute  perfection  ; 
nor  is  their  excellence  more  wonderful  than  their  variety. 
His  invention  never  seems  to  flag ;  nor  is  he  ever  under 
the  necessity  of  repeating  himself,  or  of  wearing  out  a 
sabject.  There  are  no  dregs  in  his  wine.  He  regales 
us  afler  the  fashion  of  that  prodigal  nabob  who  held  that 
there  was  only  one  good  glass  in  a  bottle.  As  soon  as 
we  have  tasted  the  first  sparkling  foam  of  a  jest,  it  is 
withdrawn,  and  a  fresh  draught  of  nectar  is  at  our  lips. 
On  the  Monday  we  have  an  allegory  as  lively  and  in- 
genious as  Lucian's  Auction  of  Lives  ;  on  the  Tuesday 
an  Eastern  apologue,  as  richly  coloured  as  the  Tales  of 
Scherezade  ;  on  the  Wednesday,  a  character  described 
with  the  skill  of  La  Bruyere  ;  on  the  Thursday,  a  scene 
from  common  life,  equal  to  the  best  chapters  in  the 
Vicar  of  Wakefield  ;  on  the  Friday,  some  sly  Horatian 
pleasantry  on  fashionable  follies,  on  hoops,  patches,  or 
puppet  shows  ;  and  on  the  Saturday  a  reli^ous  medita- 
tion, which  will  bear  a  comparison  with  the  finest  pas- 
sages in  Massillon. 

It  is  dangerous  to  select  where  there  is  so  much  that 
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desen'es  the  highest  praise.  We  will  veature,  however, 
to  say,  that  any  person  who  wishes  to  form  a  notion  of 
the  extent  and  variety  of  Addison's  powers,  will  do  well 
to  read  at  one  sitting  the  following  papers,  the  two  Visits 
to  the  Abbey,  the  Visit  to  the  Exchange,  the  Journal 
of  the  Retired  Citizen,  the  Vision  of  Mirza,  the  Trans- 
migrations of  Pug  the  Monkey,  and  the  Death  of  Sir 
Roger  de  Coverley.^ 

The  least  valuable  of  Addison's  contributions  to  the 
Spectator  are,  in  the  judgm^it  of  our  age,  his  critical 
papers.  Tet  his  critical  papers  are  always  luminous, 
and  often  ingenious.  The  very  worst  of  diem  must  be 
regarded  as  creditable  to  him,  when  the  character  of 
the  school  in  which  he  had  been  trained  is  &irly  con- 
sidered. The  best  of  them  were  much  too  good  for  his 
readers.  In  truth,  he  was  not  so  &r  behind  our  gener- 
ation as  he  was  before  his  own.  No  essays  in  the 
Spectator  were  more  censured  and  derided  than  those 
in  which  he  raised  his  vdce  against  the  contempt  with 
which  our  fine  old  ballads  were  regarded,  and  showed 
the  scoffers  that  the  same  gold  which,  burnished  and 
polished,  gives  lustre  to  the  ^neid  and  the  Odes  of 
Horace,  is  mingled  with  the  rude  dross  of  Chevy 
Chace. 

It  is  not  strange  that  the  success  of  the  Spectator 
should  have  been  such  as  no  similar  work  has  ever  ob- 
tained. The  number  of  copies  daily  distributed  was  at 
first  three  thousand.  It  subsequently  increased,  and 
had  risen  to  near  four  thousand  when  the  stamp  tax 
was  imposed.  That  tax  was  fktal  to  a  crowd  of  jour- 
nals. The  Spectator,  however,  stood  its  ground, 
doubled  its  price,  and,   though  its  circulation  fell  off, 

^  Nos.  26,  329,  69,  317, 159, 843,  517.    These  papers  are  all  in  the  fint 
seven  volumes.    The  eiglith  must  be  considered  as  a  separate  work. 
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still  yielded  a  large  revenue  both  to  the  state  and  to  the 
authors.  For  particular  papers,  the  demand  was  im- 
Dtense ;  of  some,  it  is  said,  twenty  thousand  copies  were 
required.  But  this  was  not  all.  To  have  the  Spectar 
tor  served  up  every  morning  with  the  bohea  and  rolls 
was  a  luxury  for  the  few.  The  majority  were  content 
to  wait  till  essays  enough  had  appeared  to  form  a  vol- 
ume. Ten  thousand  copies  of  each  volume  were  inn 
iDediately  tskea  off,  and  new  editions  were  called  for. 
It  must  he  remembered,  that  the  population  of  England 
was  then  hardly  a  third  of  what  it  now  is.  The  num- 
ber of  Englishmen  who  were  in  the  habit  of  reading,  was 
probably  not  a  sixth  of  what  it  now  is.  A  shopkeeper 
or  a  &rmer  who  found  any  pleasure  in  literature,  was  a 
rarity.  Nay,  there  was  doubtless  more  than  one  knight 
of  the  shire  whose  country  seat  did  not  contain  ten 
books,  receipt  books  and  books  on  fimrieiy  included. 
In  these  circumstances,  the  sale  of  the  Spectator  must 
be  considered  as  indicating  a  popularity  quite  as  great 
as  that  of  the  most  successful  works  of  Sir  Walter  Scott 
and  Mr.  Dickens  in  our  own  time. 

At  the  dose  of  1712  the  Spectator  ceased  to  appear. 
It  was  probably  felt  that  the  short&ced  gentleman  and 
his  club  had  been  long  enough  before  the  town ;  and 
that  it  was  time  to  withdraw  them,  and  to  replace  them 
by  a  new  set  of  characters.  In  a  few  weeks  the  first 
number  of  the  Guardian  was  published.  But  the 
Guardian  was  unfortunate  both  in  its  birth  and  in  its 
death.  It  began  in  dnlness  and  disappeared  in  a  tem- 
pest of  &ction.  The  original  plan  was  bad.  Addison 
contributed  nothing  till  sixty-six  numbers  had  appeared  ; 
and  it  was  then  impossible  to  make  the  Guardian  what 
the  Spectator  had  been.  Nestor  Ironside  and  the  Miss 
Lizards  were  people  to  whom  even  he  could  impart  no 
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interest.  He  could  only  fiirnish  some  excellent  little 
p^ays,  both  serious  and  comic ;  and  this  he  did. 

Why  Addison  gave  no  assistance  to  the  Guardian, 
during  the  first  two  months  of  its  existence,  is  a  question 
which  has  puzzled  the  editors  and  biographers,  but 
which  seems  to  us  to  admit  of  a  very  easy  solu* 
tion.  He  was  then  engaged  in  bringing  his  Cato  on 
the  stage. 

The  first  four  acts  of  this  drama  had  been  lying  in 
his  desk  since  his  return  from  Italy.  His  modest  and 
sevitive  nature  shrank  from  the  risk  of  a  public  and 
shameful  failure ;  and,  though  all  who  saw  the  manu- 
script were  loud  in  praise,  some  thought  it  possible  that 
an  audience  might  become  impatient  even  of  very  good 
rhetoric,  and  advised  Addison  to  print  the  play  without 
ha2arding  a  representation.  At  length,  after  many  fits 
of  apprehension,  the  poet  yielded  to  the  urgency  of  his 
pohtical  friends,  who  hoped  that  the  public  would  disK 
cover  some  analogy  between  the  followers  of  Osesar  and 
the  Tories,  between  Sempronius  and  the  apostate 
Whigs,  between  Cato,  struggling  to  the  last  for  the  lib- 
erties of  Rome,  and  the  band  of  patriots  who  still  stood 
firm  round  Halifax  and  Wharton. 

Addison  gave  the  play  to  the  managers  of  Drury 
Lane  theatre,  without  stipulating  for  any  advantage  to 
himself.  They,  therefore,  thought  themselves  bound  to 
spare  no  cost  in  scenery  and  dresses.  The  decorations, 
it  is  true,  would  not  have  pleased  the  skilfiil  eye  of  Mr. 
Macready.  Juba's  waistcoat  blazed  with  gold  lace; 
Marcia's  hoop  was  worthy  of  a  Duchess  on  the  birth- 
day ;  and  Cato  wore  a  wig  worth  fifty  guineas.  The 
prologue  was  written  by  Pope,  and  is  undoubtedly  a 
dignified  and  spirited  composition.  The  part  of  the 
hero  was  excellently  played  by  Booth.     Steele  under* 
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took  to  pack  a  house.  The  boxes  were  in  a  blaze  with 
the  stars  of  the  Peers  in  Opposition.  The  pit  was 
crowded  with  attentive  and  friendly  listeners  from  the 
Inns  of  Court  and  the  literary  cofPee-houses.  Sir  Gil- 
bert Heathcote,  Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
was  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  body  of  auxiliaries  from 
the  city,  warm  men  and  true  Whigs,  but  better  known 
at  Jonathan's  and  Garraway's  than  in  the  haunts  of 
wits  and  critics. 

These  precautions  were  quite  superfluous.  The  To- 
ries, as  a  body,  regarded  Addison  with  no  unkind  fe^ 
ings.  Nor  was  it  for  their  interest,  professing,  as  they 
did,  profound  reverence  for  law  and  prescription,  and 
abhorrence  both  of  popular  insurrections  and  of  stand- 
ing armies,  to  appropriate  to  themselves  reflections 
thrown  on  the  great  military  chief  and  demagogue, 
who,  with  the  support  of  the  legions  and  of  the  com- 
mon people,  subverted  all  the  ancient  institutions  of  his 
country.  Accordingly,  every  shout  that  was  raised  by 
the  members  of  the  Kit  Cat  was  echoed  by  the  High 
Churchmen  of  the  October  ;  and  the  curtain  at  length 
fell  amidst  thunders  of  unanimous  applause. 

The  delight  and  admiration  of  the  town  were  de- 
scribed by  the  Guardian  in  terms  which  we  might 
attribute  to  partiality,  were  it  not  that  the  Examiner, 
the  organ  of  the  Ministry,  held  similar  language.  The 
Tories,  indeed,  found  much  to  sneer  at  in  the  conduct 
of  their  opponents.  Steele  had  on  this,  as  on  other 
occasions,  shown  more  zeal  than  taste  or  judgment. 
The  honest  citizens  who  marched  under  the  orders  of 
Sir  Gibby,  as  he  was  facetiously  called,  probably  knew 
better  when  to  buy  and  when  to  sell  stock  than  when 
to  clap  and  when  to  hiss  at  a  play,  and  incurred  some 
sidicule  by  making  the  hypocritical  Sempronius  their 
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favourite,  and  by  giving  to  his  insincere  rants  loader 
plaudits  than  they  bestowed  on  the  temperate  eloquence 
of  Cato.  Wharton,  too,  who  had  the  incredible  effron- 
tery to  applaud  the  lines  about  fl}dng  from  prosperous 
vice  and  from  the  power  of  impious  men  to  a  private 
station,  did  not  escape  the  sarcasms  of  those  who  justly 
thought  that  he  could  fly  from  nothii^  more  vicious  or 
impious  than  himself.  The  epilogue,  which  was  writ- 
ten by  Garth,  a  zealous  Whig,  was  severely  and  not 
unreasonably  censured  as  ignoble  and  out  of  place. 
%it  Addison  was  described,  even  by  the  bitterest  Tory 
writers,  as  a  gentleman  of  wit  and  virtue,  in  whose 
friendship  many  persons  of  both  parties  were  happy, 
and  whose  name  ought  not  to  be  mixed  up  with  fiu> 
tious  squabUes. 

Of  the  jests  by  which  the  triumph  of  the  Whig  party 
was  disturbed,  the  most  severe  and  happy  was  Boling- 
broke's.  Between  two  acts,  he  sent  for  Booth  to  his 
box,  and  presented  him,  before  the  whole  theatre,  with 
a  purse  of  fifty  guineas  for  defending  the  cause  of  Uberty 
so  well  against  a  perpetual  Dictator.  This  was  a  piun- 
gent  allusion  to  the  attempt  which  Marlborough  had 
made,  not  long  before  his  fidl,  to  obtain  a  patent  cre- 
ating him  Captain  General  for  life. 

It  was  April ;  and  in  April,  a  hundred  and  thirty 
years  ago,  the  London  season  was  thought  to  be  finr 
advanced.  During  a  whole  m<mth,  however,  Cato  was 
performed  to  overflowing  houses,  and  brought  into  the 
treasury  of  the  theatre  twice  the  gains  of  an  ordinary 
spring.  In  the  summer  the  Drury  Lane  company 
went  down  to  the  Act  at  Oxford,  and  there,  before  an 
audience  which  retained  an  affectionate  remembrance 
of  Addison's  accomplishments  and  virtues,  his  tragedy 
was  enacted  during  several  days.     The  gownsmen  be* 
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gan  to  besiege  the  theatre  in  the  forenoon,  and  by  one 
in  the  afternoon  all  the  seats  were  filled. 

Abont  the  merits  of  the  piece  which  had  so  extraor- 
dmary  an  effect,  the  public,  we  suppose,  has  made  up 
its  mind.  To  compare  it  with  the  masterpieces  of  the 
Attic  stage,  with  the  great  English  dramas  of  the  time 
of  Elizabeth,  or  even  with  tibe  productions  of  Schiller's 
manhood,  would  be  absurd  indeed*  Yet  it  contains 
excellent  dialogue  and  declamation,  and,  among  plays 
fiwhioned  on  the  French  model,  must  be  allowed  to 
rank  high ;  not  indeed  with  Athalie  or  Saul ;  but,  we 
think,  not  below  Cinna,  and  certainly  above  any  other 
English  tragedy  of  the  same  school,  above  many  of  the 
plays  of  Comeille,  above  many  of  the  plays  <d  Voltaire 
and  Alfieri,  and  above  some  plays  of  Racine.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  we  have  little  doubt  that  Cato  did  as  much 
as  the  Tatlers,  Spectators,  and  Freeholders  united,  to 
raise  Addison's  fame  among  his  contemporaries. 

The  modesty  and  good  nature  of  the  successful  dra-^ 
matist  had  tamed  even  the  mahgniiy  of  fiiction.  But 
literary  envy,  it  should  seem,  is  a  fiercer  passion  dian 
party  spirit.  It  was  by  a  zealous  Whig  that  the  fiercest 
attack  on  the  Whig  tragedy  was  made.  John  Dennis 
published  Remarks  on  Cato,  which  were  written  with 
some  acuteness  and  with  much  coarseness  and  asperity. 
Addison  neither  defended  himself  nor  retaliated.  -On 
many  points  he  had  an  excellent  defence  ;  and  nothing 
would  have  been  easier  than  to  retaliate ;  for  Dennis 
had  written  bad  odes,  bad  tragedies,  bad  comedies  :  he 
had,  moreover,  a  larger  share  than  most  men  of  those 
infirmities  and  eccentricities  which  excite  laughter ;  and 
Addison's  power  of  turning  either  an  absurd  book  or  an 
absurd  man  into  ridicule  was  unrivalled.  Addison, 
however,  serenely  conscious  of  his  superiority,  looked 
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with  pity  on  his  assailant,  whose  temper,  naturally  irri- 
table and  gloomy,  had  been  soured  by  want,  by  contro- 
versy, and  by  literaiy  failures. 

But  among  the  young  candidates  for  Addison's  &- 
your  there  was  one  distinguished  by  talents  from  the 
rest,  and  distinguished,  we  fear,  not  less  by  malignity 
and  insincerity.  Pope  was  only  twenty-five-  But  his 
powers  had  expanded  to  their  full  maturily ;  and  his 
best  poem,  the  Rape  of  the  Lock,  had  recently  been 
published.  Of  his  genius,  Addison  had  always  expressed 
high  admiration.  But  Addison  had  early  discerned, 
what  might  indeed  have  been  discerned  by  an  eye  less 
penetrating  than  his,  that  the  diminutive,  crooked,  sickly 
boy  was  eager  to,  revenge  himself  on  society  for  the  un- 
kindness  of  nature.  In  the  Spectator,  the  Essay  on 
Criticism  had  been  praised  with  cordial  warmth ;  but  a 
gentle  hint  had  been  added,  that  the  writer  of  so  excel- 
lent a  poem  would  have  done  well  to  avoid  illnatured 
personalities.  Pope,  though  evidently  more  galled  by 
the  censure  than  gratified  by  the  praise,  returned  thanks 
for  the  admonition,  and  promised  to  profit  by  it.  The 
two  writers  continued  to  exchange  civiUties,  counsel, 
and  small  good  offices.  Addison  pubUcly  extolled  Pope's 
miscellaneous  pieces ;  and  Pope  iurnished  Addison  with 
a  prologue.  This  did  not  last  long.  Pope  hated  Den- 
nis, -whom  he  had  injured  without  provocation.  The 
appearance  of  the  Remarks  on  Cato  gave  the  irritable 
poet  an  opportunity  of  venting  his  malice  under  the 
show  of  friendship ;  and  such  an  opportunity  could  not 
but  be  welcomed  to  a  nature  which  was  implacable  in 
enmity,  and  which  always  preferred  the  tortuous  to  the 
straight  path.  He  pubUshed,  accordingly,  the  Narrative 
of  the  Frenzy  of  John  Dennis.  But  Pope  had  mistaken 
his  powers.     He  was  a  great  master  of  invective  and 
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sarcasm  :  he  conld  dissect  a  character  in  terse  and  sono- 
rous couplets,  brilliant  with  antithesis :  but  of  dramatic 
talent  he  was  altogether  destitute.  If  he  had  written  a 
lampoon  on  Dennis,  such  as  that  on  Atticus,  or  that  on 
Sporus,  the  old  grumbler  would  have  been  crushed. 
But  Pope  writing  Dialogue  resembled — to  borrow  Hor- 
ace's imagery  and  his  own — a  wolf,  which,  instead  of 
biting,  should  take  to  kicking,  or  a  monkey  which  should 
try  to  sting.  The  Narrative  is  utterly  contemptible. 
Of  argument  there  is  not  even  the  show ;  and  the  jests 
are  such  as,  if  they  were  introduced  into  a  farce,  would 
call  fortli  the  hisses  of  the  shilling  gallery.  Dennis 
raves  about  the  drama ;  and  the  nurse  thinks  that  he  is 
calling  for  a  dram.  "  There  is,"  he  cries,  **  no  peripetia 
in  the  tragedy,  no  change  of  fortune,  no  change  at  all." 
"  Pray,  good  Sir,  be  not  angry,"  says  the  old  woman  ; 
"  I'll  fetch  change."  This  is  not  exactly  the  pleasantry 
of  Addison. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Addison  saw  through  this 
officious  zeal,  and  felt  himself  deeply  aggrieved  by  it. 
So  foolish  and  spiteful  a  pamphlet  could  do  him  no  good, 
and,  if  he  were  thought  to  have  any  hand  in  it,  must 
do  him  harm.  Gifted  with  incomparable  powers  of  rid- 
icule, he  had  never,  even  in  self  defence,  used  those 
powers  inhumanly  or  uncourteously ;  and  he  was  not 
disposed  to  let  others  make  his  fame  and  his  interests  a 
pretext  under  which  they  might  commit  outrages  from 
which  he  had  himself  constantly  abstained.  He  accord- 
ingly declared  that  he  had  no  concern  in  the  Narrative, 
that  he  disapproved  of  it,  and  that  if  he  answered  the 
Remarks,  he  would  answer  them  Uke  a  gentleman ;  and 
be  took  care  to  communicate  this  to  Dennis.  Pope  was 
Utterly  mortified ;  and  to  this  transaction  we  are  inclined 
to  ajicribe  the  hatred  with  which  he  ever  after  regardec) 
Addison. 
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In  September  1718  the  Guardian  ceased  to  appear. 
Steele  had  gone  mad  about  politics.  A  general  election 
had  just  taken  place  :  he  had  been  chosen  member  for 
Stockbridge ;  and  he  fuUj  expected  to  play  a  first  part 
in  Parliament.  The  inmiense  success  of  the  Tatler 
and  Spectator  had  turned  his  hoaxL  He  had  been  tho 
editor  of  both  those  papers,  and  was  not  aware  how  en« 
tirely  they  owed  their  influence  and  popularity  to  the 
genius  of  his  friend.  His  spirits,  always  violent,  were 
now  excited  by  vanity,  ambition,  and  fiiction,  to  such  a 
pitch  that  he  every  day  committed  some  offence  against 
good  sense  and  good  taste.  All  the  discreet  and  mod- 
erate members  of  his  own  party  regretted  and  con- 
demned his  folly.  ^^I  am  in  a  thousand  troubles," 
Addison  wrote,  ^^  about  poor  Dick,  and  wish  that  his 
zeal  for  the  public  may  not  be  ruinous  to  himself.  But 
he  has  sent  me  word  that  he  is  determined  to  go  on,  and 
that  any  advice  I  may  give  him  in  this  particular  will 
have  no  weight  with  him." 

Steele  set  up  a  political  paper  called  the  Englishman, 
which,  as  it  was  not  supported  by  contributions  from 
Addison,  completely  failed.  By  this  work,  by  some 
other  writings  of  the  same  kind,  and  by  tho  airs  which 
he  gave  himself  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  new  Parlia» 
ment,  he  made  the  Tories  so  angry  that  they  determined 
to  expel  him.  The  Whigs  stood  by  him  gallantly,  but 
were  unable  to  save  him.  The  vote  of  expulsion  was 
regarded  by  all  dispassionate  men  as  a  tyrannical  exer* 
cise  of  the  power  of  the  majority.-  But  Steele's  vio- 
lence and  folly,  though  they  by  no  means  justified  the 
steps  which  his  enemies  took,  had  completely  disgusted 
his  friends  ;  nor  did  he  ever  regain  the  place  which  he 
had  held  in  the  public  estimation. 

Addison  about  this  time  conceived  the  design  of 
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adding  an  eighth  volume  to  the  Spectator.  In  June 
1714,  the  first  number  of  the  new  series  appeared,  and 
during  about  six  months  three  papers  were  published 
weekly.  Nothing  can  be  more  striking  than  the  con- 
trast between  the  Englishman  and  the  eighth  volume 
of  the  Spectator,  between  Steele  without  Addison  and 
Addison  without  Steele.  The  Englishman  is  forgotten ; 
the  eighth  volume  of  the  Spectator  contains,  perhaps,  the 
finest  essays,  both  serious  and  playfiil,  in  the  English 
language. 

Before  this  volume  was  completed,  the  death  of  Anne 
produced  an  entbe  change  in  the  administration  of 
public  afiairs.  The  blow  fell  suddenly.  It  found  the 
Tory  party  distracted  by  internal  fends,  and  unprepared 
for  any  great  effort.  Harley  had  just  been  disgraced. 
Bolingbroke,  it  was  supposed,  would  be  the  chief  min- 
ister. But  the  Queen  was  on  her  death-bed  before  the 
white  staff  had  been  given,  and  her  last  pubUc  act  was 
to  deUver  it  with  a  feeble  hand  to  the  Duke  of  Shrews- 
bury. The  emergency  produced  a  coalition  between 
all  sections  of  public  men  who  were  attached  to  the 
Protestant  succession.  George  the  First  was  pro- 
claimed without  opposition.  A  Council,  in  which  the 
leading  Whigs  had  seats,  took  the  direction  of  afiairs 
till  the  new  King  should  arrive.  The  first  act  of  the 
Lords  Justices  was  to  appoint  Addison  their  secretary. 

There  is  an  idle  tradition  that  he  was  directed  to 
prepare  a  letter  to  the  King,  that  he  could  not  satisfy 
himself  as  to  the  style  of  this  composition,  and  that 
the  Lords  Justices  called  in  a  clerk  who  at  once  did 
what  was  wanted.  It  is  not  strange  that  a  story  so 
Battering  to  mediocrity  should  be  popular ;  and  we 
are  sorry  to  deprive  dunces  of  their  consolation.  But 
the  truth  must  be  told.     It  was  well  observed  by  Sir 
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James  Mackintosh,  whose  knowledge  of  these  times 
was  unequalled,  that  Addison  never,  in  any  official 
document,  aiFected  wit  or  eloquence,  and  that  his  de- 
spatches are,  without  exception,  remarkable  for  un- 
pretending simplicity.  Everybody  who  knows  with 
what  ease  Addison's  finest  essays  were  produced  must 
be  convinced  that,  if  well  turned  phrases  had  been 
wanted,  he  would  have  had  no  difficulty  in  finding 
them.  We  are,  however,  inclined  to  believe,  that  the 
story  is  not  absolutely  without  a  foundation.  It  may 
well  be  that  Addison  did  not  know,  till  he  had  con- 
sulted experienced  clerks  who  remembered  the  times 
when  WilUam  the  Third  was  absent  on  the  continent, 
in  what  form  a  letter  from  the  Council  of  R^ency  to 
the  King  ought  to  be  drawn.  We  think  it  very  likely 
that  the  ablest  statesmen  of  our  time,  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell, Sir  Robert  Peel,  Lord  Palmerston,  for  example, 
would,  in  similar  circumstances,  be  found  quite  as  ig- 
norant. Every  office  has  some  little  mysteries  which 
the  dullest  man  may  learn  with  a  little  attention,  and 
w^hich  the  greatest  man  cannot  possibly  know  by  intui- 
tion. One  paper  must  be  signed  by  the  chief  of  the 
department;  another  by  his  deputy:  to  a  third  the 
royal  sign  manual  is  necessary.  One  communication  is 
to  be  registered,  and  another  is  not.  One  sentence 
must  be  in  black  ink,  and  another  in  red  ink.  If  the 
ablest  Secretary  for  Ireland  were  moved  to  the  India 
Board,  if  the  ablest  President  of  the  India  Board  were 
moved  to  the  War  Office,  he  would  require  instruc- 
tion on  points  like  these ;  and  we  do  not  doubt  that 
Addison  required  such  instruction  when  he  became,  for 
the  first  time.  Secretary  to  the  Lords  Justices. 

George  the  First  took  possession  of  his  kingdom 
without  opposition.     A  new  ministry  was  formed,  and 
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a  new  Parliament  favourable  to  the  Whigs  chosen. 
Sunderland  was  appointed  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land; and  Addison  again  went  to  Dublin  as  Chief 
Secretary. 

At  Dublin  Swift  resided ;  and  there  was  much  spec- 
ulation about  the  way  in  which  the  Dean  and  the  Sec- 
retary would  behave  towards  each  other.  The  relations 
which  existed  between  these  remarkable  men  form  an 
interesting  and  pleasing  portion  of  literary  histoiy. 
They  had  early  attached  themselves  to  the  same  polit- 
ical party  and  to  the  same  patrons.  While  Anne's 
Whig  ministry  was  in  power,  the  visite  of  Swift  to 
London  and  the  official  residence  of  Addison  in  Ireland 
had  given  them  opportunities  of  knowing  each  other. 
They  were  the  two  shrewdest  observers  of  their  age. 
But  their  observations  on  each  other  had  led  them  to 
favourable  conclusions.  Swift  did  full  justice  to  the 
rare  powers  of  conversation  which  were  latent  under 
the  bashful  deportment  of  Addison.  Addison,  on  the 
other  hand,  discemed  much  good  nature  under  the 
severe  look  and  manner  of  Swift;  and,  indeed,  the 
Swift  of  1708  and  the  Swift  of  1788  were  two  very 
different  men. 

But  the  paths  of  the  two  friends  diverged  widely. 
The  Whig  statesmen  loaded  Addison  with  solid  bene- 
fits. They  praised  Swif)^  asked  him  to  dinner,  and  did 
nodiing  more  for  him.  His  profession  laid  them  under 
a  difficulty.  In  the  state  they  could  not  promote  him  ; 
and  they  had  reason  to  fear  that,  by  bestowing  prefer- 
ment in  the  chturch  on  the  author  of  the  Tale  of  a 
Tub,  they  might  give  scandal  to  the  public,  which  had 
no  high  opinion  of  their  orthodoxy.  He  did  not  make 
&ir  allowance  for  the  difficulties  which  prevented  Hali- 
fax and  Somers  from  serving  him,  thought  himself  an 
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ill  used  man,  sacrificed  honour  and  consistency  to 
revenge,  joined  die  Tories,  and  became  their  most  for- 
midable champion.  He  soon  found,  however,  that  his 
old  friends  were  less  to  blame  than  he  had  supposed. 
The  dislike  with  which  the  Queen  and  the  heads  of 
the  Church  regarded  him  was  insurmountable ;  and  it 
was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  he  obtained  an 
ecclesiastical  dignity  of  no  great  value,  on  condition  of 
fijdng  his  residence  in  a  country  which  he  detested. 

Difference  of  political  opinion  hod  produced,  not 
indeed  a  quarrel,  but  a  coolness  between  Swift  and 
Addison.  They  at  length  ceased  altogether  to  see 
each  other.  Yet  there  was  between  them  a  tacit 
compact  like  that  between  the  hereditary  guests  in  the 
Iliad. 

*Eyx^  ^  <iA^Xciv  dAeu^o  teat  6C  ifuXov 
UoXKol  iikv  ydp  kftal  Tpwcf  kXeiToi  t'  Miufopoi, 
Kreivetv,  6v  ks  ^eog  ye  rrop^  icdt  iroaal  luxdo, 
IIoA^^  d*  aO  aol  *Ax<uol,  ivaipefiev,  6v  m  dvvifau 

It  is  not  strange  that  Addison,  who  calumniated  and 
insulted  nobody,  should  not  have  calumniated  or  in- 
sulted Swift.  But  it  is  remarkable  that  Swift^  to  whom 
neither  genius  nor  virtue  was  sacred,  and  who  generally 
seemed  to  find,  like  most  other  renegades,  a  peculiar 
pleasure  in  attacking  old  friends,  should  have  shown  so 
much  respect  and  tenderness  to  Addison. 

Fortune  had  now  changed.  The  accession  of  the 
House  of  Hanover  had  secured  in  England  the  liber* 
ties  of  the  people,  and  in  Ireland  the  dominion  of  the 
Protestant  caste.  To  that  caste  Swift  was  more  odious 
than  any  other  man.  He  was  hooted  and  even  pelted 
in  the  streets  of  DubUn ;  and  could  not  venture  to 
ride  along  the  strand  for  his  health  without  the  attend- 
ance of  armed  servants.      Many  whom  he  had  for* 
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merlj  served  now  libelled  and  insulted  him.  At  this 
time  Addison  arrived.  He  had  been  advised  not  to 
show  the  smallest  civihty  to  the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's. 
He  had  answered,  with  admirable  spirit,  that  it  might 
be  necessary  for  men  whose  fidelity  to  their  party 
was  suspected,  to  hold  no  intercourse  with  pohtieal 
opponents ;  but  that  one  who  had  been  a  steady  Whig 
in  the  worst  times  might  ventore,  when  the  good  cause 
was  triomphant,  to  shake  hands  with  an  old  iiiend 
who  was  one  of  the  vanquished  Tories.  His  kindness 
w>8  soothing  to  the  proud  and  crueUy  wonnded  spirit 
of  Swift;  and  the  two  great  satirists  resumed  their 
habits  of  friendly  intercourse. 

Those  associates  of  Addison  whose  political  opinions 
agreed  with  his  shared  his  good  fortune.  He  took 
Tickell  with  him  to  Ireland.  He  procored  for  Budgell 
a  lucrative  place  in  the  same  kingdom.  Ambrose 
Phillipps  was  provided  for  in  England.  Steele  had 
injured  himself  so  much  by  his  eccentricity  and  per* 
Terseness,  that  he  obtained  but  a  very  small  part 
of  what  he  thought  his  due.  He  wtis,  however, 
knighted ;  he  had  a  place  in  the  household ;  and  he 
subsequently  received  other  marks  of  &vour  from  the 
Gomrt. 

Addison  did  not  remain  long  in  Ireland.  In  1716 
he  quitted  his  secretaryship  for  a  seat  at  the  Board  of 
Trade.  In  the  same  year  his  comedy  of  the  Drummer 
was  brought  on  the  stage.  The  name  of  the  author 
was  not  announced ;  the  piece  was  coldly  received ; 
and  some  critics  have  expressed  a  doubt  whether  it 
were  really  Addison's.  To  us  the  evidence,  both  ex- 
ternal and  internal,  seems  decisive.  It  is  not  in 
Addison's  best  manner ;  but  it  contains  numerous  pas« 
6ages  which  no  other  writer  known  to  us  could  have 
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produced.  It  was  again  performed  after  Addison'^ 
death,  and,  being  known  to  be  his,  was  loudly  ap- 
plauded. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1716,  while  the  Re- 
bellion was  still  raging  in  Scotland,  Addison  published 
the  first  number  of  a  paper  called  the  Freeholder. 
Among  his  political  works  the  Freeholder  is  entitled  to 
the  first  place.  Even  in  the  Spectator  there  are  few 
serious  papers  nobler  than  the  character  of  his  friend 
Lord  Somers,  and  certainly  no  satirical  papers  superior 
to  those  in  which  the  Tory  fox-hunter  is  introduced. 
This  character  is  the  original  of  Squire  Western,  and 
is  drawn  with  all  Fielding's  force,  and  with  a  delicacy 
of  which  Fielding  was  altogether  destitute.  As  none 
of  Addison's  works  exhibit  stronger  marks  of  his  geniud 
than  the  Freeholder,  so  none  does  more  honour  to  his 
moral  character.  It  is  difficult  to  extol  too  highly  the 
candour  and  humanity  of  a  political  writer  whom  even 
the  excitement  of  dvfl  war  cannot  huny  into  unseemly 
violence.  Oxford,  it  is  well  known,  was  then  the 
stronghold  of  Toryism.  The  High  Street  had  been 
repeatedly  lined  with  bayonets  in  order  to  keep  down 
the  disaffected  gownsmen  ;  and  traitors  pursued  by  the 
messengers  of  the  Government  had  been  concealed  in 
the  garrets  of  several  colleges.  Yet  the  admonition 
which,  even  under  such  circumstances,  Addison  ad- 
dressed to  the  University,  is  singularly  gentle,  respect- 
ful, and  even  affectionate.  Indeed,  he  could  not  find 
it  in  his  heart  to  deal  harshly  even  with  imaginary 
persons.  His  foxhunter,  though  ignorant,  stupid,  and 
violent,  is  at  heart  a  good  fellow,  and  is  at  last  reclaimed 
by  the  clemency  of  the  King.  Steele  was  dissatisfied 
with  his  friend's  moderation,  and,  though  he  acknowl- 
edged that  the    Freeholder  was    excellently  written, 
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complained  that  the  ministiy  played  on  a  lute  when  it 
was  necessary  to  blow  the  trumpet.  He  accordingly 
determined  to  execute  a  flourish  after  his  owjn  &shion, 
and  tried  to  ronse  the  public  spirit  of  the  nation  by 
means  of  a  paper  called  the  Town  Talk,  which  is  now 
as  utterly  forgotten  as  his  Enghshman,  as  his  Crisis, 
as  his  Letter  to  the  Bailiff  of  Stockbiidge,  as  his 
Reader,  in  short,  as  every  thing  that  he  wrote  without 
the  help  of  Addison. 

In  the  same  year  in  which  the  Drummer  was  acted, 
and  in  which  the  first  numbers  of  the  Freeholder  ap- 
peared, the  estrangement  of  Pope  and  Addison  became 
complete.  Addison  had  from  the  first  seen  that  Pope 
was  finlse  and  malevolent.  Pq>e  had  discovered  that 
Addison  was  jealous.  The  discovery  was  made  in  a 
strange  manner.  Pope  had  written  the  Rape  of  the 
Lock,  in  two  cantos,  without  supernatural  machinery. 
These  two  cantos  had  been  loudly  applauded,  and  by 
none  more  loudly  than  by^  Addison.  Then  Pope 
thought  of  the  Sylphs  and  Gnomes,  Ariel,  Momentilla, 
Crispissa,  and  Umbriel,  and  resolved  to  interweave  the 
Rosicrucian  mythology  with  the  original  fabric.  He 
asked  Addison's  advice.  Addison  said  that  the  poem 
as  it  stood  was  a  delicious  little  thing,  and  entreated 
Pope  not  to  run  the  risk  of  marring  what  was  so  excel- 
lent in  trying  to  mend  it.  Pope  afterwards  declared 
that  this  insidious  counsel  first  opened  his  eyes  to  the 
baseness  of  him  who  gave  it. 

Now  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Pope's  plan  was 
most  ingenious,  and  that  he  afiierwards  executed  it  with 
great  skill  and  success.  But  does  it  necessarily  follow 
that  Addison's  advice  was  bad  ?  And  if  Addison's  ad- 
vice was  bad,  does  it  necessarily  follow  that  it  was  given 
from  bad  motives  ?    If  a  friend  were  to  ask  us  whether 
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we  would  advise  him  to  risk  his  all  in  a  lottery  of  which 
the  chances  were  ten  to  one  against  him,  we  should  do 
our  best  to  dissuade  him  from  running  such  a  risk 
Even  if  he  were  so  lucky  as  to  get  the  thirty  thousand 
pound  prize,  we  should  not  admit  that  we  had  conn- 
selled  him  ill ;  and  we  should  certainly  think  it  the 
height  of  injustice  in  him  to  accuse  us  of  having  been 
actuated  by  malice.  We  think  Addison's  advice  good 
advice.  It  rested  on  a  sound  principle,  the  result  of 
long  and  wide  experience.  The  general  rule  undoubt- 
edly is  that,  when  a  successfiil  work  of  imagination 
has  been  produced,  it  should  not  be  recast.  We  cannot 
at  this  moment  call  to  mind  a  single  instance  in  which 
this  rule  has  been  transgressed  with  happy  effect,  except 
the  instance  of  the  Rape  of  the  Lock.  Tasso  recast 
his  Jerusalem.  Akenside  recast  his  Pleasures  of  the 
Imagination,  and  his  Epistle  to  Curio.  Pope  himself, 
emboldened  no  doubt  by  the  success  with  which  he  had 
expanded  and  remodelled  the  Rape  of  the  Lock,  made 
the  same  experiment  on  the  Dunciad.  All  these -at- 
tempts fiuled.  Who  was  to  foresee  that  Pope  would, 
once  in  his  life,  be  able  to  do  what  he  could  not  himself 
do  twice,  and  what  nobody  else  has  ever  done  ? 

Addison's  advice  was  good.  But  had  it  been  bad^ 
why  should  we  pronounce  it  dishonest  ?  Scott  tells  us 
that  one  of  his  best  friends  predicted  the  fiiilure  of 
Waverley.  Herder  adjured  Goethe  not  to  take  so 
unpromising  a  subject  as  Faust.  Hume  tried  to  dis- 
suade Robertson  from  writing  the  History  of  Charles 
the  Fifth.  Nay,  Pope  himself  was  one  of  those  who 
prophesied  that  Cato  would  never  succeed  on  the  stage, 
and  advised  Addison  to  print  it  without  risking  a  rep- 
resentation. But  Scott,  Goethe,  Robertson,  Addison, 
had  the  good  sense  and  generosity  to  give  their  advisers 
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credit  for  the  best  intentions.  Pope's  heart  was  not  of 
the  same  kind  with  theirs. 

In  1715,  while  he  was  engaged  in  translating  the 
Iliad,  he  met  Addis(»i  at  a  coffeehouse.  Phillipps  and 
Budgell  were  there;  but  their  sovereign  got  rid  of 
them,  and  asked  Pc^e  to  dine  with  him  alone.  After 
dinner,  Addison  said  that  he  lay  under  a  diifficulty 
which  he  wished  to  explain.  ^^Tickell,"  he  said, 
**  translated  s<Hne  time  ago  the  first  book  of  the  Iliad. 
I  have  promised  to  look  it  over  and  correct  it.  I  can- 
not therefore  ask  to  see  yours  ;  for  that  would  be  double 
dealing.''  Pope  made  a  civil  reply,  and  begged  that 
his  second  book  might  have  the  advantage  of  Addison's 
revision.  Addison  readily  agreed,  looked  over  the  sec- 
ond book,  and  sent  it  back  with  warm  commendations. 

Tickell's  version  of  the  first  book  appeared  soon 
after  this  conversation.  In  the  prefiuse,  all  rivalry  was 
earnestly  disclaimed.  Tickell  declared  that  he  should 
not  go  on  with  the  Biad.  That  ^Qterprise  he  should 
leave  to  powers  which  he  admitted  to  be  superior  to  his 
own.  His  only  view,  he  said,  ixk  publishing  this  speci- 
men was  to  bespeak  the  fiivoor  of  the  public  to  a  trans- 
lation of  the  Odyssey,  in  which  he  had  made  some 
progress. 

Addison,  and  Addison's  devoted  followers,  pro- 
nounced both  the  vexsictts  good,  but  maintained  that 
Tickell's  had  more  of  the  original.  The  town  gave  a 
decided  preference  to  Pope's.  We  do  not  think  it 
worth  while  to  settle  such  a  question  of  precedence. 
Neither  of  the  rivab  can  be  said  to  have  translated 
the  Siad,  unless,  indeed,  the  word  translation  be  used 
in  the  sense  which  it  bears  in  the  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream.  When  Bottom  makes  his  appearance  with  an 
ass's  head  instead  of  his  own,  Peter  Quince  exclaims, 
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^^  Bless  thee !  Bottom,  bless  thee !  thou  art  translated/' 
In  this  sense,  undoubtedly,  the  readers  of  either  Pope 
or  Tickell  may  very  properly  exclaim,  **  Bless  thee ' 
Homer ;  thou  art  translated  indeed." 

Our  readers  will,  we  hope,  agree  with  us  in  thinking 
that  no  man  in  Addison's  situation  could  have  acted 
more  fairly  and  kindly,  both  towards  Pope,  and  to- 
wards Tickell,  than  he  appears  to  have  done.  But  an 
odious  suspicion  had  sprung  up  in  the  mind  of  Pope. 
He  fancied,  and  he  soon  firmly  believed,  that  there 
was  a  deep  conspiracy  against  his  &me  and  his  foitunes. 
The  work  on  which  he  had  staked  his  reputation  was 
to  be  depreciated.  The  subscription,  on  which  rested 
his  hopes  of  a  competence,  was  to  be  defeated.  With 
this  view  Addison  had  made  a  rival  translation: 
TickeU  had  consented  to  father  it ;  and  the  wits  of 
Button's  had  united  to  puff  it. 

Is  there  any  external  evidence  to  support  this  grave 
accusation  ?  The  answer  is  short.  There  is  abso- 
lutely none. 

Was  there  any  internal  evidence  which  proved 
Addison  to  be  the  author  of  this  version?  Was  it 
a  work  which  Tickell  was  incapable  of  producing? 
Surely  not.  Tickell  was  a  Fellow  of  a  College  at 
Oxford,  and  must  be  supposed  to  have  been  able  to 
construe  the  Iliad ;  and  he  was  a  better  versifier  tlian 
his  fiiend.  We  are  not  aware  that  Pope  pretended  to 
have  discovered  any  turns  of  expression  peculiar  to 
Addison.  Had  such  turns  of  expression  been  dis- 
covered, they  would  be  sufficiently  accounted  for  by 
supposing  Addison  to  have  corrected  his  friend's  lines, 
as  he  owned  that  he  had  done. 

Is  there  any  thing  in  the  character  of  the  accused 
persons  which  makes  the  accusation  probable?     We 
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answer  confidently  —  nothing.  Tickell  was  long  after 
this  time  described  by  Pope  himself  as  a  very  £iir  and 
worthy  man.  Addison  had  been,  during  many  years, 
before  the  public.  Literary  rivals,  political  opponents, 
had  kept  their  eyes  on  him.  But  neither  envy  nor 
&ction,  in  their  utmost  rage,  had  ever  imputed  to  him 
a  single  deviation  from  the  laws  of  honour  and  of 
social  morality.  Had  he  been  indeed  a  man  meanly 
jealous  of  &me,  and  capable  of  stooping  to  base  and 
wicked  arts  for  the  purpose  of  injuring  his  competitors, 
would  his  vices  have  remained  latent  so  long  ?  He  was 
a  writer  of  tragedy :  had  he  ever  injured  Rowe  ?  He 
was  a  writer  of  comedy :  had  he  not  done  ample  justice 
to  Congreve,  and  given  valuable  help  to  Steele  ?  He 
was  a  pamphleteer:  have  not  his  good  nature  and 
generosity  been  acknowledged  by  Swift,  his  rival  in 
&me  and  his  adversary  in  politics  ? 

That  Tickell  should  have  been  guilty  of  a  villany 
seems  to  -us  highly  improbable.  That  Addison  should 
have  been  guilty  of  a  villany  seems  to  us  highly  im- 
probable. But  that  these  two  men  should  have  con- 
spired together  to  commit  a  villany  seems  to  us  improb- 
able in  a  tenfold  degree.  All  that  is  known  to  us  of 
their  intercourse  tends  to  prove,  that  it  was  not  the 
intercourse  of  two  accomphces  in  crime.  These  are 
some  of  the  lines  in  which  Tickell  poured  forth  his 
sorrow  over  the  coffin  of  Addison : 

**  Or  do«t  thou  warn  poor  mortiiU  left  behind| 
A  task  well  suited  to  thy  gentle  mind  ? 
Oh|  if  sometimes  thy  spotless  fonn  descend, 
To  me  thine  aid,  thon  guardian  genius,  lend. 
When  rage  misguides  me,  or  when  fear  aJaims, 
When  pain  distresses,  or  when  pleasure  charms, 
In  silent  whisperings  purer  thoughts  impart, 
And  turn  from  ill  a  frail  and  feeble  heart; 
Lead  through  the  paths  thy  virtue  trod  before. 
Till  bliss  shall  join,  nor  death  can  part  us  more/' 
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In  what  words,  we  should  like  to  know,  did  this 
guardian  genius  invito  his  pupil  to  join  in  a  plan  such 
as  the  Editor  of  the  Satirist  would  hardly  dare  to  pro- 
pose to  the  Editor  of  the  Age  ? 

We  do  not  accuse  Pope  of  Inringing  an  accusation 
which  he  knew  to  be  false.  We  have  not  the  smallest 
doubt  that  he  believed  it  to  be  true ;  and  the  evidence 
on  which  he  believed  it  he  found  in  his  own  bad  heart* 
His  own  life  was  one  long  series  of  tricks,  as  mean  and 
as  malicious  as  that  of  which  he  suspected  Addison 
and  Tickell.  He  was  all  stiletto  and  mask.  To  injure, 
to  insult,  and  to  save,  himself  from  the  consequences 
of  injury  and  insult  by  lying  and  equivocating,  was  the 
habit  of  his  life.  He  published  a  lampoon  on  the  Duke 
of  Chandos ;  he  was  taxed  with  it ;  and  he  lied  and 
equivocated.  He  published  a  lampocm  on  Aaron  Hill ; 
he  was  taxed  with  it ;  and  he  lied  and  equivocated.  He 
published  a  still  fouler  lampoon  on  Lady  Mary  Wortley 
Montague ;  he  was  taxed  with  it ;  and  he  lied  with 
more  than  usual  effirontery  and  vehemence.  He  puffed 
himself  and  abused  his  enemies  under  feigned  names. 
He  robbed  himself  of  his  own  letters,  and  then  raised 
the  hue  and  cry  after  them.  Besides  his  firauds  of  ma- 
lignity, of  fear,  of  interest,  and  of  vanity,  there  were 
frauds  which  he  seems  to  have  committed  from  love  of 
fraud  alone.  He  had  a  habit  of  stratagem,  a  pleasure 
in  outwitting  all  who  came  near  him.  Whatever  his 
object  might  be,  the  indirect  road  to  it  was  that  which 
he  preferred.  For  Bolingbroke,  Pope  undoubtedly  felt 
as  much  love  and  veneration  as  it  was  in  his  nature  to 
feel  for  any  human  being.  Yet  Pope  was  scarcely  dead 
when  it  was  discovered  that,  from  no  motive  except  the 
mere  love  of  artifice,  he  had  been  guilty  of  an  act  of 
gross  pei'fidy  to  Bolingbroke. 
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Nothing  was  more  natural  than  that  such  a  man  as 
this  should  attribute  to  others  that  which  he  felt  within 
himself.  A  plain,  probable,  coherent  explanation  is 
franklj  given  to  him.  He  is  certain  that  it  is  all  a  ro- 
mance. A  line  of  conduct  scrupulously  &ir,  and  even 
friendly,  is  pursued  towards  him.  He  is  convinced  that 
it  is  merely  a  cover  for  a  vile  intrigue  by  which  he  is  to 
be  disgraced  and  ruined.  It  is  vain  to  ask  him  for 
proofs.  He  has  none,  and  wants  none,  except  those 
which  he  carries  in  his  own  bosom. 

Whether  Pope's  malignity  at  loigth  provoked  Ad- 
dison to  retaliate  for  the  first  and  last  time,  cannot  now 
be  known  with  certain^.  We  have  only  Pope's  story, 
which  runs  thus.  A  pamphlet  appeared  containing 
some  reflections  which  stung  Pope  to  the  quick.  What 
those  reflections  were,  and  whether  they  were  reflec- 
tions of  which  he  had  a  right  to  complain,  we  have  now 
no  means  of  deciding.  The  Earl  of  Warwick,  a  foolish 
and  vicious  lad,  who  r^aided  Addis<m  with  the  feel* 
ings  with  which  such  lads  generally  regard  their  best 
friends,  UAA  Pope,  truly  or  £alsely,  that  this  pamphlet 
had  been  written  by  Addison's  direction.  When  we 
consider  what  a  tendency  stories  have  to  grow,  in 
passing  even  from  one  honest  man  to  another  honest 
man,  and  when  we  consider  that  to  due  name  of  hcmest 
man  neither  Pope  nor  the  Earl  of  Warwick  had  a  claim, 
we  are  not  disposed  to  attach  much  imp(»rtance  to  this 
anecdote. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  Pope  was  furious.  He 
had  already  sketched  the  character  of  Atticus  in  prose. 
In  liis  anger  he  turned  this  prose  into  the  brilliant 
and  energetic  lines  which  everybody  knows  by  heart, 
or  ought  to  know  by  heart,  and  sent  them  to  Addison« 
One  charge  which  Pope  has  enforced  with  great  skill 
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is  probably  not  without  foundation.  Addison  was,  we 
are  inclined  to  belieye,  too  fond  of  presiding  over  a 
circle  of  humble  friends.  Of  the  other  imputations 
which  these  &mous  lines  are  intended  to  convey, 
scarcely  one  has  ever  been  proved  to  be  just,  and  scnne 
are  certainly  &lse.  That  Addison  was  not  in  the  habit 
if  "  damning  with  feint  praise "  appears  from  innu- 
merable passages  in  his  writings,  and  from  none  more 
than  from  those  in  which  he  mentions  Pope.  And  it  is 
not  merely  unjust,  but  ridiculous,  to  describe  a  man 
who  made  the  fortune  of  almost  every  one  of  his  in* 
timate  friends,  as  ^^  so  obUging  that  ho  ne'er  obliged." 

That  Addison  felt  the  sting  of  Pope's  satire  keenly, 
we  cannot  doubt.  That  he  was  conscious  of  one  of 
the  weaknesses  ^dth  which  he  was  reproached  is  highly 
probable.  But  liis  heart,  we  firmly  believe,  acquitted 
him  of  the  gravest  part  of  the  accusation.  He  acted 
like  himself.  As  a  satirist  he  was,  at  his  own  weapons, 
more  than  Pope's  match ;  and  he  would  have  been  at 
no  loss  for  topics.  A  distorted  and  diseased  body, 
tenanted  by  a  yet  more  distorted  and  diseased  mind ; 
spite  and  envy  thinly  disguised  by  sentiments  as  benev- 
olent and  noble  as  those  which  Sir  Peter  Teazle  ad- 
mired in  Mr.  Joseph  Surfece ;  a  feeble  sickly  licen- 
tiousness ;  an  odious  love  of  filthy  and  noisome  images ; 
these  were  things  which  a  genius  less  powerfiil  than 
tliat  to  which  we  owe  the  Spectator  could  easily  have 
held  up  to  the  mirth  and  hatred  of  mankind.  Addison 
had,  moreover,  at  his  command,  other  means  of  ven- 
geance which  a  bad  man  would  not  have  scrupled  to 
use.  He  was  powerfril  in  the  state.  Pope  was  a  Cath- 
ohc ;  and,  in  those  times,  a  minister  would  have  found 
it  easy  to  harass  the  most  innocent  Catholic  by  innn- 
memble   petty   vexations.     Pope,  near  twenty  years 
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later,  said  that  ^^  through  the  lenity  of  the  govemment 
alone  he  could  live  with  comfort."  "  Consider,"  he 
exclaimed,  '*  the  injuiy  that  a  man  of  high  rank  and 
credit  may  do  to  a  private  person,  under  penal  laws  and 
many  other  disadvantages."  It  is  pleasing  to  reflect 
that  the  only  revenge  which  Addison  took  was  to  insert 
in  the  Freeholder  a  warm  encomium  on  the  translation 
of  the  Ihad,  and  to  exhort  all  lovers  of  learning  to  put 
down  their  names  as  suhscrihers.  There  could  be  no 
doubt,  he  said,  from  the  specimens  already  published, 
that  the  masterly  hand  of  Pope  would  do  as  much  for 
Homer  as  Dryden  had  done  for  Virgil.  From  that 
time  to  the  end  of  his  life,  he  always  treated  Pope,  by 
Pope's  own  acknowledgment,  with  justice.  Friendship 
was,  of  course,  at  an  end. 

One  reason  which  induced  the  Earl  of  Warwick  to 
play  the  ignominious  part  of  talebearer  on  this  occasion, 
may  have  been  his  dislike  of  the  marriage  which  was 
about  to  take  place  between  his  mother  and  Addison. 
The  Countess  Dowager,  a  daughter  of  the  old  and 
honourable  family  of  the  Middletons  of  Chirk,  a  family 
which,  in  any  country  but  ours,  would  be  called  noble, 
resided  at  Holland  House.  Addison  had,  during  some 
years,  occupied  at  Chelsea  a  small  dwelling,  once  the 
abode  of  Nell  Gwynn.  Chdsea  is  now  a  district  of 
London,  and  Holland  House  may  be  called  a  town 
residence.  But,  in  the  days  of  Anne  and  George  the 
First,  milkmaids  and  sportsmen  wandered  between 
green  hedges,,  and  over  fields  bright  with  daisies,  £rom 
Kensington  almost  to  the  shore  of  the  Thames.  Addi- 
son and  Lady  Warwick  were  country  neighbours, 
and  became  intimate  friends.  The  great  wit  and 
scholar  tried  to  allure  the  young  Lord  from  the  fiish- 
tonable  amusements  of   beating  watchmen,  breaking 
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windows,  and  mlling  women  in  hogsheads  down  Hoi* 
bom  Hill,  to  the  study  of  letters  and  the  practice  of 
virtue*  These  well  meant  exerti<»is  did  little  good, 
however,  either  to  the  disciple  or  to  the  master.  Lord 
Warwick  grew  up  a  rake ;  and  Addison  fell  in  love. 
The  mature  beauty  of  the  Countess  has  been  celebrated 
by  poets  in  language  which,  after  a  very  large  allow- 
ance has  been  made  for  flattery,  would  lead  us  to  be- 
lieve that  she  was  a  fine  woman  ;  and  her  rank  doubt- 
less heightened  her  attractions.  The  courtship  was 
long.  The  hopes  of  the  lover  appear  to  have  risen 
and  fidlen  with  the  fortunes  of  his  party.  His  attach- 
ment was  at  length  matter  of  such  notoriety  that,  when 
he  visited  Irdand  for  the  last  tune,  Bowe  addressed 
some  consolatory  verses  to  the  Chloe  of  Holland  House. 
It  strikes  us  as  a  little  strange  that,  in  these  verses,  Ad- 
dison should  be  called  Lycidas,  a  name  of  sii^nlarly  evil 
omen  for  a  swain  just  about  to  cross  St.  Geo^gd*s  ChanneL 

At  length  Chloe  capitulated.  Addiscm  was  mdeed 
able  to  tieaA  with  her  fna  equal  terms*  He  had  reason 
to  expect  preferment  even  higher  than  that  which  he 
had  attained.  He  had  inherited  the  fortune  of  a 
brother  who  died  Governor  of  Madras.  He  had  pur- 
chased an  estate  in  Warwickshire,  and  had  been  wel- 
comed to  his  d<Mnain  in  very  tolerable  verse  by  one  of 
the  neighbouring  squires,  ^e  poetical  foxhunter,  Wil- 
Uam  Somervile.  In  August  1716,  the  newspapers  an- 
nounced that  Joseph  Addison^  Esquire,  &mous  for 
many  excellent  works  both  in  verse  and  prose,  had  es- 
poused the  Countess  Dowager  of  Warwick. 

He  now  fixed  his  abode  at  Holland  House,  a  house 
which  can  boast  of  a  greater  number  of  inmates  dis- 
tinguished in  political  and  literary  history  than  any 
other  private  dwelling  in  England.     His  portrait  still 
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hangs  there.  The  features  are  pleasing  ;  the  complex- 
ion is  remarkably  &ir ;  but,  in  the  expression  we  trace 
rather  the  gentleness  of  his  disposition  than  the  force 
and  keenness  of  his  intellect 

Not  long  after  his  marriage  he  reached  the  height  of 
civil  greatness.  The  Whig  Government  had,  during 
some  time,  been  torn  by  internal  dissensions.  Lord 
Townshend  led  one  section  of  the  Cabinet,  Lord  Sun- 
derland the  other.  At  length,  in  the  spring  of  1717, 
Sunderland  triumphed.  Townshend  retired  from  office, 
and  was  accompanied  bj  Walpole  and  Cowper.  Sun- 
derland proceeded  to  reconstruct  the  Ministry ;  and 
Addison  was  appointed  Secretary  c£  State.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  the  Seals  were  pressed  upon  him,  and  were  at 
first  declined  by  him.  Men  equally  versed  in  official 
bnsineBS  might  easily  have  been  found;  and  his  col- 
leagues knew  that  they  could  not  expect  assistance  from 
him  in  debate.  He  owed  his  elevation  to  his  popularity, 
to  hia  stainless  probity,  and  to  hi9  literary  fame. 

But  scarody  had  Addison  entered  the  Cabinet  when 
his  health  began  to  fidl.  From  one  serious  attack  he 
lecovered  in  the  antonm;  and  his  recovery  was  cele- 
brated  in  Latin  verses,  worthy  of  his  own  pen,  by  Yin- 
cent  Bourne,  who  was  then  at  Trinity  Cdl^e,  Cam- 
bridge. A  relapse  soon  took  place ;  and,  in  the  fcJlow- 
ing  spring,  Addison  was  prevented  by  a  severe  asthma 
from  discharging  the  duties  of  his  post.  He  resigned 
it,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  friend  Cra^s,  a  young 
man  whose  natural  parts,  though  little  improved  by  cul- 
tivation, were  quick  and  showy,  whose  graceful  person 
and  winning  manners  had  made  him  generally  accepta- 
ble in  society,  and  who,  if  he  had  lived,  would  probably 
have  been  the  most  formidable  of  all  the  rivals  of 
Walpole. 
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As  yet  there  was  no  Joseph  Hume.  The  Ministers, 
therefore,  were  able  to  bestow  on  Addison  a  retiring 
pension  of  fifteen  hundred  pounds  a  year.  In  what 
form  this  pension  was  given  we  are  not  told  by  the 
biographers,  and  have  not  time  to  inquire.  But  it  is 
certain  that  Addison  did  not  vacate  his  seat  in  the 
House  of  Commons. 

Rest  of  mind  and  body  seems  to  have  re-established 
his  health ;  and  he  thanked  God,  with  cheerful  piety, 
for  having  set  him  free  both  from  his  oiBce  and  from 
his  asthma.  Many  years  seemed  to  be  before  him, 
and  he  meditated  many  works,  a  tragedy  on  the  death 
of  Socrates,  a  translation  of  the  Psalms,  a  treatise  on 
the  evidences  of  Christianity.  Of  this  last  performance, 
a  part,  which  we  could  well  spare,  has  come  down  to  us. 

But  the  fatal  complaint  soon  returned,  and  gradually 
prevailed  against  all  the  resources  of  medicine.  It  is 
melancholy  to  think  that  the  last  months  of  such  a  life 
should  have  been  overclouded  both  by  domestic  and  by 
political  vexations.  A  tradition  which  began  early, 
which  has  been  generally  received,  and  to  which  we 
have  nothing  to  oppose,  has  represented  his  wife  as  an . 
arrogant  and  imperious  woman.  It  is  said  that,  till  his 
health  failed  him,  he  was  glad  to  escape  from  the  Coun- 
tess Dowager  and  her  magnificent  diningroom,  blazing 
with  the  gilded  devices  of  the  House  of  Rich,  to  some 
tavern  where  he  could  enjoy  a  laugh,  a  talk  about  Vir- 
gil and  Boileau,  and  a  bottle  of  claret,  with  the  finends 
of  his  happier  days.  All  those  friends,  however,  were 
not  left  to  him.  Sir  Richard  Steele  had  been  gradu- 
ally estranged  by  various  causes.  He  considered  him- 
self as  one  who,  in  evil  times,  had  braved  martyrdom 
for  his  political  principles,  and  demanded,  wh^i  the 
Whig  party  was  triumphant,  a  large  compensation  for 
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what  he  had  suffered  when  it  was  militant.  The  Whig 
leaders  took  a  very  different  view  of  his  claims.  They 
thought  that  he  had,  by  his  o"Wn  petulance  and  folly, 
brought  them  as  well  as  himself  into  trouble,  and  though 
they  did  not  absolutely  neglect  him,  doled  out  favours 
to  him  with  a  sparing  hand.  It  was  natural  that  he 
should  be  angry  with  them,  and  especially  angry  with 
Addison.  But  what  above  all  seems  to  have  disturbed 
Sir  Bichard,  was  the  elevation  of  Tickell,  who,  at 
thirty,  was  made  by  Addison  Undersecretary  of  State ; 
while  the  Editor  of  the  Tatler  and  Spectator,  the  author 
of  the  Crisis,  the  member  for  Stockbridge  who  had 
been  persecuted  for  firm  adherence  to  the  House  of 
Hanover,  was,  at  near  fifty,  forced,  after  many  solicita- 
tions and  complaints,  to  content  himself  with  a  share 
in  the  patent  of  Drury  Lane  theatre.  Steele  himself 
says,  in  his  celebrated  letter  to  Gongreve,  that  Addison, 
by  his  preference  of  Tickell,  ^^  incurred  the  warmest  re- 
sentment of  other  gentlemen ;"  and  every  thing  seems 
to  indicate  that,  of  those  resentful  gentlemen,  Steele 
was  himself  one. 

While  poor  Sir  Richard  was  brooding  over  what  he 
considered  as  Addison's  unkindness,  a  new  cause  of 
quarrel  arose.  The  Whig  party,  already  divided  against 
itself,  was  rent  by  a  new  schism.  The  celebrated  Bill 
for  limiting  the  number  of  Peers  had  been  brought  in. 
The  proud  Duke  of  Somerset,  first  in  rank  of  all  the 
nobles  whose  origin  permitted  them  to  sit  in  Parliament, 
was  the  ostensible  author  of  the  measure.  But  it  was 
supported,  and,  in  truth,  devised  by  the  Prime  Minister. 

We  are  satisfied  that  the  Bill  was  most  pernicious  ; 
and  we  fear  that  the  motives  which  induced  Sunder- 
land to  firame  it  were  not  honourable  to  him.  But  we 
cannot  deny  that  it  was  supported  by  many  of  the  best 
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and  wisest  men  of  that  age.  Nor  was  this  strange. 
The  royal  prerogative  had,  within  the  memory  of  the 
generation  then  in  the  vigour  of  life,  heen  so"  grossly 
abused,  that  it  was  still  regarded  with  a  jealousy  which, 
when  the  peculiar  situation  of  the  House  of  Brunswick 
is  considered,  may  perhaps  be  called  immoderate.  The 
particular  prerogative  of  creating  peers  had,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Whigs,  been  grossly  abused  by  Queen 
Anne's  last  Ministry ;  and  even  the  Tories  admitted 
that  her  Majesty,  in  swamping,  as  it  has  since  been 
called,  the  Upper  House,  had  done  what  only  an  ex- 
treme case  could  justify.  The  theory  of  the  English 
constitution,  according  to  many  high  authorities,  was 
that  three  independent  powers,  the  sovereign,  the  no- 
bility, and  the  commons,  ought  constantly  to  act  as 
checks  on  each  other.  I£  this  theory  were  sound,  it 
seemed  to  follow  that  to  put  one  of  these  powers  under 
the  absolute  control  of  the  other  two,  was  absurd.  But 
if  the  number  of  peers  were  unlimited,  it  could  not  well 
be  denied  that  the  Upper  House  was  under  the  absolute 
control  of  the  Crown  and  the  Commons,  and  was  in- 
debted only  to  their  moderation  for  any  power  which  it 
might  be  suffered  to  retain. 

Steele  took  part  with  the  Opposition,  Addison  with 
the  Ministers.  Steele,  in  a  paper  called  the  Plebeian, 
vehemently  attacked  the  bill.  Sunderland  called  for 
help  on  Addison,  and  Addison  obeyed  the  call.  In  a 
paper  called  die  Old  Whig,  he  answered,  and  indeed 
refuted  Steele's  arguments.  It  seems  to  us  that  the 
premises  of  both  the  controversialists  were  unsound, 
that,  on  those  premises,  Addison  reasoned  well  and 
Steele  ill,  and  that  consequently  Addison  brought  out 
a  false  conclusion  while  Steele  blundered  upon  the 
truth.     In   style,  in  wit,  and   in  politeness,  Addison 
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maintained  his  supaHiority,  though  the  Old  Whig  is 
hj  no  means  one  of  his  happiest  performances. 

At  first,  both  the  anonymous  opponents  observed  the 
laws  of  [uropriely.  But  at  length  Steele  so  &r  forgot 
himself  as  to  throw  an  odious  imputation  on  the 
morals  of  the  chie&  of  the  administratioOi  Addison 
replied  with  severity,  but,  in  our  opinion,  with  less 
seveiily  than  was  due  to  so  grave  an  oifence  against 
moraUty  and  decorum;  nor  did  he,  in  his  just  anger, 
forget  for  a  moment  the  laws  of  good  taste  and  good 
breeding.  One  caliunny  which  has  been  often  repeated, 
and  never  yet  contradicted,  it  is  our  duty  to  expose.  It 
is  asserted  in  the  Biographia  Britannica,  that  Addison 
designated  Steele  as  ^^  little  Dicky."  This  assertion 
was  repeated  by  Johnson,  who  had  never  seen  the  Old 
Whig,  and  was  therefore  ^Ecusable.  It  has  also  been 
repeated  by  Miss  Aikin,  who  has  seen  the  Old  Whig, 
and  for  whom  therrfore  there  is  less  excuse.  Now,  it 
is  true  that  the  words  ^^  little  Dicky  "  occur  in  the  Old 
Whig,  and  that  Steele's  name  was  Bichard.  It  is 
equally  true  that  the  words  ^^  little  Isaac  "  occur  in  the 
Du^ma,  and  that  Newton's  name  was  Isaac.  But  we 
confidently  afiinn  that  Addison's  httle  Dicky  had  no 
more  to  do  with  Steele,  than  Sheridan's  little  Isaac  with 
Newton.  If  we  apply  the  words  "  little  Dicky  "  to 
Steele,  we  deprive  a  very  lively  and  ingenious  passage, 
not  only  of  all  its  wit,  but  of  all  its  meaning.  Little 
Dicky  was  the  nickname  of  Henry  Norris,  an  actor  of 
remarkably  small  stature,  but  of  great  humour,  who 
played  the  usurer  Gomez,  then  a  most  popular  part, 
in  Diyden's  Spanish  Priar.^  * 

>  We  will  traoseribe  fhe  whole  paragraph.    How  it  ean  erer  have  been 
mlranderBtood  is  uniDtelligible  to  us. 
**  But  our  author's  chief  concern  is  for  the-  poor  House  of  CommoiA 
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The  merited  reproof  which  Steele  had  received^ 
though  softened  by  some  kind  and  courteous  expres- 
sions, galled  him  bitterly.  He  replied  with  little  force 
and  great  acrimony  ;  but  no  rejoinder  appeared.  Ad- 
dison was  fest  hastening  to  his  grave;  and  had,  we 
may  well  suppose,  little  disposition  to  prosecute  a 
quarrel  with  an  old  fiiend.  His  complaint  had  ter- 
minated in  dropsy.  He  bore  up  long  and  manfully. 
But  at  length  he  abandoned  all  hope,  dismissed  his 
physicians,  and  calmly  prepared  himself  to  die. 

His  works  he  intrusted  to  the  care  of  Tickell,  and 
dedicated  them  a  very  few  days  before  his  death  ^ to 
Craggs,  in  a  letter  written  with  the  sweet  and  graceiul 
eloquence  of  a  Saturday's  Spectator.  In  this,  his  last 
composition,  he  alluded  to  his  approaching  end  in  words 
so  manly,  so  cheei'fiil,  and  so  tender,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  read  them  without  tears.  At  the  same  time  he 
earnestly  recommended  the  interests  of  Tickell  to  the 
care  of  Craggs. 

Within  a  few  hours  of  the  time  at  which  this  dedica- 
tion  was  written,  Addison  sent  to  beg  Gay,  who  was 
then  living  by  his  wits  about  town,  to  come  to  Hol- 
land House.  Gay  went,  and  was  received  with  great 
kindness.     To  his  amazement  liis  forgiveness  was  im- 


whom  he  represents  as  naked  and  defenceless,  when  the  Crown,  by  losing 
this  prerogative,  wonld  be  less  able  to  protect  them  against  the  power  of  a 
Honse  of  Lords.  Who  forbears  laughing  when  the  Spanish  Friar  repre* 
sents  little  Dicky,  under  the  person  of  Gomez,  insulting  the  Colonel  that 
^^s  able  to  fVight  him  out  of  his  wits  with  a  single  frown  ?  This  Gomez, 
says  he,  flew  upon  him  like  a  dragon,  got  him  down,  the  Devil  being  strong 
in  him,  and  gave  him  bastinado  on  bastinado,  and  buffet  on  buffet,  which 
the  poor  Colonel,  being  prostrate,  suffered  with  a  most  Christian  patience. 
The  improbability  of  the  fact  never  fails  to  raise  mirth  in  the  audience; 
and  one  may  venture  to  answer  for  a  British  House  of  Conmions,  if  we  may 
guess,  from  its  conduct  hitherto,  that  it  will  scarce  be  either  so  tame  or  ao- 
weak  as  our  author  supposes." 
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plored  by  the  dying  man.  Poor  Gay,  the  most  good- 
natured  and  simple  of  mankind,  could  not  imagine 
what  he  had  to  forgive.  There  was,  however,  some 
wrong,  the  remembrance  of  which  weighed  on  Ad- 
dison's mind,  and  which  he  declared  himself  anxious  to 
repair.  He  was  in  a  state  of  extreme  exhaustion  ;  and 
the  parting  was  doubtless  a  fiiendly  one  on  both  sides. 
Gray  supposed  that  some  plan  to  serve  him  had  been 
in  agitation  at  Court,  and  had  been  frustrated  by 
Addison's  influence.  Nor  is  this  improbable.  Gay 
had  paid  assiduous  court  to  the  royal  family.  But  in 
the  Queen's  days  he  had  been  the  eulogist  of  Boling- 
broke,  and  was  still  connected  with  many  Tories.  It 
is  not  strange  that  Addison,  while  heated  by  conflict, 
should  have  thought  himself  justified  in  obstructing  the 
preferment  of  one  whom  he  might  regard  as  a  political 
enemy.  Neither  is  it  strange  that,  when  reviewing  his 
whole  life,  and  eamesdy  acrutinising  all  hk  motives,  he 
should  think  that  he  had  acted  an  unkind  and  ungen* 
erous  part,  in  using  his  power  against  a  distressed  man  of 
letters,  who  was  as  harmless  and  as  helpless  as  a  child. 

One  inference  may  be  drawn  from  this  anecdote.  It 
appears  that  Addison,  on  his  deathbed,  called  himself 
to  a  strict  account,  and  was  not  at  ease  till  he  had 
asked  pardon  for  an  injury  which  it  was  not  even 
suspected  that  he  had  committed,  for  an  injury  which 
would  have  caused  disquiet  only  to  a  very  tender 
conscience.  Is  it  not  then  reasonable  to  infer  that,  if 
he  had  really  been  guilty  of  forming  a  base  conspiracy 
against  the  fame  and  fortunes  of  a  rival,  he  would  have 
expressed  some  remorse  for  so  serious  a  crime  ?  But 
it  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  arguments  and  evidence 
for  the  defence,  when  there  is  neither  argument  nor 
evidence  for  the  accusation. 
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The  last  moments  of  Addison  were  perfectly  serene. 
His  interview  with  his  son-in-law  is  universally  known* 
"  See,"  he  said,  "  how  a  Christian  can  die."  The 
piety  of  Addison  was,  in  truth,  of  a  singularly  cheerful 
character.  The  feeling  which  predominates  in  all  his 
devotional  writings  is  gratitude.  God  was  to  him  the 
allwise  and  allpowerful  friend  who  had  watched  over 
his  cradle  with  more  than  maternal  tenderness ;  who 
had  listened  to  his  cries  before  they  could  form  them- 
selves in  prayer ;  who  had  preserved  his  youth  from 
the  snares  of  vice ;  who  had  made  his  cup  run  over 
with  worldly  blessings ;  who  had  doubled  the  value  of 
those  blessings,  by  bestowing  a  thank&l  heart  to  enjoy 
them,  and  dear  friends  to  partake  them ;  who  had 
rebuked  the  waves  of  the  Ligurian  gulf,  had  purified 
the  autumnal  air  of  the  Campagna,  and  had  restrained 
the  avalanches  of  Mont  Cenis.  Of  the  Psalms,  his 
fiivourite  was  that  which  represents  the  Ruler  of  all 
things  imder  the  endearing  image  of  a  shepherd,  whose 
crook  guides  the  flock  safe,  through  gloomy  and  deso- 
late glens,  to  meadows  well  watered  and  rich  with 
herbage.  On  that  goodness  to  which  he  ascribed  all 
the  happiness  of  his  life,  he  relied  in  the  hour  of  death 
with  the  love  which  casteth  out  fear.  He  died  on  the 
seventeenth  of  June  1719.  He  had  just  entered  on  his 
forty-eighth  year. 

His  body  lay  in  state  in  the  Jerusal^n  Chamber,  and 
was  borne  thence  to  the  Abbey  at  dead  of  night.  The 
clioir  sang  a  funeral  hymn.  Bishop  Atterbury,  one  of 
diose  Tories  who  had  loved  and  honoured  the  most 
accomplished  of  the  Whigs,  met  the  corpse,  and  led 
the  procession  by  torchlight,  round  the  shrine  of  Saint 
Edward  and  the  graves  of  the  Plantagenets,  to  the 
Chapel  of  Henry  the  Seventh.     On  the  north  side  of 
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that  Chapel,  in  the  vault  of  the  House  of  Albemarle, 
the  coffin  of  Addison  lies  next  to  the  coffin  of  Mon-« 
tague.  Yet  a  few  months;  and  the  same  mourners 
passed  again  along  the  same  aisle.  The  same  sad  an- 
them was  again  chanted.  The  same  vaidt  was  again 
opened ;  and  the  coffin  of  Oraggs  was  placed  close  to 
ti^e  coffin  of  Addison. 

Many  tributes  were  paid  to  the  memory  of  Addison ; 
but  one  alone  is  now  remembered.  Tickell  bewailed 
his  friend  in  an  elegy  which  would  do  honour  to  the 
greatest  name  in  our  literature,  and  which  unites  the 
energy  and  magnific^ice  of  Diyden  to  the  tenderness 
and  purity  of  Cowper.  This  fine  poem  was  prefixed 
to  a  superb  edition  of  Addison's  works,  which  was  pub- 
lished, in  1721,  by  subscription.  The  names  of  the 
subscribers  proved  how  widely  his  fimie  had  been 
spread.  That  his  countrymen  should  be  eager  to 
possess  his  writings,  even  in  a  costly  form,  is  not  won- 
derful. But  it  is  wonderful  that,  though  English  litera- 
ture was  then  little  studied  on  the  continent,  Spanish 
Grandees,  Italian  Prelates,  Marshals  of  France,  shodld 
be  found  in  the  list.  Among  the  most  remarkable 
names  are  those  of  the  Queen  of  Sweden,  of  Prince 
Eugene,  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  of  the  Dukes 
of  Parma,  Modena,  and  Guastalla,  of  the  Doge  of 
Genoa,  of  the  Regent  Orleans,  and  of  Cardinal  Du- 
bois. We  ought  to  add  that  this  edition,  though  emi- 
nently beautiful,  is  in  some  important  points  defective  ; 
nor,  indeed,  do  we  yet  possess  a  complete  collection  of 
Addison's  writings.  , 

It  is  strange  that  neither  his  opulent  and  noble 
widow,  nor  any  of  his  powerfiil  and  attached  friends, 
should  have  thought  of  placing  even  a  simple  tablet, 
inscribed  with  his  name,  on  the  walls  of  the  Abbey. 
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It  was  not  till  three  generations  had  laughed  and  wept 
over  his  pages,  that  the  omission  was  supplied  by  the 
public  veneration.  At  length,  in  our  own  time,  his 
image,  skilfully  graven,  appeared  in  Poet's  Corner.  It 
represents  him,  as  we  can  conceive  him,  clad  in  his 
dressing  gown,  and  freed  from  his  wig,  stepping  from 
his  parlour  at  Chelsea  into  his  trim  little  garden,  with 
the  account  of  the  Everlasting  Club,  or  the  Loves  of 
Hilpa  and  Shalum,  just  finished  for  the  next  day's 
Spectator,  in  his  hand.  Such  a  mark  of  national  re- 
spect was  due  to  the  unsullied  statesman,  to  the  accom- 
plished scholar,  to  the  master  of  pure  English  elo- 
quence,  to  the  consummate  painter  of  Ufe  and  manners. 
It  was  due,  above  all,  to  the  great  satirist,  who  alone 
knew  how  to  use  ridicule  without  abusing  it,  who, 
i^ithout  inflicting  a  wound,  effected  a  great  social 
reform,  and  who  reconciled  wit  and  virtue,  after  a  long 
and  disastrous  separation,  during  which  wit  had  been 
led  astray  by  profligacy,  and  virtue  by  fimaticism. 


BARfeRE.1 

{Edinbur^  Remea,  April,  1844.) 

This  book  has  more  than  one  title  to  onr  serious 
attention.  It  is  an  appeal,  solemnly  made  to  posterity 
by  a  man  who  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  great  events, 
and  who  represents  himself  as  deeply  aggrieved  by  the 
rash  and  malevolent  censure  of  his  contemporaries. 
To  such  an  appeal  we  shall  always  give  ready  audience. 
We  can  peribnn  no  duty  more  useful  to  society,  or  more 
agreeable  to  our  own  feelings,  than  that  of  making, 
as  far  as  our  power  extends,  reparation  to  the  slandered 
and  persecuted  benefactors  of  mankind.  We  therefore 
promptly  took  into  our  consideration  this  copious  apol- 
ogy for  the  life  of  Bertrand  Harare.  We  have  made 
up  our  minds  ;  and  we  now  purpose  to  do  him,  by  the 
blessing  of  God,  foil  and  signal  justice. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  appellant  in  this  case 
does  not  come  into  court  alone.  He  is  attended  to  the 
bar  of  public  opinion  by  two  compurgators,  who  occupy 
highly  honourable  stations.  One  of  these  is  M.  David 
of  Angers,  Member  of  the  Institute,  an  eminent  sculp- 
tor, and,  if  we  have  been  rightly  informed,  a  favourite 
pupil,  though  not  a  kinsman,  of  the  painter  who  bore 
the  same  name.     The  other,  to  whom  we  owe  the  bio- 

i  Memoires  dt  Bertrand  Barire ;  publics  par  MM.  Hippoltte  Garkot. 
Membre  de  la  Chambre  des  D^put^,  et  David  d* Angers,  Membre  de 
rinstitat:  pr^^d^  d*iine  Notice  Historique  par  H.  Cakkot.  4  tomes. 
Pans  :  1843. 
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graphical  preface,  is  M.  Hippolyte  Carnot,  member  of 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  son  of  the  celebrated 
Director.  In  the  judgment  of  M.  David  and  of  M. 
Hippolyte  Camot,  Bardre  was  a  deserving  and  an  ill- 
used  man,  a  man  who,  though  by  no  means  faultless, 
must  yet,  when  due  allowance  is  made  for  the  force  of 
circumstances  and  the  infirmity  of  human  nature,  be 
considered  as  on  the  whole  entitled  to  our  esteem.  It 
will  be  for  the  public  to  determiiie^  after  a  full  hearing, 
whether  the  editors  have,  by  thus  connecting  thefr 
names  with  that  of  Bardre,  raised  his  character  or 
lowered  their  own. 

We  are  not  conscious  that,  when  we  opened  this 
book,  we  were  under  the  influence  of  any  feeling  likely 
to  pervert,  our  judgment.  Undoubtedly,  we  had  long 
entertained  a  most  unfavorable  opinion  of  BarSre ;  but 
to  this  opinion  we  were  not  tied  by  any  passion  or  by 
any  interest.  Our  dislike  was  a  reasonable  dislike,  and 
might  have  been  removed  by  reason.  Indeed  our 
expectation  was,  that  these  Memoira  would  in  some 
measure  clear  Bardre's  &me.  That  he  could  vindicate 
himself  from  all  the  charges  which  had  been  brought 
against  him,  we  knew  to  be  impossible ;  and  his  editors 
admit  that  he  has  not  done  so.  But  we  thought  it 
highly  probable  that  some  grave  accusations  would  be 
refuted,  and  that  many  offences  to  which  he  would  have 
been  forced  to  plead  guilty  would  be  greatly  exten- 
uated. We  were  not  disposed  to  be  severe.  We  were 
fully  aware  that  temptations  such  as  those  to  which  tlie 
members  of  the  Convention  and  of  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety  were  exposed  must  try  severely  the 
strength  of  the  firmest  virtue.  Indeed  our  inclination 
has  always  been  to  regard  with  an  indulgence,  which  to 
some  rigid  moralists  appears  excessive,  those  faults  into 
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which  gentle  and  noble  spirits  are  sometimes  hurried 
by  the  excitement  of  conflict,  by  the  maddening  influ- 
ence of  sympathy,  and  by  iU-r^^ated  zeal  for  a  pub- 
lic cause. 

With  such  feelings  we  read  this  book,  and  compare  i 
it  with  other  accounts  of  the  events  in  which  BarSre 
bore  a  part.  It  is  now  our  duty  to  express  the  opinion 
to  which  this  investigation  has  led  us. 

Our  opinion  then  is  this:  that  Bardre  approached 
nearer  than  any  person  mentioned  in  history  or  fiction, 
whether  man  or  devil,  to  the  idea  of  consummate  and 
universal  depravity.  In  him  the  qualities  which  are 
the  proper  objects  of  hatred,  and  the  qualities  which 
are  the  proper  objects  of  contempt,  preserve  an  exquisite 
and  absolute  harmony.  In  almost  every  particular  sort 
of  wickedness  he  has  had  rivals.  His  sensuality  was 
immoderate;  but  this  was  a  failing 'common  to  him 
with  many  great  and  amiable  men.  There  have  been 
many  men  as  cowardly  as  he,  some  as  cruel,  a  few  as 
mean,  a  few  as  impudent.  There  may  also  have  been 
as  great  liars,  though  we  never  met  with  them  or  read 
of  them.  But  when  we  put  every  tiling  together,  sen* 
suality,  poltroonery,  baseness,  effirontery,  mendacity, 
barbarity,  the  result  is  something  which  in  a  novel  we 
should  condemn  as  caricature,  and  to  which,  we  ven- 
ture to  say,  no  parallel  can  be  found  in  history. 

It  would  be  grossly  unjust,  we  acknowledge,  to  try  a 
man  situated  as  Bardre  was  by  a  severe  standard.  Nor 
have  we  done  so.  We  have  formed  our  opinion  of  him 
by  comparing  him,  not  with  politicians  of  stainless 
character,  not  with  Chancellor  D'Aguesseau,  or  Geneiul 
Washington,  or  Mr.  Wilberforce,  or  Earl  Grey,  but 
with  his  own  colleagues  of  the  Mountain.  That  party 
included  a  considerable  nimiber  of  the  worst  men  that 
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ever  lived ;  but  we  see  in  it  nothing  like  BarSre.    Com- 
pared with  him,  Fouch^  seems  honest ;   Billaud  seems 
humane ;  Hubert  seems  to  rise  into  dignity.     Eveiy 
other  chief  of  a  party,  says  M.  Hippolyte  Camot,  has 
found  apologists :  one  set  of  men  exalts  the  Girondists  ; 
another  set  justifies  Danton;   a  third  deifies  Robes* 
pierre :  but  Bardre  has  remained  without  a  defender. 
We  venture  to  suggest  a  very  simple  solution  of  this 
phenomenon.     All  the  other  diiefs  of  parties  had  some 
good   quaUties ;   and  Bardre  had  none.     The  genius, 
courage,  patriotism,  and  humanity   of  the   Girondist 
statesmen  more  than  atoned  for  what  was  culpable  in 
their  conduct,  and  should  have  protected  them  fi*om 
the  insult  of  being  compared  with  such   a  thing  as 
Bardre.     Danton   and   Robespierre  were  indeed  bad 
men ;  but  in  both  of  them  some  important  parts  of  the 
mind  remiuned  ^ound.     Danton  was  brave  and  reso- 
lute, fond  of  pleasure,  of  power,  and  of  distinction,  with 
vehement  passions,  with  lax  principles,  but  with  some 
kind  and  manly  feelings,  capable  of  great  crimes,  but 
capable  also  of  friendship   and   of  compassion.     He, 
therefore,  naturally  finds  admirers  among  persons  of 
bold  and  sanguine  dispositions.     Robespierre  was  a 
vain,  envious,  and  suspicious  man,  with  a  hard  heart, 
weak  nerves,  and  a  gloomy  temper.     But  we  cannot 
with  truth  deny  that  he  was,  in  the  vulgar  sense  of  the 
word,  disinterested,  that  his  private  life  was  correct,  or 
that  he  was  sincerely  zealous  for  his  own  system  of 
politics  and  morals.     He,  therefore,  naturally  finds  ad- 
mirers among  honest  but  moody  and  bitter  democrats. 
If  no  class  has  taken  the  reputation  of  Bardre  under  its 
patronage,  the  reason  is  plain :  Bardre  had  not  a  single 
virtue,  nor  even  the  semblance  of  one. 

It  is  true  that  he  was  not,  as  fiir  as  we  are  able  to 
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judge,  oii^all J  of  a  savage  disposition  ;  but  this  cir- 
cumstance seems  to  us  onlj  to  aggravate  his  guilt. 
There  are  some  unhappy  men  constitutionally  prone  to 
the  darker  passions,  men  all  whose  blood  is  ^dl,  and  to 
whom  bitter  words  and  harsh  actions  are  as  natural  as 
snailing  and  biting  to  a  ferocious  dog.  To  come  into 
the  world  with  this  wretched  mental  disease  is  a  greater 
calamity  than  to  be  bom  blind  or  deaf.  A  man  who, 
having  such  a  temper,  keeps  it  in  subjection,  and  con- 
strains himself  to  behave  habitually  with  justice  and 
humanity  towards  those  who  are  in  his  power,  seems  to 
us  worthy  of  the  highest  admiration.  There  have  been 
instances  of  this  self-command;  and  they  are  among 
the  most  signal  triumphs  of  philosophy  and  religion. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  man  who,  having  be^i  blessed  by 
nature  with  a  bland  disposition,  gradually  brings  him- 
self to  inflict  misery  on  his  fellow-<;reatures  with  indif- 
ference, with  satisfaction,  and  at  length  with  a  hideous 
rapture,  deserves  to  be  regarded  as  a  portent  of  wicked- 
ness ;  and  such  a  man  was  Bardre.  The  history  of  his 
downward  progress  is  fiiU  of  instruction.  Weakness, 
cowardice,  and  fickleness  were  bom  with  him ;  the  best 
quality  which  he  received  from  nature  was  a  good  tem- 
per. These,  it  is  true,  are  not  very  promising  mate- 
rials ;  yet,  out  of  materials  as  unpromising,  high  senti- 
ments of  piety  and  of  honour  have  sometimes  made 
martyrs  and  heroes.  Rigid  principles  ofiien  do  for 
feeble  minds  what  stays  do  for  feeble  bodies.  But 
Bardre  had.no  principles  at  all.  His  character  was 
equally  destitute  of  natural  and  of  acquired  strength. 
Neither  in  the  commerce  of  life,  nor  in  books,  did  we 
ever  become  acquainted  with  any  mind  so  unstable,  so 
utterly  destitute  of  tone,  so  incapable  of  independent 
thought  and  earnest  preference,  so  ready  to  take  im- 
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pressions  and  so  ready  to  lose  them.  He  resembled 
those  creepers  which  must  lean  on  something,  and 
vfhich,  as  soon  as  their  prop  is  removed,  fall  down  in 
utter  helplessness.  He  could  no  more  stand  up,  erect, 
and  self-supported,  in  any  cause,  than  the  ivy  can  rear 
itself  like  the  oak,  or  the  wild  vine  shoot  to  heaven 
like  the  cedar  of  Lebanon.  It  is  barely  possible  that^ 
under  good  guidance  and  in  favourable  oircumstanoes« 
such  a  man  mi^t  have  slipped  through  life  without 
discredit*  But  the  unseaworthy  craft,  which  even  in 
still  water  would  have  been  in  danger  of  going  down 
fi'om  its  own  rottenness,  was  launched  on  a  raging 
ocean,  amidst  a  storm  in  which  a  whole  armada  of  gal- 
lant ships  was  cast  away.  The  weakest  and  most  ser- 
vile of  human  beings  found  himself  on  a  sudden  an 
actor  in  a  Revolution  which  convulsed  tlie  whole  civ- 
ilised world*  At  first  he  fell  under  the  influence  of 
humane  and  moderate  men,  and  talked  the  language 
of  humanity  and  moderation.  But  he  soon  found  himn 
self  surrounded  by  fierce  and  resolute  spirits,  scared  by 
no  danger  and  restrained  by  no  scruple.  He  had  to 
choose  whether  he  would  be  their  victim  or  their 
accomplice.  His  choice  was  soon  made.  He  tasted 
blood,  and  felt  no  loathing:  he  tasted  it  again,  and 
liked  it  well.  Cruelty  became  with  him,  first  a  habit, 
then  a  passion,  at  last  a  madness.  So  complete  and 
rapid  was  the  degeneracy  of  his  nature,  that,  within  a 
very  few  months  after  the  time  when  he  had  passed  for 
a  good-natured  man,  he  had  brought  himself  to  look  on 
the  despair  and  misery  of  his  fdlow-creatures  with  a 
glee  resembling  that  of  the  fiends  whom  Dante  saw 
watching  the  pool  of  seething  pitch  in  Malebdge.  He 
had  many  associates  in  guilt ;  but  he  distinguished 
himself  £rom  them  all  by  the  Bacchanalian  exultati<»i 
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which  he  seemed  to  feel  in  the  work  of  death.  He 
was  drank  with  innocent  and  noble  blood,  langhed  and 
shonted  as  he  butchered,  and  howled  strange  songs  and 
reeled  in  strange  dances  amidst  the  carnage.  Then 
came  a  sudden  and  violent  turn  of  fortune.  The  mis- 
erable man  was  hurled  down  from  the  height  of  power 
to  hopeless*  ruin  and  infamy.  The  shock  sobered  him 
at  once.  The  iumes  of  his  horrible  mtoxication  pa^ed 
away.  But  he  was  now  so  irrecoverably  depraved  that 
the  discipline  of  advexteity  only  drove  him  Airther  into 
wickedness.  Ferocious  vices,  of  which  he  had  never 
been  suspected,  had  been  developed  in  hhn  by  power. 
A^aother  class  of  vices,  less  hateful  perhaps,  but  more 
iespicable,  was  now  developed  in  him  by  poverty  and 
disgrace.  Having  appalled  the  whole  world  by  great 
crimes  perpetarated  under  the  pretence  of  zeal  for  lib- 
erty, he  became  the  meanest  of  all  the  tools  of  despo- 
tism. It  is  not  easy  to  settle  ihe  order  of  precedence 
among  his  vices  ^  but  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  his 
baseness  was,  on  the  whole,  a  rarer  and  more  marvel- 
lous thing  than  his  cruelty. 

This  is  the  view  which  we  have  long  taken  of  B»- 
rdre^s  character ;  but,  till  we  read  these  Memoirs,  we 
held  our  opinion  with  the  diffidence  which  becomes  a 
judge  who  has  <mly  heard  one  side.  The  case  seined 
strong,  and  in  parts  unanswerable:  yet  we  did  not 
know  what  the  accused  party  might  have  to  say  for 
himself;  and,  not  being  much  inclined  to  take  our  fel- 
low-creatures either  foe  angdLs  of  light  or  for  angels  of 
darkness,  we  could  not  but  feel  some  suspicion  that  his 
offences  had  been  exaggerated.  That  suspicion  is  now 
at  an  end.  The  vindication  is  before  ns.  It  occupies 
four  volumes.  It  was  the  work  of  forty  years.  It 
would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  it  does  nol  rdute  «very 
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serious  charge  which  admitted  of  refutation.  How 
many  serious  charges,  then,  are  here  refuted?  Not 
a  single  one.  Most  of  the  imputations  which  have 
been  thrown  on  Bardre  he  does  not  even  notice.  In 
such  cases,  of  course,  judgment  must  go  against  him  by 
de&ult.  The  fact  is,  that  nothing  can  be  more  meagre 
and  uninteresting  than  his  account  of  the  'great  public 
transactions  in  which  he  was  engaged.  He  gives  us 
hardly  a  word  of  new  information  respecting  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  ;  and,  by 
way  of  compensation,  tells  us  long  stories  about  things 
which  happened  before  he  emerged  from  obscurity,  and 
after  he  had  again  sunk  into  it.  Nor  is  this  the  worst. 
As  soon  as  he  ceases  to  write  trifles,  he  begins  to  write 
lies ;  and  such  lies !  A  man  who  has  never  been  within 
the  tropics  does  not  know  what  a  thunderstorm  means ; 
a  man  who  has  never  looked  on  Niagara  has  but  a  faint 
idea  of  a  cataract ;  and  he  who  has  not  read  Bar^re's 
Memoirs  may  be  said  not  to  know  what  it  is  to  lie. 
Among  the  numerous  classes  which  make  up  the  great 
genus  Mendaeiumy  the  Mendadum  Vasconicum^  or 
Grascon  lie,  has,  during  some  centuries,  been  highly  es- 
teemed as  peculiarly  circumstantial  and  peculiarly  impu- 
dent ;  and,  among  the  Mendacia  VcMconica^  the  Mender 
ciwm  Barerianum  is,  without  doubt,  the  finest  species. 
It  is  indeed  a  superb  variety,  and  quite  throws  into  the 
shade  some  Mendacia  which  we  are  used  to  regard  with 
admiration.  The  Mendadum  Wraxallianum^  for  ex- 
ample, though  by  no  means  to  be  despised,  will  not 
sustain  the  comparison  for  a  moment.  Seriously,  we 
think  that  M.  Hippulyte  Camot  is  much  to  blame  in  this 
matter.  We  can  hardly  suppose  him  to  be  worse  read 
than  om*selves  in  the  history  of  the  Convention,  a  his- 
tory which  must   intei*est  him  deeply,  not  only  as  a 
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Fi*enchman,  but  also  as  a  son.  He  must,  therefore,  be 
perfectlj  aware  that  many  of  the  most  important  state- 
ments which  these  volumes  contain  are  falsehoods, 
such  as  Comeille's  Dorante,  or  Moliere's  Scapin,  or 
Colin  d'Harleville's  Monsieur  de  Crac  would  have  been 
ashamed  to  utter.  We  are  &r,  indeed,  from  holding 
M.  Hippolyte  Camot  answerable  for  Barere's  want  of 
veracity ;  but  M.  Hippolyte  Camot  has  arranged  these 
Memoirs,  has  introduced  them  to  the  world  by  a  lauda- 
tory preface,  has  described  them  as  documents  of  great 
liistorical  value,  and  has  illustrated  them  by  notes.  We 
cannot  but  think  that,  by  acting  thus,  he  contracted 
some  obligations  of  which  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
at  all  aware ;  and  that  he  ought  not  to  have  suffered  any 
monstrous  fiction  to  go  forth  under  the  sanction  of  his 
name,  without  adding  a  line  at  the  foot  of  the  page  for 
the  puipose  of  cautioning  the  reader. 

We  will  content  ourselves  at  present  with  pointing 
out  two  instances  of  Barere's  wilful  and  deliberate  men- 
dacity ;  namely,  his  account  of  the  death  of  Marie  An- 
toinette, and  his  account  of  the  death  of  the  Girondists. 
His  account  of  the  death  of  Marie  Antoinette  is  as  fol- 
lows:— ^^Robespierre  in  his  turn  proposed  that  the 
members  of  the  Capet  fiunily  should  be  banished,  and 
that  Marie  Antoinette  should  be  brought  to  trial  before 
the  Revolutionary  Tribunal.  He  would  have  been 
better  employed  in  concerting  military  measures  which 
might  have  repaired  our  disasters  in  Belgium,  and  might 
have  airested  the  progress  of  the  enemies  of  the  Revo- 
lution in  the  west." — (Vol.  ii.  p.  312.) 

Now,  it  is  notorious  tliat  Marie  Antoinette  was  sent 
before  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  not  at  Robespierre's 
instance,  but  in  direct  opposition  to  Robespierre's  wislies. 
W^e  will  cite  a  single  authority,  which  is  quite  decisive. 
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Bonaparte^  who  had  no  concavable  motave  to  disguise 
the  truth,  who  had  the  best  opportunities  of  knowing 
the  truthf  and  who,  after  his  marriage  with  the  Arch- 
duchess, naturally  felt  an  interest  in  the  fate  of  his 
wife's  kinswoman,  distinctly  affirmed  that  Robespierre 
opposed  the  trying  of  the  Queen.  ^  Who,  then,  was 
the  person  who  really  did  propose  that  the  Capet  &mily 
should  be  banished,  and  that  Marie  Antoinette  should 
be  tried  ?  Full  information  will  be  found  in  the  Jfbf»- 
iteur.^  From  that  valuable  record  it  appears  that,  on 
the  first  of  August  1798,  an  orator,  deputed  by  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety,  addressed  the  Convention 
in  a  long  and  elaborate  discourse.  He  asked,  in  pa»- 
sionate  language,  how  it  happened  that  the  eaemies  of 
the  republic  still  c(»itinued  to  hope  for  success.  ^^  Is 
it,"  he  cried,  '^  because  we  have  too  long  foigotten  the 
crimes  of  the  Austrian  woman  ?  Is  it  because  we  have 
shown  so  strange  an  indulgence  to  the  race  of  our  an- 
cient tyrants  ?  It  is  time  that  this  unwise  apathy  should 
cease ;  it  is  time  to  extirpate  &om  the  soil  of  the  Re- 
public the  last  roots  of  royalty.  As  for  the  children 
of  Louis  the  conspirator,  they  are  hostages  fer  the  Re- 
public. The  charge  of  their  maintenance  shall  be 
reduced  to  what  is  necessary  for  the  food  and  keep  of 
two  individuals.  The  public  treasure  shall  no  longer 
be  lavished  on  creatures  who  have  too  long  been  con- 
sidered as  privileged.  But  behind  them  lurks  a  woman 
who  has  been  the  cause  of  all  the  disasters  of  France, 
and  whose  share  in  eveiy  project  adverse  to  the  revolu- 
tion has  long  been  known.  National  justice  claims  its 
rights  over  her.  It  is  to  the  tribunal  appointed  for  the 
trial  of  conspirators  that  she  ought  to  be  sent.     It  is 

»  0'Meara*s  Voice  from  8(.  Helena,  ii.  170. 
s  Momteur,  2iid,  7th,  and  9tfa  of  August,  1798. 
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only  by  striking  the  Austrian  woman  that  you  can  make 
Francis  and  George,  Charles  and  William,  sensible  of 
the  crimes  which  their  ministers  and  their  armies  have 
committed."  The  speaker  concluded  by  moving  that 
Marie  Antoinette  should  be  brought  to  judgment,  and 
should,  for  that  end,  be  forthwith  transferred  to  the 
Conciergerie ;  and  that  all  the  members  of  the  house  of 
Capet,  with  the  exception  of  those  who  were  under  the 
sword  of  the  law,  and  of  the  two  children  of  Louis, 
should  be  banished  from  the  French  territory.  The 
motion  was  carried  without  debate. 

Now,  who  was  the  person  who  made  this  speech  and 
this  motion  ?  It  was  Bardre  himself.  It  is  clear,  then, 
that  Bar^re  attributed  his  own  mean  insolence  and  bap- 
barity  to  one  who,  whatever  his  crimes  may  have  been, 
was  in  this  matter  innocent.  The  only  question  re> 
maining  is,  whether  Bartre  was  misled  by  his  memory, 
or  wrote  a  deUberate  falsehood. 

We  are  convinced  that  he  wrote  a  deUberate  &l8e- 
hood.  His  memory  is  described  by  his  editors  as 
remarkably  good,  and  must  have  been  bad  indeed  if  he 
could  not  remember  such  a  fsLCt  as  this.  It  is  true  that 
the  number  of  murders  in  which  he  subsequently  bore 
a  part  was  so  great  that  he  might  well  confound  one 
with  another,  that  he  might  weU  forget  what  part  of 
the  daily  hecatomb  was  consigned  to  death  by  himself, 
and  what  part  by  his  colleagues.  But  two  circum- 
stances make  it  quite  incredible  that  the  share  which 
he  took  in  the  death  of  Marie  Antoinette  should  have 
escaped  his  recollection.  She  was  one  of  his  earliest 
victims.  She  was  one  of  his  most  illustrious  victims. 
The  most  hardened  assassin  remembers  the  first 
time  diat  he  shed  blood;  and  the  widow  of  Louis 
was  no  ordinary  sufferer.     If  the  question  had  beeji 
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about  some  milliner,  butchered  for  hiding  in  her  garret 
her  brother  Yfho  had  let  drop  a  word  against  the 
Jacobin  club — if  the  question  had  been  about  some 
old  nun,  dragged  to  death  for  having  mumbled  what 
were  called  fanatical  words  over  her  beads — Barere's 
memory  might  well  have  deceived  him.  It  would  be 
as  unreasonable  to  expect  him  to  remember  all  the 
wretches  whom  he  slew  as  all  the  pinches  of  snuff  that 
he  took.  But,  though  Bardre  murdered  manj  hun- 
dreds of  human  beings,  he  murdered  only  one  Queen. 
That  he,  a  small  country  lawyer,  who,  a  few  years 
before,  would  have  thought  himself  honoured  by  a 
glance  or  a  word  from  the  daughter  of  so  many  Css- 
sais,  should  call  her  the  Austrian  woman,  should  send 
her  from  jail  to  jail,  should  deliver  her  over  to  the 
executioner,  was  surely  a  great  event  in  his  life. 
Whether  he  had  reason  to  be  proud  of  it  or  ashamed 
of  it,  is  a  question  on  which  we  may  perhaps  differ 
from  his  editors ;  but  they  will  admit,  we  think,  that  he 
could  not  have  forgotten  it. 

We,  therefore,  confidently  charge  Bardre  with  hav- 
ing written  a  deliberate  fiJsehood;  and  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  we  never,  in  the  course  of  any 
historical  researches  that  we  have  happened  to  make, 
fell  in  with  a  falsehood  so  audacious,  except  only  the 
fidsehood  which  we  are  about  to  expose. 

Of  the  proceeding  against  the  Gircmdists,  Bardre 
speaks  with  just  severity.  He  calls  it  an  atrocious  in- 
justice perpetrated  against  the  legislators  of  the  republic 
He  complains  that  distinguished  deputies,  who  ought  to 
have  been  readmitted  to  their  seats  in  the  Convention, 
were  sent  to  the  scaffold  as  conspirators.  The  day,  he 
exclaims,  was  a  day  of  mourning  for  France.  It  muti* 
lated   the   national   representation ;    it   weakened   the 
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sacred  principle,  that  the  delegates  of  the  people  were 
inviolable.  He  protests  that  he  had  no  share  in  the 
guilt.  ^^  I  have  had,"  he  says,  '^  the  patience  to  go 
throu^  the  Momteur^  extracting  all  the  charges  brought 
against  deputies,  and  all  the  decrees  for  arresting  and 
impeaching  deputies.  Nowhere  will  you  find  my  name. 
I  never  brought  a  charge  against  any  of  my  colleagues, 
or  made  a  report  against  any,  or  drew  up  an  impeach- 
ment against  any."  ^ 

Now,  we  affirm  that  this  is  a  lie.  We  affirm  that 
Bardre  himself  took  the  lead  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Convention  against  the  Girondists.  We  affirm  that  he, 
on  the  twenty-eighth  of  July  1793,  proposed  a  decree 
for  bringing  nine  Girondist  deputies  to  trial,  aad  for 
patting  to  death  sixteen  other  Girondist  deputies  with- 
out any  trial  at  all.  We  affirm  that,  when  the  accused 
deputies  had  been  brought  to  trial,  and  when  some 
apprehension  arose  that  their  eloquence  might  produce 
an  effect  even  on  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  Barere 
did,  on  the  8th  of  Brumaire,  second  a  motion  for  a 
decree  authorising  the  tribunal  to  decide  without  hear- 
ing out  the  defence ;  and,  for  the  truth  of  every  one  of 
these  things  so  affirmed  by  us,  we  appeal  to  that  very 
Maniteur  to  which  Barere  has  dared  to  appeal.^ 

What  M.  Hippolyte  Carnot,  knowing,  as  he  must 
know,  that  this  book  contains  such  falsehoods  as  those 
which  we  have  exposed,  can  have  meant,  when. he  de- 
scribed it  as  a  valuable  addition  to  our  stock  of  histori- 
cal information,  passes  our  comprehension.  When  a 
man  is  not  ashamed  to  tell  lies  about  events  which  took 
place  before  hundreds  of  witnesses,  and  which  are  re- 

« Vol.  n.  407. 

s  JHoniteur,  81st  July,  1708,  and  Nonidi,  first  Decade  of  Brumaire,  in  the 
ywra. 
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corded  in  well-kncwn  and  axxessible  books,  what  credit 
can  we  give  to  his  account  of  things  done  in  comers  ? 
No  historian  who  does  not  wish '  to  be  laughed  at  will 
ever  cite  the  unsupported  authority  of  Bardre  as  suffi- 
cient to  prove  any  fact  whatever.  The  only  thing,  as 
far  as  we  can  see,  on  which  these  volumes  throw  any 
light,  is  the  exceeding  baseness  of  the  author. 

So  much  for  the  veracity  of  the  Memoirs.  In  a 
literary  point  of  view,  they  are  beneath  criticism. 
They  are  as  shallow,  flippant,  and  affected,  as  Bardre's 
oratory  in  the  Convention.  They  are  also,  what  his  orar 
tory  in  the  Convention  was  not,  utterly  insipid.  In  &ct, 
they  are  the  mere  dregs  and  rinsings  of  a  bottle  of  which 
even  the  first  &oth  was  but  of  very  questionable  flavour. 

We  will  now  try  to  present  our  readers  with  a 
sketch  of  this  man's  life.  We  shall,  of  course,  make 
very  sparing  use  indeed  of  his  own  Memoirs ;  and 
never  without  distrust,  except  where  they  are  con- 
firmed by  other  evidence. 

Bertrand  Bardre  was  bom  in  the  year  1755,  at 
Tarbes  in  Gascony.  His  fiither  was  the  proprietor  of 
a  small  estate  at  Yieuzac,  in  the  beautifiil  vale  of 
Argelds.  Bertrand  always  loved  to  be  called  Bardre 
de  Yieuzac,  and  flattered  himself  with  the  hope  that, 
by  the  help  of  this  feudal  addition  to  his  name,  he 
might  pass  for  a  gentleman.  He  was  educated  for  the 
bar  at  Toulouse,  the  seat  of  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
parliaments  of  the  kingdom,  practised  as  an  advocate 
with  considerable  success,  and  wrote  some  small  pieces,  ' 
which  he  sent  to  the  principal  literary  societies  in  the 
south  of  France.  Among  provincial  towns,  Toulouse 
seems  to  have  been  remarkably  rich  in  indifferent 
versifiers  and  critics.  It  gloried  especially  in  one 
venerable  institution,  called  the  Academy  of  the  Floral 
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Games.  This  body  held  every  year  a  grand  meeting, 
which  was  a  snbject  of  intense  interest  to  the  whole 
city,  and  at  which  flowers  of  gold  and  silver  were  given 
as  prizes  for  odes,  for  idyls,  and  for  something  that  was 
called  eloquence.  These  bounties  produced  of  course 
the  ordinary  efiect  of  bounties,  and  turned  people  who 
might  have  been  thriving  attorneys  and  usefiil  apoth^ 
caries  into  small  wits  and  bad  poets.  Bardre  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  so  lucky  as  to  obtain  any  of  these 
precious  flowers;  but  one  of  his  performances  was 
mentioned  with  honour.  At  Montauban  he  was  more 
fortunate.  The  Academy  of  that  town  bestowed  on 
him  several  prizes,  one  for  a  panegyric  on  Louis  the 
Twelfth,  in  which  the  blessings  of  monarchy  and  the 
loyalty  of  the  French  nation  were  set  forth;  and 
another  for  a  panegyric  on  poor  Franc  de  Pompignan, 
in  which,  as  may  easily  be  supposed,  the  philosophy  of 
the  eighteenth  century  was  sharply  assailed.  Then 
Bardre  found  an  old  stone  inscribed  with  three  Latin 
words,  and  wrote  a  dissertation  upon  it,  which  pro- 
cured him  a  seat  in  a  learned  Assembly,  called  the 
Toulouse  Academy  of  Sciences,  Inscriptions,  and  Po- 
lite Literature.  At  length  the  doors  of  the  Academy 
of  the  Floral  Games  were  opened  to  so  much  merit. 
Bardre,  in  his  thirty-third  year,  took  his  seat  as  one  of 
that  illustrious  brotherhood,  and  made  an  inaugural 
oration  which  ^was  greatly  admired.  He  apologises  for 
roeounting  these  triumphs  of  his  youthful  genius.  We 
own  that  we  cannot  Uame  him  for  dwelling  long  on 
the  least  disgraceful  portion  of  his  existence.  To  send 
in  declamations  for  prizes  offered  by  provincial  acade- 
mies is  indeed  no  very  useftd  or  dignified  employment 
for  a  bearded  man ;  but  it  would  have  been  well  if 
Bardre  had  always  been  so  employed. 
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In  1785  he  married  a  young  lady  of  considerable 
fortune.  Whether  she  was  in  other  respects  qualified 
to  make  a  home  happy,  is  a  point  respecting  which  we 
are  imperfectly  informed.  In  a  little  work,  entitled 
Melancholy  Pages^  which  was  written  in  1797,  Bar^re 
avers  that  his  marriage  was  one  of  mere  convenience, 
that  at  the  altar  his  heart  was  heavy  with  sorrowful 
forebodings,  that  he  turned  pale  as  he  pronounced  the 
solemn  '^  Yes,"  that  unbidden  tears  rolled  down  his 
cheeks,  that  his  mother  shared  his  presentiment,  and 
that  the  evil  omen  was  accon^lished.  *'  My  marriage," 
he  says,  «  was  one  of  the  most  unhappy  of  marriages." 
So  romantic  a  tale,  told  by  so  noted  a  har,  did  not 
command  our  belief.  We  were,  therefore,  not  much 
surpiised  to  discover  that,  in  his  Memoirs,  he  calls  his 
wife  a  most  amiable  woman,  and  declares  that,  afler  he 
had  been  united  to  her  six  years,  he  found  her  as 
amiable  as  ever.  He  complains,  indeed,  that  she  was 
too  much  attached  to  royalty  and  to  the  old  supersti- 
tion ;  but  he  assures  us  that  his  respect  for  her  virtues 
induced  him  to  tolerate  her  prejudices.  Now  Bardre, 
at  the  time  of  his  marriage,  was  himself  a  Royalist  and 
a  Catholic.  He  had  gained  one  prize  by  flattering  the 
Throne,  and  another  by  defending  the  Church.  It  is 
hardly  possible,  therefore,  that  disputes  about  politics 
or  religion  should  have  embittered  his  domestic  life  till 
some  time  after  he  became  a  husband.  Our  own 
guess  is,  that  his  wife  was,  as  he  says,  a  virtuous  and 
amiable  woman,  and  that  she  did  her  best  to  make  him 
happy  during  some  years.  It  seems  clear  that,  when 
circumstances  developed  the  latent  atrocity  of  his 
character,  she  could  no  longer  endure  him,  refused  to 
see  him,  and  sent  back  his  letters  unopened.  Then  it 
was,  we  imagine,  that  he  invented  the  fable  about  his 
distress  on  his  wedding  day. 
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In  1788  Bardre  paid  his  first  visit  to  Paris,  attended 
reviews,  heard  Laharpe  at  the  Ljcaeum,  and  Condorcet 
at  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  stared  at  the  envoys  of 
Tippoo  Sahib,  saw  the  Royal  Family  dine  at  Versailled, 
and  kq>t  a  journal  in  which  he  noted  down  adventures 
and  speculations.  Some  parts  of  this  journal  are  printed 
in  the  first  volume  of  the  work  before  us,  and  are  cer- 
tainly most  characteristic.  The  worst  vices  of  the  writer 
had  not  yet  shown  themselves ;  but  the  weakness  which 
was  the  parent  of  those  vices  appears  in  every  line.  His 
levity,  his  inconsistency,  his  servility,  were  already  what 
they  were  to  the  last.  All  his  opinions,  all  his  feelings, 
spin  round  and  round  like  a  weathercock  in  a  whirlwind. 
Nay,  the  very  impressions  which  he  receives  through 
his  senses  are  not  the  same  two  days  together.  He  sees 
Louis  the  Sixteenth,  and  is  so  much  blinded  by  loyalty 
as  to  find  his  Majesty  handsome.  ^'  I  fixed  my  eyes," 
be  says,  ^^  with  a  Uvely  curiosity  on  his  fine  counte- 
nance, which  I  thought  open  and  noble.''  The  next 
time  that  the  king  appears  all  is  altered.  His  Majesty's 
eyes  are  without  the  smallest  expression ;  he  has  a  vul- 
gar laugh  which  se^ns  like  idiocy,  an  ignoble  figure,  an 
awkward  gait,  and  the  look  of  a  big  boy  ill  broiight  up. 
It  is  the  same  with  more  important  questions.  Bardre 
is  for  the  parliaments  on  the  Monday  and  against  the 
parKaments  on  the  Tuesday,  for  feudality  in  the  morn- 
ing and  against  feudality  in  the  afternoon.  One  day 
he  admires  the  EngUsh  constitution :  then  he  shudders 
to  think  that,  in  the  struggles  by  which  that  constitu- 
tion had  been  obtained,  the  barbarous  islanders  had 
murdered  a  king,  and  gives  the  preference  to  the  con- 
stitution of  Beam.  Beam,  he  says,  has  a  sublime  con- 
stitution, a  beautiful  constitution.  There  the  nobility 
and  clergy  meet  in  one  house  and  the  Commons  in  an- 
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other.  If  the  houses  differ,  the  King  has  the  casting 
vote.  A  few  weeks  later  we  find  him  raving  against 
the  principles  of  this  sublime  and  beautiful  constitution. 
To  admit  deputies  of  the  nobility  and  clergy  into  the 
legislature,  is,  he  says,  neither  more  nor  less  than  to 
admit  enemies  of  the  nation  into  the  legislature. 

In  this  state  of  mind,  without  one  settled  purpose  or 
opinion,  the  slave  of  the  last  world,  royahst,  aristocrat, 
democrat,  according  to  the  prevailing  sentiment  of  the 
coffee-house  or  drawing-room  into  which  he  had  jost 
looked,  did  Bardre  enter  into  public  life.  The  States- 
General  had  been  summoned.  Bardre  went  down  to  his 
own  province,  was  there  elected  one  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Third  Estate,  and  returned  to  Paris  in 
May  1789. 

A  great  crisis,  often  predicted,  had  at  last  arrived. 
In  no  country,  we  conceive,  have  intellectual  freedom 
and  political  servitude  existed  together  so  long  as    in 
France,  during  the  seventy  or  eighty  yeais  which  pre- 
ceded the  last  convocation  of  the  Orders.      Ancient 
abuses  and  new  theories  flourished  in  equal  vigonr  side 
by  side.     The  people,  having  no  constitutional  means 
of  checking  even  the  most   flagitious   misgovemment, 
were  indemnified  for  oppression  by  being  suffered  to  lux- 
uriate in  anarchical  speculation,  and  to  deny  or  ridicule 
every  principle  on  which  the  institutions  of  the  state 
reposed.     Neither  those  who  attribute  the  down&ll  of 
the  old  French  institutions  to  the  public  grievances,  nor 
those  who  attribute  it  to  the  doctrines  of  the  philoso- 
phers, appear  to  us  to  have  taken  into  their  view  more 
than  one  half  of  the  subject.     Grievances  as  heavy 
have  often  been  endured  without  producing  a  revolu- 
tion ;    doctrines  as  bold  have  often  been  propounded 
without  producing  a  revolution.    The  question,  whethet 
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the  French  nation  was  alienated  from  its  old  polity  by 
the  follies  and  vices  of  the  Viziers  and  Sultans  who 
piQaged  and  disgraced  it,  or  by  the  writings  of  Voltaire 
and  Rousseaa,  seems  to  ns  as  idle  as  the  question 
whether  it  was  fire  or  gunpowder  that  blew  up  the 
mills  at  Hounslow.  Neither  cause  would  have  sufficed 
alone.  Tyranny  may  last  through  ages  where  discus* 
sion  is  suppressed.  Discussion  may  safely  be  left  free 
by  rulers  who  act  on  popular  principles.  But  combine 
a  press  like  that  of  London  with  a  government  like 
that  of  St.  Petersburg ;  and  the  inevitable  effect  will 
be  an  explosion  that  will  shake  the  world.  So  it  was 
in  France.  Despotism  and  License,  mingled  in  un- 
blessed union,  engendered  that  mighty  Revolution  in 
which  the  lineaments  of  both  parents  were  strangely 
blended.  The  long  gestation  was  accomplished  ;  and 
Europe  saw,  with  mixed  hope  and  teiTor,  that  agonis- 
ing travail  and  that  portentous  birth. 

Among  the  crowd  of  legislators  which  at  this  junc- 
ture poured  from  all  the  provinces  of  France  into 
Paris,  Bar^re  made  no  contemptible  figure.  The  opin- 
ions which  he  for  the  moment  professed  were  popular, 
yet  not  extreme.  His  character  was  fiiir ;  his  personal 
advantages  are  said  to  have  been  considerable;  and, 
firom  the  portrait  which  is  prefixed  to  these  Memoirs, 
and  which  represents  him  as  he  appeared  in  the  Con- 
vention, we  should  judge  that  his  features  must  have 
been  strikingly  handsome,  though  we  think  that  we  can 
read  in  them  cowardice  and  meanness  very  legibly 
written  by  the  hand  of  God.  His  conversation  was 
lively  and  easy;  his  manners  remarkably  good  for  a 
country  lawyer.  Women  of  rank  and  wit  said  that  he 
was  the  only  man  who,  on  his  first  arrival  from  a  re- 
mote province,  had  that  indescribable  air  which  it  was 
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supposed  that  Paris  alone  could  giye.  His  eloquence, 
indeed,  was  by  no  means  so  much  admired  in  the  cap- 
ital as  it  had  been  by  the  ingenious  academicians  of 
Montauban  and  Toulouse,  His  style  was  thought  veiy 
bad ;  and  very  bad,  if  a  foreigner  may  venture  to  judge, 
it  continued  to  the  last.  It  would,  however,  be  unjust 
to  deny  that  he  had  some  talents  for  speaking  and 
writing.  His  rhetoric,  though  deformed  by  every  im- 
aginable fault  of  taste,  from  bombast  down  to  bnifoon- 
ery,  was  not  wholly  without  force  and  vivacity.  He 
had  also  one  quality  which,  in  active  hfe,  often  gives 
fourth-rate  men  an  advantage  over  first-rate  men. 
Whatever  he  could  do  he  could  do  without  eflfort,  at 
any  moment,  in  any  abundance,  and  on  any  side  of 
any  question.  There  was,  indeed,  a  perfect  harmony 
between  his  moral  character  and  his  intellectual  char- 
acter. His  temper  was  that  of  a  slave ;  his  abilities 
were  exactly  those  which  qualified  him  to  be  a  usefiil 
slave.  Of  thinking  to  purpose  he  was  utterly  incapable ; 
but  he  had  wonderful  readiness  in  arranging  and  ex- 
pressing thoughts  furnished  by  others. 

In  the  National  Assembly  he  had  no  opportunity  of 
displaying  the  fiill  extent  either  of  his  talents  or  of  his 
vices.  He  was  indeed  eclipsed  by  much  abler  men. 
He  went,  as  was  his  habit,  with  the  stream,  spoke 
occasionally  with  some  success,  and  edited  a  journal 
called  the  PairU  du  Jimr^  in  which  the  debates  of  the 
Assembly  were  reported. 

He  at  first  ranked  by  no  means  among  the  violent 
refDrmers.  He  was  not  friendly  to  that  new  division 
of  the  French  territory,  which  was  among  the  most 
important  changes  introduced  by  the  Revolution,  and 
was  especially  unwilling  to  see  his  native  province  dis- 
membered.   He  was  entrusted  with  the  task  of  framing 
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Reports  on  the  Woods  and  Forests.  Louis  was  ex- 
ceedingly anxious  about  this  matter ;  for  his  majesty 
was  a  keen  sportsman,  and  would  much  rather  have 
gone  without  the  Veto,  or  the  prerogative  of  making 
peace  and  war,  than  without  his  hunting  and  shooting. 
Gentlemen  of  the  royal  household  were  sent  to  Bardre, 
in  order  to  intercede  for  the  deer  and  pheasants.  Nor 
was  this  intercession  unsuccessful.  The  reports  were 
80  drawn  that  Bardre  was  afterwards  accused  of  having 
dishonestly  sacrificed  the  interests  of  the  public  to  the 
tastes  of  the  court.  To  one  of  these  reports  he  had  the 
inconcdvable  folly  and  bad  taste  to  prefix  a  punning 
motto  firom  Virgil,  fit  only  for  such  essays  as  he  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  composing  for  the  Floral  Games  — 

^  Si  canimus  sylvas,  sylve  sint  Consule  dignaB." 

This  litenuy  foppery  was  one  of  the  few  things  in 
which  he  was  consistent.  Royalist  or  Girondist,  Jaco- 
bin or  Imperialist,  he  was  always  a  Trissotin. 

As  the  monarchical  party  became  weaker  and  weaker, 
Bardre  gradually  estranged  himself  more  and  more 
firom  it,  and  drew  closer  and  closer  to  the  republicans. 
It  would  seem  that,  during  this  transition,  he  was  for  a 
time  closely  connected  with  the  fiunily  of  Orleans.  It 
is  certain  that  he  was  entrusted  with  the  guardianship 
of  the  celebrated  Pamela,  afterwards  Lady  Edward 
Fitzgerald  ;  and  it  was  ass^ted  that  he  received  during 
8ome  years  a  pension  of  twelve  thousand  francs  fiom 
the  Palais  Royal. 

At  the  end  of  September  1791,  the  labours  of  the 
National  Assembly  terminated,  and  those  of  the  first 
and  last  L^slative  Assembly  commenced. 

It  had  been  enacted  that  no  member  of  the  National 
Assembly  should  sit  in  the  Legislative  Assembly ;  a 
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preposterous  and  mischievous  regulation,  to  which  the 
disasters  which  followed  must  in  part  be  ascribed.  In 
England,  what  would  be  thought  of  a  Parliament 
which  did  not  contain  one  single  person  who  had  ever 
sat  in  parliament  before  ?  Yet  it  may  safelj  be  affirmed 
that  the  number  of  Englishmen  who,  never  having 
taken  any  share  in  pubUc  affairs,  are  yet  well  qualified, 
by  knowledge  and  observation,  to  be  members  of  the  1^ 
islature,  is  at  least  a  hundred  times  as  great  as  the  num- 
ber of  Frenchmen  who  were  so  qualified  in  1791. 
How,  indeed,  should  it  have  been  otherwise  ?  In  Eng- 
land, centuries  of  representative  government  have  made 
all  educated  people  in  some  measure  statesmen.  In 
France  the  National  Assembly  had  probably  been  conn 
posed  of  as  good  materials  as  were  then  to  be  found. 
It  had  undoubtedly  removed  a  vast  mass  of  abuses ; 
some  of  its  members  had  read  and  thought  much  about 
theories  of  government ;  and  others  had  shown  great 
oratorical  talents.  But  that  kind  of  skill  which  is  re- 
quired for  the  constructing,  launching,  and  steering  of 
a  polity  was  lamentably  wanting ;  for  it  is  a  kind  of 
skill  to  which  practice  contributes  more  than  books* 
Books  are  indeed  useful  to  the  poUtician,  as  they  are 
usefiil  to  the  navigator  and  to  the  surgeon.  But  the  real 
navigator  is  formed  on  the  waves  ;  the  real  surgeon  is 
formed  at  bedsides ;  and  the  conflicts  of  free  states  are 
the  real  school  of  constitutional  statesmen.  The  Na- 
tional Assembly  had,  however,  now  served  an  appren- 
ticeship of  two  laborious  and  eventful  years.  It  had, 
indeed,  by  no  means  finished  its  education  ;  but  it  was 
po  longer,  as  on  the  day  when  it  met,  altogether  rude 
to  poUtical  functions.  Its  later  proceedings  contain 
abundant  proof  that  the  members  had  profited  by  their 
experience.     Beyond  all  doubt,  there  was  not  in  France 
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any  equal  number  of  persons  possessing  in  an  equal  de- 
gree the  qualities  necessary  for  the  judicious  direction 
of  public  af&irs  ;  and,  just  at  this  moment,  these  legis- 
lators, misled  by  a  childish  wish  to  display  their  own 
disinterestedness,  deserted  the  duties  which  they  had 
half  learned,  and  which  nobody  else  had  learned  at  all, 
and  left  their  hall  to  a  second  crowd  of  novices,  who 
had  still  to  master  the  first  rudiments  of  political  busi- 
ness. When  Bardre  wrote  his  Memoirs,  the  absurdity 
of  this  self^enying  ordinance  had  been  proved  by 
events,  and  was,  we  believe,  acknowledged  by  all  par- 
ties. He  accordingly,  with  his  usual  mendacity,  speaks 
of  it  in  terms  implying  that  he  had  opposed  it.  There 
was,  he  tells  us,  no  good  citizen  who  did  not  regret  this 
filial  vote.  Nay,  all  wise  men,  he  says,  wished  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  to  continue  its  sittings  as  the  first  Leg- 
islative Assembly.  But  no  attention  was  paid  to  the 
wishes  of  the  enlightened  firiends  of  Uberty ;  and  the 
generous  but  fatal  suicide  was  perpetrated.  Now  the 
fact  is,  that  Bardre,  fiur  from  opposing  this  ill-advised 
measure,  was  one  of  those  who  most  eagerly  supported 
it ;  that  he  described  it  from  the  tribune  as  wise  and 
magnanimous ;  that  he  assigned,  as  his  reasons  for  tak- 
ing this  view,  some  of  those  phrases  in  which  orators 
of  his  class  delight,  an^  which,  on  all  men  who  have  the 
smallest  insight  into  politics,  produce  an  effect  very 
similar  to  that  of  ipecacuanha.  '^  Those,"  he  said, 
^^  who  have  framed  a  constitution  for  their  country  are, 
so  to  speak,  out  of  the  pale  of  that  social  state  of  which 
they  are  the  authors  ;  for  creative  power  is  not  in  the 
same  sphere  with  that  which  it  has  created." 

M.  Hippolyte  Camot  has  noticed  this  untruth,  and 
attributes  it  to  mere  foi^etfulness.  We  leave  it  to  him 
to  reconcUe  his  very  charitable  supposition  with  what 
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lie  elsewhere  says  of  the  remarkable  excellence  of 
Bai'^re's  memory. 

Many  members  of  the  National  Assembly  were  in- 
demnified for  the  sacrifice  of  legislative  power,  by  ap- 
pointments in  Yarious  departments  of  the  public  service. 
Of  these  fortunate  persons  BarSre  was  one.  A  high 
Court  of  Appeal  had  just  been  instituted.  This  court 
was  to  sit  at  Paris :  but  its  jurisdiction  was  to  extend 
over  the  whole  realm ;  and  the  departments  were  to 
choose  the  judges.  Bardre  was  nominated  by  the 
department  of  the  Upper  Pyrenees,  and  took  his  seat 
in  the  Palace  of  Justice.  He  asserts,  and  our  readers 
may,  if  they  choose,  believe,  that  it  was  about  this 
time  in  contemplation  to  make  him  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  and  that,  in  order  to  avoid  so  grave  a  respon- 
sibility, he  obtained  permission  to  pay  a  visit  to  his 
native  place.  It  is  certain  that  he  left  Paris  early  in 
the  year  1792,  and  passed  some  months  in  the  south  of 
France. 

In  the  mean  time,  it  became  dear  that  the  constitu- 
tion of  1791  would  not  work.  It  was,  indeed,  not  to 
be  expected  that  a  constitution  new  both  in  its  princi- 
ples and  its  details  would  at  first  work  easily.  Had  the 
chief  magistrate  enjoyed  the  entire  confidence  of  the 
people,  had  he  performed  his  part,  with  the  utmost  zeal, 
fidelity,  and  ability,  had  the  representative  body  in- 
cluded all  the  wisest  statesmen  of  France,  the  difficul- 
ties might  still  have  been  found  insuperable.  But,  in 
fact,  the  experiment  was  made  under  every  disadvantage. 
The  King,  very  naturally,  hated  the  constitution.  In 
the  Legislative  Assembly  were  men  of  g^ius  and  men 
of  good  intentions,  but  not  a  single  man  of  experience. 
Nevertheless,  if  France  had  been  suffered  to  settle  her 
own  affairs  without  foreign  interference,  it  is  possible 
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that  the  calamities  which  followed  might  have  been 
averted.  The  King,  who,  with  many  good  quahties, 
was  sluggish  and  sensual,  might  have  found  compensa- 
tion for  his  lost  prerogatives  in  his  immense  civil  list, 
in  his  palaces  and  hunting  grounds,  in  soups,  Perigord 
pies,  and  Champagne.  Hie  people,  finding  themselves 
secure  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  valuable  reforms  which 
the  National  Assembly  had,  in  the  midst  of  all  its 
errors,  effected,  would  not  have  been  easily  excited  by 
demagogues  to  acts  of  atrocity  ;  or,  if  acts  of  atrocity 
had  been  committed,  those  acts  would  probably  have 
produced  a  speedy  and  violent  reaction.  Had  tcderable 
quiet  been  preserved  during  a  few  years,  the  constitu- 
tion of  1791  might  perhaps  have  taken  root,  might  have 
gradually  acquired  the  strength  which  time  alone  can 
give,  and  might,  with  some  modifications  which  were 
undoubtedly  needed,  have  lasted  down  to  the  present 
time.  The  European  coalition  against  the  Revolu- 
tion extinguished  all  hope  of  such  a  result.  The  de- 
position of  Louis  was,  in  our  opinion,  the  necessary 
consequence  of  that  coalition.  The  question  was  now 
no  longer,  whether  the  King  should  have  an  absolute 
Veto  or  a  suspensive  Veto,  whether  th^re  should  be  one 
chamber  or  two  chambers,  whetha:  the  members  of  the 
representative  body  should  be  re-eligible  or  not ;  but 
whether  France  should  belong  to  the  French.  The 
independence  of  the  nation,  the  integrity  of  the  terri- 
tory, were  at  stake ;  and  we  must  say  plainly  that  we 
cordially  approve  of  the  conduct  of  those  Frenchmen 
who,  at  that  conjuncture,  resolved,  like  our  own  Blake, 
to  play  the  men  for  their  country,  under  whatever  form 
of  government  their  country  might  fall. 

It  seems  to  us  dear  that  the  war  with  the  Conti- 
uental  coalition  was,  on  the  side  of  France,  at  first  a 
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defensive  war,  and  therefore  a  just  war.  It  was  not  a 
war  for  small  objects,  or  against  despicable  enemies. 
On  the  event  were  staked  all  the  dearest  interests  of 
the  French  people.  Foremost  among  the  threatening 
powers  appeared  two  great  and  martial  monarchies, 
either  of  which,  situated  as  France  then  was,  might  he 
regarded  as  a  formidable  assailant.  It  is  evident  that, 
under  such  circumstances,  the  French  could  not,  with- 
out extreme  imprudence,  entrust  the  supreme  adminis- 
tration of  their  affiiirs  to  any  person  whose  attachment 
to  the  national  cause  admitted  of  doubt.  Now,  it  is  no 
reproach  to  the  m^noiy  of  Louis  to  say  that  he  was 
not  attached  to  the  national  cause.  Had  he  been  so, 
he  would  have  been  something  more  than  man.  He 
had  held  absolute  power,  not  by  usurpation,  but  by 
the  accident  of  birth  and  by  the  ancient  polity  of  the 
kingdom.  That  power  he  had,  on  the  whole,  used 
with  lenity.  He  had  meant  well  by  his  people.  He 
had  been  willing  to  make  to  them,  of  his  own  mere 
motion,  'concessions  such  as  scarcely  any  other  sover* 
eign  has  ever  made  except  under  duress.  He  had 
paid  the  penalty  of  &ults  not  his  own,  of  the  haughti- 
ness and  ambition  of  some  of  his  predecessors,  of  the 
dissoluteness  and  baseness  of  othera.  He  had  been 
vanquished,  taken  captive,  led  in  triumph,  put  in  ward. 
He  had  escaped ;  he  had  been  caught ;  he  had  been 
draped  back  like  a  runaway  galley-slave  to  the  oar. 
He  was  still  a  state  prisoner.  His  quiet  was  broken 
by  daily  affironts  and  lampoons.  Accustomed  from  the 
cradle  to  be  treated  with  profound  reverence,  he  was 
now  forced  to  command  his  feelings,  while  men  who,  a 
few  months  before,  had  been  hackney  writers  or  coun- 
try attornejTs  sat  in  his  presence  with  covered  heads, 
and  addressed  him  in  the  easy  tone  of  equality.     Con- 
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Bcioos  of.&ir  intentions,  sensible  of  hard  usage,  lie 
doubtless  detested  the  Kevolution  ;  and,  while  charged 
with  the  conduct  of  the  war  against  the  confederates, 
pined  in  secret  for  the  sight  of  the  German  eagles  and 
the  sound  of  the  German  drums.  We  do  not  blame 
him  for  this.  But  can  we  blame  those  who,  being 
resolved  to  defend  the  work  of  the  National  Assembly 
against  the  interference  of  strangers,  were  not  dispos^ 
to  have  him  at  their  head  in  the  fearfiil  struggle  which 
was  approaching  ?  We  have  nothing  to  say  in  defence 
or  extenuation  of  the  insolence,  injustice,  and  crueltj 
with  which,  after  the  victory  of  the  republicans,  he  and 
his  family  were  treated.  But  this  we  say,  that  the 
French  had  only  one  alternative,  to  deprive  him  of  the 
powers  of  first  magistrate,  or  to  ground  their  arms  and 
submit  patiently  to  foreign  dictation.  The  events  of 
the  tenth  of  August  sprang  inevitably  from  the  league 
of  Pilnitz.  The  King's  palace  was  stormed;  his 
guards  were  slaughtered.  He  was  suspended  &om  his 
r^al  functions ;  and  the  Legislative  Assembly  invited 
the  nation  to  elect  an  extraordinary  Convention,  with 
the  full  powers  which  the  conjuncture  required.  To 
this  Convention  the  members  of  the  National  Assembly 
were  eli^ble;  and  Bar^re  was  chosen  by  his  own 
department. 

The  Convention  met  on  the  twenty-first  of  Sep- 
tember 1792.  The  first  proceedings  were  unanimous. 
Royalty  was  abohshed  by  acclamation.  No  objections 
were  made  to  this  great  change ;  and  no  reasons  were 
assigned  for  it.  For  certainly  we  cannot  honour  with 
the  name  of  reasons  such  apothegms,  as  that  kings  are 
in  the  moral  world  what  monsters  are  in  the  physical 
world ;  and  Aat  the  history  of  king?  is  the  martyr- 
ology  of  nations.      But,   though   the  discussion  was 
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worthy  only  of  a  debating-club  of  schoolboys,  the 
resolution  to  which  the  Convention  came  seems  to  have 
been  that  which  sound  policy  dictated.  In  saying  this, 
we  do  not  mean  to  express  an  opinion  that  a  republic  is, 
dther  in  the  abstract  the  best  form  of  government, 
or  is,  imder  ordinary  circumstances,  the  form  of  govern- 
ment best  suited  to  the  French  people.  Our  own 
opinion  is,  that  the  best  governments  which  have  ever 
existed  in  the  world  have  been  limited  monarchies; 
and  that  France,  in  particular,  has  never  enjoyed  so 
much  prosperity  and  freedom  as  under  a  limited  mon- 
archy. Nevertheless,  we  approve  of  the  vote  of  the 
Convention  which  abolished  kingly  government.  The 
interference  of  foreign  powers  lutd  brought  on  a  crisis 
which  made  extraordmar^  measureB  necessary.  He- 
reditary  monarchy  may  be,  and  we  believe  that  it  is,  a 
very  useful  institution  in  a  country  hke  France.  And 
masts  are  very  useful  parts  of  a  ship.  But,  if  the  ship 
is  on  her  beam-ends,  it  may  be  necessary  to  cut  the 
masts  away.  When  once  she  has  righted,  she  may 
come  safe  into  port  under  jury  rigging,  and  there  be 
completely  repaired.  But,  in  the  mean  time,  she  must 
be  hacked  with  unsparing  hand,  lest  that  which,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  is  an  essential  part  of  her 
fabric  should,  in  her  extreme  distress,  sink  her  to  the 
bottom.  Even  so  there  are  political  emergencies  in 
which  it  is  necessary  that  governments  should  be  muti- 
lated of  their  feir  proportions  for  a  time,  lest  they  be 
cast  away  for  ever ;  and  with  such  an  emergency  the 
Convention  had  to  deal.  The  first  object  of  a  good 
Frenchman  should  have  been  to  save  France  from  the 
fate  of  Poland.  The  first  requisite  of  a  government 
waB  entire  devotion  to  the  national  cause.  That 
requisite  was  wanting  in  Louis ;  and  such  a  want,  at 
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such  a  moment,  could  not  be  supplied  hy  any  public  or 
private  virtues.  If  the  King  were  set  aside,  the  abo- 
lition of  kingship  necessarily  followed.  In  the  state  in 
which  the  public  mind  then  was,  it  would  have  been 
idle  to  think  of  doing  what  our  ancestors  did  in  1688, 
and  what  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  did  in 
1880.  Such  an  attempt  would  have  fiiiled  amidst 
universal  derision  and  execration.  It  would  have 
disgusted  all  zealous  men  of  all  opinions;  and  th^e 
were  then  few  men  who  were  not  zealous.  Parties 
fatigued  by  long  conflict,  and  instructed  by  the  severe 
discipline  of  that  school  in  which  alone  mankind  wiU 
learn,  are  disposed  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  a  mediator. 
But  when  they  are  in  their  first  heady  youth,  devoid 
of  experience,  fresh  for  exertion,  flushed  with  hope, 
burning  with  animosity,  they  agree  only  in  spuming 
out  of  their  way  the  daysman  who  strives  to  take  his 
stand  between  them  and  to  lay  his  hand  upon  them 
both.  Such  was  in  1792  the  state  of  France.  On 
one  side  was  the  great  name  of  the  heir  of  Hugh  Capet, 
the  thirty-third  king  of  the  third  race ;  on  the  other 
side  was  the  great  name  of  the  republic.  There  was 
no  rallying  point  save  these  two.  It  was  necessary  to 
make  a  choice  ;  and  those,  in  our  opinion,  judged  well 
who,  waving  for  the  moment  all  subordinate  questions, 
prefeired  independence  to  subjugation,  and  the  natal 
8<h1  to  the  emigrant  camp. 

As  to  the  abolition  of  royalty,  and  as  to  the  vig 
orous  prosecution  of  the  war,  the  whole  Convention 
seemed  to  be  united  as  one  man.     But  a  deep  and 
broad  gulf  separated  the  representative  body  into  two 
^  great  parties. 

On  one  side  were  those  statesmen  who  are  called, 
from  the  name  of  the  department  which  some  of  them 
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represented,  the  Girondists^  and,  from  the  name  of  one 
of  their  most  conspicuous  leaders,  the  Brissotines.  In 
activity  and  practical  ability,  Biissot  and  Gensoim^ 
were  l^e  most  conspicuous  among  them.  In  parliamen- 
tary eloquence,  no  Frenchman  of  that  time  can  be  con- 
sidered as  equal  to  V ergniaud.  In  a  foreign  country, 
and  after  the  lapse  of  half  a  century,  some  parts  of  his 
speeches  are  still  read  with  moumfol  admiration.  No 
man,  we  are  inclined  to  believe,  ever  rose  so  rapidly  to 
such  a  height  of  oratorical  excellence.  His  whole  pub- 
lic life  lasted  barely  two  years.  This  is  a  circumstance 
which  distinguishes  him  from  our  own  greatest  speakers, 
Fox,  Burke,  Pitt,  Sheridan,  Windham,  Canning. 
Which  of  these  celebrated  men  would  now  be  remem- 
bered as  an  orator,  if  he  had  died  two  vears  after  he 
first  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons  ?  Condor- 
cet  brought  to  the  Girondist  party  a  different  kind  of 
strength.  The  public  regarded  him  with  justice  as  an 
eminent  mathematician,  and,  with  less  reason,  as  a  great 
master  of  ethical  and  political  science ;  the  philosophers 
considered  him  as  their  chief,  as  the  rightftd  heir,  by 
intellectual  descent  and  by  solemn  adoption,  g(  their 
deceased  sovereign  D'Alembert.  In  the  same  ranks 
were  found  Gaudet,  Isnard,  Barbaroux,  Buzot,  Louvet, 
too  well  known  as  the  author  of  a  very  ingenious  and 
very  licentious  romance,  and  more  honourably  distin- 
guished by  the  generosity  with  which  he  pleaded  for  the 
unfortunate,  and  by  the  intrepidity  with  which  he  de- 
fied the  wicked  and  powerful.  Two  persons  whose 
talents  were  not  brilliant,  but  who  enjoyed  a  high  repu- 
tation for  probity  and  public  spirit.  Potion  and  Roland, 
lent  the  whole  weight  of  their  names  to  the  Girondist 
connection.  The  wife  of  Roland  brought  to  the  delib- 
erations of  her  husband's  friends  masculine  courage  and 
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force  of  thought,  tempered  by  womanly  grace  and  vi- 
vacity. Nor  was  the  splendour  of  a  great  military  rep- 
utation wanting  to  this  celebrated  party.  Dumourier, 
then  victorious  over  the  foreign  invaders,  and  at  the 
height  of  popular  &vour,  must  be  reckoned  among  the 
allies  of  the  Gironde. 

The  errors  of  the  Brissotines  were  undoubtedly  nei- 
ther few  nor  small ;  but,  when  we  fidrly  compare  their 
conduct  with  the  conduct  of  any  other  party  which 
acted  or  suffered  during  the  French  Revolution,  we  are 
forced  to  admit  their  superiority  in  every  quality  except 
that  single  quality  which  in  such  times  prevails  over 
every  otiber,  decision.  They  were  zealous  for  the  great 
social  reform  which  had  been  effected  by  the  National 
Assembly ;  and  they  were  right.  For,  though  that  re- 
form was,  in  some  respects,  carried  too  &.r,  it  was  a 
blessing  well  worth  even  the  fearftd  price  which  has 
been  paid  for  it.  They  were  resolved  to  maintain  the 
independence  of  their  country  against  foreign  invaders ; 
and  they  were  right.  For  the  heaviest  of  all  yokes  is 
the  yoke  of  the  stranger.  They  thought  that,  if  Louis 
remained  at  their  head,  they  could  not  carry  on  with 
the  requisite  energy  the  conflict  against  the  European 
coaUtion.  They  therefore  concurred  in  establishing  a 
republican  government ;  and  here,  again,  they  were 
right.  For,  in  that  struggle  for  life  and  death,  it  would 
have  been  madness  to  trust  a  hostile  or  even  a  half- 
hearted leader. 

Thus  fer  they  went  along  with  the  revolutionary 
movement.  At  this  point  they  stopped;  and,  in  our 
judgment,  they  were  right  in  stopping,  as  they  had  been 
right  in  moving.  For  great  ends,  and  under  extraordi- 
nary circumstances,  they  had  concurred  in  measures 
which,  together  with  much  good,  had  necessarily  pro- 
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duced  much  evil;  which  had  unsettled  the  public 
mind;  which  had  taken  away  from  government  the 
sanction  of  prescription ;  which  had  loosened  the  yeiy 
foundations  of  property  and  law.  They  thought  that 
it  was  now  their  duty  to  prop  what  it  had  recently  been 
their  duty  to  batter.  They  loved  liberty,  but  liberty 
associated  with  order,  with  justice,  with  mercy,  and 
with  civilisation.  They  were  republicans;  but  ihey 
were  desirous  to  adorn  their  repuUic  with  all  that  had 
given  grace  and  dignity  to  the  fallen  monarchy.  They 
hoped  that  the  humanity,  the  couitesy,  the  taste,  which 
had  done  much  in  old  times  to  mitigate  the  slavery  of 
France,  would  now  lend  additional  charms  to  her  free- 
dom. They  saw  with  horror  crimes,  exceeding  in 
atrocity  those  which  had  disgraced  the  infuriated  re- 
ligious factions  of  the  sixteenth  century,  perpetrated  in 
the  name  of  reason  and  philanthropy.  They  demanded, 
with  eloquent  vehemence,  that  the  authors  of  the  law- 
less massacre,  which,  just  before  the  meeting  of  the 
Convention,  had  been  committed  in  the  prisons  of 
Paris,  should  be  brought  to  condign  punishment* 
They  treated  with  just  contempt  the  pleas  which  have 
been  set  up  for  that  great  crime.  They  admitted  that 
the  pubUc  danger  was  pressing ;  but  they  denied  that 
it  justified  a  violation  of  those  piinciples  of  moraUty  on 
which  all  society  rests.  The  independence  and  honour 
of  France  were  indeed  to  be  vindicated,  but  to  be  vin- 
dicated by  triumphs  and  not  by  murders. 

Opposed  to  the  Girondists  was  a  party  which,  hav- 
ing been  long  execrated  throughout  the  civilised  world, 
has  of  late — such  is  the  ebb  and  flow  of  opinion  — 
found  not  only  apologists,  but  even  eulogists.     We  are 
not  disposed  to  deny  that  some  members  of  the  Moun 
tain  were  sincere  and  public-spirited  men.     But  ev^oi 
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the  best  of  them,  Carnot  for  example  and  Cambon, 
were  iar  too  rniscruptdous  as  to  the  means  which  they 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  attaining  great  ends.  In 
the  train  of  these  enthusiasts  followed  a  crowd,  com- 
posed of  all  who,  £rom  sensual,  sordid,  or  maUgnant 
motives,  wished  for  a  period  of  boundless  license. 

When  the  Convention  met,  the  majority  was  with 
the  Girondists,  and  Barere  was  with  the  majority.  On 
the  King's  trial,  indeed,  he  quitted  the  party  with 
which  he  ordinarily  acted,  voted  with  the  Mountain, 
and  spoke  against  the  prisoner  with  a  violence  such  as 
few  members  even  of  the  Mountain  showed. 

The  conduct  of  the  leading  Girondists  on  that  occa- 
sion was  little  to  their  honour.  Of  cruelty,  indeed,,  we 
fully  acquit  them ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  acquit  them 
of  criminal  irresolution  and  disingenuousness.  They 
were  far,  indeed,  from  thirsting  for  the  blood  of  Louis ; 
on  the  contrary,  they  were  most  desirous  to  protect 
him.  But  they  were  afraid  that,  if  they  went  straight 
forward  to  their  object,  the  sincerity  of  their  attachment 
to  repubUcan  institutions  would  be  suspected.  They 
wished  to  save  the  King's  life,  and  yet  to  obtain  all  the 
credit  of  having  been  regicides.  Accordingly,  they 
traced  out  for  themselves  a  crooked  course,  by  which 
they  hoped  to  attain  both  their  objects.  They  first 
voted  the  Eang  guilty.  They  then  voted  for  rderring 
the  question  respecting  his  &te  to  the  whole  body  of  the 
people.  Defeated  in  this  attempt  to  rescue  him,  they 
reluctantly,  and  with  ill  suppressed  shame  and  concern, 
voted  for  the  capital  sentence.  Then  they  made  a  last 
attempt  in  his  fiivour,  and  voted  for  respiting  the  exe- 
cution. These  zigzag  poUtics  produced  the  effect  which 
any  man  conversant  with  public  afiairs  might  have 
ibrese^i.     The  Girondists,   instead  of  attaining   both 
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their  ends,  fail^  of  both.  The  Mountain  justly 
charged  them  with  having  attempted  to  save  the  King 
by  underhand  means.  Their  own  consciences  told 
them,  with  equal  justice,  that  their  hands  had  been 
dipped  in  the  blood  of  the  most  inoffensive  and  most 
unfortunate  of  men.  The  direct  path  was  here,  as 
usual,  the  path  not  only  of  honour  but  of  safety.  The 
principle  on  which  the  Girondists  stood  as  a  party  was, 
that  the  season  for  revolutionary  violence  was  over,  and 
that  the  reign  of  law  and  order  ought  now  to  com- 
mence. But  the  proceeding  against  the  King  was 
clearly  revolutionary  in  its  nature.  It  was  not  in  con- 
formity with  the  laws.  The  only  plea  for  it  was,  that 
all  ordinary  rules  of  jurisprudence  and  morality  were 
suspended  by  the  extreme  public  danger.  This  was 
the  very  plea  which  the  Mountain  urged  in  defence  of 
the  massacre  of  September,  and  to  which,  when  so 
urged,  the  Girondists  refused  to  listen.  They  there- 
fore, by  voting  for  the  death  of  the  £jng,  conceded  to 
the  Mountain  the  chief  point  at  issue  between  the  two 
parties.  Had  they  given  a  manful  vote  against  the 
capital  sentence,  the  regicides  would  have  been  in  a 
minority.  It  is  probable  that  there  would  have  been 
an  immediate  appeal  to  force.  The  Girondists  might 
have  been  victorious.  In  the  worst  event,  they  would 
have  fallen  with  unblemished  honour.  Thus  much  is 
certain,  that  their  boldness  and  honesty  could  not  pos- 
sibly have  produced  a  worse  effect  than  was  actually 
produced  by  their  timidity  and  their  stratagems. 

Bardre,  as  we  have  said,  sided  with  the  Mountain  on 
this  occasion.  He  voted  against  the  appeal  to  the  peo- 
ple, and  against  the  respite.  His  demeanour  and  his 
language  also  were  widely  different  from  those  of  the 
Girondists.     Their  hearts  were  heavy,  and  their  de- 
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porimeut  was  that  of  men  oppressed  by  sorrow.  It  was 
Vergniaud's  duty  to  proclaim  the  result  of  the  roll-call. 
His  face  was  pale,  and  he  trembled  with  emotion,  as  in 
a  low  and  broken  voice  he  announced  that  Louis  was 
condemned  to  death.  Bardre  had  not,  it  is  true,  yet 
attained  to  full  perfection  in  the  art  of  mingling  jests 
and  conceits  widi  words  of  death ;  but  he  already  gave 
promise  of  his  iuture  excellence  in  this  high  department 
of  Jacobin  oratory.  He  concluded  his  speech  with  a 
sentence  worthy  of  his  head  and  heart.  ^^  The  tree  of 
liberty,^'  he  said,  "  as  an  ancient  author  remarks,  flour- 
ishes when  it  is  watered  with  the  Uood  of  all  classes  of 
tyrants."  M.  Hippdiyte  Camot  has  quoted  this  pa^ 
sage  in  order,  as  we  suppose,  to  do  honour  to  his  hero. 
We  wish  that  a  note  had  been  added  to  inform  us  firom 
what  ancient  author  Bardre  quoted.  In  the  course  of 
our  own  small  reading  among  the  Greek  and  Latin 
writers,  we  have  not  happened  to  fall  in  with  trees  of 
liberty  and  watering  pots  ftdl  of  blood;  nor  can  we, 
such  is  our  ignorance  of  classical  antiquity,  even  imag- 
ine an  Attic  or  Bx)man  orator  employing  imagery  of 
that  sort.  In  plain  words,  when  Bar^re  talked  about 
an  ancient  author  he  was  lying,  as  he  generally  was 
when  he  asserted  any  fiict,  great  or  small;  Why  he 
lied  on  this  occasion  we  cannot  guess,  unless  indeed  it 
was  to  keep  his  hand  in. 

It  is  not  improbable  that,  but  for  one  ciKumstance, 
Bardre  would,  like  most  of  those  with  whom  he  ordina* 
tSj  acted,'  have  voted  for  the  appeal  to  the  people  and 
for  the  respite.  But,  just  before  the  commencement 
of  the  trial,  papers  had  been  discovered  which  proved 
that,  while  a  member  of  the  National  Assembly,  he  had 
been  in  communication  with  the  Court  respecting  his 
Reports  on  the  Woods  and  Forests.     He  was  acquitted 
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of  all  criminality  by  the  Convention  ;  but  the  fiercer 

Republicans  considered  him  as  a  tool  of  the  fallen  mon* 

arch  ;  and  this  reproach  was  long  rej^eated  in  the  jom*- 

nal  of  Marat,  and  in  the  speeches  at  the  Jacobin  club. 

It  was  natural  that  a  man  like  Barere  should,  under 

such  circumstances,  try  to  distinguish  himself  among  the 

crowd  of  regicides  by  peculiar  fei'ocity.     It  was  because 

he  had  been  a  royalist  that  he  was  one  of  the  foremost 

in  shedding  blood. 

The  King  was  no  more.     The  leading  Girondists 

had,  by  their  conduct  towards  him,  lowered  their  char- 

acter  in  the  eyes  both  of  friends  and  foes.     They  still, 

however,  maintained  the  contest  against  the  Mountain, 

called  for  vengeance  on  the  assassins  of  September,  and 

protested  against  the  anarchical   and  sanguinaiy  doc*- 

trines  of  Marat.     For  a  time  they  seemed   likely  to 

prevail.     As  publicists  and  orators  they  had  no  rivals 

in  the  Convention.     They  had  with  them,  beyond  all 

doubt,  the  great  majority,  both  of  the  deputies  and  of 

the  French  nation.     These  advantages,  it  should  seem, 

ought  to  have  decided  the  event  of  the  struggle.     But 

the  opposite  party  had  compensating  advantages  of  a 

different  kind.   The  chiefs  of  the  Mountain,  though  not 

eminently  distinguished  by   eloquence  or  knowledge, 

had  great  audacity,  activity,  and  determination.     The 

Convention  and  France  were  against  them ;  but  the 

mob  of  Paris,  the  clubs  of  Paris,  and  the  municipal 
government  of  Paris,  were  on  their  side. 

The  policy  of  die  Jacobins,  in  this  situation,  was  to 

subject  France  to  an  aristocracy  infinitely  worse  than 

that  aristocracy  which  had  emigrated  with  the  Count 

of  Artois  —  to  an  aristocracy  not  of  birth,  not  of  wealth, 

not  of  education,  but  of  mere  locality.     They  would  not 

hear  of  privileged  orders ;  but  they  wished  to  have  a 
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privileged  city.  That  twenty-five  millions  of  French- 
men should  be  ruled  by  a  hundred  thousand  gentlemen 
and  clergymen  was  insufferable ;  but  that  twenty-five 
millions  of  Frenchmen  should  be  ruled  by  a  hundred 
thousand  Parisians  was  as  it  should  be.  The  qualifica- 
tion of  a  member  of  the  new  oligarchy  was  simply  that 
he  should  live  near  the  hall  where  the  Convention  met, 
and  should  be  able  to  squeeze  himself  daily  into  the 
gallery  dmring  a  debate,  and  now  and  then  to  attend 
with  a  pike  for  the  purpose  of  blockading  the  doors. 
It  was  quite  agreeable  to  the  maxims  of  the  Mountain 
that  a  score  of  draymen  from  Santerre's  breweiy,  or  of 
devils  fix>m  Hubert's  printing  house,  should  be  permitted 
to  drown  the  voices  of  men  commissioned  to  speak  the 
sense  of  such  cities  as  Marseilles,  Bordeaux,  and  Lyons ; 
and  that  a  rabble  of  half-naked  porters  from  the  Fau- 
bourg St.  Antoine  should  have  power  to  annul  decrees 
for  which  the  representatives  of  fifty  or  sixty  depart- 
ments had  voted.  It  was  necessary  to  find  some  pretext 
for  so  odious  and  absurd  a  tyranny.  Such  a  pretext 
was  found.  To  the  old  phrases  of  liberty  and  equality 
were  added  the  sonorous  watchwords,  unity  and  indi- 
visibiUty.  A  new  crime  was  invented,  and  called  by 
the  name  of  federalism.  The  object  of  the  Girondists, 
it  was  asserted,  was  to  break  up  the  great  nation  into 
little  independent  commonwealths,  bound  together  only 
by  a  league  like  that  which  connects  the  Swiss  cantons 
or  the  United  States  of  America.  The  great  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  this  pernicious  design  was  the  influence 
of  Paris.  To  strengthen  the  influence  of  Paris  ought 
therefore  to  be  the  chief  object  of  every  patriot. 

The  accusation  brought  against  the  leaders  of  the 
Girondist  party  was  a  mere  calumny.  They  were  un- 
doubtedly desirous  to  prevent  the  capital  from  domi- 
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neering  ovei  the  republic,  aad  would  gladly  have  seeu 
the  Conventioii  removed  for  a  time  to  some  provincial 
town,  or  placed  under  the  protection  of  a  trusty  guard, 
which  might  have  overawed  the  Parisian  mob ;  but 
there  is  not  the  slightest  reason  to  suspect  them  of  any 
design  against  the  unity  of  the  state.  Bar^re,  how- 
ever, really  was  a  federalist,  and,  we  are  inclined  to 
believe,  the  only  federaUst  in  the  Convention.  As  far 
as  a  man  so  unstable  and  servile  can  be  sai^  to  have 
felt  any  preference  for  any  form  of  government,  he  felt 
a  preference  for  federal  government.  He  was  bom 
under  the  Pyrenees ;  he  was  a  Gascon  of  the  Gascons, 
one  of  a  people  strongly  distinguished  by  intellectual 
and  moral  character,  by  manners,  by  modes  of  speech, 
by  accent,  and  by  physiognomy,  from  the  French  of 
the  Seine  and  of  the  Loire ;  and  he  had  many  of  the 
pecuUarities  of  the  race  to  which  he  belonged.  When 
he  first  left  his  own  province  he  had  attained  his 
thirty-fourth  year,  and  had  acquired  a  high  local  repu- 
tation for  eloquence  and  literature.  He  had  then 
visited  Paris  for  the  first  time.  He  had  found  himself 
in  a  new  world.  His  feelings  were  those  of  a  banished 
man.  It  is  clear  also  that  he  had  been  by  no  means 
without  his  share  of  the  small  disappointments  and 
humiliations  so  often  experienced  by  men  of  letters 
who,  elated  by  provincial  applause,  venture  to  display 
their  powers  before  the  fastidious  critics  of  a  capital. 
On  the  other  hand,  whenever  he  revisited  the  moun- 
tains among  which  he  had  been  bom,  he  found  himself 
an  object  of  general  admiration.  His  dislike  of  Paris, 
and  his  partiality  to  his  native  district,  were  ther^re  as 
strong  and  durable  as  any  sentiments  of  a  mind  hke  his 
could  be.  He  long  continued  to  maintain  that  the  as- 
cendency of  one  great  city  was  the  bane  of  France; 
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that  the  superiority  of  taste  and  intelligence  which  it 
was  the  fashion  to  ascribe  to  the  inhabitants  of  tliat 
city  were  wholly  imaginary  ;  and  that  the  naticxi  would 
never  enjoy  a  really  good  government  till  the  Alsatian 
people,  the  Breton  people,  the  people  of  Beam,  tlie 
people  of  Provence,  should  have  each  an  independent 
existence,  and  laws  suited  to  its  own  tastes  and  habits. 
These  communities  he  pr<q>08ed  to  unite  by  a  tie  similar 
to  that  which  binds  together  the  grave  Puritans  of 
Connecticut  and  the  dissolute  slave-drivers  of  New 
Orleans.  To  Paris  he  was  unwilling  to  grant  even 
the  rank  which  Washington  holds  in  the  United  States. 
He  thought  it  desirable  that  the  congress  of  the  French 
federation  should  have  no  fixed  place  of  meeting,  but 
should  sit  sometimes  at  Rouen,  scHoetimes  at  Bordeaux, 
sometimes  at  his  own  Toulouse. 

Animated  by  such  feelings,  he  was,  till  the  dose  of 
May  1793,  a  Girondist,  if  not  an  ultranGirondist.  He 
exclaimed  against  those  impure  and  bloodthirsty  men 
who  wished  to  make  the  public  danger  a  pretext  for 
cruelty  and  rapine.  ^*  Peril,"  he  said,  ^^  could  be  no 
excui  for  crime.  It  is  when  the  wind  blows  hard,  and 
the  waves  run  high,  that  the  anchor  is  most  needed ;  it 
is  when  a  revolution  is  raging,  that  the  great  laws  of 
morality  are  most  necessary  to  the  safety  of  a  state." 
Of  Marat  he  spoke  with  abhorrence  and  contempt ;  of 
the  municipal  authorities  of  Paris  with  just  severity. 
He  loudly  complained  that  there  were  Frenchmen  who 
paid  to  the  Mountain  that  homage  which  was  due  to 
the  Convention  alone.  When  the  estabUshment  of  the 
Revolutionary  Tribunal  was  first  proposed,  he  joined 
himself  to  V ergniaud  and  Buzot,  who  strongly  objected 
to  that  odious  measure.  ^^It  cannot  be,"  exclaimed 
Harare,  ^^  that  men  really  attached  to  liberty  will  imi- 
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tate  the  most  frjghtftil  excesses  of  despotism ! "  He 
proved  to  the  Convention,  after  his  fashion,  out  of  Sal- 
lust,  that  such  arbitrary  courts  may  indeed,  for  a  time, 
be  severe  only  on  real  criminals,  but  must  inevitably 
degenerate  into  instruments  of  private  cupidity  and  re- 
venge. When,  on  the  tenth  of  March,  the  worst  part 
of  the  population  of  Paris  made  the  first  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  destroy  the  Girondists,  Barere  eagerly  called 
for  vigorous  measures  of  repression  and  punishment. 
On  the  second  of  April,  another  attempt  of  the  Jacobins 
of  Paris  to  usurp  supreme  dominion  over  the  republic 
was  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Convention  ;  and 
again  Barere  spoke  with  warmth  against  the  new 
tyranny  which  afiBicted  France,  and  declared  that  the 
people  of  the  departments  would  never  crouch  beneath 
the  tyranny  of  one  ambitious  city.  He  even  proposed 
a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  the  Convention  would 
exert  against  the  demagogues  of  the  capital  the  same 
energy  which  had  been  exerted  against  the  tyrant 
Louis.  We  are  assured  that,  in  private  as  in  public,  he 
at  this  time  uniformly  spoke  with  strong  aversion  of  the 
Mountain. 

His  apparent  zeal  for  the  cause  of  humanity  and 
order  had  its  reward.  Early  in  April  came  the  tidings 
of  Dumourier's  defection.  This  was  a  heavy  blow  to 
the  Girondists.  Dumourier  was  their  general.  His 
victories  had  thrown  a  lustre  on  the  whole  party ;  his 
aiiny,  it  had  been  hoped,,  would,  in  the  worst  event, 
protect  the  deputies  of  the  nation  against  the  ragged 
pikemen  of  the  garrets  of  Paris.  He  was  now  a  de- 
serter and  an  exile ;  and  those  who  had  lately  placed 
their  chief  reliance  on  his  support  were  compelled  to 
join  with  their  deadliest  enemies  in  execrating  his  trea- 
son.    At  this  perilous  conjuncture,  it  was  resolved  to 
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appoint  a  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  and  to  arm  that 
committee  with  powers,  small  indeed  when  compared 
with  those  which  it  afterwards  drew  to  itself,  but  still 
great  and  formidable.  The  moderate  party,  regarding 
Bardre  as  a  representative  of  their  feelings  and  opinions, 
elected  him  a  member.  In  his  new  situation  he  soon 
began  to  make  himself  useful.  He  brought  to  the  d^ 
liberations  of  the  Committee,  not  indeed  the  knowledge 
or  the  ability  of  a  great  statesman,  but  a  tongue  and  a 
pen  which,  if  others  would  only  supply  ideas,  never 
paused  for  want  of  words.  His  mind  was  a  mere  organ 
of  communication  between  other  minds.  It  originated 
nothing ;  it  retained  nothing  ;  but  it  tranimiitted  every 
thing.  The  post  assigned  to  him  by  his  colleagnes  was 
not  really  of  the  highest  importance  ;  but  it  was  prom- 
inent, and  drew  the  attention  of  all  Europe.  When  a 
great  measure  was  to  be  brought  forward,  when  aa  ao- 
count  was  to  be  rendered  of  an  important  event,  he 
was  generally  the  mouthpiece  of  the  administration. 
He  was  therefore  not  unnaturally  considered,  by  per- 
sons who  lived  at  a  distance  firom  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, and  above  all  by  foreigners  who,  while  the  war 
raged,  knew  France  only  from  journals,  as  the  head  of 
that  administration  of  which,  in  truth,  he  was  only  the 
secretary  and  the  spokesman.  The  author  of  the  His- 
tory of  Europe,  in  our  own  Annual  Registers,  appeals 
to  have  been  completely  under  this  delusion. 

The  conflict  between  the  hostile  parties  was  mean- 
while &st  approaching  to  a  crisis.  The  temper  of  Paris 
grew  daily  fiercer  and  fiercer.  Delegates  appointed  by 
thirty-five  of  the  forty- eight  wards  of  the  city  appeared 
at  the  bar  of  the  Convention,  and  demanded  that 
Veigniaud,  Brissot,  Guadet,  Gensonn^,  Barbaroux, 
Buzot,  P6don,  Louvet,  and  many  other  deputies,  should 
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be  expelled.  This  demand  was  disapproved  by  at  least 
three-fourths  of  the  Assembly,  and,  when  known  in  the 
departments,  called  forth  a  general  ciy  of  indignation. 
Bordeaux  declared  that  it  would  stand  by  its  represent- 
atives, and  would,  if  necessary,  defend  them  by  the 
sword  against  the  tyranny  of  Paris.  Lyons  and  Mar- 
seilles were  animated  by  a  similar  spirit.  These  mani* 
festations  of  public  opinion  gave  courage  to  the  majority 
of  the  Convention.  Thanks  were  voted  to  the  people 
of  Bordeaux  for  their  patriotic  declaration  ;  and  a  com- 
mission consisting  of  twelve  members  was  appointed  for 
the  purpose  of  investigating  the  conduct  of  the  muni- 
cipal authorities  of  Paris,  and  was  empowered  to  place 
under  arrest  such  persons  as  should  appear  to  have  been 
concerned  in  any  plot  against  the  authority  of  the  Con- 
vention. This  measure  was  adopted  on  the  motion  <ii 
Bardre. 

A  few  days  of  stormy  excitement  and  profound  anx- 
iety followed;  and  then  came  the  crash.  On  the 
thirty-first  of  May  the  mob  of  Paris  rose ;  the  palace 
of  the  Tuileries  was  besieged  by  a  vast  array  of  pikes  ; 
the  majority  of  the  deputies,  after  vain  struggles  and 
remonstrances,  jrielded  to  violence,  and  suffered  the 
Mountain  to  carry  a  decree  for  the  suspension  and 
arrest  of  the  deputies  whom  the  wards  of  the  capital 
had  accused. 

During  the  contest  Bardre  had  been  tossed  back- 
wards and  forwards  between  the  two  raging  factions. 
His  feelings,  languid  and  unsteady  as  they  always  were, 
drew  him  to  the  Girondists  ;  but  he  was  awed  by  the 
vigour  and  determination  of  the  Mountain.  At  one 
moment  he  held  high  and  firm  language,  complained 
that  the  Convention  was  not  fi:'ee,  and  protested  against 
the  validity  of  any  vote  passed  under  coercion.     At 
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another  moment  he  proposed  to  conciliate  the  Parisiam 
by  abolishing  that  commission  of  twelve  which  he  had 
himself  proposed  only  a  few  days  before ;  and  himself 
drew  up  a  paper  condemning  the  very  measures  which 
had  been  adopted  at  his  own  instance,  and  eulo^sing 
the  public  spirit  of  the  insurgents.  To  do  him  justice, 
it  was  not  without  some  symptoms  of  shame  liiat  he 
read  this  document  from  the  tribune,  where  he  had  so 
often  expressed  very  different  sentiments.  It  is  ^^ 
that,  at  some  passages,  he  was  even  seen  to  blush.  It 
may  have  been  so;  he  was  still  in  his  novitiate  it 
infamy. 

Some  days  later  he  proposed  that  hostages  for  fie 
personal  safety  of  the  accused  deputies  should  be  sent 
to  the  departments,  and  offered  to  be  himself  one  of 
those  hostages.  Nor  do  we  in  the  least  doubt  that  the 
offer  was  sincere.  He  would,  we  firmly  believe,  have 
thought  himself  far  safer  at  Bordeaux  or  Marseilles  than 
at  Paris.  His  proposition,  however,  was  not  carried 
into  effect ;  and  he  remained  in  the  power  of  the  victo- 
rious Mountain. 

This  was  the  great  crisis  of  his  life.  Hitherto  he  had 
done  nothing  inexpiable,  nothing  which  marked  him  out 
as  a  much  worse  man  than  most  of  his  colleagues  in 
the  Convention.  His  voice  had  generally  been  on  the 
side  of  moderate  measures.  Had  he  bravely  cast  in 
his  lot  with  the  Girondists,  and  suffered  with  them,  he 
would,  like  them,  hare  had  a  not  dishonourable  place  in 
history.  Had  he,  like  the  great  body  of  deputies  who 
meant  well,  but  who  had  not  the  courage  to  expose 
themselves  to  martyrdom,  crouched  quietly  under  the 
dominion  of  the  triumphant  minority,  and  suffered 
every  motion  of  Robespierre  and  Billaud  to  pass  unop- 
posed, he  would  have  incurred  no  peculiar  ignominy. 
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But  it  is  probable  that  this  course  was  not  open  to  him. 
He  had  been  too  prominent  among  the  adversaries  of 
the  Mountain  to  be  admitted  to  quarter  without  making 
some  atonement.  It  was  necessary  that,  if  he  hoped 
to  find  pardon  from  his  new  lords,  he  should  not  be 
merely  a  silent  and  passive  slave.  What  passed  in  pri- 
vate between  him  and  them  cannot  be  accurately  re- 
lated ;  but  the  result  was  soon  apparent.  The  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety  was  renewed.  Several  of  the 
fiercest  of  the  dominant  faction,  Couthon  for  example, 
and  St.  Just,  were  substituted  for  more  moderate  poli- 
ticians ;  but  Bardre  was  suffered  to  retain  his  seat  at 
the  Board. 

The  indulgence  with  which  he  was  treated  excited 
the  murmurs  of  some  stern  and  ardent  zealots.  Marat, 
in  the  very  last  words  that  he  wrote,  words  not  pub- 
lished till  the  dagger  of  Charlotte  Corday  had  avenged 
France  and  mankind,  complained  that  a  man  who  had 
no  principles,  who  was  always  on  the  side  of  the 
strongest,  who  had  been  a  royalist,  and  who  was  ready, 
in  case  of  a  turn  of  fortune,  to  be  a  royalist  again, 
should  be  entrusted  with  an  important  share  in  the 
administration.^  But  the  chiefs  of  the'  Mountain 
judged  more  correctly.  They  knew  indeed,  as  well 
as  Marat,  that  Bardre  was  a  man  utterly  without  faith 
or  steadiness ;  that,  if  he  could  be  said  to  have  any 
political  leaning,  his  leaning  was  not  towards  them; 
that  he  felt  for  the  Girondist  party  that  faint  and 
wavering  sort  of  preference  of  which  alone  his  nature 
was  susceptible  ;  and  that,  if  he  had  been  at  liberty  to 
make  his  choice,  he  would  rather  have  murdered  Ro- 
l)espierre  and  Danton  than  Vergniaud  and  Gensonn^. 

1  See  the  PubUciste  of  the  14th  July,  1798.    Marat  was  stabbed  on  the 
tfyeniog  of  the  Idth. 
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But  they  jusdj  appreciated  that  levity  which  made  him 
incapable  alike  of  earnest  love  and  of  earnest  hatred, 
and  that  meanness  which  made  it  necessary  to  him  to 
have  a  master.  In  truth,  what  the  planters  of  Carolina 
and  Louisiana  say  of  black  men  with  flat  noses  and 
woolly  hair  was  stricdy  true  of  Bardre.  The  curse 
of  Canaan  was  upon  him.  He  was  born  a  slave. 
Baseness  was  an  instinct  in  him.  The  impulse  which 
drove  him  from  a  party  in  adversity  to  a  party  in 
prosperity  was  as  irresistible  as  that  which  drives  the 
cnckoo  and  the  swallow  towards  the  sun  when  the  dark 
and  cold  montlis  are  approaching.  The  law  which 
doomed  him  to  be  the  humble  attendant  of  stronger 
spirits  resembled  the  law  which  binds  the  pilot-fish  to 
the  shark.  ^^  Ken  ye,"  said  a  shrewd  Scotch  lord,  who 
was  asked  his  opinion  of  James  the  First,  ^^  Ken  ye  a 
John  Ape  ?  If  I  have  Jacko  by  the  collar,  I  can 
make  him  bite  you ;  but  if  you  have  Jacko,  you  can 
make  him  bite  me."  Just  such  a  creature  was  Bardre. 
In  the  hands  of  the  Girondists  he  would  have  been 
eager  to  proscribe  the  Jacobins  ;  he  was  just  as  ready, 
in  the  gripe  of  the  Jacobins,  to  proscribe  the  Girondists. 
On  the  fidelity  of  such  a  man  the  heads  of  the  Moun- 
tain could  not,  of  course,  reckon ;  but  they  valued  their 
conquest  as  the  very  easy  and  not  very  dehcate  lover 
in  Congreve's  lively  song  valued  the  conquest  of  a 
prostitute  of  a  difierent  kind.  Bardre  was,  hko  Chloe, 
&Ise  and  common ;  but  he  was,  like  Chloe,  constant 
^bile  possessed;  and  they  asked  no  more.  They 
needed  a  service  which  he  was  perfectly  compe- 
tent to  perform.  Destitute  as  he  was  of  all  the  talents 
both  of  an  active  and  of  a  speculative  statesman,  he 
ooold  with  great  facility  draw  up  a  report,  or  make  a 
speech  on   any  subject  and   on   any  side.     If  other 
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people  would  furnish  facts  and  thouglits,  .he  could 
always  furnish  phrases  ;  and  this  talent  was  absohitely 
at  the  command  of  his  owners  for  the  time  being. 
Nor  had  he  excited  any  angry  passion  among  those  to 
whom  he  had  hitherto  been  opposed.  They  felt  no 
more  hatred  to  him  than  they  felt  to  the  horses  which 
dragged  the  cannon  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  and  of 
the  Prince  of  Saxe-Coburg.  The  horses  had  only 
done  according  to  their  kind,  and  would,  if  they  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  French,  drag  with  equal  vigour 
and  equal  docility  the  guns  of  the  republic,  and  there- 
fore ought  not  merely  to  be  spared,  but  to  be  well  fed 
and  curried.  So  was  it  with  Bardre.  He  was  of  a 
nature  so  low,  that  it  might  be  doubted  whether  he 
could  properly  be  an  object  of  the  hostility  of  reason- 
able beings.  He  had  not  been  an  enemy ;  he  wa«»  not 
now  a  friend.  But  he  had  been  an  annoyance ;  and 
he  would  now  be  a  help. 

But,  though  the  heads  of  the  Mountain  pardon^^ 
this  man,  and  admitted  him  into  partnership  with  them- 
selves, it  was  not  without  exacting  pledges  such  as  made 
it  impossible  for  him,  false  and  fickle  as  he  was,  ever 
again  to  find  admission  into  the  ranks  which  he  had 
deserted.  That  was  truly  a  terrible  sacrament  by  which 
they  admitted  the  apostate  into  their  communion.  They 
demanded  of  him  that  he  should  liimself  take  the  most 
prominent  part  in  murdering  his  old  friends.  To  refnse 
was  as  much  as  his  life  was  worth.  But  what  is  life 
worth  when  it  is  only  one  long  agony  of  remorse  and 
shame?  These,  however,  are  feelings  of  which  it  is 
idle  to  talk,  when  we  are  considering  the  conduct  of 
such  a  man  as  Bardre.  He  undertook*  the  task,  mount- 
ed the  tribune,  and  told  the  Convention  that  the  time 
was  come  for  taking  the  stem  attitude  of  justice,  and 
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for  strikiug  at  all  conspirators  without  distinction.  He 
then  moved  that  Buzot,  Barbaroux,  Potion,  and  thir- 
teen other  deputies  should  be  placed  out  of  the  pale  of 
the  law,  or,  in  other  words,  beheaded  without  a  trial ; 
and  that  Yergniaud,  Guadet,  Gensonn^,  and  six  others, 
should  be  impeached.  The  motion  was  carried  without 
debate. 

We  have  already  seen  with  what  effrontery  Bardre 
has  denied,  in  these  Memoirs,  that  he  took  any  part 
against  the  Girondists.  This  denial,  we  think,  was  the 
only  thing  wanting  to  make  his  infamy  complete.  The 
most  impudent  of  all  lies  was  a  fit  companion  for  the 
foulest  of  all  murders. 

Bardre,  however,  had  not  yet  earned,  his  pardon. 
The  Jacobin  party  contained  one  gang  which,  even  in 
that  party  was  preeminent  in  every  mean  and  every 
savage  vice,  a  gang  so  low-minded  and  so  inhuman  that, 
compared  with  them,  Robespierre  might  be  called  mag- 
nanimous and  merciful.  Of  these  wretches,  Hubert 
was  perhaps  the  best  representative.  His  favourite 
amusement  was  to  torvaient  and  insult  the  miserable  re- 
mains of  that  great  famOy  which,  having  ruled  France 
during  eight  hundred  years,  had  now  become  an  object 
of  pity  to  the  humblest  artisan  or  peasant.  The  influ- 
ence of  this  man,  and  of  men  like  him,  induced  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety  to  determine  that  Marie 
Antoinette  should  be  sent  to  the  scaffold.  Bardre  was 
again  summoned  to  his  duty.  Only  four  days  after  he 
had  proposed  the  decrees  against  the  Girondist  deputies 
he  again  mounted  the  tribune,  in  order  to  move  that 
die  Queen  shotdd  be  brought  before  the  Revolutionary 
Tribunal.  H^  was  improving  fast  in  the  society  of  hia 
new  allies.  When  he  asked  for  the  heads  of  Vergniaud 
and  Potion  he  had  spoken  like  a  man  who  had  some 
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slight  sense  of  his  own  guilt  and  degradation  :  he  had 
said  little ;  and  that  little  had  not  been  violent.  The 
office  of  expatiating  on  the  guilt  of  his  old  friends  he 
had  left  to  Saint  Just.  Very  different  was  Harare's 
second  appearance  in  the  character  of  an  accuser.  He 
now  cried  out  for  blood  in  the  eager  tones  of  the  true 
and  burning  thirst,  and  raved  against  die  Austrian 
woman  with  the  virulence  natural  to  a  coward  who 
finds  himself  at  Uberty  to  outrage  that  which  he  has 
feared  and  envied.  We  have  aheady  exposed  the 
shameless  mendacity  with  which,  in  these  Memoirs,  he 
attempts  to  throw  the  blame  of  his  own  guilt  on  the 
guiltless. 

On  the  day  on  which  the  fallen  Queen  was  dragged, 
already  more  than  half  dead,  to  her  doom,  Bardre 
regaled  Robespierre  and  some  other  Jacobins  at  a  tav- 
ern. Robespierre's  acceptance  of  the  invitation  caused 
some  surprise  to  those  who  knew  how  long  and  how 
bitterly  it  was  his  nature  to  hate.  "  Robespierre  of  the 
party ! "  muttered  Saint  Just.  "  Barere  is  the  only 
man  whom  Robespierre  has  forgiven."  We  have  an 
account  of  this  singular  repast  from  one  of  the  guests. 
Robespierre  condemned  the  senseless  brutality  with 
which  Hubert  had  conducted  the  proceedings  against 
the  Austrian  woman,  and,  in  talking  on  that  subject, 
became  so  much  excited  that  he  broke  his  plate  in  the 
violence  of  his  gesticulation.  Bardre  exclaimed  that 
the  guillotine  had  cut  a  diplomatic  knot  which  it  might 
have  been  difficult  to  untie.  In  the  intervals  between 
the  Beaune  and  the  Champagne,  between  the  ragout  of 
thrushes  and  the  partridge  with  truffles,  he  fervently 
preached  his  new  political  creed.  "  The  vessel  of  the 
revolution,"  he  said,  *'  can  float  into  port  only  on  waves 
of  blood.     We  must  begin  with  the  members  of  the 
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National  Assembly  and  of  the  Legislative  Assembly. 
That  rubbish  must  be  swept  away." 

As  he  talked  at  table  he  talked  in  the  Conven- 
tion. His  peculiar  style  of  oratory  was  now  formed. 
It  was  not  altogether  without  ingenuity  and  livehness. 
But  in  any  other  age  or  country  it  would  have  been 
thought  unfit  for  the  deliberations  of  a  grave  assembly 
and  still  more  unfit  for  state  papers.  It  might,  per 
Laps,  succeed  at  a  meeting  of  a  Protestant  Association 
in  Exeter  Hall,  at  a  Repeal  dinner  in  Ireland,  after 
men  had  well  drunk,  or  in  an  American  oration  on  the 
Fourth  of  July.  No  legislative  body  would  now  en- 
dure it.  But  in  France,  during  the  reign  of  the  Con- 
vention, the  old  laws  of  composition  were  held  in  as 
much  contempt  as  the  old  government  or  the  old  creed. 
Correct  and  noble  diction  belonged,  like  the  etiquette 
of  Versailles  and  the  solemnities  of  Notre  Dame,  to  an 
age  which  had  passed  away.  Just  as  a  swarm  of 
ephemeral  constitutions,  democratic,  directorial,  and 
consular,  sprang  fi-om  the  decay  of  the  ancient  mon- 
archy ;  just  as  a  swarm  of  new  superstitions,  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Goddess  of  Reason,  and  the  fooleries  of  the 
Theo-philanthropists,  sprang  from  the  decay  of  the 
ancient  Church ;  even  so  out  of  the  decay  of  the  an- 
cient French  eloquence  sprang  new  fashions  of  elo- 
quence, for  the  understanding  of  which  new  grammars 
and  dictionaries  were  necessary.  The  same  innovating 
spirit  which  altered  the  common  phrases  of  salutation, 
which  turned  hundreds  of  Johns  and  Peters  into  Scaev- 
olas  and  Aristogitons,  and  which  expelled  Sunday  and 
Monday,  January  and  February,  Lady-day  and  Christ- 
mas,  from  the  calendar,  in  order  to  substitute  Decadi 
and  Primidi,  Nivose  and  Pluviose,  Feasts  of  Opinion 
and  Feasts  of  the  Supreme  Being,  changed  all  the  forms 
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of  official  correspondence.  For  the  calm,  guarded,  and 
sternly  courteous  language  which  governments  had 
long  been  accustomed  to  employ,  were  substituted  puns, 
interjections,  Ossianic  rants,  rhetoric  worthy  only  of  a 
schoolboy,  scurrility  worthy  only  of  a  fishwife.  Of  the 
phraseology  which  was  now  thought  to  be  peculiarly 
well  suited  to  a  report  or  a  manifesto  Bardre  had  a 
greater  command  than  any  man  of  his  time,  and,  during 
the  short  and  sharp  paroxysm  of  the  revolutionary 
delirium,  passed  for  a  great  orator.  When  the  fit  was 
over,  he  was  considered  as  what  he  really  was,  a  man 
of  quick  apprehension  and  fluent  elocution,  with  no 
originality,  with  little  information,  and  with  a  taste  as 
bad  as  his  heart.  His  Reports  were  popularly  called 
Carmagnoles.  A  few  months  ago  we  should  have  had 
some  difficulty  in  conveying  to  an  English  reader  an 
exact  notion  of  the  state  papers  to  which  this  appellar 
tion  was  given.  Fortunately  a  noble  and  distinguished 
person,  whom  her  Majesty's  Ministers  have  bought 
qualified  to  fill  the  most  important  post  in  the  empire, 
has  made  our  task  easy.  Whoever  has  read  Lord 
Ellenborough's  proclamations  is  able  to  form  a  com- 
plete idea  of  a  Carmagnole. 

The  effect  which  BarSre's  discourses  at  one  time 
produced  is  not  to  be  wholly  attributed  to  the  per- 
version of  the  national  taste.  The  occasions  on  which 
he  rose  were  firequently  such  as  would  have  secured  to 
the  worst  speaker  a  favourable  hearing.  When  any 
military  advantage  had  been  gained,  he  was  generally 
deputed  by  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  to  an- 
nounce the  good  news.  The  hall  resounded  with 
applause  as  he  mounted  the  tribune,  holding  the  de- 
spatches in  his  hand.  Deputies  and  strangers  listened 
with  delight  while  he  told  them  that  victory  waa  the 
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order  of  the  day ;  that  the  guineas  of  Pitt  had  been 
vainly  lavished  to  hire  machines  six  feet  high,  carrying 
guns  ;  that  the  flight  of  the  Enghsh  leopard  deserved 
to  be  celebrated  by  Tyrtseus ;  and  that  the  saltpetre 
dog  out  of  the  cellars  of  Paris  had  been  turned  into 
thunder,  which  would  crush  the  Titan  brethren, 
George  and  Francis. 

Meanwhile  the  trial  of  the  accused  Girondists,  who 
were  under  arrest  in  Paris,  came  on.  They  flattered 
themselves  with  a  vain  hope  of  escape.  They  placed 
some  reliance  on  their  innocence,  and  some  reliance  on 
their  eloquence.  They  thought  that  shame  would 
suffice  to  restrain  any  man,  however  violent  and  cruel, 
from  publicly  committing  the  flagrant  iniquity  of  con- 
demning them  to  death.  The  Revolutionary  Tribunal 
was  new  to  its  functions.  No  member  of  the  Con- 
vention had  yet  been  executed ;  and  it  was  probable 
that  the  boldest  Jacobin  would  shrink  from  being .  the 
first  to  violate  the  sanctity  which  was  supposed  to 
belong  to  the  representatives  of  the  people. 

The  proceedings  lasted  some  days.  Gensonnd  and 
Biissot  defended  themselves  with  great  ability  and 
presence  of  mind  against  the  vile  Hubert  and  Chaum- 
ette,  who  appeared  as  accusers.  The  eloquent  voice  of 
Veigniaud  was  heard  for  the  last  time.  He  pleaded 
his  own  cause  and  that  of  his  fiiends,  with  such  force 
of  reason  and  elevation  of  sentiment  tliat  a  murmur  of 
pity  and  admiration  rose  from  the  audience.  Nay,  the 
court  itself,  not  yet  accustomed  to  riot  in  daily  carnage, 
showed  signs  of  emotion.  The  sitting  was  adjourned  ; 
and  a  rumour  went  forth  that  there  would  be  an 
acquittal.  The  Jacobins  met,  breathing  vengeance. 
Robespierre  undertook  to  be  their  organ.  He  rose  on 
the  following  day  in  the  Convention,  and  proposed  a 
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decree  of  such  atrocity  that  even  among  the  acts  of 
that  year  it  can  hardly  be  paralleled.  By  this  decree 
the  tribunal  was  empowered  to  cut  short  the  defence 
of  the  prisoners,  to  pronounce  the  case  clear,  and  to 
pass  immediate  judgment.  One  deputy  made  a  faint 
opposition.  Barere  instantly  sprang  up  to  support 
Robespierre  —  Bardre,  the  federalist ;  Bardre,  the  au- 
thor of  that  Commission  of  Twelve  which  was  among 
the  chief  causes  of  the  hatred  borne  by  Paris  to  the 
Girondists ;-  Barere,  who  in  these  Memoirs  denies  that 
he  ever  took  any  part  against  the  Girondists ;  Bar^e, 
who  has  the  effrontery  to  declare  that  he  greatly  loved 
and  esteemed  Vergniaud.  The  decree  was  passed; 
and  the  tribunal,  without  suffering  the  prisoners  to 
conclude  what  they  had  to  say,  pronounced  them 
guilty. 

The  following  day  was  the  saddest  in  the  sad  history 
of  the  Revolution.  The  sufferers  were  so  innocent,  so 
brave,  so  eloquent,  so  accomplished,  so  young.  Some 
of  them  wei'e  graceful  and  handsome  youths  of  sii:  or 
seven  and  twenty.  Vergniaud  and  Gensonnd  were 
little  more  than  thirty.  They  had  been  only  a  few 
months  engaged  in  public  affidrs.  In  a  few  months  the 
fame  of  their  genius  had  filled  Europe ;  and  they  were 
to  die  for  no  crime  but  this,  that  they  had  wished  to 
combine  order,  justice,  and  mercy  with  freedom.  Their 
great  fault  was  want  of  courage.  We  mean  want  of 
political  courage  —  of  that  courage  which  is  proof  to 
clamour  and  obloquy,  and  which  meets  great  emergen- 
cies by  daring  and  decisive  measures.  Alas  I  they  had 
but  too  good  an  opportunity  of  proving  that  they  did 
not  want  courage  to  endure  with  manly  cheerfulness 
the  worst  that  could  be  inflicted  by  such  tyrants  as 
St.  Just,  and  such  slaves  as  Barere. 
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They  were  not  the  only  victims  <rf  the  noble  cause. 
Madame  Roland  followed  them  to  the  scaffold  with  a 
spirit  as  heroic  as  their  own.  Her  husband  was  in  a 
safe  hiding-place,  but  could  not  bear  to  survive  her. 
His  body  was  found  on  the  high  road  near  Rouen. 
He  had  fallen  on  his  sword.  Condorcet  swallowed 
opium.  At  Bordeaux  the  steel  fell  on  the  necks  of  the 
bold  and  quick-witted  Guadet  and  of  Barbaroux^  the 
chief  of  those  enthusiasts  from  the  Rhone  whose  valour, 
in  the  great  crisis  of  the  tenth  of  August,  had  turned 
back  the  tide  of  battle  from  the  Louvre  to  the  Tuileries. 
In  a  field  near  the  Garonne  was  found  all  tiiat  the 
wolves  had  left  of  Pdtion,  once  honoured,  greatly  in- 
deed b^ond  his  deserts,  as  the  model  of  republican  vir- 
tue. We  are  &r  from  regarding  even  the  best  of  the 
Girondists  with  unmixed  admiration  ;  but  history  owes 
to  them  this  honourable  testimony,  that,  being  free  to 
choose  whether  they  would  be  oppressors  or  victims, 
they  deliberately  and  firmly  resolved  rather  to  suffer 
injt!Lstice  than  to  inflict  it. 

And  now  began  that  strange  period  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Reign  of  Terror.  The  Jacobins  had 
prevailed.  This  was  their  hour,  and  the  power  of 
darkness.  The  Convention  was  subjugated  and  re- 
duced to  profound  silence  on  the  highest  questions  of 
state.  The  sovereignty  passed  to  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety.  To  the  edicts  framed  by  that  Commit- 
tee the  representative  assembly  did  not  venture  to  offer 
even  the  species  of  opposition  which  tiie  ancient  parlia- 
ment had  firequently  offered  to  the  mandates  of  the  an- 
cient kings.  Six  persons  held  the  chief  power  in  the 
small  cabinet  which  now  domineered  over  France  — 
Robespierre,  St.  Just,  Couthon,  CoUot,  Billaud,  and 
Bardre. 
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To  some  of  these  men,  and  of  those  who  adhered  to 
tliem,  it  is  due  to  say  that  the  fanaticism  which  had 
emancipated  them  from  the  restraints  of  justice  and 
compassion  had  emancipated  them  also  from  the  domin- 
ion of  vulgar  cupidity  and  of  vulgar  fear  ;  that,  while 
hardly  knowing  where  to  find  an  assignat  of  a  few  francs 
to  pay  for  a  dinn^,  they  expended  with  strict  integrity 
the  immense  revenue  which  they  collected  by  every  art 
of  rapine ;  and  that  they  were  ready,  in  support  of  their 
cause,  to  mount  the  scaffold  with  as  much  indifference 
as  they  showed  when  they  fflgned  the  death-warrants 
of  aristocrats  and  priests.  But  no  great  party  can  be 
composed  of  such  materials  as  these.  It  is  the  inevita* 
ble  law  that  such  zealots  as  we  have  described  shall  col- 
lect around  them  a  multitude  of  slaves,  of  cowards,  and 
of  libertines,  whose  savage  tempers  and  licentious  ap- 
petites, withheld  only  by  the  dread  of  law  and  magis^ 
tracy  from  the  worst  excesses,  are  called  into  full  activ- 
ity by  the  hope  of  impunity.  A  faction  which,  from 
whatever  motive,  relaxes  the  great  laws  of  morality,  is 
certain  to  be  joined  by  the  most  immoral  part  of  the 
community.  This  has  been  repeatedly  proved  in  re- 
ligious wars.  The  war  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  the 
Albigensian  war,  the  Huguenot  war,  the  Thirty  Years' 
war,  all  originated  in  pious  zeal.  That  zeal  inflamed 
the  champions  of  the  church  to  such  a  point  that  they 
regarded  all  generosity  to  the  vanquished  as  a  smfiil 
weakness.  The  infidel,  the  heretic,  was  to  be  run 
down  like  a  mad  dog.  No  outrage  committed  by  the 
CathoUc  warrior  on  the  miscreant  enemy  could  deserve 
punishment.  As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  boundless 
license  was  thus  given  to  barbarity  and  dissoluteness, 
thousands  of  wretches  who  cared  nothing  for  the  sacred 
cause,  but  who  were  eager  to  be  exempted  from  the 
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police  of  peaceful  cities,  and  the  discipline  of  well* 
governed  camps,  flocked  to  the  standard  of  the  faith. 
The  men  who  had  set  up  that  standard  were  sincere^ 
chaste,  regardless  of  lucre,  and,  perhaps,  where  only 
themselves  were  concerned,  not  unforgiving ;  but  round 
that  standard  were  assembled  such  gangs  of  rogues, 
ravishers,  plunderers,  and  ferocious  bravoes,  as  were 
scarcely  ever  found  under  the  flag  of  any  state  engaged 
in  a  mere  temporal  quarrel.  In  a  very  similar  way  was 
the  Jacobin  party  composed.  There  was  a  small  nucleus 
of  enthusiasts ;  round  that  nucleus  was  gathered  a  vast 
mass  of  ignoble  depravity ;  and  in  all  that  mass  there 
was  nothing  so  depraved  and  so  ignoble  as  Bardre. 

Then  came  those  days  when  the  most  barbarous  of 
all  codes  was  administered  by  the  most  barbarous  of  all 
tribunals ;  when  no  man  could  greet  his  neighbours,  or 
say  his  prayers,  or  dress  his  hair,  without  danger  of 
committing  a  capital  crime ;  when  spies  liurked  in  every 
comer ;  when  the  guillotine  was  long  and  hard  at  work 
every  morning ;  when  the  jails  were  filled  as  close  as 
the  hold  of  a  slave-ship ;  when  the  gutters  ran  foaming 
with  blood  into  the  Seine ;  when  it  was  death  to  be 
great-niece  of  a  captain  of  the  royal  guards,  or  half- 
brother  of  a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  to  express  a  doubt 
whether  assignats  would  not  &11,  to  hint  that  the  Eng- 
lish had  been  victorious  in  the  action  of  the  first  of 
June,  to  have  a  copy  of  one  of  Burke's  pamphlets 
locked  up  in  a  desk,  to  laugh  at  a  Jacobin  for  taking 
the  name  of  Cassius  or  Timolecm,  or  to  call  the  Fifth 
Sans-culottide  by  its  old  superstitious  name  of  St.  Mat- 
thew's Day.  While  the  daily  waggon-loads  of  victims 
were  carried  to  their  doom  through  the  streets  of  Paris, 
the  Proconsuls  whom  the  sovereign  Committee  had  sent 
forth  to  the  departments  revelled  in  an  extravagance  of 
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cruelty  unknown  even  in  the  capital.  The  knife  of  the 
deadly  machine  rose  and  fell  too  slow  for  their  work  of 
slaughter.  Long  rows  of  captives  were  mowed  down 
with  grape  shot.  Holes  were  made  in  the  bottom  of 
crowded  barges.  Lyons  was  turned  into  a  desert.  At 
Arras  even  the  cruel  mei'cy  of  a  speedy  death  was  de- 
nied to  the  prisoners.  All  down  the  Loire,  from  San- 
mur  to  the  sea,  great  flocks  of  crows  and  kites  feasted 
on  naked  corpses,  twined  together  in  hideous  embraces. 
No  mercy  was  shown  to  sex  or  age.  The  number  of 
young  lads  and  of  girls  of  seventeen  who  were  mur- 
dered by  that  execrable  government  is  to  be  reckoned 
by  hundreds.  Babies  torn  from  the  breast  were 
tossed  from  pike  to  pike  along  the  Jacobin  ranks. 
One  champion  of  liberty  had  his  pockets  well  stuffed 
with  ears.  Another  swaggered  about  with  the  finger 
of  a  little  child  in  his  hat.  A  few  months  had  sufiSced 
to  degrade  France  below  the  level  of  New  Zealand. 

It  is  absurd  to  say  that  any  amount  of  public  danger 
can  justify  a  system  like  this,  we  do  not  say  on  Christian 
principles,  we  do  not  say  on  the  principles  of  a  high 
morality,  but  even  on  principles  of  Machiavellian  policy. 
It  is  true  that  great  emergencies  call  for  activity  and 
vigilance ;  it  is  true  that  they  justify  severity  which,  in 
ordinary  times,  would  deserve  the  name  of  cruelty. 
But  indiscriminate  severity  can  never,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, be  useiul.  It  is  plain  that  the  whole  effi- 
cacy of  punishment  depends  on  the  care  with  which  the 
guilty  are  distinguished.  Punishment  which  strikes  the 
guilty  and  the  innocent  promiscuously  operates  merely 
like  a  pestilence  or  a  great  convulsion  of  nature,  and 
has  no  more  tendency  to  prevent  offences  than  the 
cholera,  or  an  earthquake  like  that  of  Lisbon,  would 
have.     The  energy  for  which  the  Jacobin  administra- 
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lion  is  praised  was  merely  the  energy  of  the  Malay 
who  maddens  himself  with  opium,  draws  his  knife,  and 
runs  a-muck  through  the  streets,  slashing  right  and  left 
at  friends  and  foes.  Such  has  never  been  the  energy 
of  truly  great  rulers ;  of  Ehzabeth,  for  example,  of 
Oliver,  or  of  Frederick,  They  were  not,  indeed,  scru 
pulous.  But,  had  they  been  less  scrupulous  than  they 
were,  the  strength  and  amplitude  of  their  minds  would 
have  preserved  them  from  crimes  such  as  those  which 
the  small  men  of  the  Committee  of  PubHc  Safety  took 
for  daring  strokes  of  policy.  The  great  Queen  who  so 
long  held  her  own  against  foreign  and  domestic  ene* 
mies,  against  temporal  and  spiritual  arms ;  the  great 
Protector  who  governed  with  more  than  regal  power, 
in  despite  both  of  royalists  and  repubUcans ;  the  great 
King  who,  with  a  beaten  army  and  an  exhausted  treas- 
ury, defended  his  little  dominions  to  the  last  against 
the  united  efforts  of  Russia,  Austria  and  France ;  with 
what  scorn  would  they  have  heard  that  it  was  impossible 
for  them  to  strike  a  salutaiy  terror  into  the  disaffected 
without  sending  school-boys  and  school-^rls  to  death  by 
cart-loads  and  boat-loads ! 

The  popular  notion  is,  we  believe,  that  the  leading 
Terrorists  were  wicked  men,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
great  men.  We  can  see  nothing  great  about  them  but 
dieir  wickedness.  That  dieir  policy  was  daringly 
original  is  a  vulgar  error.  Their  policy  is  as  old  as 
the  oldest  accounts  which  we  have  of  human  misgov- 
emment.  It  seemed  new  in  France  and  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century  only  because  it  had  been  long  disused, 
for  excellent  reasons,  by  the  enlightened  part  of  man- 
kind. But  it  has  always  prevailed,  and  still  prevails, 
in  savage  and  half  savage  nations,  and  is  the  chief  cause 
which   prevents   such  nations  from   making  advances 
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towards  civilisation.  Thousands  of  dejs,  of  bejs,  of 
pachas,  of  rajahs,  of  nabobs,  hare  shown  themselves  as 
great  masters  of  statecraft  as  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety.  Djezzar,  we  imagine,  was 
superior  to  any  of  them  in  their  new  line.  In  iact, 
there  is  not  a  petty  tyrant  in  Asia  or  Africa  so  dull  or 
so  unlearned  as  not  to  be  fully  qualified  for  the  business 
of  Jacobin  police  and  Jacobin  finance.  To  behead 
people  by  scores  without  caring  whether  they  are 
guilty  or  innocent ;  to  wring  money  out  of  the  rich 
by  the  help  of  jailers  and  executioners ;  to  rob  the 
public  creditor,  and  to  put  him  to  death  if  he  remon- 
strates ;  to  take  loaves  by  force  out  of  the  bakers' 
shops ;  to  clothe  and  mount  soldiers  by  seizing  on  one 
man's  wool  and  linen,  and  on  another  man's  horses 
and  saddles,  without  compensation  ;  is  of  all  modes  of 
governing  the  simplest  and  most  obvious.  Of  its  mo- 
rality we  at  present  say  nothing.  But  surely  it  requires 
no  capacity  beyond  that  of  a  barbarian  or  a  child.  By 
means  like  those  which  we  have  described,  the  Com- 
mittee of  PubUc  Safety  undoubtedly  succeeded,  for  a 
short  time,  in  enforcing  profound  submission,  and  in 
raising  immense  funds.  But  to  enforce  submission 
by  butchery,  and  to  raise  funds  by  spoliaticm,  is  not 
statesmanship.  The  real  statesman  is  he  who,  in 
troubled  times,  keeps  down  the  turbulent  without  un- 
necessarily harassing  the  well-a£fected ;  and  who,  when 
great  pecuniary  resources  are  needed,  provides  for  the 
pubUc  exigencies  without  violating  the  security  of  prc^ 
erty  and  drying  up  the  sources  of  fiiture  prosperity. 
Such  a  statesman,  we  are  confident,  might,  in  1793, 
have  preserved  the  independence  of  France  without 
shedding  a  drop  of  innocent  blood,  without  plimdmng 
a   single   warehouse.      Unhappily,    the   Republic   was 
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sabject  to  men  who  were  mere  demagogues  and  in  no 
sense  statesmen.  They  could  declaim  at  a  club.  They 
could  lead  a  rabble  to  mischief.  But  they  had  no  skill 
to  conduct  the  afiairs  of  an  empire.  The  want  of  skill 
they  supplied  for  a  time  by  atrocity  and  blind  violence. 
For  legislative  aWlity,  fiscal  aWlity,  military  ability, 
diplomatic  ability,  they  had  one  substitute,  the  guillo- 
tine. Indeed  their  exceeding  ignorance,  and  the  bar- 
renness of  their  invention,  are  the  best  excuse  for  their 
murders  and  robberies.  We  really  believe  that  they 
would  not  have  cut  so  many  throats,  and  picked  so 
many  pockets,  if  they  had  known  how  to  govern  in 
any  other  way. 

That  under  their  administration  the  war  against  the 
European  Coalition  was  successftdly  conducted  is  true. 
But  that  war  had  been  successfully  conducted  before 
their  elevation,  and  continued  to  be  successfiilly  con- 
ducted after  their  fiill.  Terror  was  not  the  order  of 
the  day  when  Brussds  opened  its  gates  to  Dumourier. 
Terror  had  ceased  to  be  the  order  of  the  day  when 
Piedmont  and  Lombardy  were  conquered  by  Bona- 
parte. The  truth  is,  that  France  was  saved,  not  by 
the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  but  by  the  energy, 
patriotism,  and  valour  of  the  French  people.  Those 
high  qualities  were  victorious  in  spite  of  the  incapacity 
of  rulers  whose  administration  was  a  tissue,  not  merely 
of  crimes,  but  of  blunders. 

We  have  not  time  to  tell  how  the  leaders  of  die  sav- 
age jGeu^tion  at  length  began  to  avenge  mankind  on  each 
other ;  how  the  craven  Hubert  was  dragged  waihng  and 
trembling  to  his  doom ;  how  the  nobler  Danton,  moved 
by  a  late  repentance,  strove  in  vain  to  repair  the  evil 
which  he  had  wrought,  and  half  redeemed  the  great 
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crime  of  September  by  manfully  encountering  death  in 
the  cause  of  mercy. 

Our  business  is  with  Bardre.  In  all  those  things  he 
was  not  only  consenting,  but  eagerly  and  joyously  for- 
ward.  Not  merely  was  he  one  of  the  guilty  adminis- 
tration. He  was  the  man  to  whom  was  especially 
assigned  the  office  of  proposing  and  defending  outrages 
on  justice  and  humanity,  and  of  furnishing  to  atrocious 
schemes  an  appropriate  garb  of  atrocious  rodomontade. 
Bardre  first  proclaimed  from  the  tribune  of  the  Conven- 
tion that  terror  must  be  the  order  of  the  day.  It  was 
by  Bar^re  that  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  of  Paris 
was  provided  with  the  aid  of  a  pubUc  accuser  worthy  of 
such  a  court,  the  infamous  Fouqnier  Tinville.  It  was 
Bardre  who,  when  one  of  the  old  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  had  been  absolved  by  the  Revolution- 
ary Tribunal,  gave  orders  that  a  fresh  jury  should  be 
summoned.  '^  Acquit  one  of  the  National  Assembly  I " 
he  cried.  *'  The  Tribunal  is  turning  against  the  Revo- 
lution." It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  prisoner's 
head  was  soon  in  the  basket.  It  was  Bardre  who 
moved  that  the  city  of  Lyons  should  be  destroyed. 
"  Let  the  plough,"  he  cricxl  fix)m  the  tribune,  "  pass 
over  her.  Let  her  name  cease  to  exist.  The  rebels 
are  conquered ;  but  are  they  all  exterminated  ?  No 
weakness.  No  mercy.  Let  every  one  be  smitten. 
Two  words  will  suffice  to  tell  the  whole.  Lyons  made 
war  on  liberty ;  Lyons  is  no  more."  When  Toulon 
was  taken  Bar^re  came  forward  to  announce  the  event 
^  The  conquest,"  said  the  apostate  Brissotine,  ^^  won 
by  the  Mountain  over  the  Brissotines  must  be  com- 
memorated by  a  mark  set  on  the  place  where  Toulon 
once  stood.  The  national  thunder  must  crush  the 
house  of  every  ti-ader  in  the  town  "     When  Camille 
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Deamoulins,  long  diatmgnished  among  the  repubUcans 
by  zeal  and  ability,  dared  to  raise  his  eloquent  voice 
against  the  Reign  of  Terror,  and  to  point  out  the  close 
analogy  between  the  goyemment  which  then  oppressed 
France  and  the  government  of  the  worst  of  the  Caesars, 
Bardre  rose  to  complain  of  the  weak  compassion  which 
tried  to  revive  the  hopes  of  the  aristocracy.  "  Who- 
ever," he  said,  **  is  nobly  bom  is  a  man  to  be  suspected. 
Every  priest,  every  frequenter  of  the  old  court,  every 
lawyer,  every  banker,  is  a  man  to  be  suspected.  Every 
person  who  grumbles  at  the  course  which  the  Revolu- 
tion takes  is  a  man  to  be  suspected.  There  are  whole 
castes  alreadv  tried  and  condemned.  There  are  call- 
ings  which  <in7  thdr  doom  with  them.  Thereat 
relations  of  blood  which  the  law  regards  with  an  evil 
eye.  RepubUcans  of  France  1 "  yeUed  the  renegade 
Girondist,  the  old  enemy  of  the  Mountain  —  ^*  Repub- 
licans of  France !  the  Brissotines  led  you  by  gentle 
means  to  slavery.  The  Mountain  leads  you  by  strong 
measures  to  freedom.  Oh  I  who  can  count  the  evils 
which  a  false  compassion  may  produce  ?  "  When  the 
friends  of  Danton  mustered  courage  to  express  a  wish 
that  the  Convention  would  at  least  hear  him  in  his  own 
defence  before  it  sent  him  to  certain  death,  the  voice  of 
Bardre  was  the  loudest  in  opposition  to  their  prayer* 
When  the  crimes  of  Lebon,  one  of  the  worst,  if  not  the 
very  worst,  of  the  vicegerents  of  the  Committee  of  Pub- 
lic Safety,  had  so  maddened  the  people  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  North  that  they  resorted  to  the  desperate 
expedient  of  imploring  the  protection  of  the  Convention, 
Bardre  pleaded  the  cause  of  the  accused  tyrant,  and 
threatened  the  petitioners  with  the  utmost  vengeance 
of  the  government.  "  These  charges,"  he  said,  "  have 
been  suggested  by  wily  -aristocrats.     The  man   wlio 
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crushes  the  enemies  of  the  people,  though  he  may  he 
hurried  by  his  zeal  into  some  excesses,  can  never  be  a 
proper  object  of  censure.  The  proceedings  of  Lebon 
may  have  been  a  little  harsh  as  to  form."  One  of  the 
small  irregularities  thus  gently  censured  was  this: 
Lebon  kept  a  wretched  man  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ui>- 
der  the  knife  of  the  guillotine,  in  order  to  torment  him, 
by  reading  to  him,  before  he  was  despatched,  a  letter, 
the  contents  of  which  were  supposed  to  be  such  as 
would  aggravate  even  the  bitterness  of  death.  ^^  But 
what,"  proceeded  Bardre,  ^'  is  not  permitted  to  the  ha- 
tred of  a  republican  against  aristocracy  ?  How  many 
generous  sentiments  atone  for  what  may  perhaps 
seem  acrimonious  in  the  prosecution  of  pubUc  enemies  7 
Revolutionary  measures  are  always  to  be  spoken  of 
with  respect.  Liberty  is  a  virgin  whose  veil  it  is  not 
lawful  to  lift." 

After  this,  it  would  be  idle  to  dwell  on  &cts  which 
would  indeed,  of  themselves,  suffice  to  render  a  name 
infamous,  but  which  make  no  perc^tible  addition  to 
the  great  infamy  of  Bardre,  It  would  be  idle,  for 
example,  to  relate  how  he,  a  man  of  letters,  a  member 
of  an  Academy  of  Liscriptions,  was  foremost  in  that 
war  against  learning,  art,  and  history  which  disgraced 
the  Jacobin  government;  how  he  recommended  a 
general  conflagration  of  libraries ;  how  he  proclaimed 
that  all  records  of  events  anterior  to  the  Revolution 
ought  to  be  destroyed ;  how  he  laid  waste  the  Abbey 
of  St.  Denis,  pulled  down  monuments  consecrated  by 
the  veneration  of  ages,  and  scattered  on  the  wind  the 
dust  of  ancient  kings.  He  was,  in  truth,  seldom  so 
well  employed  as  when  he  turned  for  a  moment  ftom 
making  war  on  the  living  to  make  war  on  the  dead. 

Equally  idle  would   it   be   to   dilate  on  his  sensual 
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excesses.  That  in  Bardre,  as  in  the  whole  breed  of 
Neros,  Caligulas,  and  Domitians  whom  he  resembled, 
voluptuousness  was  mingled  with  cruelty;  that  he 
withdrew,  twice  in  every  decade,  from  the  work  of 
blood  to  the  smiling  gardens  of  Clichy,  and  there  forgot 
public  cares  in  the  madness  of  wine  and  in  the  arms  of 
comtesans,  has  often  been  repeated.  M.  Hippolyte 
Camot  does  not  altogether  deny  the  truth  of  these 
stories,  but  justly  observes  that  Bardre's  dissipation  was 
not  carried  to  such  a  point  as  to  interfere  with  his 
industry.  Nothing  can  be  more  true.  Bardre  was  by 
no  means  so  much  addicted  to  debauchery  as  to  neglect 
the  work  of  murder.  It  was  his  boast  that,  even 
during  his  hours  of  recreation,  he  cut  out  work  for  the 
Revolutionary  Tribunal.  To  those  who  expressed  a 
fear  that  his  exertions  would  hurt  his  health,  he  gaily 
answered  that  he  was  less  busy  than  they  thought. 
*^  The  guillotine,"  he  said,  *^  does  all ;  the  guillotine 
governs."  For  ourselves,  we  are  much  more  disposed 
to  look  indulgently  on  the  pleasures  which  he  allowed 
to  himself  than  on  the  pain  which  he  inflicted  on  his 
neighbours. 

"  Atqne  utinam  his  potins  im^B  tota  ilia  dedisset 
Tempora  saritiA,  olaras  qnibus  abstolit  urbi 
nioBtresque  animas,  impaue  ao  Tindice  nuUo.'* 

An  immoderate  appetite  for  sensnal  gratifications  is 
undoubtedly  a  blemish  on  the  fame  of  Henry  the 
Fourth,  of  Lord  Somers,  of  Mr.  Fox.  But  the  vices 
of  honest  men  are  the  virtues  of  Bardre. 

And  now  Bardre  had  become  a  really  cruel  man. 
It  was  from  mere  pusillanimity  that  he  had  perpetrated 
nis  first  great  crimes.  But  the  whole  history  of  our 
race  proves  that  the  taste,  for  the  misery  of  others  is  a 
taste  which  minds  not  naturally  ferocious  may  too  easily 
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acquire,  and  whicli,  when  once  acquired,  is  as  strong 
as  any  of  the  propensities  with  which  we  are  bom.  A 
very  few  months  had  sufficed  to  bring  this  man  into  a 
state  of  mind  in  which  images  of  despair,  wailing,  and 
death  had  an  exhilarating  effect  on  him,  and  inspired 
him  as  wine  and  love  inspire  men  of  free  and  joyous 
natures.  The  cart  creaking  under  its  daily  freight  of 
victims,  ancient  men  and  lads,  and  fair  young  girls,  the 
binding  of  the  hands,  the  thrusting  of  the  head  out  of 
the  Httle  national  sash-window,  the  cra^h  of  the  axe, 
the  pool  of  blood  beneath  the  scaffold,  the  heads  rolling 
by  scores  in  the  panier — these  things  were  to  him 
what  Lalage  and  a  cask  of  Falemian  were  to  Horace, 
what  Rosette  and  a  bottle  of  iced  champagne  are  to 
De  B^ranger.  As  soon  as  he  began  to  speak  of  slaugh- 
ter his  heart  seemed  to  be  enlarged,  and  his  fancy  to 
become  unusually  fertile  of  conceits  and  gasconades. 
Robespierre,  St.  Just,  and  Billaud,  whose  barbarity  was 
ihe  effect  of  earnest  and  gloomy  hatred,  were,  in  his 
view,  men  who  made  a  toil  of  a  pleasure.  Cruelty  was 
no  such  melancholy  business,  to  be  gone  about  with  an 
austere  brow  and  a  whining  tone ;  it  was  a  recreation, 
fitly  accompanied  by  singing  and  laughing.  In  truth, 
Robespierre  and  Barftre  might  be  well  compared  to  the 
two  renowned  hangmen  of  Louis  the  Eleventh,  They 
were  alike  insensible  of  pity,  alike  bent  on  havock. 
But,  while  they  murdered,  one  of  them  firowned  and 
canted,  the  other  grinned  and  joked.  For  our  own 
part,  we  prefer  Jean  qui  pleure  to  Jean  qui  rit. 

In  the  midst  of  the  funeral  gloom  which  overhung 
Paris,  a  gaiety  stranger  and  more  ghastly  than  the  hor- 
rors of  the  prison  and  the  scaflbld,  distinguished  the 
dwelling  of  Bar^re.  Every  nioming  a  crowd  of  suit- 
ors assembled  to  implore  his  protection.    He  came  forth 
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in  his  rich  dressing-gown,  went  round  the  antechamber, 
dispensed  smiles  and  promises  among  the  obsequious 
crowd,  addressed  himself  with  pecuhar  animation  to 
every  handsome' woman  who  appeared  in  the  circle 
and  complimented  her  in  the  florid  stjle  of  Gascony  on 
the  bloom  of  her  cheeks  and  the  lustre  of  her  eyes. 
When  he  had  enjoyed  the  fear  and  anxiety  of  his  sup- 
pliants he  dismissed  them,  and  flung  all  their  memorials 
unread  into  the  fire.  This  was  the  best  way,  he  con- 
ceived, to  prevent  arrears  of  business  &om  accumulating. 
Here  he  was  only  an  imitator.  Cardinal  Dubois  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  clearing  his  table  of  papers  in  the 
same  way.  Nor  was  this  the  only  point  in  which  we 
could  point  out  a  resemblance  between  the  worst  states* 
man  of  the  monarchy  and  the  worst  statesman  of  the 
republic. 

Of  Bardre's  peculiar  vein  of  pleasantly  a  notion  may 
be  formed  &om  an  anecdote  which  one  of  his  intimate 
associates,  a  juror  of  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  has 
related.  A  courtesan  who  bore  a  conspicuous  part  in 
the  orgies  of  Clichy  implored  Bardre  to  use  his  power 
against  a  head-dress  which  did  not  suit  her  style  of 
face,  and  which  a  rival  beauty  was  trying  to  bring  into 
fiishion.  One  of  the  magistrates  ^f  the  capital  was 
summoned,  and  received  the  necessary  orders.  Aris- 
tocracy, Barere  said,  was  again  rearing  its  front. 
These  new  wigs  were  counter-revolutionary.  He  had 
reason  to  know  that  they  were  made  out  of  the  long 
&ir  hair  of  handsome  aristocrats  who  had  died  by  the 
national  chopper.  Every  lady  who  adorned  herself 
with  the  relics  of  criminals  might  justly  be  suspected  of 
incivism.  This  ridiculous  he  imposed  on  the  authori- 
ties of  Paris.  Female  citizens  were  solemnly  warned 
ngainst  the  obnoxious  ringlets,  and  were  left  to  choose 
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between  their  head-dresses  and  their  heads.  Barere  b 
delight  at  the  success  of  this  facetious  fiction  waA  quite 
extravagant :  he  could  not  tell  the  story  without  going 
into  such  convulsion^  of  laughter  as  made  his  hearers 
hope  that  he  was  about  to  choke.  There  was  some* 
thing  peculiarly  tickling  and  exhilarating  to  his  mind  in 
this  grotesque  combination  of  the  fisvolons  with  the 
horrible,  of  &lse  locks  and  curling-irons  with  spouting 
arteries  and  reeking  hatchets. 

Butftliough  BarSre  succeeded  in  earning  the  honour- 
able nicknames  of  the  Witling  of  Ternnr,  and  the  Ana- 
creon  of  the  guillotine,  there  was  one  place  where  it  was 
long  remembered  to  his  disadvantage  that  he  had,  for 
A  time,  talked  the  language  of  humanity  and  mod- 
eration. That  place  was  the  Jacobin  Club.  Even 
after  he  had  borne  the  chief  part  in  the  massacre  of  the 
Girondists,  in  the  murder  of  the  Queen,  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  Lyons,  he  durst  not  show  himself  within  that 
sacred  precmct.  At  one  meeting  of  the  society  a  mem- 
ber  c<»nplau[ied  that  the  committee  to  which  the  su- 
preme direction  of  a£birs  was  entrusted,  after  all  the 
changes  which  had  been  made,  still  contained  one  man 
who  was  not  trustworthy.  Robespierre,  whose  influence 
over  the  Jacobins  was  boundless,  undertook  the  defence 
of  his  colleague,  owned  there  was  some  ground  for  what 
had  been  said,  but  spoke  highly  of  Bardre's  industry 
and  aptitude  for  business.  This  seasonable  interposition 
silenced  the  accuser ;  but  it  was  long  before  the  neo- 
phyte could  venture  to  appear  at  the  club. 

At  length  a  masterpiece  of  wickedness,  unique,  we 
think,  even  among  Barere's  great  achievements,  ob- 
tained his  ftiU  pardon  even  from  that  rigid  conclave. 
The  insupportable  tyranny  of  tlie  Committee  of  Public 
Safety  had  at  length  brought  the  minds  of  men,  and 
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even  of  women,  into  a  fierce  and  hard  temper,  which 
defied  or  welcomed  death.    The  life  which  might  be  any 
morning  taken  away,  in  consequence  of  the  whisper  of 
a  private  enemy,  seemed  of  Uttle  value.     It  was  some- 
thing to  die  after  smiting  one  of  the  oppressors ;  it  was 
something  to  bequeath  to  the  surviving  tyrants  a  terror 
not  inferior  to  that  which  they  had  themselves  inspired* 
Human  nature,  hunted  and  worried  to  the  utmost,  now 
turned  fiiriously  to  bay.     Fouquier  Tinville  was  afraid 
to  walk  the  streets ;   a  pistol  was  snapped  at  GoUot 
D'Herbois ;  a  young  girl,  animated  apparently  by  the 
spirit  of  Charlotte  Corday,  attempted  to  obtain  an  in- 
terview with  Robespierre.     Suspicions  arose ;  she  was 
searched ;  and  two  knives  were  found  about  her.     She 
was  questioned,  and  spoke  of  the  Jacobin  domination 
with  resolute  scorn  and  aversion.     It  is  unnecessary  to 
say  that  she  was  sent  to  the  guiHotine.    Bardre  declared 
firom  the  tribune  that  the  cause  of  these  attempts  was 
evident.     Pitt  and  his  guineas  had  done  the  whole. 
The  English  Government  had  organised  a  vast  system 
of  murder,  had  armed  the  hand  of  Charlotte  Corday, 
and  had  now,  by  similar  means,  attacked  two  of  the 
most  eminent  firiends  of  hberty  in  France.     It  is  need- 
less to  say  that  these  imputations  were,  not  only  false, 
but  destitute  of  all  show  of  truth.     Nay,  they  were 
demonstrably  absurd :  for  the  assassins  to  whom  BarSre 
referred  rushed  on  certain  death,  a  sure  proof  that  they 
were  not  hirelings.     The  whole  wealth   of  England 
would  not  have  bribed  any  sane  person  to   do  what 
Charlotte  Corday  did.     But,  when  we  consider  her  as 
an  enthusiast,  her  conduct  is  perfectly  natural.     Even 
those  French  writers  who  are  childish   enough  to  be- 
lieve that  the  English  Government  contrived  the  infer- 
nal machine  and  strangled  the  Emperor  Paul  have  fiilly 
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acquitted  Mr.  Pitt  of  all  share  in  the  death  of  Marat 
and  in  the  attempt  on  Robespierre.  Yet  on  calamnies 
so  futile  as  those  which  we  have  mentioned  did  Barere 
ground  a  motion  at  which  all  Christendom  stood  aghast. 
He  proposed  a  decree  that  no  quarter  should  be  given 
to  any  English  or  Hanoverian  soldier.^  His  Carmag- 
nole was  worthy  of  the  proposition  with  which  it  con- 
cluded. '^That  one  EngUshman  should  be  spared, 
that  for  the  slaves  of  George,  for  the  human  machines 
of  York,  the  vocabulary  of  our  armies  should  contain 
such  a  word  as  generosity,  this  is  what  the  National 
Convention  cannot  endure.  War  to  the  death  against 
every  English  soldier.  If  last  year,  at  Dunkirk,  quarter 
had  been  refiised  to  them  when  they  asked  it  on  their 
knees,  if  our  troops  had  exterminated  them  all,  instead  of 
suffering  them  to  infest  our  fortresses  by  their  presence, 
the  English  Government  would  not  have  renewed  its 
attack  on  our  frontiers  this  year.  It  is  only  the  dead 
man  who  never  comes  back.  What  is  this  moral  pesti- 
lence which  has  introduced  into  our  armies  false  ideas 
of  humanity  ?  That  the  English  were  to  be  treated  with 
indulgence  was  the  philanthropic  notion  of  the  Brisso- 
tines ;  it  was  the  patriotic  practice  of  Dumourier.    But 


1  M.  Hippoljte  does  his  best  to  excuse  this  decree.  His  abuse  of  Eng- 
land is  merely  laughable.  England  has  managed  to  deal  with  enemies  of 
a  very  different  sort  from  either  himself  or  his  hero.  One  disgraceful 
blander,  however,  we  think  it  right  to  notice. 

M.  Hippolyte  Gamot  asserts  that  a  motion  similar  to  that  of  Barere  was 
made  in  the  English  Parliament  by  the  late  Lord  Fitzwilliam.  This  asser- 
tion is  false.  We  defy  M.  Hippolyte  Camot  to  state  the  date  and  terms  of 
the  motion  of  which  he  speaks.  We  do  not  accuse  him  of  intentional 
misrepresentation ;  but  we  confidently  accuse  him  of  extreme  ignorance 
and  temerity.  Our  readers  will  be  amused  to  learn  on  what  authority  he 
has  ventured  to  publish  such  a  fable.  He  quotes,  not  the  Journals  of  the 
Lords,  not  the  Parliamentary  Debates,  but  a  ranting  message  of  the  Ex- 
ACTitive  Directory  to  the  Five  Hundred,  a  message,  too,  the  whole  meaning 
of  which  he  has  utterly  misunderstood. 
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hmnanitj  consists  in  exterminating  our  enemies.  No 
mercy  to  the  execrable  Englishman.  Such  are  the  sen- 
timents of  the  true  Frenchman  ;  for  he  knows  that  he 
belong?  to  a  nation  revolutionary  as  nature,  powerfiil  as 
freedom,  ardent  as  the  saltpetre  which  she  has  just  torn 
firom  the  entrails  of  the  earth.  Soldiers  of  liberty, 
when  victory  places  Englishmen  at  your  mercy,  strike ! 
None  of  them  must  return  to  the  servile  soil  of  Great 
Britain ;  none  must  pollute  the  free  soil  of  France." 

The  Convention,  thoroughly  tamed  and  silenced, 
acquiesced  in  Bardre's  motion  without  debate.  And 
now  at  last  the  doors  of  the  Jacobin  Club  were  thrown 
open  to  the  disciple  who  had  surpassed  his  masters. 
He  was  admitted  a  member  by  acclamation,  and  was 
soon  selected  to  preside. 

For  a  time  he  was  not  without  hope  that  his  decree 
would  be  carried  into  iull  effect.  Intelligence  arrived 
fit>m  the  seat  of  war  of  a  sharp  contest  between  some 
French  and  English  troops,  in  which  the  Republicans 
had  the  advantage,  and  in  which  no  prisoners  had  been 
made.  Such  things  happen  occasionally  in  all  wars. 
Bardre,  however,  attributed  the  ferocity  of  this  combat 
to  his  darling  decree,  and  entertained  the  Convention 
with  another  Carmagnole. 

"  The  Republicans,"  he  said,  "  saw  a  division  in  red 
uniform  at  a  distance.  The  red-coats  are  attacked  witli 
the  bayonet.  Not  one  of  them  escapes  the  blows  of 
the  Republicans.  All  the  red-<;oats  have  been  killed. 
No  mercy,  no  indulgence,  has  been  shown  towards  the 
villains.  Not  an  Englishman  whom  the  Republicans 
could  reach  is  now  living.  How  many  prisoners  should 
you  guess  that  we  have  made  ?  One  single  prisoner  is 
tlie  result  of  the  day." 

And  now  this  bad  man's  craving  for  blood  had  be- 
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come  insatiable.  The  more  he  quaffed,  the  more  he 
thirsted.  He  had  begun  with  the  EngUsh ;  but  soon 
he  came  down  with  a  proposition  for  new  massacres. 
"  All  the  troops,"  he  said,  "  of  the  coalesced  tyrants  in 
garrison  at  Cond^,  Valenciennes,  Le  Qnesnoj,  and  Lan- 
drecies,  ought  to  be  put  to  the  sword  unless  they  surren- 
der at  discretion  in  twenty-four  hours.  The  English,  of 
course,  will  be  admitted  to  no  capitulation  whatever. 
With  the  English  we  have  no  treaty  but  death.  As 
to  the  rest,  surrender  at  discretion  in  twenty-four  hours, 
or  death,  these  are  our  conditions.  If  the  slaves  resist, 
let  them  feel  the  edge  of  the  sword."  And  then  he 
waxed  facetious.  *'  On  these  terms  the  Republic  is 
willing  to  give  them  a  lesson  in  the  art  of  war."  At 
that  jest,  some  hearers,  worthy  of  such  a  speaker,  set 
up  a  laugh.  Then  he  became  serious  again.  ^^Let 
the  enemy  perish,"  he  cried  ;  "  I  have  already  said  it 
fi^m  this  tribune.  It  is  only  the  dead  man  who  never 
comes  back.  Kings  will  not  conspire  against  us  in  the 
grave.  Armies  will  not  fight  against .  us  when  they 
are  annihilated.  Let  our  war  with  them  be  a  war  of 
extermination.  What  pity  is  due  to  slaves  whom  the 
Emperor  leads  to  war  under  the  cane  ;  whom  the  King 
of  Prussia  beats  to  the  shambles  with  the  flat  of  the 
sword;  and  whom  the  Duke  of  York 'makes  drunk 
with  rum  and  gin  ?  "  And  at  the  rum  and  gin  the 
Mountain  and  the  galleries  laughed  again. 

If  Bardre  had  been  able  to  effect  his  purpose,  it  is 
difficult  to  estimate  the  extent  of  the  calamity  which  he 
would  have  brought  on  the  human  race.  No  govern- 
ment, however  averse  to  cruelty,  could,  in  justice  to 
its  own  subjects,  have  given  quarter  to  enemies  who 
gave  none.  Retaliation  would  have  been,  not  merely 
justifiable,  but  a  sacred  duly.     It  would  have  been 
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necessary  for 'Howe  and  Nelson  to  make  every  French 
sailor  whom  they  took  walk  the  plank.  England  has 
no  peculiar  reason  to  dread  the  introduction  of  such  a 
system.  On  the  contrary,  the  operation  of  Bardre's 
new  law  of  war  would  have  been  more  unfitvourablo 
to  his  countrymen  than  to  ours ;  for  we  believe  that, 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  war  there  never 
was  a  time  at  which  the  number  of  French  prisoners  in 
England  was  not  greater  than  the  number  of  Enghsh 
prisoners  in  France  ;  and  so,  we  apprehend,  it  will  be 
in  all  wars  while  England  retains  her  maritime  supe- 
riority. Had  the  murderous  decree  of  the  Convention 
been  in  force  from  1794  to  1815,  we  are  satisfied  that, 
for  every  Englishman  slain  by  the  French,  at  least 
three  Frenchmen  would  have  been  put  to  the  sword 
by  the  Elnglish.  It  is,  therefore,  not  as  Englishmen, 
but  as  members  of  the  great  society  of  mankind,  that 
we  speak  with  indignation  and  horror  of  the  change 
which  Bardre  attempted  to  introduce.  The  mere 
slaughter  would  have  been  the  smallest  part  of  the 
evil.  The  butchering  of  a  sin^e  unarmed  man  in  cold 
Uood,  under  an  act  of  the  legislature,  would  have 
produced  more  evil  than  tiie  carnage  of  ten  such 
fields  as  Albuera.  Public  law  would  have  been  sub- 
verted firom  the  foundations ;  national  enmities  would 
have  been  inflamed  to  a  degree  of  rage  which  happily 
it  is  not  easy  for  us  to  conceive ;  cordial  peace 
would  have  been  impossible.  The  moral  character 
of  the  European  nations  would  have  been  rapidly  and 
deeply  corrupted ;  for  in  all  countries  those  men  whose 
calling  is  to  put  their  lives  in  jeopardy  for  the  defence 
of  the  public  weal  enjoy  high  consideration,  and  aiie 
eonsidered  as  the  best  arbitrators  on  points  of  honour 
and  manly  bearing.     With  the  standard  of  morality 
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established  in  the  military  profession  the  general  stand- 
ard of  morality  must  to  a  great  extent  sink  or  rise.  It 
is,  therefore,  a  fortunate  circumstance  that,  during  a 
long  course  of  years,  respect  for  the  weak  and  clemency 
towards  the  vanquished  have  been  considered  as  quali- 
ties not  less  essential  to  the  accompUshed  soldier  than 
personal  courage.  How  long  would  this  continue  to 
be  the  case,  if  the  slaying  of  prisoners  were  a  part  of 
the  daily  duty  of  the  warrior  ?  What  man  of  kind 
and  generous  nature  would,  under  such  a  system, 
willingly  bear  arms?  Who,  that  was  compelled  to 
bear  arms,  would  long  continue  kind  and  generous  ? 
And  is  it  not  certain  that,  if  barbarity  towards  the 
helpless  became  the  characteristic  of  military  men,  the 
taint  must  rapidly  spread  to  civil  and  to  domestic  life, 
and  must  show  itself  in  all  the  dealings  of  the  strong 
with  the  weak,  of  husbands  with  wives,  of  employers 
with  workmen,  of  creditors  with  debtors  ? 

But,  thank  God,  Bardre's  decree  was  a  mere  dead 
letter.  It  was  to  be  executed  by  men  very  different 
from  those  who,  in  the  interior  of  France,  were  the 
instruments  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  who 
prated  at  Jacobin  Clubs,  and  ran  to  Fouquier  Tinville 
with  charges  of  incivism  against  women  whom  they 
could  not  seduce,  and  bankers  from  whom  they  could 
not  extort  money.  The  warriors  who,  under  Hoche, 
had  guarded  the  walls  of  Dunkirk,  and  who,  under 
Kl^ber,  had  made  good  the  defence  of  the  wood  of 
Monceaux,  shrank  with  horror  fi^m  an  office  more 
degrading  than  that  of  the  hangman.  "  The  Conven- 
tion," said  an  officer  to  his  men,  *^  has  sent  orders  that 
all  the  English  prisoners  shall  be  shot."  "  We  will  not 
shoot  them,"  answered  a  stout-hearted  sergeant.  "  Send 
them  to  the  Convention.     K  the  deputies  take  pleasure 
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in  killing  a  prisoner,  they  may  kill  him  themselves,  and 
eat  him  too,  like  savages  as  they  are."  This  was  the 
sentiment  of  the  whole  army.  Bonaparte,  who  thor- 
oughly understood  war,  who  at  Jaffa  and  elsewhere 
gave  ample  proof  that  he  was  not  unwilling  to  strain 
the  laws  of  war  to  their  utmost  rigour,  and  whose 
hatred  of  England  amounted  to  a  folly,  always  spoke 
of  Bardre's  decree  with  loathing,  and  hoasted  that  the 
army  had  refused  to  obey  the  Convention. 

Such  disobedience  on  the  part  of  any  other  class  of 
citizens  would  have  been  instantly  punished  by  whole- 
sale massacre  ;  but  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  was 
aware  that  the  discipline  which  had  tamed  the  unwar- 
like  population  of  the  fields  and  cities  might  not  answer 
in  camps.  To  fling  people  by  scores  out  of  a  boat, 
and,  when  they  catch  hold  of  it,  to  chop  oflF  their  fingers 
with  a  hatchet,  is  undoubtedly  a  very  agreeable  pastime 
for  a  thorough-bred  Jacobin,  when  the  sufierers  are,  as 
at  Nantes,  old  confessors,  young  girls,  or  women  with 
child.  But  such  spoil;  might  prove  a  little  dangerous 
if  tried  upon  grim  ranks  of  grenadiers,  marked  with  the 
scars  of  Hondschoote,  and  singed  by  the  smoke  of 
Fleurus. 

Bardre,  however,  found  some  consolation.  If  he 
could  not  succeed  in  murdering  the  English  and  the 
Hanoverians,  he  was  amply  indemnified  by  a  new  and 
rast  slaughter  of  his  own  countrymen  and  country- 
women. If  the  defence  which  has  been  set  up  for  the 
members  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  had  been 
well  founded,  if  it  had  been  true  that  they  governed 
with  extreme  severity  only  because  the  republic  was  in 
extreme  peril,  it  is  clear  that  the  severity  would  have 
diminished  as  the  peril  diminished.  But  the  fact  is, 
that  those  cruelties  for  which  the  pubhc  danger  is  made 
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a  plea  became  more  and  more  enormoxis  as  the  danger 
became  less  and  less,  and  reached  the  full  height  when 
there  was  no  longer  any  danger  at  all.  In  the  autumn 
of  1793,  there  was  undoubtedly  reason  to  apprehend 
that  France  might  be  unable  to  maintain  the  struggle 
against  the  European  coalition.  The  enemy  was  tri- 
umphant on  the  frontiers.  More  than  half  the  depart- 
ments disowned  the  authority  of  the  Convention.  But 
at  that  time  eight  or  ten  necks  a  day  were  thought  an 
ample  allowance  for  the  guiUotine  of  the  capital. 
In  the  sununer  of  1794,  Bordeaux,  Toulon,  Caen, 
Lyons,  Marseilles,  had  submitted  to  the  ascendency  of 
Paris.  The  French  arms  were  victorious  under  the 
Pyrenees  and  on  the  Sambre.  Brussels  had  fallen. 
Prussia  had  announced  her  intention  of  withdrawing 
from  the  contest.  The  Republic,  no  longer  content 
with  defending  her  own  independence,  was  banning 
to  meditate  conquest  beyond  the  Alps  and  the  Bhine. 
She  was  now  more  fcxmidable  to  her  neighbours  than 
ever  Louis  the  Fourteenth  had  been.  And  now  the 
Revolutionary  Tribunal  of  Paris  was  not  content  with 
forty,  fifty,  sixty  heads  in  a  morning.  It  was  just 
after  a  series  of  victories,  which  destroyed  the  whole 
force  of  the  single  argument  which  has  been  urged  in 
defence  of  the  system  of  terror,  that  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety  resolved  to  inftise  into  that  system  an 
energy  hitherto  unknown.  It  was  proposed  to  recon- 
struct the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  and  to  collect  in  the 
space  of  two  pages  the  whole  revolutionary  jurispru- 
dence. Lists  of  twelve  judges  and  fifty  jurors  were 
made  out  from  among  the  fiercest  Jacobins.  The 
substantive  law  was  simply  this,  that  whatever  the 
tribunal  should  think  pernicious  to  the  republic  was  a 
capital  crime.     The  law  of  evidence  was  simply  this, 
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that  whatev'er  satisfied  the  jurors  was  sofScient  proof. 
The  law  of  procedure  was  of  a  piece  with  every  thing 
else.  There  was  to  be  an  advocate  against  the  pris- 
oner, and  no  advocate  for  him.  It  was  expressly 
declared  that,  if  the  jurors  were  in  any  manner  con- 
vinced of  the  guilt  of  the  prisoner,  they  might  convict 
him  without  hearing  a  single  witness.  The  only  pun- 
ishment which  the  court  could  inflict  was  death. 

Bobeqxierre  proposed  this  decree.  When  he  had 
read  it,  a  murmur  rose  from  the  Convention.  The 
fear  which  had  long  restrained  the  deputies  from 
opposing  the  Committee  was  overcome  by  a  stronger 
fear.  Every  man  felt  the  knife  at  his  throat.  ^*  The 
decree,"  said  one,  ^^  is  of  grave  importance.  I  move 
that  it  be  printed,  and  that  the  debate  be  adjourned. 
If  such  a  measure  were  adopted  without  time  for  con- 
sideration, I  would  blow  my  brains  out  at  once."  The 
motion  for  adjournment  was  seconded.  Then  Bardre 
sprang  up.  *^It  is  impossible,"  he  said,  *^that  there 
can  be  any  di£Perence  of  opinion  among  us  as  to  a  law 
like  this,  a  law  so  &vourable  in  all  respects  to  patriots; 
a  law  which  insures  the  speedy  punishment  of  con- 
spirators. If  there  is  to  be  an  adjournment,  I  must 
insist  that  it  shall  not  be  for  more  than  three  days." 
The  opposition  was  overawed ;  the  decree  was  passed  ; 
and,  during  the  six  weeks  which  followed,  the  havock 
was  such  as  had  never  been  known  before. 

And  now  the  evil  was  beyond  endurance.  That 
timid  majority  which  had  for  a  time  supported  the  Gi- 
rondists, and  which  had,  after  their  &11,  contented  itself 
with  registering  in  silence  the  decrees  of  the  Committee 
of  Public  Safety,  at  length  drew  courage  from  despair. 
Leaders  of  bold  and  firm  character  were  not  wanting, 
men  such  as  Fouch^  and  Tallien,  who,  having  been 
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long  conspicuous  among  the  chie&  of  the  Mountain, 
now  found  that  their  own  lives  or  lives  still  dearer  to 
them  than  their  own,  were  in  extreme  peril.  Nor  could 
it  he  longer  kept  secret  that  there  was  a  schism  in  the 
despotic  committee.  On  one  side  were  Robespierre, 
St.  Just,  and  Couthon ;  on  the  other,  Collot  and  Bil- 
laud.  Bar^re  leaned  towards  these  last,  but  only  leaned 
towards  them.  As  was  ever  his  fashion  when  a  great 
crisis  was  at  hand,  he  fiiwned  alternately  on  both  par- 
ties, struck  alternately  at  both,  and  held  himself  in 
readiness  to  chant  the  praises  or  to  sign  the  death-war^ 
rant  of  either.  In  any  event  his  Carmagnole  was 
ready.  The  tree  of  liberty,  the  blood  of  traitors,  the 
dagger  of  Brutus,  the  guineas  of  Perfidious  Albion, 
would  do  equally  well  for  Billaud  and  -for  Robespierre. 

The  first  attack  which  was  made  on  Robespierre  was 
indirect.  An  old  woman  named  Catherine  Th^ot,  half 
maniac,  half  impostor,  was  protected  by  him,  and  ex- 
ercised a  strange  influence  over  his  mind ;  for  he  was 
naturally  prone  to  superstition,  and,  having  abjured  the 
faith  in  which  he  had  been  brought  up,  was  looking 
about  for  something  to  believe.  Bardre  drew  up  a  re- 
port against  Catherine,  which  contained  many  facetious 
conceits,  and  ended,  as  might  be  expected,  with  a  mo- 
tion for  sending  her  and  some  other  wretched  creatures 
of  both  sexes  to  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  or,  in 
other  words,  to  death.  This  report,  however,  he  did 
not  dare  to  read  to  the  Convention  himself.  Another 
member,  less  timid,  was  induced  to  father  the  cruel  buf- 
foonery ;  and  the  real  author  enjoyed  in  security  the 
dismay  and  vexation  of  Robespierre. 

Bardre  now  thought  that  he  had  done  enough  on  one 
side,  and  that  it  was  time  to  make  his  peace  with  the 
other.     On  the  seventh  of  Thennidor,  he  pronounced 
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in  the  Conyention  a  panegyric  on  Robespierre.  ^'  That 
representative  of  the  people,"  he  said,  "  enjoys  a  repu- 
tation for  patriotism,  earned  by  five  years  of  exertion, 
and  by  unalterable  fidelity  to  the  principles  of  inde- 
pendence and  Uberty."  On  the  eighth  of  Th^midor, 
it  became  clear  that  a  decisive  struggle  was  at  hand. 
Robespierre  struck  the  first  blow.  He  mounted  the 
tribune  and  uttered  a  long  invective  on  his  opponents. 
It  was  moved  that  his  discourse  should  be  printed ;  and 
Bardre  spoke  for  the  printing.  The  sense  of  the  Con- 
venti<»i  soon  appeared  to  be  the  other  way ;  and  Ba- 
r^re  apologised  for  his  former  speech,  and  implored  his 
colleagues  to  abstain  from  disputes  which  could  be  agree- 
able ^y  to  Pitt  and  York.  On  the  next  day,  the 
ever-memorable  ninth  of  Thermidor,  came  the  real  tug 
of  war.  Tallien,  bravely  taking  his  life  in  his  hand,  led 
the  onset.  Billaud  followed ;  and  then  all  that  infinite 
hatred  which  had  long  been  kept  down  by  terror  burst 
forth  and  swept  every  barrier  before  it.  When  at 
length  the  voice  of  Robespierre,  drowned  by  the  pres- 
ident's bell,  and  by  shouts  of ''  Down  with  the  tyrant  I " 
had  died  away  in  hoarse  gasping,  Bardre  rose.  He 
b^an  with  timid  and  doubtfiil  phrases,  watched  the 
effect  of  every  word  he  uttered,  and,  when  the  feeling 
of  the  Assembly  had  been  unequivocally  manifested, 
declared  against  Robespierre.  But  it  was  not  till  the 
people  out  of  doors,  and  especially  the  gunners  of  Paris, 
had  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Convention  that  Bardre 
felt  quite  at  ease.  Then  he  sprang  to  the  tribune, 
poured  forth  a  Carmagnole  about  Pisistratus  and  Cati- 
line, and  concluded  by  moving  that  the  heads  of  Robes- 
pierre and  Robespierre's  accomplices  should  be  cut  off 
with6ut  a  trial.  The  motion  was  carried.  On  the  fol- 
lowing morning  the  vanquished  members  of  Hie  Com- 
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mittee  of  Public  Safety  and  their  principal  adherents 
suiFered  death.  It  was  exactly  one  year  since  Bardre 
had  commenced  his  career  of  slaughter  by  moving  the 
proscription  of  his  old  allies  the  Girondists.  We  greatly 
doubt  whether  any  human  being  has  ever  succeeded  in 
packing  more  wickedness  into  the  space  of  three  huiH 
dm!  ai»d  sbcty-five  days. 

The  ninth  of  Thermidor  is  one  of  the  great  epochs  in 
the  history  of  Europe.  It  is  true  that  the  three  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  who  triumphed 
were  by  no  means  better  men  than  the  three  who  fell. 
Indeed,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  of  these  six  states- 
men the  least  bad  were  Robespierre  and  Saint  Just, 
whose  cruelly  was  the  effect  of  sincere  &naticism  ope- 
rating on  narrow  understandings  and  acrimonious  tem- 
pers. The  worst  of  the  six  was,  beyond  aU  doubt, 
Bardre,  who  had  no  faith  in  any  part  of  the  system 
which  he  upheld  by  persecution ;  who,  while  he  sent 
his  fellow-creatures  to  death  for  being  the  third  cousins 
of  royalists,  had  not  in  the  least  made  up  his  mind  that 
a  republic  was  better  than  a  monarchy ;  who,  while  he 
slew  his  old  friends  for  federalism,  was  himself  far  more 
a  federalist  than  any  of  tbem  ;  who  had  become  a  mur- 
derer merely  for  his  safety,  and  who  continued  to  be  a 
murderer  merely  for  his  pleasure. 

The  tendency  of  the  vulgar  is  to  embody  every  thing. 
Some  individual  is  selected,  and  often  selected  veiy  in* 
judiciously,  as  the  representative  of  every  great  move- 
ment of  the  public  mind,  of  every  great  revolution  in 
human  af&irs ;  and  on  this  individual  are  concentrated 
all  the  love  and  all  the  hatred,  aU  the  admiration  and 
all  the  contempt  which  he  ought  rightfully  to  share 
with  a  whole  party,  a  whole  sect,  a  whole  nation,  a 
whole  generation.     Perhaps  no  human  being  has  sof- 
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feixxl  so  much  from  this  propensi^  of  the  multitade  as 
Rohespierre.  He  is  re^uxled,  not  merely  as  what  he 
was,  an  envions,  malevolent  zealot,  but  as  the  incama- 
tion  of  Terror,  as  Jacobinism  personified.  The  truth 
is,  that  it  was  not  by  him  that  the  system  of  terror  was 
carried  to  the  last  extreme.  The  most  horrible  days  in 
the  history  of  the  revolutionary  tribunal  of  Paris  were 
those  which  immediately  preceded  the  ninth  of  The]> 
midor.  Kobespierre  had  then  ceased  to  attend  the 
meetings  of  the  sovereign  Committee ;  and  the  direction 
of  affidrs  was  really  in  the  hands  of  Billaud,  of  Gollot, 
and  of  Bardre. 

It  had  never  occurred  to  those  three  tyrants  that,  in 
overthrowing  Robespierre,  they  were  overthrowing  that 
system  of  Terror  to  which  they  were  more  attached 
than  he  had  ever  been.  Their  object  was  to  go  on 
slaying  even  more  mercilessly  than  before.  But  they 
had  misunderstood  the  nature  of  the  great  crisis  which 
had  at  last  arrived.  The  yoke  of  the  Committee  war 
broken  for  ever.  The  Convention  had  regained  its 
liberty,  had  tried  its  strength,  had  vanquished  and  pun- 
ished its  enemies.  A  great  reaction  had  commenced. 
Twenty-four  hours  after  Robespierre  had  ceased  to  live, 
it  was  moved  and  carried,  amidst  loud  bursts  of  ap- 
plause, that  the  sittings  of  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal 
should  be  suspended.  Billaud  was  not  at  that  moment 
present.  He  entered  the  hall  soon  after,  learned  with 
indignation  what  had  passed,  and  moved  that  the  vote 
should  be  rescinded.  But  loud  cries  of  ^^No,  nol" 
rose  from  those  benches  which  had  lately  paid  mute 
obedience  to  his  commands.  Bardre  came  forward  on 
the  same  day,  and  adjured  the  Convention  not  to  relax 
the  system  of  terror.  "  Beware,  above  all  things,"  he 
cried,  ^^  of  that  fatal  moderation  which  talks  of  peace 
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and  of  clemency.     Let  aristocracy  know,  that  here  ghe 
will  find  only  enemies  sternly  b^it  on  vengeance,  and 
judges  who  have  no  pily."     But  the  day  of  the  Car- 
magnoles was  over  :  the  restraint  of  fear  had  been  re- 
laxed ;  and  the  hatred  with  which  the  nation  regarded 
the  Jacobin  dominion  broke  forth  with  nngovemable 
violence.     Not  more  strongly  did  the  tide  of  public 
opinion  run  against  the  old  monarchy  and  aristocracy, 
at  the  time  of  the  taking  of  the  Bastile,  than  it  now  ran 
against  the  tyranny  of  the  Mountain.     From   every 
dungeon  the  prisoners  came  forth,  as  they  had  gone  in, 
by  hundreds.     The  decree  which  forbade  the  soldiers 
of  the  republic  to  give  quarter  to  the  English  was  re- 
pealed by  an  unanimous  vote,  amidst  loud  acclama- 
tions ;  nor,  passed  as  it  was,  disobeyed  as  it  was,  and 
rescinded  as  it  was,  can  it  be  with  justice  considered  as 
a  blemish  on   the  fame  of  the  French  nation.     The 
Jacobin  Club  was  refractory.     It  was  suppressed  with- 
out resistance.     The  surviving  Girondist  deputies,  who 
had  concealed  themselves  from  the  vengeance  of  their 
enemies  in  caverns  and  garrets,  were  readmitted  to 
their  seats  in  the  Conventaon.     No  day  passed  without 
some  sigi&I  reparation  of  injustice ;  no  street  in  Paris 
was  without  some  trace  of  the  recent  change.     In  the 
theatre,  the  bust  of  Marat  was  pulled  down  fit)m  its 
pedestal  and  broken  in  pieces,  amidst  the  applause  of 
the  audience.     His  carcass  was  ejected  from  the  Pan- 
theon.    The  celebrated  picture  of  his  death,  which  had 
hung  in  the  hall  of  the  Convention,  was  removed.    The 
savage  inscriptions  with  which  the  walls  of  the  city  had 
been  covered  disappeared ;  and,  in  place  of  death  and 
terror,  humanity,  the  watchword  of  the  new  rulers,  was 
everywhere  to  be  seen.     In  the  mean  time,  the  gay 
spirit  of  France   lecently  subdued  by  oppression,  and 
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now  elated  by  the  joy  of  a  great  delivei'ance,  wantoned 
in  a  thousand  forms.  Art,  taste,  luxury,  revived.  Fe- 
male beauty  regained  its  empure — an  empire  strength- 
ened by  the  remembrance  of  all  the  tender  and  all  the 
sublime  virtues  which  women,  delicately  bred  and  re- 
puted frivolous,  had  displayed  during  the  evil  days. 
Refined  manners,  chiyalrous  sentiments,  followed  in  the 
train  of  love.  The  dawn  of  the  Arctic  summer  day 
after  the  Arctic  winter  night,  the  great  unsealing  of  the 
waters,  the  awakening  of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  the 
sudden  softening  of  the  air,  the  sudden  blooming  of  the 
flowers,  the  sudden  bursting  of  old  forests  into  verdure, 
is  but  a  feeble  type  of  that  happiest  and  most  genial  of 
revolutions,  the  revolution  of  the  ninth  of  Thermidor. 

But,  in  the  midst  of  the  revival  of  all  kind  and  gen- 
erous sentiments,  there  was  one  portion  of  the  conmiu- 
nity  against  which  mercy  itself  seemed  to  ciy  out  for 
Tengeance.  The  chiefi  of  the  late  government  and 
their  tools  were  now  never  named  but  as  the  men  of 
blood,  the  drinkers  of  blood,  the  cannibals.  In  some 
parts  of  France,  where  the  creatures  of  the  Moun- 
tain had  acted  with  peculiar  barbarity,  the  populace 
took  the  Taw  into  its  own  hands  and  meted  out  jus- 
tice to  the  Jacobins  with  the  true  Jacobin  measure; 
but  at  Paris  the  punishments  were  inflicted  with  order 
and  decency,  and  were  few  when  compared  with  the 
number,  and  lenient  when  compared  with  the  enormity, 
of  the  crimes.  Soon  after  the  ninth  of  Thermidor,  two 
of  the  vilest  of  mankind,  Fouquier  Tinville,  whom 
Bardre  had  placed  at  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  and 
Lebon,  whom  Bardre  had  defended  in  the  Convention, 
were  placed  under  arrest.  A  third  miscreant  soon 
shared  their  fete,  Carrier,  the  tyrant  of  Nantes.  The 
trials  of  these  men  brought  to  light  horrors  surpassing 
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any  thing  that  Saetonius  and  Lampridius  have  related 
of  the  worst  CaBsars.  But  it  was  impossible  to  punish 
subordinate  agents,  who,  bad  as  they  were,  had  only 
acted  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  government 
which  they  served,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  grant 
impunity  to  the  heads  of  the  wicked  administration.  A 
ciy  was  raised,  both  within  and  without  the  Conven- 
tion, for  justice  on  Collot,  Billaud,  and  Bardre. 

Collot  and  Billaud,  with  all  their  vices,  appear  to 
have  been  men  of  resolute  natures.  They  made  no 
submission ;  but  opposed  to  the  hatred  of  mankind,  at 
first  a  fierce  resistance,  and  afterwards  a  dogged  and 
sullen  endurance.  Bardre,  on  the  other  hand,  as  soon 
as  he  began  to  understand  the  real  nature  of  the  revo- 
lution of  Thermidor,  attempted  to  abandon  the  Moun- 
tain, and  to  obtain  admission  among  his  old  friends  of 
the  moderate  party.  He  declared  everywhere  that  he 
had  never  been  in  favour  of  severe  measures ;  that  he 
was  a  Girondist ;  that  he  had  always  condemned  and 
lamented  the  manner  in  which  the  Brissotine  deputies 
had  been  treated.  He  now  preached  mercy  firom  that 
tribune  from  which  he  had  recently  preached  extermi- 
nation. ^'  The  time,"  he  said,  ^'  has  come  at  which 
our  clemency  may  be  indulged  without  danger.  We 
may  now  safely  consid^  temporary  imprisonment  as  an 
adequate  punishment  for  political  misdemeanours*"  It 
was  only  a  fortnight  since,  from  the  same  place,  he  had 
declaimed  against  the  moderation  which  dared  even  to 
talk  of  clemency ;  it  was  only  a  fortnight  since  he  had 
ceased  to  send  men  and  women  to  the  guillotine  of 
Paris,  at  the  rate  of  three  hundred  a  week.  He  now 
wished  to  make  his  peace  with  the  moderate  party  at 
the  expense  of  the  Terrorists,  as  he  had,  a  year  before, 
made  his  peace  with  the  Terrorists,  at  the  expense  of 
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the  moderate  party.     But  he  was  disappointtsd.     He 

had  left  himself  no  retreat.     His  face,  his  voice,  his 

rants,  his  jokes,  had  become  hateftd  to  the  Convention. 

When  he  spoke  he  was    interrupted    by  murmurs. 

Bitter  reflections  were  daily  cast  on  his  cowardice  and 

perfidy.     On  one  occasion   Camot  rose  to  give   an 

account  of  a  victory,  and  so  far  forgot  the  gravity  of 

his  character  as  to  indulge  in  the  sort  of  oratory  which 

Bard.re  had  affected  on  similar  occasions.     He  was 

interrupted  by  cries  of   ^^  No  more   Carmagnoles  I " 

"  No  more  of  Bardre's  puns !  " 

At  length,  five  months  after  the  revolution  of  Ther- 

midor,  the  Convention  resolved  that  a  committee  of 

twenty«one  members  should  be  appointed  to  examine 

into. the  conduct  of  Billaud,  Collot,  and  Bardre.     In 

some  weeks  the  report  was  made.     From  that  report 

we  learn  that  a  paper  had  been  discovered,  signed  by 

Harare,  and  containing  a  proposition  for  adding  the  last 

improvement  to  the  system  of  terror.     France  was  to 

be  divided  into  circuits ;  itinerant  revolutionary  tribu- 

mis,  composed  of  trusty  Jacobins,  were  to  move  from 

departmoit  to  department ;  and  the  guiUotine  was  to 

trayel  in  their  train. 

Banire,  in  his  defence,  insisted  that  no  speech  or 

motion  which  he  had  made  in  the  Conv^ition  could, 
without  a  violation  of  the  freedom  of  debate,  be  treated 
as  a  crime.  He  was  asked  how  he  could  resort  to  such 
a  mode  of  defence,  after  putting  to  death  so  many  dep- 
uties on  account  of  opinions  expressed  in  the  Conven- 
tion. He  had  nothing  to  say,  but  that  it  was  much  to 
be  regretted  that  the  sound  principle  had  ever  been 
violated. 

He  arrogated  to  himself  a  large  share  of  the  merit 
of  the  revolution  in  Thermidor.     The  men  who  had 
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risked  their  lives  to  effect  that  revolution,  and  who 
knew  that,  if  thej  had  failed,  Bardre  would,  in  all 
probability,  have  moved  the  decree  for  beheading  them 
without  a  trial,  and  have  drawn  up  a  proclamation 
announcing  their  guilt  and  their  punishment  to  all 
France,  were  by  no  means  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  his 
claims.  He  was  reminded  that,  only  forty-eight  hours 
before  the  decisive  conflict,  he  had,  in  the  tribune,  been 
proAise  of  adulation  to  Robespierre.  His  answer  to  this 
reproach  is  worthy  of  himself.  "  It  was  necessary,  '* 
he  said,  ^^  to  dissemble.  It  was  necessary  to  flatter 
Robespierre's  vanity,  and,  by  panegjrric,  to  impel  him 
to  the  attack.  This  was  the  motive  which  induced  me 
to  load  him  with  those  praises  of  which  you  complain. 
Who  ever  blamed  Brutus  for  dissembling  with  Tar- 
quin  ?  " 

The  accused  triumvirs  had  only  one  chance  of 
escaping  punishment.  There  was  ^severe  distress  at 
that  moment  among  the  working  people  of  the  capital. 
This  distress  the  Jacobins  attributed  to  the  reaction  of 
Thermidor,  to  the  lenity  with  which  the  aristocrats 
were  now  treated,  and  to  the  measures  which  had  been 
adopted  against  the  chiefi  of  the  late  administration. 
Nothing  is  too  absurd  to  be  beUeved  by  a  populace 
which  has  not  break&sted,  and  which  does  not  know 
how  it  is  to  dine.  The  rabble  of  the  Faubourg  St. 
Antoine  rose,  menaced  the  deputies,  and  demanded 
with  loud  cries  the  liberation  of  the  persecuted  patriots. 
But  the  Convention  was  no  longer  such  as  it  had  been, 
when  similar  means  were  employed  too  successfully 
against  the  Girondists.  Its  spirit  was  roused.  Its 
strength  had  been  proved.  MUitary  means  were  at 
its  command.  The  tumult  was  suppressed :  and  it 
was  decreed  that  same  evening  that  Collot,  Billaud, 
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and  Bardre  should  instantly  be  removed  to  a  distant 
place  of  confinement. 

The  next  day  the  order  of  the  Convention  was 
executed.  The  account  which  Bardre  has  given  of 
his  journey  is  the  most  interesting  and  the  most  trust- 
worthy part  of  these  Memoirs.  There  is  no  witness 
so  in£imous  that  a  court  of  justice  will  not  take  his 
word  against  himself;  and  even  Bardre  may  be  be- 
lieved when  he  tells  us  how  much  he  was  hated  and 
despised. 

The  carriage  in  which  he  was  to  travel  passed,  sur- 
rounded by  armed  men,  along  the  street  of  St.  Honors. 
A  crowd  soon  gathered  round  it  and  increased  every 
moment.  On  the  long  flight  of  steps  before  the  church 
of  St.  Roch  stood  rows  of  eager  spectators.  It  was 
with  difliculty  that  the  coach  could  make  its  way 
through  those  who  hung  upon  it,  hooting,  cursing, 
and  striving  to  burst  the  doors.  Bardre  thought  his 
life  in  danger,  and  was  conducted  at  his  own  request 
to  a  pubhc  office,  where  he  hoped  that  he  might  find 
shelter  till  the  crowd  should  disperse.  In  the  mean 
time,  another  discussion  on  his  fiite  took  place  in  the 
Convention.  It  was  proposed  to  deal  with  him  as  he 
had  dealt  with  better  men,  to  put  him  out  of  the  pale 
of  the  law,  and  to  deliver  him  at  once  without  any  trial 
to  the  headsman.  But  the  humanity  which,  since  the 
ninth  of  Thermidor,  had  generally  directed  the  public 
counsels,  restrained  the  deputies  &om  taking  tliis  course. 
It  was  now  night ;  and  the  streets  gradually  became 
quiet.  The  clock  struck  twelve  ;  and  Bardre,  tmder  a 
strong  guard,  again  set  forth  on  his  journey.  He  was 
conducted  over  the  river  to  the  place  where  the  Orleans 
road  branches  off  firom  the  sv^uthem  boulevard.  Two 
travelling  carriages  stood  there.     In  one  of  them  was 
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Billand,  attended  by  two  officers ;  in  the  other  two 
more  officers  were  waiting  to  receive  Barfere.  CoUot 
was  already  on  the  road. 

At  Orleans,  a  city  which  had  suffered  cruelly  from 
the  Jacobin  tjrranny ,  the  three  deputies  were  surrounded 
by  a  mob  bent  on  tearing  them  to  pieces.  All  the  na- 
tional guards  of  the  neighbourhood  were  assembled ; 
and  this  force  was  not  greater  than  the  emerg^icy 
required ;  for  the  nmltitude  pursued  the  carriages  &r 
on  the  road  to  Blois. 

.At  Amboise  the  prisoners  learned  that  Tours  was 
ready  to  receive  them.  The  stately  bridge  was  occu- 
pied by  a  throng  of  people,  who  swore  that  the  moi 
under  whose  rule  the  Loire  had  been  choked  with 
corpses  should  have  fiill  personal  experience  of  the 
nature  of  a  noyade.  In  consequence  of  this  news,  the 
officers  who  had  charge  of  the  criminals  made  such 
arrangements  that  the  carriages  reached  Tours  at  two 
in  the  morning,  and  drove  straight  to  the  post-house. 
Fresh  horses  were  instantly  ordered ;  and  the  travellers 
started  again  at  full  gallop.  They  had  in  truth  not  a 
moment  to  lose ;  for  the  alarm  had  been  given  ;  lights 
were  seen  in  motion  ;  and  the  yells  of  a  great  multi- 
tude, disappointed  of  its  revenge,  mingled  with  the 
sound  of  the  departing  wheels. 

At  Poitiers  there  was  another  narrow  escape.  As 
the  prisoners  quitted  the  post-house,  they  saw  the 
whole  population  pouring  in  fury  down  the  steep 
declivity  on  which  the  city  is  built.  They  passed  near 
Niort,  but  could  not  venture  to  enter  it.  The  inhabi- 
tants came  forth  with  threatening  aspect,  and  vehe- 
mently cried  to  the  postillions  to  stop ;  but  the  postil- 
lions urged  the  horses  to  full  speed,  and  soon  left  th3 
town  behind.  Through  sucli  dangers  the  men  of  blood 
were  brought  in  safety  to  Rochelle. 
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Ol^ron  was  the  place  of  their  destination,  a  dreaiy 
island  beaten  by  the  raging  waves  of  the  Bay  of  Bis- 
cay. The  prisoners  were  confined  in  the  castle ;  each 
had  a  single  chamber,  at  the  door  of  which  a  goard 
was  placed ;  and  each  was  allowed  the  ration  of  a  single 
soldier.  They  were  not  allowed  to  commnnicate  either 
with  the  garrison  or  with  the  population  of  the  island ; 
and  soon  after  their  arrival  they  were  denied  the  indul- 
gence of  walking  on  the  ramparts.  The  only  place 
where  they  were  suffered  to  take  exercise  was  the 
esplanade  where  the  troops  were  drilled. 

They  had  not  been  long  in  this  situation  when  news 
came  that  the  Jacobins  of  Paris  had  made  a  last  attempt 
to  regain  ascendency  in  the  state,  that  the  hall  of  the 
Convention  had  been  forced  by  a  ftirious  crowd,  that 
one  of  the  deputies  had  been  murdered  and  his  head 
fixed  on  a  pike,  that  the  life  of  the  President  had  been 
for  a  time  in  imminent  danger,  and  that  some  members 
of  the  legislature  had  not  been  ashamed  to  join  the  riot- 
ers. But  troops  had  arrived  in  time  to  prevent  a  mas- 
sacre. The  insurgents  had  been  put  to  flight ;  the  in- 
habitants of  the  disaffected  quarters  of  the  capital  had 
been  disarmed;  the  guilty  deputies  had  sufiered  the 
just  pmiishment  of  their  treason;  and  the  power  of 
the  Mountain  was  broken  for  ever.  These  events 
strengthened  the  aversion  with  which  the  system  of  Ter- 
ror and  the  authors  of  that  ^tem  were  regarded.  One 
member  of  the  Convention  had  moved  that  the  three 
prisoners  of  Ol^ron  should  be  put  to  death ;  another, 
that  they  should  be  brought  back  to  Paris,  and  tried  by 
a  council  of  war.  These  propositions  were  rejected. 
But  something  was  conceded  to  the  party  which  called 
for  severitv.  A  vessel  which  had  been  fitted  out  with 
great  expedition  at  Rochefort  touched  at  Ol^ron ;  and 
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it  was  announced  to  Collot  and  Billaud  that  they  must 
instantly  go  on  board.  They  were  forthwith  conveyed 
to  Guiana,  where  Collot  soon  drank  himself  to  death 
with  brandy.  Billaud  lived  many  years,  shunning  his 
fellow-creatures  and  shunned  by  them;  and  diverted 
his  lonely  hours  by  teaching  parrots  to  talk.  Why  a 
distinction  was  made  between  Harare  and  his  compan- 
ions in  guilt,  neither  he  nor  any  other  writer,  as  ikr  as 
we  know,  has  explained.  It  does  not  appear  that  the 
distinction  was  meant  to  be  at  all  in  his  favour ;  for 
orders  soon  arrived  from  Paris,  that  he  should  be 
brou£:ht  to  trial  for  his  crimes  before  the  criminal  court 
of  the  department  of  the  Upper  Charente.  He  was 
accordingly  brought  back  to  the  continent,  and  confined 
during  some  months  at  Saintes,in  an  old  convent  which 
had  lately  been  turned  into  a  jail. 

While  he  lingered  here  the  reaction  which  had  fol- 
lowed the  great  crisis  of  Thermidor  met  with  a  tempo- 
rary check.  The  friends  of  the  house  of  Bourbon 
presuming  on  the  indulgence  with  which  they  had  been 
treated  after  the  fall  of  Robespierre,  not  only  ventured 
to  avow  their  opinions  with  little  disguise,  but  at  length 
took  arms  against  the  Convention,  and  were  not  put 
down  till  much  blood  had  been  shed  in  the  streets  of 
Paris.  The  vigilance  of  the  public  authorities  was 
therefore  now  directed  chiefly  against  the  Royalists; 
and  the  rigour  with  which  the  Jacobins  had  lately  been 
treated  was  somewhat  relaxed.  The  Convention,  indeed, 
again  resolved  that  Bardre  should  be  sent  to  Guiana. 
But  this  decree  was  not  carried  into  effect.  The  pris- 
oner, probably  with  the  connivance  of  some  powerful 
persons,  made  his  escape  from  Saintes  and  fled  to  Bor- 
deaux, where  he  remained  in  concealment  during  some 
years.    There  seems  to  have  been  a  kind  of  understand- 
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ing  between  him  and  the  government,  that,  as  long  as 
he  hid  himsralf,  he  should  not  be  found,  but  that,  if  he 
obtruded  himself  on  the  public  eye,  he  must  take  the 
consequences  of  his  rashness. 

While  the  constitution  of  1795,  with  its  Executive 
Directory,  its  Coimcil  of  Elders,  and  its  Council  of 
Five  Hundred  was  in  operation,  he  continued  to  live 
under  the  ban  of  the  law.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  so- 
licited, even  at  moments  when  the  politics  of  the  Moun- 
tain seemed  to  be  again  in  the  ascendant,  a  remission 
of  the  sentence  pronounced  bj  the  Convention.  Even 
his  feUow-regicides,  even  the  authors  of  the  slaughter 
of  Vend^miaire  and  of  the  arrests  of  Fmctidor,  were 
ashamed  of  him. 

About  eighteen  months  after  his  escape  from  prison, 
his  name  was  again  brought  before  the  world.  In  his 
own  province  he  stiU  retained  some  of  his  early  popu- 
larity. He  had,  indeed,  never  been  in  that  provinc3 
since  the  downfall  of  the  monarchy.  The  mountaineers 
of  Grascony  were  far  removed  from  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, and  were  but  imperfectly  informed  of  what  passed 
there.  They  knew  that  their  countryman  had  played 
an  important  part,  and  that  he  had  on  some  occasions 
promoted  their  local  interests ;  and  they  stood  by  him 
in  his  adversity  and  in  his  disgrace  with  a  constancy 
which  presents  a  singular  contrast  to  his  own  abject 
fickleness.  All  France  was  amazed  to  learn  that  the 
department  of  the  Upper  Pyrenees  had  chosen  the  pro- 
scribed tyrant  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hun- 
dred. The  council,  which,  like  our  House  of  Commons, 
was  the  judge  of  the  election  of  its  own  members,  re- 
fused to  admit  him.  When  his  name  was  read  from 
the  roll,  a  cry  of  indignation  rose  fit>m  the  benches. 
"Which  of  you,"  exclaimed  one  of  the  members, 
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"  would  sit  by  the  side  of  such  a  monster  ?  "  "  Not  I, 
not  1 1 "  answered  a  crowd  of  voices.  One  deputy  de- 
clared that  he  would  vacate  his  seat  if  the  hall  were 
polluted  by  the  presence  of  such  a  wretch.  The  election 
was  declared  null  on  the  ground  that  the  person  elected 
was  a  criminal  skulking  from  justice ;  and  many  severe 
reflections  were  thrown  on  die  lenity  which  sufiered 
him  to  be  still  at  large. 

He  tried  to  make  his  peace  with  the  Directory,  by 
writing  a  bulky  libel  on  England,  entitled,  The  Liberty 
of  the  Seas.  He  seems  to  have  confidently  expected 
that  this  work  would  produce  a  great  efiect.  He 
printed  three  thousand  copies,  and,  in  order  to  defray  the 
expense  of  pubUcation,  sold  one  of  his  farms  for  the  sum 
of  ten  thousand  francs.  The  book  came  out;  but 
nobody  bought  it,  in  consequence,  if  Bardre  is  to  be 
believed,  of  the  villainy  of  Mr.  Pitt,  who  bribed  the 
Directory  to  order  the  Reviewers  not  to  notice  so  for- 
midable an  attack  on  the  maritime  greatness  of  perfidi- 
ous Albion. 

Bardre  had  been  about  three  years  at  Bordeaux  when 
he  received  intelligence  that  the  mob  of  the  town  de- 
signed him  the  honour  of  a  visit  on  the  ninth  of  Ther- 
midor,  and  would  probably  administer  to  him  what  he 
had,  in  his  defence  of  his  fiiend  Lebon,  described  as 
substantial  justice  under  forms  a  little  harsh.  It  was 
necessary  for  him  to  disguise  liimself  in  clothes  such  as 
were  worn  by  the  carpenters  of  the  dock.  In  this  garb, 
with  a  bundle  of  wood  shavings  under  his  arm,  he  made 
his  escape  into  the  vineyards  which  surround  the  city, 
lurked  during  some  days  in  a  peasant's  hut,  and,  when 
the  dreaded  anniversary  was  over,  stole  back  into  the 
city.  A  few  months  later  he  was  again  in  danger.  He 
now  thought  that  he  should  be  nowhere  so  safe  as  in  the 
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neighbourhood  of  Paris.  He  quitted  Bordeaux,  hastened 
undetected  through  those  towns  where  four  years  before 
his  life  had  been  in  extreme  danger,  passed  through  the 
capital  in  the  morning  twilight,  when  none  were  in  the 
streets  except  shop-boys  taking  down  the  shutters,  and 
arrived  safe  at  the  pleasant  village  of  St.  Ouen  on  the 
Seine.  Here  he  remained  in  seclusion  during  some 
months.  In  the  mean  time  Bonaparte  returned  from 
Egypt,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  coalition  of  dis^ 
contented  parties,  covered  his  designs  with  the  authority 
of  the  Elders,  drove  the  Five  Hundred  out  of  their  hall 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and  became  absolute  mon- 
arch of  France  under  the  name  of  First  Consul. 

Bardre  assures  us  that  these  events  ahnost  broke  his 
heart ;  that  he  could  not  bear  to  see  France  again  sub- 
ject to  a  master ;  and  that,  if  the  representatives  had 
been  worthy  of  that  honourable  name,  they  would  have 
arrested  the  ambitious  general  who  insulted  them« 
These  feelings,  however,  did  not  prevent  him  fr'im  so- 
liciting the  protection  of  the  new  government,  and  &om 
sending  to  the  First  Consul  a  handsome  copy  of  the 
essay  on  The  Liberty  of  the  Seas. 

The  policy  of  Bonaparte  was  to  cover  afi  the  past 
with  a  general  oblivion.  He  belonged  half  to  the  Re- 
volution and  half  to  the  reaction.  He  was  an  upstart 
and  a  sovereign  ;  and  had  therefore  something  in  com- 
mon with  the  Jacobin,  and  something  in  common  with 
the  Royalist.  All,  whether  Jacobins  or  Royalists,  who 
were  disposed  to  support  his  government,  were  readily 
received  —  all,  whether  Jacobins  or  Royalists,  who 
showed  hostility  to  his  government,  were  put  down  and 
punished.  Men  who  had  borne  a  part  in  the  worst 
crimes  in  the  Reign  of  Terror,  and  men  who  had  fought 
in  the  army  of  Cond^,  were  to  be  found  close  together. 
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both  in  his  antechambers  and  in  his  dungeons.  He 
decorated  Fouch^  and  Maury  with  the  same  cross.  He 
sent  Ar^na  and  Georges  Cadoudal  to  the  same  scaffold. 
From  a  government  acting  on  such  principles  Bardre 
easily  obtained  the  indulgence  which  the  Directory  had 
constantly  refused  to  grant.  The  sentence  passed  by 
the  Convention  was  remitted ;  and  he  was  allowed  to 
reside  in  Paris.  His  pardon,  it  is  true,  was  not  granted 
in  the  most  honourable  form ;  and  he  remained,  during 
some  time,  under  the  special  supervision  of  the  police. 
He  hastened,  however,  to  pay  his  court  at  the  Luxem- 
burg palace,  where  Bonaparte  then  resided,  and  was 
honoured  with  a  few  dry  and  careless  words  by  the 
master  of  France. 

Here  begins  a  new  chapter  of  Bardre's  history. 
What  passed  between  him  and  the  Consular  govern- 
ment cannot,  of  course,  be  so  accurately  known  to  us 
as  the  speeches  and  repoai;s  which  he  made  in  the  Con- 
vention. It  is,  however,  not  difficult,  from  notorious 
fitcts,  and  from  the  admissions  scattered  over  these  lying 
Memoirs,  to  form  a  tolerably  accurate  notion  of  what 
took  place.  Bonaparte  wanted  to  buy  Barfere  :  Bardre 
wanted  to  sell  himself  to  Bonaparte.  The  only  ques- 
tion was  one  of  price ;  and  there  was  an  immense 
interval  between  what  was  offered  and  what  was 
demanded. 

Bonaparte,  whose  vehemence  of  will,  fixedness  of 
purpose,  and  reliance  on  his  own  genius  were  not  only 
great  but  extravagant,  looked  with  scorn  on  the  most 
effeminate  and  dependent  of  human  minds.  He  was 
quite  capable  of  perpetrating  crimes  imder  the  influence 
either  of  ambition  or  of  revenge :  but  he  had  no  touch 
of  that  accursed  monomania,  that  craving  for  blood  and 
tears,  which  raged  in  some  of  the  Jacobin  chiefi.    To 
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proscribe  the  Terrorists  would  have  been  wholly  incon- 
fistent  with  his  policj ;  but,  of  all  the  classes  of  men 
whom  his  comprehensive  system  included,  he  hked 
them  the  least;  and  Bardre  was  the  worst  of  them. 
This  wretch  had  been  branded  with  infamy,  first  by 
the  Convention,  and  then  by  the  Council  of  Five  Hun- 
dred. The  inhabitants  of  four  or  five  great  cities  had 
attempted  to  tear  him  Umb  &om  limb.  Nor  were  his 
vices  redeemed  by  eminent  talents  for  administration 
or  l^slation.  It  would  be  unwise  to  place  in  any 
honourable  or  important  post  a  man  so  wicked,  so 
odious,  and  so  little  qualified  to  discharge  high  political 
duties.  At  the  same  time,  there  was  a  way  in  which 
it  seemed  likely  that  he  might  be  of  use  to  the  govern- 
ment. The  First  Consul,  as  he  afterwards  acknowl- 
edged, greatiy  overrated  Harare's  powers  as  a  writer. 
The  effect  which  the  Reports  of  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety  had  produced  by  the  camp  fires  of  the 
Republican  armies  had  been  great.  Napoleon  himself, 
when  a  young  soldier,  had  been  delighted  by  those 
compositions,  which  had  much  in  common  with  the 
rhapsodies  of  his  i&vourite  poet,  Macpherson.  The 
taste,  indeed,  of  the  great  warrior  and  statesman  was 
never  very  pure.  His  bulletins,  his  general  orders, 
and  his  proclamations,  are  sometimes,  it  is  true,  maste]> 
pieces  in  their  kind ;  but  we  too  often  detect,  even  in 
his  best  writing,  traces  of  Fingal,  and  of  the  Carmag- 
noles. It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  he  should  have 
been  desirous  to  secure  the  aid  of  Bardre's  pen.  Nor 
was  this  the  only  kind  of  assistance  which  the  old  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  might  render 
to  the  Consular  government.  He  was  likely  to  find 
admission  into  the  gloomy  dens  in  which  those  Jacobins 
whose  constancy  was  to  be  overcome  by  no  reverse,  or 
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whu6e  crimes  admitted  of  no  expiation,  hid  themselves 
&om  the  curses  of  mankind.  No  enterprise  was  too 
bold  or  too  atrocious  for  minds  crazed  by  fanaticism, 
and  familiar  with  misery  and  death.  The  government 
was  anxious  to  have  information  of  what  passed  in  their 
secret  councils ;  and  no  man  was  better  qualified  to  fur- 
nish such  information  than  Bardre. 

For  these  reasons  the  First  Consul  was  disposed  to 
employ  Bardre  as  a  writer  and  as  a  spy.  But  Bardre  — 
was  it  possible  that  he  would  submit  to  such  a  4egradar 
tion  ?  Bad  as  he  was,  he  had  played  a  great  part.  He 
had  belonged  to  that  class  of  criminals  who  filled  the 
world  with  the  renown  of  tlieir  crimes ;  he  had  been 
one  of  a  cabinet  which  had  ruled  France  with  absolute 
power,  and  made  war  on  all  Europe  with  signal  success. 
Nay,  he  had  been,  though  not  the  most  powerful,  yet, 
with  the  single  exception  of  Robespierre,  the  most  con- 
spicuous member  of  that  cabinet.  His  name  had  been 
a  household  word  at  Moscow  and  at  Philadelphia,  at 
Edinburgh  and  at  Cadiz.  The  blood  of  the  queen  of 
France,  the  blood  of  the  greatest  orators  and  pliiloso- 
phers  of  France  was  on  his  hands.  He  had  spoken ; 
and  it  had  been  decreed  that  the  plough  should  pass 
over  the  great  city  of  Lyons.  He  had  spoken  agun  ; 
and  it  had  been  decreed  that  the  streets  of  Toulon 
should  be  razed  to  the  ground.  When  depravity  is 
placed  so  high  as  his,  the  hatred  which  it  inspires  is 
mingled  with  awe.  His  place  was  with  great  tyrants, 
with  Critias  and  Sylla,  with  Eccelino  and  Boigia ;  not 
with  hirelings,  scribblers,  and  police  runners. 

'*  Virtue,  I  grant  you,  is  an  empty  boast; 
But  shall  the  digni^  of  yice  be  loet  ?'* 

So  sang  Pope ;  and  so  felt  Bardre.     When  it  was  pro- 
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posed  to  him  to  publish  a  journal  in  defence  of  the  Con- 
sular government,  rage  and  shame  inspired  him  for  the 
first  and  last  time  with  something  like  courage.  He 
had  filled  as  large  a  space  in  the  eyes  of  mankind  as 
Mr.  Pitt  or  General  Washington;  and  he  was  coollj 
invited  to  descend  at  once  to  the  level  of  Mr.  Lewis 
Goldsmith.  He  saw,  too,  with  agonies  of  envy,  that  a 
wide  distinction  was  made  between  himself  and  the 
other  statesmen  of  the  Revolution  who  were  summoned 
to  the  aid  of  the  government.  Those  statesmen  were 
required,  indeed,  to  make  large  sacrifices  of  principle ; 
but  they  were  not  called  on  to  sacrifice  what,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  vulgar,  constitutes  personal  dignity. 
They  were  made  tribunes  and  legislators,  ambassadors 
and  counsellors  of  state,  ministers,  senators,  and  consuls. 
Thejr  might  reasonably  expect  to  rise  with  the  risbg 
fortunes  of  their  master ;  and,  in  truth,  many  of  them 
were  destined  to  wear  the  badge  of  his  Legion  of  Hon- 
oiir  and  of  his  order  of  the  Iron  Crown ;  to  be  arch- 
chancellors  and  arch-treasurers,  counts,  dukes,  and 
princes.  Bardre,  only  six  years  before,  had  been  far 
more  powerAil,  &r  more  widely  renowned,  than  any  of 
them  ;  and  now,  while  they  werer  thought  worthy  to 
repres^it  the  majesty  of  France  at  foreign  courts,  while 
they  received  crowds  of  suitors  in  gilded  ante-chambers, 
he  was  to  pass  his  life  in  measuring  paragraphs,  and 
scolding  correctors  of  the  press.  It  was  too  much. 
Those  Ups  which  had  never  before  heea  able  to  fashion 
themselves  to  a  No,  now  murmured  expostulation  and 
reftisal.  "  I  could  not "  —  these  are  his  own  words  — 
*^  abase  myself  to  such  a  point  as  to  serve  the  First 
Consul  merely  in  the  capacity  of  a  journalist,  while  so 
many  insignificant,  low,  and  servile  people,  such  as  the 
Treilhards,  the  Roaderers,  the  Lebruns,  the  Marets,  and 
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others  whom  it  is  saperflnous  to  name,  held  the  fint 
place  in  this  government  of  upstarts." 

This  outbreak  of  spirit  was  of  short  duration.  Na- 
poleon was  inexorable.  It  is  said  indeed  that  he  was, 
for  a  moment,  half  incUned  to  admit  Bardre  into  the 
Council  of  State ;  but  the  members  of  that  body  re- 
monstrated in  the  strongest  terms,  and  declared  thai 
such  a  nomination  would  be  a  disgrace  to  them  alL 
This  plan  was  therefore  relinquished.  Thenceforth 
Bardre's  only  chance  of  obtaining  the  patronage  of  the 
government  was  to  subdue  his  pride,  to  forget  that 
there  had  been  a  time  when,  with  three  words  he  might 
have  had  the  heads  of  the  three  consuls,  and  to  betake 
himself,  humbly  and  industriously,  to  the  task  of  com- 
posing lampoons  on  England  and  panegyrics  on  Bona- 
parte. 

It  has  been  ofken  asserted,  we  know  not  on  what 
grounds,  that  Barere  was  employed  by  the  government 
not  only  as  a  writer,  but  as  a  censor  of  the  writings  of 
other  men.  This  imputation  he  vehemently  denies  in 
his  Memoirs ;  but  our  readers  will  probably  agree  with 
us  in  thinking  that  his  denial  leaves  the  question  ex- 
actly where  it  was.  - 

Thus  much  is  certain,  that  he  was  not  restrained 
from  exercising  the  office  of  censor  by  any  scruple  of 
conscience  or  honour ;  for  he  did  accept  an  office, 
compared  with  which  that  of  censor,  odious  as  it  is, 
may  be  called  an  august  and  beneficent  magistracy. 
He  began  to  have  what  are  delicately  called  relations 
with  the  poUce.  We  are  not  sure  that  we  have  formed, 
or  that  we  can  convey  an  exact  notion  of  the  nature  of 
Bardre's  new  calling.  It  is  a  calling  unknown  in  our 
country.  It  has  indeed  often  happened  in  England  that 
a  plot  has  been  revealed  to  the  government  by  one  of  the 
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conspirators.  The  informer  has  sometimes  been  directed 
to  carry  it  fair  towards  his  accomplices,  and  to  let  the 
evil  design  come  to  Aill  maturity.  As  soon  as  his  work 
is  done,  he  is  generally  snatched  from  the  public  gaze, 
and  sent  to  some  obscure  village  or  to  some  remote 
colony.  The  use  of  spies,  even  to  this  extent,  is  in  the 
highest  degree  unpopular  in  England ;  but  a  poUtical 
spy  by  profession  is  a  creature  from  which  our  island 
is  as  free  as  it  is  from  wolves.  In  France  the  race  is 
well  known,  and  was  never  more  numerous,  more 
greedy,  more  cunning,  or  more  savage,  than  under  the 
government  of  Bonaparte. 

Our  idea  of  a  gentleman  in  relations  with  the  Consular 
and  Imperial  police  may  perhaps  be  incorrect.  Such 
as  it  is,  we  will  try  to  convey  it  to  our  readers.  We 
image  to  ourselves  a  well-dressed  person,  with  a  soft 
voice  and  affable  manners.  His  opinions  are  those  of 
the  society  in  which  he  finds  himself,  but  a  Mttlc 
stronger.  He  often  complains,  in  the  language  of 
honest  indignation,  that  what  passes  in  private  conver- 
sation finds  its  way  strangely  to  the  government,  and 
cautions  his  associates  to  take  care  what  they  say  when 
they  are  not  sure  of  their  company.  As  for  himself, 
he  owns  that  he  is  indiscreet.  He  can  never  refrain 
from  speaking  his  mind ;  and  that  is  the  reason  that  he 
is  not  prefect  of  a  department. 

In  a  gallery  of  the  Palais  Royal  he  overhears  two 
friends  talking  earnestly  about  the  king  and  the  Count 
of  Artois.  He  follows  them  into  a  coffee-house,  sits  at 
the  table  next  to  them,  calls  for  his  half-dish,  and  his 
small  glass  of  cognac,  takes  up  a  journal,  and  seems 
occupied  with  the  news.  His  neighbours  go  on  talking 
without  restraint,  and  in  the  style  of  persons  warmly 
attached  to  the  exiled  ftimily.     They  depart ;  and  he 
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follows  them  half  round  the  boulevards  till  he  fidrly 
tracks  them  to  their  apartments,  and  learns  their  namea 
jfrom  the  porters.  From  that  daj  every  letter  ad- 
dressed to  either  of  them  is  sent  from  the  post-office  to 
the  poUce,  and  opened.  Their  correspondents  become 
Known  to  the  government,  and  are  carefully  watched. 
Six  or  eight  honest  &milies,  in  different  parts  of  Franoei 
find  themselves  at  once  under  the  frown  of  power 
without  being  able  to  guess  what  ofl^oe  they  have 
given.  One  person  is  dismissed  frt>m  a  pubHc  office ; 
another  learns  with  dismay  that  his  promising  son  has 
been  turned  out  of  the  Polytechnic  school. 

Next,  the  indefatigable  servant  of  the  state  falls  in 
with  an  old  republican,  who  has  not  changed  with  the 
times,  who  regrets  the  red  cap  and  the  tree  of  liberty, 
who  has  not  unlearned  the  Thee  and  Thou,  and  who 
still  subscribes  his  letters  with  ^^  Health  and  Frater- 
nity 4"  Into  the  ears  of  this  sturdy  poUtician  our  friend 
pours  forth  a  long  series  of  complaints.  What  evil 
times  I  What  a  change  since  the  days  when  the 
Mountain  governed  France  I  What  is  the  First  Gongul 
but  a  king  under  a  new  name  ?  What  is  this  Legion 
of  Honoinr  but  a  new  aristocracy?  The  old  super- 
stition is  reviving  with  the  old  tyranny.  There  is  a 
treaty  with  the  Pope,  and  a  provision  for  the  clergy* 
Emigrant  nobles  are  returning  in  crowds,  and  are 
better  received  at  the  Tuileries  than  the  men  of  the 
10th  of  August.  This  cannot  last.  What  is  life 
without  liberty  ?  What  terrors  has  death  to  the  true 
patriot?  The  old  Jacobin  catches  fire,  bestows  and 
receives  the  fraternal  hug,  and  hints  that  there  will 
soon  be  great  news,  and  that  the  breed  of  Haimodins 
and  Brutus  is  not  quite  extinct.  The  next  day  &e  is 
close  prisoner,  and  all  his  papers  are  in  the  hands  of 
the  government. 
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To  this  vocation,  a  vocation  compared  with  which 
the  life  of  a  beggar,  of  a  pickpocket,  of  a  pimp,  is  hon-* 
onrable,  did  Bardre  now  descend.  It  was  his  constant 
practice,  as  often  as  he  enrolled  himself  in  a  new  party, 
to  pay  his  footing  with  the  heads  of  old  fiiends.  He 
was  at  first  a  Royalist;  and  he  made  atonement  by 
watering  the  tree  of  liberty  with  the  blood  of  Louis. 
He  was  then  a  Girondist ;  and  he  made  atonement  by 
murdering  Vergniaud  and  Gensonnd.  He  fawned  on 
Robespierre  up  to  the  eighth  of  Thermidor ;  and  he 
made  atonement  by  moving,  on  the  ninth,  that  Robes- 
pierre should  be  beheaded  without  a  trial.  He  was 
now  enlisted  in  the  service  of  the  new  monardiy ;  and 
he  proceeded  to  atone  for  his  republican  heresies  by 
sending  republican  throats  to  the  guillotine* 

Among  his  most  intimate  associates  was  a  Gascon 
named  Demerville,  who  had  been  employed  in  an  office 
of  high  trust  under  th^  Committee  of  Public  Safety. 
This  man  was  fimatiGally  attached  to  the  Jacobin  sys- 
tem of  poUtics,  and,  in  conjunction  with  other  enthu* 
siafts  of  the  same  class,  formed  a  design  against  the 
First  Consul.  A  hint  of  this  design  escaped  him  in 
conversation  with  Bardre.  Bardre  carried  the  intelli- 
gence to  Lannes,  who  commanded  the  Consular  Guards. 
Demerville  was  arrested,  tried,  and  beheaded ;  and 
among  the  witnesses  who  appeared  against  him  was  his 
friend  Bardre. 

The  account  which  BarSre  has  given  of  these  trans- 
actions is  studiously  confused  and  grossly  dishonest. 
We  think,  however,  that  we  can  discern,  through  much 
fabehood  and  much  artful  obscurity,  some  truths  which 
he  labours  to  conceal.  It  is  clear  to  us  that  the  gov- 
ernment suspected  him  of  what  the  Italians  call  a 
double  treason.     It  was  natural  that  such  a  suspicion 
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should  attach  to  him.  He  had,  in  times  not  veiy  re- 
mote, zealously  preached  the  Jacobin  doctrine,  that  he 
who  smites  a  tyrant  deserves  higher  praise  than  he  who 
saves  a  citizen.  Was  it  possible  that  the  member  of 
the  Committee  of  PnbUc  Safety,  the  -king-killer,  the 
queen-killer,  could  in  earnest  mean  to  deliver  his  old 
confederates,  his  bosom  friends,  to  the  executioner, 
solely  because  they  had  planned  an  act  which,  if  there 
were  any  truth  in  his  own  Carmagnoles,  was  in  the 
highest  degree  virtuous  and  glorious  ?  Was  it  not  more 
probable  that  he  was  really  concerned  in  the  plot,  and 
that  the  information  which  he  gave  was  merely  intended 
to  lull  or  to  mislead  the  police?  Accordingly,  spies 
were  set  on  the  spy.  He  was  ordered  to  quit  Paris,  and 
not  to  come  withS>  twenty  leagues  till  he  received  far- 
ther  orders.  Nay,  he  ran  no  small  risk  of  being  sent, 
with  some  of  his  old  friends,  to  Madagascar. 

He  made  his  peace,  however,  with  the  government 
so  &r,  that  he  was  not  only  permitted,  during  some 
years,  to  live  unmolested,  but  was  employed  in  the 
lowest  sort  of  poUtical  drudgery.  In  the  summer  of 
1808,  while  he  was  preparing  to  visit  the  south  of 
France,  he  received  a  letter  which  deserves  to  be  in- 
serted. It  was  from  Duroc,  who  is  well  known  to 
have  enjoyed  a  large  share  of  Napoleon's  confidence  and ' 
favour. 

"  The  First  Consul  having  been  informed  that  Citizen  Barbie  is 
about  to  set  out  for  the  country,  desires  that  he  will  stay  at  Paris. 

**  Citizen  Bar^re  will  every  week  draw  up  a  report  on  the  state 
of  public  opinion  on  the  proceedings  of  the  government,  and  gen- 
erally on  every  thing  which,  in  his  judgment,  it  will  be  interesting 

to  the  First  Consul  to  learn. 

**  He  may  write  with  perfect  freedom. 

"  He  will  deliver  his  reports  under  seal  into  General  Duroc's 

own  hand,  and  Greneral  Duroc  will  deliver  them  to  the  First  Con* 
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ml  BDt  it  is  abflolutety  necesBary  that  nobody  ahonld  suspect  that 
this  species  of  communication  takes  place ;  and,  should  any  such 
BQspicion  get  abroad,  the  First  Consul  will  cease  to  receiye  the 
reports  of  Citizen  Bar^re. 

'*It  will  also  be  proper  that  Citizen  Harare  should  frequently 
insert  in  the  journals  articles  tending  to  animate  the  public  mind, 
psrdculaily  against  the  English."    • 

During  some  years  Bar^re  continued  to  discharge  the 
functions  assigned  to  him  bj  his  master.  Secret  reports, 
filled  with  the  talk  of  coffee-houses,  were  carried  bj  him 
eveiy  week  to  the  Tuileries.  His  friends  assure  us  that 
lie  took  especial  pains  to  do  all  the  harm  in  his  power 
to  the  returned  emigrants.  It  was  not  his  fault  if 
Napoleon  was  not  apprised  of  every  murmur  and  eveiy 
sarcasm  which  old  marquesses  who  had  lost  their 
estates,  and  old  clergymen  who  had  lost  their  benefices, 
uttered  against  the  imperial  system.  M.  Hippolyte 
Camot,  we  grieve  to  say,  is  so  much  blinded  by  party 
spirit  that  he  seems  to  reckon  this  dirty  wickedness 
among  his  hero's  titles  to  public  esteem. 

Bardre  was,  at  the  same  time,  an  inde&tigable  jouiv 
nalist  and  pamphleteer.  He  set  up  a  paper  directed 
against  England,  and  called  the  Memorial  Antibritanr 
fiiqus.  He  planned  a  work  entitled,  ^^  France  made 
great  and  illustrious  by  Napoleon."  When  the  Impe- 
rial government  was  established,  the  old  regicide  made 
himself  conspicuous  even  among  the  crowd  of  flatterers 
hj  the  peculiar  Ailsomeness  of  his  adulation.  He  trans- 
lated into  French  a  contemptible  volume  of  Italian 
verses,  entitled,  "  The  Poetic  Crown,  composed  on  the 
glorious  accession  of  Napoleon  the  First,  by  the  Shep- 
herds of  Arcadia."  He  commenced  a  new  series  of 
Carmagnoles  very  different  from  those  which  had 
charmed  the  Mountain.     The  title  of  Emperor  of  the 
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French,  he  said,  was  mean ;  Napoleon  ought  to  he 
Emperor  of  Europe.  King  of  Italy  was  too  homhle  an 
appellation;  Napoleon's  style  ought  to  he  King  of 
Kings." 

But  Bardre  laboured  to  small  purpose  in  both  his 
vocations.  Neither  as  a  writ^  nor  as  a  spy  was  he  of 
much  use.  He  complains  bitterly  that  his  paper  did 
not  sell.  While  the  Jawmal  des  Dihats^  then  flourish- 
ing under  the  able  management  of  Geoffiroy,  had  a  cir- 
culation of  at  least  twenty  thousand  copies,  the  MSmo- 
rial  Antibritanmque  never,  in  its  most  prosperous 
times,  had  more  than  fifteen  hundred  subscribers ;  and 
these  subscribers  were,  with  scarcely  an  exception, 
persons  residing  &r  firom  Paris,  probably  Gascons, 
among  whom  the  name  of  Baidre  had  not  yet  lost  its 
influence. 

A  writer  who  cannot  find  readers  generally  attributes 
the  pubUc  neglect  to  any  cause  rather  than  to  the  tnie 
one ;  and  Bardre  was  no  exception  to  the  general  role. 
His  old  hatred  to  Paris  revived  in  all  its  fuiy.  That 
city,  he  says,  has  no  sympathy  with  France.  No 
Parisian  cares  to  subscribe  to  a  journal  which  dwells  on 
the  real  wants  and  interests  of  the  country.  To  a 
Parisian  nothing  is  so  ridiculous  as  patriotism.  The 
higher  classes  of  the  capital  have  always  been  devoted 
to  England.  A  corporal  firom  London  is  better  re- 
ceived among  them  than  a  French  general.  A  joumal, 
therefore,  which  attacks  England  has  no  chance  of  their 
support. 

A  much  better  explanation  of  the  failure  of  the  Mf- 
morial  was  given  by  Bonaparte  at  St.  Helena.  *'  Ba- 
rdre,"  said  he  to  Barry  O'Meara,  "  had  the  reputaticm 
of  being  a  man  of  talent :  but  I  did  not  find  him  so. 
I  employed  him  to  write ;  but  he  did  not  display  ability. 
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fie  used  many  flowers  of  rhetoric,  but  no  solid  argu- 
ment; nothing  but  cogUonere  wrapped  up  in  high- 
funding  language." 

The  truth  is  that,  though  Bardre  was  a  man  of  quick 
parts,  and  could  do  with  ease  what  he  could  do  at  all, 
he  had  never  been  a  good  writer.  In  the  day  of  his 
power  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  haranguing  an  excita- 
ble audience  on  exciting  topics.  The  faults  of  his  style 
passed  uncensured ;  for  it  was  a  time  of  Uterary  as  well 
as  cf  civil  lawlessness,  and  a  patriot  was  hcensed  to 
yiolate  the  ordinary  rules  of  composition  as  well  as  the 
ordinary  rules  of  jurisprudence  and  of  social  morality. 
But  there  had  now  been  a  literary  as  well  as  a  civil  re- 
action. As  there  was  again  a  throne  and  a  court,  a 
mag^tracy,  »  chivalry,  and  a  hierarchy,  so  was  there  a 
revival  of  classical  taste.  Honour  was  again  paid  to 
the  prose  of  Pascal  and  Massillon,  and  to  the  verse  of 
Racine  and  La  Fontaine.  The  oratory  which  had  de- 
lighted the  galleries  of  the  Convention  was  not  only  as 
much  out  of  date  as  the  language  of  V  illehardouin  and 
Joinville,  but  was  associated  in  the  public  mind  with 
bnages  of  horror.  All  the  peculiarities  of  the  Anacreon 
of  the  guillotine,  his  words  unknown  to  the  Dictionary 
of  the  Academy,  his  conceits  and  his  jokes,  his  Gascon 
idioms  and  his  Gascon  hyperboles,  had  become  as  odious 
as  the  cant  of  the  Puritans  was  in  England  after  the 
Restoration. 

Bonaparte,  who  had  never  loved  the  men  of  the  Reign 
of  Terror,  had  now  ceased  to  fear  them.  He  was  all- 
powerful  and  at  the  height  of  glory  ;  they  were  weak 
and  universally  abhorred.  He  was  a  sovereign ;  and  it 
is  probable  that  he  already  meditated  a  matrimonial  al- 
Gsuice  with  sovereigns.  He  was  naturally  unwilling,  in 
his  new  position,  to  hold  any  intercourse  with  the  worst 
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class  of  Jacobins.  Had  Bardre's  literary  assistance 
been  important  to  the  gOYemment,  personal  aversion 
might  have  yielded  to  considerations  of  policy ;  bat  there 
was  no  motive  for  keeping  terms  with  a  worthless  man 
who  had  also  proved  a  worthless  writer.  Bonaparte, 
therefore,  gave  loose  to  his  feelings.  Bardre  was  not 
gently  dropped,  not  sent  into  an  honourable  retirement, 
but  spumed  and  scourged  away  like  a  troublesome  dog. 
He  had  been  in  the  habit  of  sending  six  copies  of  his 
journal  on  fine  paper  daily  to  the  Tuileries.  Instead 
of  receiving  the  thanks  and  praises  which  he  expected, 
he  was  dryly  told  that  the  great  man  had  ordered  five 
copies  to  be  sent  back.  Still  he  toiled  on ;  still  he  cher- 
ished a  hope  that  at  last  Napoleon  would  relent,  and 
that  at  last  some  share  in  the  honours  of  the  state  would 
reward  so  much  assiduity  and  so  much  obsequiousness. 
He  was  utterly  undeceived.  Under  the  Imperial  con- 
stitution the  electoral  colleges  of  the  departments  did 
not  possess  the  right  of  choosing  senators  or  deputies, 
but  merely  that  of  presenting  candidates.  From  among 
these  candidates  the  Emperor  named  members  of  the 
senate,  and  the  senate  named  members  of  the  l^islative 
body.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Upper  Pyrenees  were  still 
strangely  partial  to  Bardre.  In  the  year  1805,  they 
were  disposed  to  present  him  as  a  candidate  for  the  sen- 
ate. On  this  Napoleon  expressed  the  highest  displeasure ; 
and  the  president  of  the  electoral  college  was  directed 
to  tell  the  voters,  in  plain  terms,  that  such  a  choice 
would  be  disgraceful  to  the  department.  All  thought 
of  naming  Bardre  a  candidate  for  the  senate  was  con- 
sequently dropped.  But  the  people  of  Argel^s  ventured 
to  name  him  a  candidate  for  the  legislative  body.  That 
body  was  altogether  destitute  of  weight  and  dignity ; 
it  was  not  permitted  to  debate ;  its  only  function  was  to 
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vote  in  silence  for  whatever  the  government  proposed. 
It  is  not  easy  to  understand  how  any  man,  who  had  sat 
in  free  and  powerftd  deliberative  assemblies,  could  con- 
descend to  bear  a  part  in  such  a  mummery.  Bardre, 
however,  was  desirous  of  a  place  even  in  this  mock  le^ 
islature  ;  and  a  place  even  in  this  mock  le^lature  was 
reAised  to  him.  In  the  whole  senate  he  had  not  a 
single  vote. 

Such  treatment  was  sufficient,  it  might  have  been 
thought,  to  move  the  most  abject  of  mankind  to  re- 
sentment. Still,  however,  Bardre  ciinged  and  fawned 
on.  His  Letters  came  weekly  to  the  Ttiileries  till  the 
year  1807.  At  length,  while  he  was  actually  writing 
the  two  hundred  and  twenty-third  of  the  series,  a  note 
was  put  into  his  hands.  It  was  from  Duroc,  and  was 
much  more  perspicuous  than  poUte.  Bardre  was  re- 
quested to  send  no  more  of  his  Reports  to  the  palace, 
as  the  Emperor  was  too  busy  to  read  them. 

Contempt,  sajs  the  Indian  proverb,  pierces  even  the 
shell  of  the  tortoise ;  and  the  contempt  of  the  Court 
was  felt  to  the  quick  even  by  the  callous  heart  of 
Bardre.  He  had  humbled  himself  to  the  dust ;  and 
he  had  humbled  himself  in  vain.  Having  been  emi- 
nent among  the  rulers  of  a  great  and  victorious  state, 
he  had  stooped  to  serve  a  master  in  the  vilest  capaci- 
ties ;  and  he  had  been  told  that,  even  in  those  capaci- 
ties, he  was  not  worthy  of  the  pittance  which  had  been 
disdainfully  flung  to  him.  He  was  now  degraded 
below  the  level  even  of  the  hirelings  whom  the  govern^ 
ment  employed  in  the  most  iniamous  offices.  He 
stood  idle  in  the  market-place,  not  because  he  thought 
any  office  too  in&mous,  but  because  none  would  hire 
him. 

Yet  he  had  reason  to  think  himself  fortunate ;  for, 
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had  all  that  is  avowed  in  these  Memoiis  been  known, 
be  would  have  received  very,  different  tokens  of  the 
Imperial  displeasure.  We  learn  &om  himself  that, 
while  publishing  dailj  columns  of  flattery  on  Bona- 
parte, and  while  carrying  weekly  budgets  of  calumny 
to  the  Tuileries,  he  was  in  close  connection  with  the 
agents  whom  the  Emperor  Alexander,  then  by  no 
means  favourably  disposed  towards  France,  employed 
to  watch  all  that  passed  at  Paris ;  was  permitted  to 
read  their  secret  despatches ;  was  consulted  by  them  as 
to  the  temper  of  the  public  mind  and  the  character  of 
Napoleon  ;  and  did  his  best  to  persuade  them  that  the 
government  was  in  a  tottering  condition,  and  that  the 
new  sovereign  was  not,  as  the  world  supposed,  a  great 
statesman  and  soldier.  Next,  Bardre,  still  the  flatterer 
and  talebearer  of  the  Imperial  Court,  connected  himself 
in  the  same  manner  with  the  Spanish  envoy.  He 
owns  that  with  that  envoy  he  had  relations  which  he 
took  the  greatest  pains  to  conceal  firom  his  own  govern- 
ment ;  that  they  met  twice  a  day ;  and  that  their  con- 
versation chiefly  turned  on  the  vices  of  Napoleon,  <m 
his  designs  against  Spain,  and  on  the  best  mode  of 
rendering  those  designs  abortive.  In  truth,  Bardre's 
baseness  was  un&thomable.  In  the  lowest  deeps  of 
shame  he  found  out  lower  deeps.  It  is  bad  to  be  a 
sycophant;  it  is  bad  to  be  a  spy.  But  even  among 
sycophants  and  spies  there  are  degrees  of  meanness. 
The  vilest  sycophant  is  he  who  privily  slanders  the 
master  on  whom  he  fewns;  the  vilest  spy  is  he  who 
serves  foreigners  against  the  government  of  his  native 
land. 

From  1807  to  1814  Bardre  Uved  in  obscurity, 
ndling  as  bitterly  as  his  craven  cowardice  would  permit 
against  the  Imperial  administration,  and  coming  some-* 
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times  unpleasantly  across  the  police.  When  the  Bouiv 
bons  returned,  he,  as  might  have  been  expected,  became 
a  royalist,  and  wrote  a  pamphlet  setting  forth  the 
horrors  of  the  system  from  which  the  Restoration  had 
delivered  France,  and  magnifying  the  wisdom  and 
goodness  which  had  dictated  the  charter.  He  who  had 
voted  for  the  death  of  Lotlis,  he  who  had  moved  tlie 
decree  for  the  trial  of  Marie  Antoinette,  he  whose 
hatred  of  monarchy  had  led  him  to  make  war  even 
upon  the  sepulchres  of  ancient  monarchs,  assures  us, 
with  great  complacency,  that  ^^  in  this  work  monarchial 
principles  and  attachment  to  the  House  of  Bourbon  are 
nobly  expressed."  By  this  apostasy  he  got  nothing, 
not  even  any  additional  infamy ;  for  his  character  was 
already  too  black  to  be  blackened. 

During  the  hundred  days  he  again  emerged  for  a 
veiy  short  time  into  pubhc  life  ;  he  was  chosen  by  his 
native  district  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Repre- 
sentatives. But,  though  that  assembly  was  composed 
in  a  great  measure  of  men  who  regarded  the  excesses 
of  the  Jacobins  with  indulgence,  he  found  himself  an 
object  of  general  aversion.  When  the  President  first 
informed  the  Chamber  that  M.  Bardre  requested  a 
hearing,  a  deep  and  indignant  murmur  ran  round  the 
benches.  After  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  Bardre  pro- 
posed that  the  Chamber  should  save  France  from  the 
victorious  enemy,  by  putting  forth  a  proclamation  about 
the  pass  of  ThermopylaB  and  the  Lacedfemonian  custom 
of  wearing  flowers  in  times  of  extreme  danger. 
Whether  this  composition,  if  it  had  then  appeared, 
would  have  stopped  the  English  and  Prussian  armies, 
is  a  question  respecting  which  we  are  left  to  conjecture. 
The  Chamber  reftised  to  adopt  this  last  of  the  Car 
magnoles. 

vol..  V.  23 
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The  Emperor  had  abdicated.  The  Bonrbons  re- 
turned. The  Chamber  of  Representatives,  after  bur* 
lesquing  daring  a  few  weeks  the  proceedings  of  the 
National  Convention,  retired  with  the  well-earned 
character  of  having  been  the  silliest  political  asa^nbly 
that  had  met  in  France.  Those  dreaming  pedants  and 
praters  never  for  a  moment  comprehended  their  position. 
Thej  could  never  understand  that  Europe  must  be 
either  conciliated  or  vanquished  ;  that  Europe  could  be 
conciliated  onlj  by  the  restoration  of  Louis,  and  van- 
quished only  by  means  of  a  dictatorial  power  entrusted 
to  Napoleon.  They  would  not  hear  of  Louis ;  yet 
they  would  not  hear  of  the  only  measures  which  could 
keep  him  out.  They  incurred  the  enmity  of  all  foreign 
powers  by  putting  Napoleon  at  their  head ;  yet  they 
shackled  him,  thwarted  him,  quarrelled  with  him  about 
every  trifle,  abandoned  him  on  the  first  reverse.  They 
then  opposed  declamations  and  disquisitions  to  eight 
hundred  thousand  bayonets ;  played  at  making  a  ccm- 
stitution  for  their  country,  when  it  depended  on  the  ut- 
dulgence  of  the  victor  whether  they  should  have  a 
country ;  and  were  at  last  interrupted,  in  the  midst  of 
their  babble  about  the  rights  of  man  and  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  people,  by  the  soldiers  of  Wellington  and 
Blucher. 

A  new  Chamber  of  Depaties  was  elected,  so  bitterly 
hostile  to  the  Revolution  that  there  was  no  small  risk 
of  a  new  Reign  of  Terror.  It  is  just,  however,  to  say 
that  the  king,  his  ministers,  and  his  allies  exerted  them- 
selves to  restrain  the  violence  of  the  fanatical  royalists, 
and  that  the  punishments  inflicted,  though  in  our  opin- 
ion unjustifiable,  were  few  and  lenient  when  compared 
with  those  which  were  demanded  by  M.  de  Labourdon- 
naye  and  M.  Hyde  de  Neuville.     We  have  always 
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heard,  and  are  inclined  ta  believe,  that  -the  government 
was  not  disposed  to  treat  even  the  regicides  with  sever- 
ity. But  on  this  point  the  feeling  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  was  so  strong  that  it  was  thought  necessary  to 
make  some  concession.  It  was  enacted,  therefore,  that 
whoever,  having  voted  in  January  1793  for  the  death 
of  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  had  in  any  manner  given  in  an 
adhesion  to  the  government  of  Bonaparte  during  the 
hundred  days  should  be  banished  for  life  from  France. 
Bardre  fell  within  this  description.  He  had  voted  for 
the  death  of  Louis  ;  and  he  had  sat  in  the  Chamber  of 
Representatives  during  the  hundred  days. 

He  accordingly  retired  to  Belgium,  and  resided  there, 
forgotten  by  all  mankind,  till  the  year  1830.  After  the 
revolution  of  July  he  was  at  liberty  to  return  to  France ; 
and  he  fixed  his  residence  in  his  native  province.  But 
he  was  soon  involved  in  a  succession  of  lawsuits  with 
bis  nearest  relations —  ^^  three  &tal  sisters  and  an  un- 
gratefol  brother,"  to  use  his  own  words.  Who  was  in 
^e  right  is  a  question  about  which  we  have  no  means 
of  judging,  and  certainly  shall  not  take  Bardre's  word. 
The  Courts  appear  to  have  decided  some  points  in 
his  fiivour  and  some  against  him.  The  natural  infer- 
ence is,  that  there  were  &ults  on  all  sides*  The  result 
of  this  litigation  was  that  the  old  man  was  reduced  to 
extreme  poverty,  and  was.  forced  to  sell  his  paternal 
house. 

As  for  as  we  can  judge  from  the  few  fox^ts  which  re- 
main to  be  mentioned,  Bardre  continued  Bardre  to 
the  last.  Afler  his  exile  he  turned  Jacobin  again,  and, 
when  he  came  back  to  France,  joined  the  party  of  the 
extreme  left  in  railing  at  Louis  Philippe,  and  at  all 
Louis  Philippe's  ministers.  M.  Casimir  P^rier,  M.  De 
Broglie,  M.  Guizot,  and  M.  Thiers,  in  particular,  are 
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honoured  with  his  abuse ;  and  the  King  himself  is  held 
up  to  execration  as  a  hypocritical  tyrant.  Nevertheless, 
Barere  had  no  scruple  about  accepting  a  charitable  do- 
nation of  a  thousand  francs  a  year  from  the  privy 
purse  of  the  sovereign  whom  he  hated  and  reviled. 
This  pension,  together  with  some  small  sums  occasion- 
ally doled  out  to  him  by  the  department  of  the  Interior, 
on  the  ground  that  he  was  a  distressed  man  of  letters, 
and  by  the  department  of  Justice,  on  the  ground  that 
he  had  formerly  held  a  high  judicial  ofEce,  saved  him 
from  the  necessity  of  begging  his  bread.  Having  sur- 
vived all  his  colleagues  of  the  renowned  Committee  of 
Public  Safety,  and  almost  all  his  colleagues  of  the  Con- 
vention, he  died  in  January  1841.  He  had  attained 
his  eighty-sixth  year. 

We  have  now  laid  before  our  readers  what  we  be- 
lieve to  be  a  just  account  of  this  man's  life.  Can  it  be 
necessary  for  us  to  add  any  thing  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  their  judgment  of  his  character  ?  If  we  were 
writing  about  any  of  his  colleagues  in  the  Committee 
of  Public  Safety,  about  Camot,  about  Robespierre,  or 
St.  Just,  nay,  even  about  Couthon,  CoUot,  or  Billaud, 
we  might  feel  it  necessary  to  go  into  a  full  examination 
of  the  arguments  which  have  been  employed  to  vindi- 
cate or  to  excuse  the  system  of  Terror.  We  could,  we 
think,  show  that  France  was  saved  from  her  foreign 
enemies,  not  by  the  system  of  Terror,  but  in  spite  of 
it ;  and  that  the  perils  which  were  made  the  plea  of  the 
violent  poUcy  of  the  Mountain  were  to  a  great  extent 
created  by  that  very  poKcy.  We  could,  we  think,  also 
show  that  the  evils  produced  by  the  Jacobin  adminis- 
tration did  not  terminate  when  it  fell ;  that  it  be- 
queathed a  long  series  of  calamities  to  France  and  to 
Europe;  that  public  opinion,  which  had  during  two 
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generations  been  constantly  becoming  more  and  more 
fitvourable  to  civil  and  religious  freedom,  underwent, 
during  the  days  of  Terror,  a  change  of  which  the 
traces  are  still  to  be  distinctly  perceived.  It  was  natu- 
ral that  there  should  be  such  a  change,  when  men  saw 
that  those  who  called  themselves  the  champions  of 
popular  rights  had  compressed  into  the  space  of  twelve 
months  more  crimes  than  the  Kings  of  France,  Mero- 
Tingian,  Carlovingian,  and  Capetiai,,  had  perpetrated 
in  twelve  centunes.  Freedom  was  regarded  as  a  great 
delusion.  Men  were  willing  to  submit  to  the  govern- 
ment of  hereditary  princes,  of  foitunate  soldiers,  of 
nobles,  of  priests ;  to  any  government  but  that  of  phi- 
losophers and  philanthropists.  Hence  the-  imperial 
despotism,  with  its  enslaved  press  and  its  silent  tribune, 
its  dungeons  stronger  than  the  old  Bastile,  and  its  tribu- 
nals more  obsequious  than  the  old  parliaments.  Hence 
the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  and  of  the  Jesuits,  the 
Chamber  of  1816  with  its  categories  of  proscription,  the 
revival  of  the  feudal  spirit,  the  encroachments  of  the 
clergy,  the  persecution  of  the  Protestants,  the  appear- 
ance of  a  new  breed  of  De  Montforts  and  Dominies  in 
the  full  light  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Hence  the 
admission  of  France  into  the  Holy  Alliance,  and  the 
war  waged  by  the  old  soldiers  of  the  tricolor  against  the 
liberties  of  Spain.  Hence,  too,  the  apprehensions  with 
which,  even  at  the  present  day,  the  most  temiperate 
plans  for  widening  the  narrow  basis  of  the  French  rep- 
resentation are  regarded  by  those  who  are  especially 
interested  in  the  security  of  property  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  order.  Half  a  century  has  not  sufficed  to 
obUterate  the  stain  which  one  year  of  depravity  and 
madness  has  left  on  the  noblest  of  causes. 

Nothing  is  more  ridiculous  than  the  manner  in  which 
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writers  like  M.  Hippolyte  Camot  defend  or  excuse  the 
Jacobin  administration,  while  they  declaim  against  the 
reaction  which  followed.  That  the  reaction  has  pro- 
duced and  is  still  producing  much  evil,  is  perfectly  true. 
But  what  produced  the  reaction  ?  The  spring  flies  up 
with  a  force  proportioned  to  that  with  which  it  has 
been  pressed  down.  The  pendulum  which  is  drawn  &r 
in  one  direction  swings  as  &r  in  the  other.  The  joyoufl 
madness  of  intoxication  in  the  evening  is  followed  by 
languor  and  nausea  on  the  morrow.  And  so,  in  politics, 
it  is  the  sure  law  that  every  excess  shall  generate  its 
opposite ;  nor  does  he  deserve  the  name  of  a  statesman 
who  strikes  a  great  blow  without  fully  calculating  the 
effect  of  the  rebound.  But  such  calculation  was  infi- 
nitely beyond  the  reach  of  the  authors  of  the  Reign  of 
Terror.  Violence,  and  more  violence,  blood,  and  more 
blood,  made  up  their  whole  policy.  In  a  few  months 
these  poor  creatures  succeeded  in  bringing  about  a  re- 
action, of  which  none  of  them  saw,  and  of  which  none 
of  us  may  see,  the  dose ;  and,  having  brought  it  about, 
they  marvelled  at  it ;  they  bewailed  it ;  they  execrated 
it ;  they  ascribed  it  to  eveiy  thing  but  the  real  cause  — - 
their  own  immoraUty  and  their  own  profound  incapadtj 
for  the  conduct  of  great  affairs. 

These,  however,  are  considerations  to  which,  on  the 
present  occasion,  it  is  hardly  necessary  for  us  to  advert ; 
for,  be  the  defence  which  has  been  set  up  for  the  Jaco- 
bin policy  good  or  bad,  it  is  a  defence  which  cannot 
avail  Barere.  From  his  own  life,  from  his  own  pen, 
from  his  own  mouth,  we  can  prove  that  the  part  which 
he  took  in  the  work  of  blood  is  to  be  attributed,  not 
even  to  sincere  &naticism,  not  even  to  misdirected  and 
ill-regulated  patriotism,  but  either  to  cowardice,  or  to 
dehght  in  human  misery.     Will  it  be  pi^tended  that 
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tt  was  from  public  spirit  that  he  murdered  the  Giron- 
dists? In  these  very  Memoirs  he  tells  us  that  he 
always  regarded  their  death  as  the  greatest  calamity 
that  could  befall  France.  Will  it  be  pretended  that  it 
was  from  public  spirit  that  he  raved  for  the  head  of  the 
Austrian  woman  ?  In  these  very  memoirs  he  tells  us 
that  the  time  spent  in  attacking  her  was  ill  spent,  and 
ought  to  have  been  employed  in  concerting  measures 
of  national  defence.  Will  it  be  pretended  that  he  was 
induced  by  sincere  and  earnest  abhorrence  of  kingly 
government  to  butcher  the  living  and  to  outrage  the 
dead ;  he  who  invited  Napoleon  to  take  the  title  of  King 
of  Kings,  he  who  assures  us  that  after  the  Restoration 
he  expressed  in  noble  language  his  attachment  to  mon- 
archy, and  to  the  house  of  Bourbon  ?  Had  he  been 
less  mean,  something  might  have  been  said  in  extenua- 
tion of  his  cruelty.  Had  he  been  less  cruel,  something 
might  have  been  said  in  extenuation  of  his  meanness. 
But  for  him,  regicide  and  court-spy,  for  him  who 
patronised  Lebon  and  betrayed  Demerville,  for  him 
who  wantoned  alternately  in  gasconades  of  Jacobinism 
and  gasconades  of  servility,  what  excuse  has  the  largest 
charity  to  offer  ? 

We  cannot  conclude  without  saying  something  about 
two  parts  of  his  character,  which  his  biographer  appears 
to  consider  as  deserving  of  high  admiration.  Bar^re, 
it  is  admitted,  was  somewhat  fickle ;  but  in  two  things 
he  was  consistent,  in  his  love  of  Christianity,  and  in  his 
hatred  to  England.  If  this  were  so,  we  must  say  that 
England  is  much  more  beholden  to  him  than  Chris- 
tianity. 

It  is  possible  l^at  our  inclinations  may  bias  our 
judgment ;  but  we  think  that  we  do  not  flatter  our- 
selves when  we  say  that   BarJre's   aversion   to  our 
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countiy  was  a  sentiment  as  deep  and  constant  as  bis 
mind  was  capable  of  entertaining.  The  value  of  this 
compliment  is  indeed  somewhat  diminished  by  the  cir- 
cumstance that  he  knew  very  little  about  U3.  His 
ignorance  of  our  institutions,  manners,  and  history  is 
the  less  excusable,  because,  according  to  his  own  ao 
count,  he  consorted  much,  during  the  peace  of  Amiens, 
with  Englishmen  of  note,  such  as  that  eminent  noble- 
man Lord  Greaten,  and  that  not  less  eminent  philos- 
opher Mr,  Mackensie  Coefhis.  In  spite«  however,  of 
his  connection  with  these  well-known  ornaments  of  our 
country,  he  was  so  ill-informed  about  us  as  to  fancy  that 
our  government  was  always  laying  plans  to  torment 
him.  If  he  was  hooted  at  Saintes,  probably  by  people 
whose  relations  he  had  murdered,  it  was  because  the 
cabinet  of  St.  James's  had  hired  the  mob.  If  nobody 
would  read  his  bad  books,  it  was  because  the  cabinet  of 
St.  James's  had  secured  the  Reviewers.  His  accounts 
of  Mr.  Fox,  of  Mr.  Pitt,  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
of  Mr.  Canning,  swarm  with  blunders  surpassing  even 
the  ordinary  blunders  committed  by  Frenchmen  who 
write  about  England.  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Pitt,  he 
tells  us,  were  ministers  in  two  different  reigns.  Mr. 
Pitt's  sinking  Amd  was  instituted  in  order  to  enable 
England  to  pay  subsidies  to  the  powers  allied  against 
the  French  repubhc.  The  Duke  of  Wellington's 
house  in  Hyde  Park  was  built  by  the  nation,  which 
twice  voted  the  sum  of  200,000/.  for  the  purpose. 
This,  however,  is  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  the  frescoes, 
which  were  also  paid  for  out  of  the  public  pui'se.  Mr. 
Canning  was  the  first  Englishman  whose  death  Europe 
had  reason  to  lament ;  for  the  death  of  Lord  Ward,  a 
relation,  we  presume,  of  Lord  Greaten  and  Mr.  Cce^ 
his,  had  been  an  immense  benefit  to  mankind. 
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Ignorant,  however,  as  Bardre  was,  he  knew  enough 
of  US  to  hate  ns ;  and  we  persuade  ourselves  that,  had 
he  known  us  better  he  would  have  hated  us  more. 
The  nation  which  has  combined,  beyond  all  example 
and  all  hope,  the  blessings  of  liber^^  with  those  of  order, 
might  well  be  an  object  of  aversion  to  one  who  had 
been  felse  alike  to  the  cause  of  order  and  to  the  cause 
of  liberty.  We  have  had  amongst  us  intemperate  zeal 
for  popular  rights ;  we  have  had  amongst  us  also  the 
intemperance  of  loyalty.  But  we  have  never  been 
shocked  by  such  a  spectacle  as  the  Bardre  of  1794,  or 
as  the  Bardre  of  1804. .  Compared  with  him  our  fiercest 
demagogues  have  been  gentle ;  compared  with  him,  our 
meanest  courtiers  have  been  manly.  Mix  together 
Thistlewood  and  Bubb  Dodington ;  and  you  are  still 
fiu:  from  having  Bardre.  The  antipathy  between  him 
and  us  is  such,  that  neither  for  the  crimes  of  his  earlier 
nor  for  thoae  of  his  later  life  does  our  language,  rich  as 
it  is,  furnish  us  with  adequate  names.  We  have  found 
it  difficult  to  relate  his  history  without  having  perpetual 
recourse  to  the  French  vocabulary  of  horror,  and  to  the 
French  vocabulary  of  baseness.  It  is  not  easy  to  give 
a  notion  of  lus  conduct  in  the  Convention,  without 
using  those  emphatic  terms,  guUloHnade^  noy<ide^fugilr 
lade^  mitraUlade.  It  is  not  easy  to  give  a  notion  of 
his  conduct  under  the  Consulate  and  the  Empire,  with* 
out  borrowing  such  words  as  mouchard  and  mouton. 

We  therefore  like  his  invectives  against  us  much 
better  than  any  thing  else  that  he  has  written;  and 
dwell  on  them,  not  merely  with  complacaicy,  but  with 
a  feeling  akin  to  gratitude.  It  wad  but  little  that  he 
could  do  to  promote  the  honor  of  our  country ;  but  that 
little  he  did  strenuously  and  constantly.  Renegade, 
traitor,  slave,  coward,  liar,  slanderer,  murderer,  hack 
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writer,  police-spy  —  the  one  small  service  which  he 
could  render  to  England  was  to  hate  her  :  and  such  an 
he  was  may  all  who  hate  her  be  I 

We  cannot  say  that  we  contemplate  with  equal  sat- 
is&ction  that  fervent  and  constant  zeal  for  religion 
which,  according  to  M.  Hippolyte  Camot,  distinguished 
Bardre;  for,  as  we  think  that  whatever  brings  dishonour 
on  religion  is  a  serious  evil,  we  had,  we  own,  indulged 
a  hope  that  Bardre  was  an  Atheist.  We  now  learn, 
however,  that  he  was  at  no  time  even  a  sceptic,  that  he 
adhered  to  his  fiuth  through  the  whole  Revolution,  and 
that  he  has  left  several  manuscript  works  on  divinity. 
One  of  these  is  a  pious  treatise,  entitled  **  of  Christian* 
ity,  and  of  its  Influence."  Another  consists  of  medita- 
tions on  the  Psalms,  which  will  doubtless  greatly  con- 
sole and  edify  the  Church. 

This  makes  the  character  complete.  Whatsoever 
things  are  fidse,  whatsoever  things  are  dishonest,  what- 
soever things  are  uifjust,  whatsoever  things  are  im* 
pure,  whatsoever  things  are  hateful,  whatsoever  things 
are  of  evil  report,  if  there  be  any  vice,  and  if  there  be 
any  infamy,  all  these  things,  we  knew,  were  blended  in 
Bardre.  But  one  thing  was  still  wanting;  and  that 
M.  Hippolyte  Camot  has  supplied.  Wben  to  such  an 
assemblage  of  qualities  a  high  profession  of  piety  is 
added,  the  effect  becomes  overpowering.  We  sink 
under  the  contemplation  of  such  exquisite  and  manifold 
perfection  ;  and  feel,  with  deep  humility,  how  presump- 
tuous it  was  in  us  to  think  of  composing  the  legend  of 
this  beatified  athlete  of  the  faith,  St.  Bertrand  of  the 
Carmagnoles. 

Something  more  we  had  to  say  about  him.  But  let 
him  go.  We  did  not  seek  him  out  and  will  not  keep 
him  longer.    If  those  who  call  themselves  his  friends 
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had  not  forced  him  on  our  notice  we  should  never  have 
vouchsafed  to  him  more  than  a  passing  word  of  scorn 
and  abhorrence,  such  as  we  might  fling  at  his  brethren, 
H^rt  and  Fouquier  Tinville,  and  Carrier  and  Lebon. 
We  have  no  pleasure  in  seeing  human  nature  thus  de- 
graded. We  turn  with  disgust  from  the  filthy  and  spite- 
M  Yahoos  of  the  fiction ;  and  the  filthiest  and  most 
spltefiil  Yahoo  of  the  fiction  was  a  noble  creature  when 
compared  with  the  Bardre  of  history.  But  what  is  no 
pleasore  M.  Hippolyte  Camot  lias  made  a  duty.  It  is 
no  light  thing  that  a  man  in  high  and  honourable  public 
trust,  a  man  who,  from  his  connections  and  position, 
may  not  unnaturally  be  supposed  to  speak  the  senti- 
mente  of  a  large  class  of  his  countrymen,  should  come 
forward  to  demand  approbation  for  a  life  black  with 
ereiy  sort  of  wickedness,  and  unredeemed  by  a  single 
virtue.  This  M.  Hippolyte  Camot  has  done.  By  at- 
tempting to  enshrine  this  Jacobin  carrion,  he  has  forced 
OS  to  gibbet  it ;  and  we  venture  to  say  that,  from  the 
eminence  of  infamy  on  which  we  have  placed  it,  he  will 
not  easQy  take  it  down. 
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TH£  EARL  OF  CHATHAM.^ 

{E^nburgh  Beviewy  October  1844.) 

More  than  ten  years  ago  we  commenced  a  sketch  of 
the  political  life  of  the  great  Lord  Chatham.  We  then 
stopped  at  the  death  of  George  the  Second,  with  the 
intention  of  speedily  resuming  our  task.  Circum- 
stances, which  it  would  'he  tedious  to  explain,  long  pre- 
vented us  from  carrying  this  intention  into  eflFect.  Nor 
can  we  regret  the  delay.  For  the  materials  which 
were  within  our  reach  in  1834  were  scanty  and  unsat- 
isfiictory,  when  compared  with  those  which  we  at  pres- 
ent possess.  Even  now,  though  we  have  had  access 
to  some  valuable  sources  of  information  which  have 
not  yet  been  opened  to  the  public,  we  cannot  but  feel 
that  the  history  of  the  first  ten  years  of  the  reign  of 
George  the  Third  is  but  imperfectly  known  to  us. 
Nevertheless,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  we  are  in 
a  condition  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  narrative  neither 
uninstructive  nor  uninteresting.  We  therefore  return 
vith  pleasure  to  our  long  interrupited  labour. 

We  left  Pitt  in  the  zenith  of  prosperity  and  glory, 

^  1.  Corretpondence  of  Wil&am  PiU,  Earl  of  OuUham,  4  vols.  8to. 
London:  1840. 

^  UUer$<fS<>raeeWafpoUyE€Kriqf  OtfardftoHoroM  Mmm,  4  vols. 
8vo.   London:  1848-4. 
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the  idol  of  England,  the  terror  of  France,  the  admi- 
ration of  the  whole  civilised  world.  The  wind,  from 
whatever  quarter  it  blew,  carried  to  England  tidings 
of  battles  won,  fortresses  taken,  provinces  added  to  the 
empire.  At  home,  iactions  had  rank  into  a  lethargy, 
such  as  had  never  lie^m  known  eiaci  the  great  religions 
schism  of  the  sixteenth  century  had  roused  the  public 
mind  from  repose. 

In  order  that  the  events  which  we  have  to  relate 
may  be  clearxy  understood,  it  may  fae  desirable  that 
we  should  advert  to  the  causes  which  had  for  a  time 
suspended  the  animation  of  both  the  great  English 
parties. 

If,  rejecting  all  that  is  merely  accidental,  we  look  at 
the  essential  characteristics  of  the  Whig  and  the  Tory, 
we  may  consider  each  of  them  as  the  representative 
of  a  great  principle,  essential  to  the  welfare  of  nations. 
One  is,  in  an  especial  manner,  the  guardian  of  liberty, 
and  the  other,  of  order*  One  is  the  moving  power, 
and  the  other  the  steadying  power  of  the  state.  One 
is  the  sail,  without  which  society  would  make  no  prog- 
ress, the  other  the  ballast,  without  which  there  would 
be  small  safety  in  a  tempest.  But,  during  the  forty- 
six  years  which  followed  the  accession  of  the  House 
of  Hanover,  these  distinctive  peculiarities  seemed  to  be 
eflFaced.  The  Whig  conceived  that  he  could  not  better 
serve  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  freedom  than  by 
strenuously  supporting  the  Protestant  dynasty.  The 
Tory  conceived  that  he  could  not  better  prore  his 
hatred  of  revolutions  than  by  attacking  a  government 
to  which  a  revolution  had  given  birth.  Both  c^ne 
by  degrees  to  attach  more  importance  to  the  means 
than  to  the  end.  Both  were  thrown  into  unnatural 
■ituations ;  and  both,  like  animals  transported  to  an  vn- 
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rongenial  climate,  laognialied  and  degenerated.  The 
Tory,  remored  from  the  suaahine  of  the  coorty  was  as 
a  camel  in  the  snows  of  L^land.  The  Whig,  bask- 
ing in  the  rays  of  royal  &your,  waa  as  a  reindeer  in 
tlie  sands  of  Arabia. 

Dante  tella  ns  that  be  sawi  in  Malebolge,  a  strange 
enceonter  between  a  hnman  form  and  a  serpent.  The 
enemies,  after  cruel  wounds  inflicted,  stood  for  a  time 
glaring  on  each  other.  A  great  cloud  surrounded 
them,  and  then  a  wonderful  metamorphosis  began. 
£adi  ereatore  was  transfigured  into  the  Hkeness  of  its 
antagonist.  The  serpent's  tail  divided  itself  into  two 
legs ;  th,  man's  kgs  intertwined  themselves  into  «  tail. 
The  body  of  the  serpent  put  fcrth  arms ;  the  arms  of 
the  man  shrank  into  his  body.  At  length  the  serpent 
stood  np  a  man,  and  spake;  the  man  sank  down  a 
serpent,  and  glided  hissmg  away.  S<»nething  like  this 
was  the  transformation  which,  during  the  ragn  of 
George  tba  First,  befdil  the  two  English  parties.  Each 
gradually  took  the  shape  and  colonr  of  its  foe,  till  at 
length  the  Tory  rose  up  ereet  the  zealot  of  freedom, 
and  the  Whig  crawled  and  licked  the  dust  at  the  feet 
of  power. 

It  is  true  that,  when  these  dogeaevate  politijcians  di»- 
cuased  qaestions  merely  ^eculati^v^e,  and,  above  all, 
when  they  discussed  questions  relating  to  the  conduct 
of  their  own  grandfeth^rs,  they  still  seemed  to  differ 
as  their  grand&thers  had  differed.  The  Whig,  who, 
during  three  ParliamentSi  had  never  given  one  vote 
against  the  court,  and  who  was  ready  to  sell  his  soul  for 
the  Comptroller's  staff  or  for  the  Great  Wardrobe,  still 
professed  to  draw  his  political  doctrines  from  Locke 
and  Milton,  still  worshipped  the  memory  of  Pym  and 
Hampden,  and  would  still,  on  the  thirtieth  of  January, 
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take  his  glass,  first  to  the  man  in  the  mask,  and  then 
to  the  man  who  would  do  it  without  a  mask.  The 
Toiy,  on  the  other  hand,  while  he  reviled  the  mild 
and  temperate  Walpole  as  e  deadly  enemj  of  liberty, 
could  see  nothing  to  reprobate  in  the  iron  tyranny  of 
Strafford  and  Laud.  But,  whatever  judgment  the 
Whig  or  the  Toiy  of  that  age  mi^t  pronounce  on 
transactions  long  past,  there  can  be  no  doubt  tfairt,  as 
respected  the  practical  questions  then  pending,  the 
Tory  was  a  reformer,  and  indeed  an  intempeomte  and 
indiscreet  reformer,  while  the  Whig  was  conservative 
even  to  bigotry.  We  have  oarsdves  seen  similar 
efiects  produced  in  a  neighbouring  country  by  similar 
causes.  Who  would  have  believed,  fifteen  years  ago, 
that  M.  Guizot  and  M.  Yillemain  would  have  to  de- 
fend property  and  social  order  against  the  attacks  of 
such  enemies  as  M.  Grenoude  and  M.  de  La  Roche 
Jaquelin  ? 

Thus  the  successors  of  the  old  Cavaliers  had  tamed 
demagogues ;  the  successors  of  the  old  Roundheads  had 
turned  courtiers.  Yet  was  it  long  before  their  mutual 
animosity  began  to  abate ;  foe  it  is  the  nature  of  parties 
to  retain  their  original  enmities  far  more  firmly  than 
their  original  principles^  During  many  years,  a  gen- 
eration of  Whigs,  whom  Sidney  would  have  spmned 
as  slaves,  continued  to  wage  deadly  war  vrith  a  genera- 
tion of  Tories  whom  Jefl&eys  would  have  hanged  fisr 
republicans. 

Through  the  whole  reign  of  G^rge  the  First,  and 
dirough  nearly  half  of  the  reign  of  George  the  Second, 
a  Tory  was  regarded  as  an  enemy  of  the  reigning 
house,  and  was  excluded  firom  all  the  favours  of  the 
crown.  Though  most  of  the  country  gentiemen  were 
Tories,  none  but  Whigs  were  created  peers  and  bar- 
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onetB.  Though  most  of  the  clergj  were  Tories,  none 
bat  Whigs  were  q>pointed  deans  and  bishops.  In  emerj 
county,  opnient  and  well  descended  Tory  sqnires  com- 
plained that  their  names  were  left  out  of  the  commis* 
sion  of  the  peace,  while  men  of  small  estate  and  mean 
birth,  who  were  for  tcJeration  and  excise,  septennial 
parliaments  and  standing  armies,  presided  at  quarter 
sessions,  and  became  dqpaty  lieutenants. 

By  degrees  some  approaches  were  made  towards  a 
reconciliation.  While  Walpole  was  at  die  head  of 
affiiis,  enmity  to  his  power  induced  a  large  and  pbweiw 
fbl  body  of  Whigs,  headed  by  the  heir  apparent  of  the 
throne,  to  make  an  allianoe  with  the  Tories,  and  a 
tmee  even  with  the  Jacobites.  After  Sir  Robert's  fall, 
the  ban  whidi  lay  on  the  Tory  party  was  taken  off. 
The  chief  places  in  the  administration  continned  to  be 
filled  by  Whigs,  and,  indeed,  could  scarcdy  have  been 
filled  otherwise;  for  the  Tory  nobility  and  geotry, 
though  strong  in  numbers  and  in  property,  had  among 
them  scarcely  a  single  man  distinguished  by  talents, 
either  for  business  or  for  debate.  A  few  of  them,  how- 
ever, were  admitted  to  subordinate  o£Bces;  and  this 
indulgence  produced  a  softening  effect  on  the  temper 
of  the  whole  body.  The  first  levee  of  Qeorge  the 
Second  after  Walpole's  resignation  was  a  remarkable 
spectacle.  Mingled  with  the  constant  snpportem  of 
the  House  of  Brunswick,,  with  the  Russetts,  the  Qav- 
endishes,  and  the  Pelhams,  appeared  a  crowd  of  iaoes 
utterly  unknown  to  the  pages  and  gentlemen  ushers, 
lords  of  rural  manors,  whose  ale  and  fox-hounds  were 
renowned  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Mendip  hills^ 
or  round  the  Wrekin,  but  who  had  never  crossed  the 
thresliold  of  the  palace  since  the  days  when  Oxford, 
with  the  white  staff  in  his  hand,  stood  behind  Queen 
Anne. 
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During  the  eighteen  years  which  followed  this  day, 
both  Actions  were  gradually  sankhig  deeper  and  deeper 
into  repoee.  The  apathy  of  the  public  mind  is  partly 
to  be  adcribed  to  the  tinjust  violence  with  whicji  tihe 
admifiistratioii  of  Walpole  had  been  availed.  In  the 
body  politic,  as  in  the  natural  body,  mofbid  languor 
generally  suceeeds  morbid  esxutement.  The  people 
liad  been  maddened  by  sophistry,  by  calumny,  by  rhet- 
ario,  by  stimulants  applied  to  the  national  pride.  In 
the  fiftlness  of  btead^  they  had  raved  as  if  Valine  had 
been  in  the  land.  While  e»^3ring  such  a  tneasui^  of 
ciTil  and  religious  freedom  as,  till  then,  no  great  so- 
ciety had  erer  known,  they  had  cried  out  for  a  Timo- 
leon  or  a  Brutus  to  stab  their  oppressor  to  dke  hetstU 
They  were  in  this  frame  of  mind  when  the  change  of 
administration  took  place;  and  ihey  soon  found  that 
there  was  to  be  no  change  whatever  in  the  system  of 
govemm^Eit.  The  natural  consequences  followed.  To 
frantic  aeal  succeeded  sullen  indifference.  The  cant 
of  patriotism  had  not  merely  ceased  to  charm  the  pub- 
lic ear,  but  had  become  as  nauseous  as  the  cant  of 
Puritanism  after  the  downfall  of  the  Rump.  The  hot 
fit  was  over :  the  cold  fit  had  begun :  and  it  was  long 
before  seditious  arts,  or  even  real  grievances,  could 
bring  back  the  fiery  paroxysm  which  had  run  its  course 
and  reached  its  termination. 

Two  attempts  were  made  to  disturb  this  tranquillity. 
The  banished  heir  of  the  House  of  Stewart  headed 
a  rebdlion ;  the  discontented  heir  of  the  House  of 
Brunswick  headed  an  opposition.  Both  the  rebellion 
and  the  opposition  came  to  nothing.  The  battle  of 
Culloden  annihilated  the  Jacobite  party.  The  death 
of  Prince  Frederic  dissolved  the  faction  which,  under 
bis  guidance,  had  feebly  striven  to  annoy  his  fiither's 
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goYi^mment.  His  cbief  followers  hastened  to  make 
their  peace  with  the  ministry  ;  and  the  political  torpor 
became  complete. 

Five  years  after  the  death  of  Prince  Frederic,  the 
public  mind  was  for  a  time  violently  excited.  But  this 
excitement  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  old  disputes 
between  Whigs  and  Tories^  England  was  at  war 
with  France.  The  war  had  been  feebly  conducted. 
Minorca  had  been  torn  from  us.  Our  fleet  had  retired 
before  th«  white  flag  of  the  House  of  Bourbon.  A 
Utter  setise  of  humiliation,  new  to  the  proudest  and 
bravest  of  nations,  superseded  every  other  feeling. 
The  ciy  of  all  the  counties  and  great  towns  of  the 
realm  was  for  a  government  which  would  retrieve  the 
honour  of  the  English  arms.  The  two  most  powerful 
men  in  the  country  Were  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and 
Pitt.  Alternate  victories  and  defeats  had  made  them 
s^isible  that  neither  of  them  could  stand  alone.  The 
interest  of  the  state,  and  the  interest  of  th^  own  am- 
bition, impelled  them  to  coalesce.  By  their  coalition 
was  formed  the  ministry  which  was  in  power  when 
George  the  Third  ascended  the  throne. 

The  more  carefully  the  structure  of  this  celebrated 
ministry  is  escamined,  the  more  shall  we  see  reason  to 
marvel  at  the  skill  or  the  luck  which  had  combined  in 
one  harmonious  whole  such  various  and,  as  it  seemed, 
incompatible  elements  of  force.  The  influen^je  which  is 
derived  from  stainless  integrity,  the  influence  which 
is  derived  from  the  vilest  arts  of  corruption,  the  strength 
of  aristocratical  connection,  the  strength  of  democrat- 
ical  enthusiasm,  all  these  things  were  for  the  first  time 
found  together.  Newcastle  brought  to  the  coalition  a 
vast  mass  of  power,  which  had  descended  to  him  from 
Walpole  and  Pelham.     The  public  offices,  the  church, 
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the  courts  of  law,  the  army,  the  navy,  the  diplomatic 
service,  swarmed  with  his  creatures.  The  boroughs, 
which  long  afterwards  made  up  the  memorable  sched- 
ules A  and  B,  were  represented  1>y  his  nominees*  The 
great  Wliig  families,  which,  during  several  generations, 
had  been  trained  in  the  discipline  of  party  war&re, 
and  were  accustomed  to  stand  together  in  a  firm 
phalanx,  acknowledged  him  as  their  captain.  Pitt,  an 
the  other  hand,  had  what  Newcastle  wanted,  an  elo- 
quence wliich  stirred  the  passions  and  charmed  the 
imagination,  a  high  reputation  for  purity,  and  the  con* 
fidence  and  ardent  love  of  milhons. 

The  partition  which  the  two  ministers  made  of  the 
powers  of  government  was  singularly  happy.  Each 
occupied  a  province  for  which  he  was  well  qualified ; 
and  neither  had  any  inclination  to  intrude  Iiimfielf  into 
the  province  of  the  other.  Newcastle  took  the  treas- 
ury, the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  patronage,  and  the 
disposal  of  that  part  of  the  secret  service  money  which 
was  then  employed  in  bribing  members  of  Parliament 
Pitt  was  Secretaiy  of  State,  with  the  direction  of  the 
war  and  of  foreign  affairs.  Thus  the  filth  of  all  the 
noisome  and  pestilential  sewers  of  government  waa 
poured  into  one  channel.  Through  the  other  passed 
only  what  was  bright  and  stainless.  Mean  and  selfisli 
politicians,  pining  for  commissionerships,  gold  sticks, 
and  ribands,  flocked  to  tlie  great  house  at  the  comer 
of  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  There,  at  every  levee,  ap- 
peared eighteen  or  twenty  pair  of  lawn  sleeves;  for 
there  was  not,  it  was  said,  a  single  Prelate  who  had 
not  owed  either  liis  first  elevation  or  some  subsequent 
translation  to  Newcastle.  There  appeared  tliose  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Commons  in  whose  silent  votes 
the  main  strength  of  the  government  lay.    One  wanted 
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m  place  in  the  excise  for  Lis  butler.  Another  came 
about  a  prebend  for  his  son.  A  third  whispered  that 
he  had  always  stood  by  his  Grace  and  the  Protestant 
flrnccession ;  that  his  last  election  had  been  very  expen- 
sive ;  that  potwallopers  had  now  no  conscience  ;  that 
he  had  been  ferced  to  take  up  money  on  mortgage ; 
and  Ihat  he  hardly  knew  where  to  turn  for  five  hun- 
dred pounds.  The  Duke  pressed  all  their  hands,  passed 
hiB  tarns  round  all  their  shoulders,  patted  all  their 
backs,  and  seiit  away  some  with  wages,  and  some 
vflA  pi^onrises.  Prom  this  traffic  Pitt  stood  haughtily 
aloof.  Not  only  was  he  himself  incorruptible,  but  he 
sbfank  frbm  the  loathsome  drudgery  of  corrupting 
others.  He  had  not,  however,  been  twenty  years  in 
Parliament,  and  ten  in  office,  without  discovering  how 
the  government  was  carried  on.  He  was  perfecdy 
aware  that  bribery  was  practised  on  a  large  scale  by 
bis  colleagties.  Hating  the  practice,  yet  despairing 
of  pttttlng  it  down,  and  doubting  whether,  in  those 
tiflies^  any  ministry  could  stand  without  it,  he  deter- 
mined to  be  blind  to  it.  He  would  see  nothing,  know 
nothing,  believe  nothing.  People  who  came  to  talk 
to  him  about  shares  in  lucrative  contracts,  or  about 
the  means  of  secmring  a  Cornish  corporation,  were 
«oon  put  out  of  countenance  by  his  arrogant  humility. 
They  did  him  too*  much  honour.  Such  matters  were 
beyond  his  capacity.  It  was  true  that  his  poor  advice 
about  expeditions  and  treaties  was  listened  to  with 
indulgence  by  a  gracious  sovereign.  If  the  question 
were,  who  should  command  in  North  America,  or 
wiio  should  be  ambassador  at  Berlin,  his  colleagues 
wonhi  probably  condescend  to  take  his  opinion.  But 
[le  had  not  the  smallest  influence  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  and  cotild  not  venture  to  ask  even 
for  a  tidewaiter's  place. 
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It  may  be  doubted  whether  he  did  not  owe  as  modi 
of  his  popularity  to  his  ostentatious  purity  as  to  his 
eloquence,  or  to  his  talents,  for  the  adminktratioa  of 
war.  It  was  every  where  said  with  delight  and  ad- 
miration that  the  great  Commoner,  without  any 
advantages  of  birth  or  fortune,  had,  in  spite  of  the 
dislike  of  the  Court  and  of  the  aristocracy,  made 
himself  the  first  man  in  England,  and  made  England 
the  first  country  in  the  world;  that  his  nama  was 
mentioned  with  awe  in  every  palace  firom  Lisbon  to 
Moscow;  that  his  trophies  were  in  all  the. four  quar- 
ters of  the  globe ;  yet  that  he  was  still  plain  William 
Pitt,  without  title  or  riband,  without  pension  or  sine- 
cure place.  Whenever  he  should  retire,  a£ier  saving 
the  state,  he  must  sell  his  coach  horses  and  his  silver 
candlesticks.  Widely  as  the  taint  of  corruption  had 
spread,  his  hands  were  clean.  They  had  aever  re- 
ceived, they  had  never  given,  the  price  of  iniamy. 
Thus  the  coalition  gathered  to  itself  support  from  all 
the  high  and  all  the  low  parts  of  human  nature,  and 
was  strong  with  the  whole  united  strength  of  virtue 
and  of  Mammon. 

Pitt  and  Newcastle  were  co-ordinate  chief  ministers. 
The  subordinate  places  had  been  filled  on  the  principle 
of  including  in  the  government  every  party  and  shade 
of  party,  the  avowed  Jacobites  alone  excepted,  nay, 
every  public  man  who,  from  his  abilities  or  from  his 
situation,  seemed  likely  to  be  either  useful  in  office  or 
formidable  in  opposition. 

The  Whigs,  according  to  what  was  ^hen  considered 
as  their  prescriptive  right,  held  by  fax  the  largest  share 
of  power.  The  main  support  of  the  administration 
was  what  may  be  called  the  great  Whig  connection, 
a  connection  which,  during  near  half  a  century,  had 
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generally  had  the  chief  sway  in  the  conntiyy  and 
which  derived  an  immense  authoritj  from  rank, 
wealth,  borough  interest,  and  firm  union.  To  this 
connection,  of  which  Newcastle  was  the  head,  b^ 
longed'  the  houses  of  Cavendish,  Lennox,  Fitiroy, 
Bentinck,  Manners,  Conway,  Wentworth,  and  many 
others  of  high  note. 

There  were  two  other  powerful  Whig  connections, 
eidier  of  which  might  have  been  a  nucleus  tor  a  strong 
opposition.  But  room  had  been  found  in  the  govern- 
ment for  both.  They  were  known  as  the  GrenviUes 
and  the  Bedibrds. 

The  head  of  the  Orenvilles  was  Richard  Earl  Tem- 
ple. His  talents  for  administration  and  debate  were  of 
no  high  order.  But  his  great  possessions,  his  turbulent 
iCind  unscrupulous  character,  his  restless  activity^  and 
his  skill  in  the  most  ignoble  tactics  of  faction,  made 
him  one  of  the  most  formidable  enemies  that  a  min- 
istry could  have.  He  was  keeper  of  the  privy  seal. 
His  brother  George  was  treasurer  of  the  navy.  They 
were  supposed  to  be  on  terms  of  close  friendship  with 
Pitt,  who  had  married  thei^  sister,  and  was  ihe  most 
oxorious  of  husbands. 

The  Bedfbrds,  or,  as  they  were  called  by  their  ene» 
mies,  the  Bloomsbury  gang,  professed  to  be  led  by 
John  Duke  of  Bedford,  but  in  truth  led  him  where- 
ever'  they  chose,  and  very  often  led  him  where  he 
never  would  have  gone  of  his  own  accord.  He  had 
many  good  qualities  of  head  and  heart,  and  would 
have  been  certainly  a  respectable,  and  possibly  a  dis- 
tinguished man,  if  he  had  been  less  under  the  infltn 
«ice  of  his  friends,  or  more  fortunate  in  choosing  them. 
Some  of  them  were  indeed,  to  do  them  justice,  men  of 
parts.     But  here,  we  are  afitiid,  eulogy  must  end. 
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Sandwich  and  Rigbj  were  able  debaters,  pleasant  boon 
companions,  dextrous  intrigaers,  masters  ci  all  the 
arts  of  jobbing  and  electioneering,  and  both  in  pnUic 
and  private  life,  shamelessly  immoral.  Weymouth  had 
a  natural  eloquence,  which  sometimes  astonished  those 
who-  knew  how  little  he  owed  to  study.  But  he 
was  indolent  and  dissolute,  and  had  early  impaired  a 
fine  estate  with  the  dice  box,  and  a  fine  constitution 
with  the  bottle.  The  wealth  and  power  of  the  Duke, 
and  the  talents  and  audaci^  of  some  of  his  retainers, 
might  have  seriously  annoyed  the  strongest  ministiy. 
But  his  assistance  had  been  secured*  He  was  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland ;  Rigby  was  his  secretary ;  tad 
the  whole  party  dutifully  supported  the  Ineasures  cf 
the  Government. 

Two  men  bad,  a  short  time  before^  been  thought, 
likely  to  contest  with  Pitt  the  lead  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  William  Murray  and  Heniy  Fox*  But 
Murray  had  been  removed  to  the  Lords,  and  was 
Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  B^neh.  Fox  was  mdeed 
still  in  the  Commons :  but  means  had  been  found  to 
secure,  if  not  his  strenuotfB  support,  at  l^ast  his  silent 
acquiescence.  He  was  a  poor  man ;  he  was  a  doting 
fiither«  The  oiBoe  of  Paymaster-General  during  an 
expensive  war  was,  ui  that  age,  perhaps  the  most 
lucrative  situation  in  the  gift  of  the  go^eromenU 
This  office  was  bestowed  on  Fox.  The  prospect  of 
making  a  noUe  fortune  in  a  few  years,  and  of  provid* 
ing  amply  for  his  darling  boy  Charles,  was  irresistibly 
tempting.  To  hold  a  subordinate  place,  however  prof 
itable,  after  having  led  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
having  been  intrusted  with  the  business  of  forming  a 
ministry,  was  indeed  a  great  descent.  But  a  pnnctil- 
ions  sense  of  personal  dignity  was  no  part  of  the  char- 
acter of  Henry  Fox. 
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We  have  not  tinie  to  enxinietftte  all  the  other  men 
of  weight  who  were,  by  some  tie  or  other,  attached  to 
the  goyernment.  .  We  may  mention  Haidwicke,  re- 
puted the  first  lawyer  of  the  age ;  Legge,  reputed  the 
first  financier  of  the  age ;  the  acute  and  ready  Oswald ; 
the  bold  and  humorous  Nugent ;  Charles  Townshend, 
the  moot  brilliant  and  versatile  of  mankind;  Elliot, 
Barrington,  Norths  Pratt.  Indeed,  as  &r  as  we  reco^ 
lect,  there  were  in  the  whole  House  of  Oommons  only 
two  mea  of  distinguished  abilities  who  were  not  con- 
nected with  the  government ;  and  those  two  men  stood 
8o  low  in  public  eBtunation^  that  the  only  aervice  whioh 
they  could  have  rendered  to  any  government  would 
have  been  to  oppose  it*  We  speak  cf  Lord  G«orge 
Sackville  and  Bubb  Dodingtcm* 

ThoQgh  most  of  the  official  men,  and  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  oabmet,  were  reputed  Whiga,  the  Tories 
were  by  no  meaas  excluded  from  employoMHiti  Pitt 
had  graUiied  many  of  them  with  oommauds  in  the 
militia,  whieh  increased  both  iimv  income  and  their 
importance  in  their  own  countiet ;  and  they  wera 
theorefose  ia  better  humour  than  at  any  time  since  the 
'death  oi  Anne*  Some  of  the  party  still  continued  to 
gmmble  over  their  punch  at  the  Coeoa  Tree ;  but  in 
the  House  of  Gammons  not  a  single  one  of  the  male- 
contents  durst  lift  his  eyes  above  the  buckle  of  Pitt's 
shoe. 

Thus  there  was  absolutely  no  opposition.  Nay, 
there  was  np  si^  firom  wMch  it  could  be  guessed  in 
what  quarter  opposition  was  likely  to  arise.  Several 
years  passed  during  which  Parliament  seemed  to  have 
abdicated  its  chief  fiinctions.  The  Journals  of  the 
House  of  Comknons,  daring  four  sessions,  cf'tntain  no 
tcaee  of  a  division  on  a  party  question.     The  supplied^ 
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though  beyond  precedent  .great,  were  voted  without 
discussion.  The  most  animated  debates  of  that  period 
were  on  road  bills  and  indosare  bills. 

The  old  King  was  content;  and  it  matt»ed  litde 
whether  he  were  content  or  not.  It  wonld  have  been 
impossible  for  him  to  emancipate  himsdf  from  a  minis- 
tiy  so  powerftil,  even  if  be  had  been  inclined  to  do  so. 
Bnt  he  had  no  such  inclination.  He  had  once,  indeed, 
been  strongly  prejudiced  •  against  Pitt,  and  had  ropoai- 
edlj  been  ill  nsed  by  Newcastle ;  but  the  Tigonr  and 
success  with  which  the  'war  had  been  waged  in  Geiw 
many,  and  the  smoothness  with  which  all  public  bvsi* 
ness  was  carried  on,  had  produced  a  &v(mrable  duiitge 
in  the  royal  mmd. 

Such  was  the  posture  cf  affairs  when,  on  the  twenty-- 
fifth  of  October,  1760,  George  the  Second  suddenly 
died,  and  George  the  Third,  then  twenty*two  years 
old,  became  King.  The  situation  of  George  the  Third 
differed  widely  from  that  of  his  grand&ther  and  that 
of  his  greatgrand&ther.  Many  years  had  elapsed  since 
a  sovereign  of  England  had  been  an  object  of  affection 
to  any  part  of  his  people.  The  first  two  Bangs  of  the 
House  of  Hanover  had  neither  those  hereditary  rights 
which  have  often  supplied  the  defect  of  merit,  nor 
those  personal  qualities  which  have  often  supplied  the 
defect  of  title.  A  prince  may  be  popular  with  Mtdo 
virtue  or  capacity,  if  he  reigns  by  birthright  derived 
from  a  long  line  of  illustrious  predecessors.  An  usurp* 
er  may  be  popxdar,  if  his  genius  has  saved  or  aggran- 
dised die  nation  which  he  governs.  Perhaps  no  rulers 
have  in  our  time  had  a  stronger  hold  on  the  affection 
of  subjects  than  the  Emperor  Francis,  and  his  son-in- 
law  the  Emperor  Napoleon.  But  imagine  a  ruler  with 
no  better  title  than  Napoleon,  and  no  better  under- 
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standing  than  Francis.  Richard  Cromwell  was  such 
a  ruler ;  and,  as  soon  as  an  arm  was  lifted  up  against 
him,  he  fell  without  a  struggle,  amidst  uniyersal  deri- 
sion* George  the  First  and  George  the  Second  were  in 
a  situation  which  bore  some  resemblance  to  that  of 
Richard  Cromwell.  They  were  saved  from  the  &te 
of  Richard  Cromwell  by  the  strenuous  and  aUe  exer- 
tions  of  the  Whig  party,  and  by  the  general  conviction 
tliat  the  nation  had  no  choice  but  between  the  House 
of  Brunswick  and  popery.  Bat  by  no  class  were  the 
Guelphs  regaixled  with  that  devoted  affection,  of  which 
Charles  the  First,  Charles  the  Second,  and  James  the 
Second,  in  spite  of  the  greatest  &iilts,  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  greatest  misfortunes,  received  innumerable 
proofe.  Those  Whigs  who  stood  by  the  new  dynasty 
so  maniuUy  with  purse  and  sword  did  so  on  principles 
independent  of,  and  indeed  almost  incompatible  with, 
the  sentiment  of  devoted  loyalty.  The  moderate  To- 
ries regarded  the  foreign  dynasty  as  a  great  evil,  which 
must  be  ondured  for  fear  of  a  greater  evil.  In  the  eyes 
of  the  high  Tories,  the  Elector  was  the  most  hatdul 
of  robbers  and  tyrants.  The  crown  of  another  was 
on  his  head  ;  the  blood  of  the  brave  and  loyal  was  on 
his  hands.  Thus,  during  many  years,  the  Kings  of 
£ngland  were  objects  of  strong  personal  aversion  to 
many  of  their  suljects,  and  of  strong  personal  attach- 
ment to  none.  They  found,  indeed,  firm  and  cordial 
support  against  the  pretender  to  their  throne ;  but  this 
su]^rt  was  given,  not  at  all  for  their  sake,  but  for  tlie 
sake  of  a  religious  and  political  system  which  would 
have  been  endangered  by  their  fall.  This  support, 
too,  they  were  compelled  to  purchase  by  perpetually 
sacrificing  their  private  inclinations  to  the  party  which 
had  set  them  on  the  throne,  and  which  maintained 
them  tliere. 
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At  the  close  of  the  reign  of  George  the  Second,  the 
feeling  of  aversion  with  which  the  House  of  Bmnswick 
had  long  been  regarded  by  half  the  nation  had  died 
away  ;  but  no  feeling  of  affection  to  that  house  had  yet 
sprung  up.  There  was  little,  indeed,  in  the  old  King's 
character  to  inspire  esteem  or  tenderness.  He  was 
not  our  countryman.  He  never  set  foot  on  our  soil 
till  be  was  more  than  thirty  years  old.  His  speech  be- 
wrayed his  foreign  origin  and  breeding.  His  love  for 
his  native  land,  though  the  most  amiable  part  of  his 
character,  was  not  likely  to  endear  him  to  his  British 
subjects.  He  was  never  so  happy  as  when  he  could 
exchange  St.  James's  for  Hemhausen.  Year  after 
year,  our  fleets  were  employed  to  convoy  him  to  the 
Continent,  and  thfe  interests  of  his  kingdom  were  as 
nothing  to  him  when  compared  with  the  interests  of 
his  Electorate.  As  to  the  rest,  he  had  neither  the 
qualities  which  make  dulness  respectable,  nor  the  qual- 
ities which  make  libertinism  attractive.  He  had  been 
a  bad  son  and  a  worse  father,  an  unfaithftil  husband 
and  an  ungracefiil  lov^r.  Not  one  magnanimous  or  hu- 
mane action  is  recorded  of  him  ;  but  many  instances  of 
meanness,  and  of  a  harshness  which,  but  for  the  strong 
constitutional  restraints  under  which  he  was  placed, 
might  have  made  the  misery  of  his  people. 

He  died ;  and  at  once  a  new  world  opened.  The 
young  King  was  a  bom  Englishman.  AH  his  tastes 
and  habits,  good  or  bad,  were  English.  No  portion 
of  his  subjects  had  anything  to  reproach  him  with. 
Even  the  remaining  adherents  of  the  House  of  Stuart 
could  scarcely  impute  to  him  the  guilt  of  usurpation. 
He  was  not  responsible  for  the  Revolution,  for  the  Act 
of  Settlement,  for  the  suppression  of  the  risings  of 
1715  and  of  1746.     He  was  innocent  of  the  blood 
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of  Derwentwater  and  Eilmamock,  of  Balmerino  and 
Cameron«  Bom  fifty  years  after  the  old  line  had  been 
expelled,  fourth  in  descent  and  third  in  succession  of 
the  Hanoverian  dynasty,  he  might  plead  some  show  of 
hereditary  right.  His  age,  bis  appearance,  and  all  that 
was  known  of  bis  character,  conciliated  public  favour. 
He  was  in  the  bloom  of  youth ;  his  person  and  address 
were  pleasing.  Scandal  imputed  to  him  no  vice ;  and 
flattery  might,  without  any  glanng  absurdity,  ascribe 
to  him  many  princely  virtues. 

It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  the  sentiment  of 
loyalty,  a  sentiment  which  had  lately  seemed  to  be  as 
much  out  of  date  as  the  belief  in  witches  or  the  prao- 
tice  of  pilgrimage,  should,  from  tlie  day  of  his  acces- 
sion, have  begun  to  revive.  The  Tories  in  particular, 
who  had  always  been  inclined  to  Kingworship,  and 
who  had  long  felt  with  pain  the  want  of  an  idol  before 
whom  they  could  bow  themselves  down,  were  as  joy- 
ftil  as  the  priests  of  Apis,  when,  aft^er  a  long  interval, 
they  had  found  a  new  calf  to  adore.  It  was  soon  dear 
that  George  the  Third  was  regarded  by  a  portion  of 
the  nation  with  a  very  different  feehng  from  that  which 
his  two  predecessors  had  inspired.  They  had  been 
merely  First  Magistrates,  Doges,  Stadtholders ;  he  was 
emphatically  a  King,  the  an(»nted  of  heaven,  the 
breatli  of  his  people's  nostrils.  The  years  of  the  wid- 
owhood and  mourning  of  the  Tory  party  were  over. 
Dido  had  kept  faith  long  enough  to  the  cold  ashes  of  a 
former  lord ;  she  had  at  last  found  a  comforter,  and 
recognised  the  vestiges  of  the  old  flame.  The  golden 
days  of  Harley  would  return.  The  Somersets,  the 
Lees,  and  the  Wyndhams  would  again  surround  the 
throne.  The  latitudinarian  Prelates,  who  had  not 
been  ashamed  to  correspond  with  Doddridge  and  to 
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shake  hands  with  Whiston,  would  be  sacceeded  by  di- 
vines of  the  temper  of  Sooth  and  Atterbuiy.  The 
doTotion  which  had  been  so  signally  shown  to  the 
House  of  Stuart,  which  had  been  proof  against  defeats, 
conBscations,  and  proscriptions,  which  perfidy,  oppres- 
8ion,  ingratitude,  c«mld  not  weary  ont,  was  now  trans- 
ferred  entire  to  the  House  of  Bnmswick.  If  George 
the  Third  would  but  accept  the  homage  of  the  Cava- 
liers and  High  Churchmen,  he  should  be  to  them  all 
that  Charles  the  First  and  Charles  the  Second  had  been. 
The  Prince,  whose  accession  was  tlius  hailed  by  a 
great  party  long  estranged  from  his  house,  had  received 
from  nature  a  strong  will,  a  firmness  of  temper  to 
which  a  harsher  name  might  perhaps  be  given,  and  an 
understanding  not,  indeed,  acute  or  enlarged,  but  such 
as  qualified  him  to  be  a  good  man  of  business.  Bat 
his  character  had  not  yet  fully  developed  itself.  He 
had  been  l»'ought  up  in  strict  seclusion.  The  detract- 
ors of  the  Princess  Dowager  of  Wales  affirmed  diat 
she  had  kept  her  children  from  commerce  with  society, 
in  order  that  she  might  h(dd  an  undivided  empire  over 
their  minds.  She  gave  a  very  different  explanation  of 
her  conduct.  She  would  gladly,  she  said,  see  her  sons 
and  daughters  mix  in  the  world,  if  they  could  do  so 
without  risk  to  their  morals.  But  the  profligacy  of 
the  people  of  quality  alarmed  her.  The  young  men 
were  all  rakes  ;  the  young  women  made  love,  instep  of 
waiting  till  it  was  made  to  them.  She  could  not  bear 
to  expose  those  whom  she  loved  best  to  the  contaminat- 
ing influence  of  such  society.  The  moral  advantages 
of  the  system  of  education  which  formed  the  Duke 
of  York,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  the  Queen  of 
Denmark,  may  perhaps  be  questioned.  Greorge  the 
Third  was  indeed  no  libertine  ;  but  he  brought  to  the 
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throne  a  tfiind  obIj  half  opened,  and  was  for  dome 
time  entirely  nnder  the  influence  of  his  mother  and 
of  his  Groom  <^  the  Stole^  John  Stuart,  Earl  of  Bute. 
The  Earl  of  Bute  was  scarcely  known  even  by 
name,  to  the  country  which  he  was  soon  to  goTem. 
He  had  indeed,  a  short  time  after  he  came  of  age,  been 
chosen  to  fill  a  vacant^,  which,  in  the  middle  of  a  par- 
Itament,  had  taken  place  sunong  the  Scotch  representa- 
tive  peers.  He  had  disobliged  the  Whig  ministers  by 
giving  some  silent  votes  with  the  Tories,  had  conse- 
qaently  lost  his  seat  at  the  next  dissolution,  and  had 
never  been  rejected.  Near  twenty  yearn  had  elapsed 
since  he  had  borne  any  part  in  politics.  He  had  passed 
some  of  those  years  at  his  seat  in  one  o£»the  Hebrides, 
and  from  that  i^tirement  he  had  emerged  as  one  of  the 
household  of  Prinoe  IVederick.  Lord  Btite,  excluded 
firom  public  life,  had  found  out  many  ways  of  amusing 
his  leisure.  He  was  a  tolerable  actoor  in  private  theat- 
ricals, and  was  particularly  successAil  in  the  part  of 
Lothario.  A  handsome  leg,  to  which  both  painters 
and  satirists  took  care  to  give  prominence,  was  among 
his  chief  qualifioatioas  for  the  slagei»  He  devised 
qoBint  <besses  for  masquerades.  He  dabbled  in  geom 
etry,  mechanics,  and  botany.  He  paid  some  attention 
to  antiquities  and  works  of  art,  and  was  considered  in 
his  own  dode  as  a  judge  of  painting,  architecture,  and 
poetry.  It  is  said  that  his  spelling  was  incorrect.  But 
though,  in  our  time,  incorrect  spelling  is  justly  con- 
sidered as  a  proof  of  sordid  ignorance,  it  would  be  un- 
just to  apply  the  same  rule  to  people  who  lived  a 
centmry  ago.  The  novel  of  Sir  Charles  Ghrandison 
was  published  about  the  time  at  which  Lord  Bute 
made  his  appearance  at  Leicester  House.  Our  read- 
ers may  perhaps  remember  the  account  which  Char- 
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lotte  Grandison  gives  of  her  two  loyers.  One  of  them, 
a  fashionable  baronet  who  talks  French  and  Italian 
fluently,  cannot  write  a  line  in  his  own  language  with* 
out  some  sin  against  orthography ;  the  other,  who  is 
represented  as  a  most  respectable  specimen  of  the 
young  aristocracy,  and  something  of  a  virtuoso,  is  de- 
scribed as  spelling  pretty  well  for  a  lord.  On  the 
whole,  the  Earl  of  Bute  might  fairly  be  called  a  man 
of  cultivated  mind*  He  was  also  a  man  of  undoubted 
honour.  But  his  understanding  was  narrow,  and  his 
manners  cold  and  haughty.  His  quaUfications  for  the 
part  of  a  statesman  were  best  described  by  Frederic, 
who  often  indulged  in  the  unprincely  luxury  of  sneers 
ing  at  his  dependents.  '^  Bute,"  said  his  Boyal  Hi^>- 
ness,  ^^  you  are  the  very  man  to  be  envoy  at  some  small 
proud  German  court  where  there  is  nothing  to  do." 

Scandal  represented  the  Groom  of  the  Stole  as  the 
favoured  lover  of  the  Princess  Dowager.  He  was  un- 
doubtedly her  confidential  friei^d.  The  influence  which 
the  two  united  exercised  over  the  mind  of  the  King 
was  for  a  time  unbounded.  The  Princess,  a  woman 
and  a  foreigner,  was  not  likely  to  be  a  judicious  ad- 
viser about  affiiirs  of  state.  The  Earl  could  scarcely 
be  said  to  have  served  even  a  noviciate  in  politics. 
His  notions  of  government  had  been  acquired  in  the 
society  which  had  been  in  the  habit  of  assembling 
round  Frederic  at  Kew  and  Leicester  House.  That 
society  consisted  principally  of  Tories,  who  had  been 
reconciled  to  the  House  of  Hanover  by  the  civility 
with  which  the  Prince  had  treated  them,  and  by  the 
hope  of  obtaining  high  preferment  when  he  should 
come  to  the  throne.  Their  political  creed  was  a  pecn« 
liar  modification  of  Toryism.  It  was  the  creed  neither 
of  the  Tories  of  the  seventeenth  nor  of  the  Tories  of 
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tbe  nineteenth  century.  It  was  the  creed,  not  of  Fihner 
and  Sacheyerell,  not  of  Perceval  and  Eldon,  but  of  the 
sect  of  which  Bolingbroke  may  be  considered  as  the 
chief  doctor.  This  sect  deserves  commendation  for 
having  pointed  oat  and  jnstly  reprobated  some  great 
abuses  which  sprang  up  daring  the  long  domination  of 
tlie  Whigs.  But  it  is  &r  easier  to  point  out  and  repix)- 
bate  abuses  than  to  propose  beneficial  reforms :  and  the 
reforms  which  Bolingbroke  proposed  would  either  have 
been  utterly  inefficient,  or  would  have  produced  much 
more  mischief  than  they  would  have  removed. 

The  Revolution  had  saved  the  nation  from  one  dass 
of  evils,  but  had  at  the  same  time  -^—  such  is  the  imper- 
fection of  all  things  human  —  engendered  or  aggra- 
vated another  class  of  evils  which  required  new  reme- 
dies. Liberty  and  property  were  secure  from  the 
attacks  of  prerogative.  Conscience  was  respected. 
No  government  ventured  to  infringe  any  of  the  rights 
solemnly  recognised  by  the  instrument  which  had  called 
William  and  Mary  to  the  throne.  But  it  cannot  be 
denied  that,  under  the  new  system,  die  public  interests 
and  the  public  morals  were  seriously  endangered  by 
corruption  and  faction.  During  the  long  struggle 
against  the  Stuarts,  the  chief  object  of  the  most  en- 
lightened statesmen  had  been  to  strengthen  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  stm^le  was  over;  the  victory 
was  won ;  the  House  of  Commons  was  supreme  in  the 
state ;  and  all  the  vices  which  bad  till  then  been  latent 
in  the  representative  system  were  rapidly  developed  by 
prosperity  and  power.  Scarcely  had  the  executive  gov- 
ernment become  really  responsible  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, when  it  began  to  appear  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  not  really  responsible  to  the  nation.  Many 
of  the  constituent  bodies  were  under  the  absolute  con- 
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trol  of  individuals ;  many  were  notorioudy  at  the  com^ 
mand  of  the  highest  bidder.  The  debates  were  not 
pabliahed.  It  was  very  seldom  known  Ofat  of  doora 
how  a  gentleman  had  voted.  Thus,  while  the  min- 
istry was  acoountaUe  to  the  Parliament,  the  majority 
of  the  Parliament  was  accoimtaUe  te  nobody.  In 
such  ciicumstances,  nothing  could  be  more  natural 
than  that  the  members  should  insist  on  being  paid  for 
their  votes,  should  form  themselves  imto  oombinatiQiis 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  price  of  their  votes,  and 
should  at  critical  canjunctures  extort  large  wages  by 
threatening  a  strike.  Thus  the  Whig  ministers  of 
George  the  First  and  George  the  Second  were  oon^ 
pelled  to  reduce  corruption  to  a  system,  and  to  practise 
it  on  a  gigantic  scaleu 

If  we  are  right  as  to  the  cause  of  these  abuses,  we 
can  scarcely  be  wrong  as  to  the  remedy.  The  remedy 
was  surely  not  to  deprive  the  House  of  Commons  of  its 
weight  in  the  state.  Such  a  course  would  undoubtedly 
have  put  an  end  to  parliamentaij  corruption  and  to 
parliamentary  factions :  f<»r,  when  votes  cease  to  be  of 
importance,  they  will  cease  to  be  bought ;  and,  when 
knaves  can  get  nothing  by  combining,  they  will  cease 
to  c<HnlHne.  But  to  destroy  corruption  and  Motion  by 
introducing  despotism  would  have  been  to  cure  bad  by 
worse.  The  proper  remedy  evidently  waa,  to  make 
the  House  of  Commons  responsible  to  the  nation ;  and 
this  was  to  be  effected  in  two  ways ;  first,  by  giving 
publicity  to  parliamentaxy  proceedtngs,  and  thus  plac- 
ing every  member  on  his  trial  before  the  tribunal  of 
pubUc  opinion ;  and  secondly,  by  so  reforming  the  con- 
stitution of  the  House  that  no  man  should  be  able  to 
sit  in  it  who  had  not  been  returned  by  a  respectaUe 
and  independent  body  of  constitaents. 
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BoUngbroke  and  Bolingbroke^s  disciples  Tecommeiid« 
ed  a  very  different  mode  of  treating  the  diseases  of  the 
state.  Their  doctrine  was  that  a  vigorous  use  of  the 
prerogative  by  a  patriot  King  would  at  once  break  all 
&ctious  combinations,  and  supersede  the  pretended 
necessity  of  bribing  members  of  Parliament.  The 
King  had  onlj  to  resdve  that  he  would  be  master,  that 
he  would  not  be  held  in  thraldom  by  any  set  of  men, 
that  he  would  take  for  ministers  any  persons  in  whom 
he  had  confidence,  without  distinction  of  party,  and 
that  he  would  restrain  his  servants  from  influencing  by 
immoral  means  either  the  constituent  bodies  or  the  rep- 
resentative body.  This  childish  scheme  proved  that 
those  who  proposed  it  knew  nothing  of  the  nature  of 
the  evil  with  which  they  pretended  to  deaL  The  real 
cause  of  the  prevalence  of  corruption  and  iaction  was 
that  a  House  of  Commons,  not  accountable  to  the 
people,  was  more  powerful  than  the  King.  Boling- 
brdce's  remedy  could  be  applied  only  by  a  Eling  more 
powerful  than  the  House  of  Commons.  How  was  the 
patriot  Prince  to  govern  in  defiance  of  the  body  with- 
out whose  consent  he  could  not  equip  a  sloop,  keep  a 
battalion  under  arms,  send  an  embassy,  or  defray  even 
the  cfaaiges  of  his  own  household  ?  Was  he  to  dis- 
solve the  Parliament?  And  what  was  he  Hkely  to 
gain  by  appealing  to  Sudbury  and  Old  Saximi  against 
the  venality  of  theiv  representatives  ?  Was  he  to  send 
out  privy  seals  ?  Was  he  to  levy  ship-money  ?  If  so, 
this  boasted  reform  must  commence  in  all  probalNhty  by 
civil  war,  and,  if  consummated,  must  be  consummated 
by  the  establishment  of  absdute  monarchy.  Or  was 
the  patriot  Eling  to  carry  the  House  of  Commons  with 
him  in  his  upricrht  desiims  ?  By  what  means  ?  Inter- 
dieting  himself  from  t^use  of  ^corrupt  influence,  what 
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motiye  was  he  to  address  to  the  Dodingtons  and  Winn- 
ingtons  ?  Was  cupidity,  strengthened  by  habit,  to  be 
laid  asleep  by  a  few  fine  sentences  about  virtue  and 
union  ? 

Absurd  as  this  theory  was,  it  had  many  admirers, 
particularly  among  men  of  letters.  It  was  now  to  be 
reduced  to  practice ;  and  the  result  was,  as  any  man  of 
sagacity  must  have  foreseen,  the  most  piteous  and  ridic- 
ulous of  fiiilures. 

On  the  very  day  of  the  young  King's  accession, 
appeared  some  signs  which  indicated  the  approach  of  a 
great  change.  The  speech  which  he  made  to  his  coun- 
cil was  not  submitted  to  the  cabinet.  It  was  drawn  up 
by  Bute,  and  contained  some  expressions  which  might 
be  construed  into  reflections  on  the  conduct  of  afikirs 
during  the  late  reign,  Pitt  remonstrated,  and  begged 
that  these  expressions  might  be  softened  down  in  the 
printed  copy ;  but  it  was  not  till  after  some  hours  of 
altercation  that  Bute  yielded;  and,  even  after  Bute 
had  yielded,  the  King  affected  to  hold  out  till  the 
following  afternoon.  On  the  same  day  on  which  this 
singular  contest  took  place,  Bute  was  not  only  sworn  of 
the  privy  council,  but  introduced  into  the  cabinet. 

Soon  after  this.  Lord  Holdemesse,  one  of  the  Secre- 
taries of  State,  in  pursuance  of  a  plan  concerted  with 
the  court,  resigned  the  seals.  Bute  was  instantly  ap- 
pointed to  the  vacant  place.  A  geAeral  election  speed- 
ily followed,  and  the  new  Secretary  entered  parliament 
in  the  only  way  in  which  he  then  could  enter  it,  as  one 
of  the  sixteen  representative  peers  of  Scotland.^ 

Had  the  ministers  been  firmly  united  it  can  scarcely 

^  In  the  leign  of  Aiiiw^  the  Hoose  of  Lords  had  resolved  that,  under  the 
28d  article  of  Union,  no  Scotch  peer  could  be  created  a  peer  of  Great 
Britain.    This  resolution  wss  not  annulled  till  the  year  1782. 
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be  donbted  that  they  would  have  been  able  to  with- 
stand the  court.  The  parliamentary  influence  of  the 
Whig  aristocracy,  combined  with  the  genius,  the  vir- 
tue, and  the  fame  of  Pitt,  would  have  been  irresistible. 
But  there  had  been  in  the  cabinet  of  George  the  Sec- 
ond, latent  jealousies  and  enmities,  which  now  began 
to  show  themselves.  Pitt  had  been  estranged  from 
his  old  ally  Legge,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
Some  of  the  ministers  were  envious  of  Pitt's  popular- 
ity. Others  were,  not  altogether  without  cause,  dis- 
gusted by  his  imperious  and  haughty  demeanour. 
Others,  again,  were  honestly  opposed  to  some  parts  of 
his  policy.  They  admitted  that  he  had  found  the 
country  in  the  depths  of  humiliation,  and  had  raised  it 
to  the  height  of  glory :  they  admitted  that  he  had  con- 
ducted the  war  with  energy,  ability,  and  splendid  suc- 
cess ;  but  they  began  to  hint  that  the  drain  on  the 
I'esources  of  the  state  was  unexampled,  and  that  the 
public  debt  was  increasing  with  a  speed  at  which  Mon- 
tague or  Godolphin  would  have  stood  aghast.  Some 
of  the  acquisitions  made  by  our  fleets  and  armies  were, 
it  was  acknowledged,  profitable  as  well  as  honourable ; 
but,  now  that  George  the  Second  was  dead,  a  courtier 
might  venture  to  ask  why  England  was  to  become  a 
party  in  a  dispute  between  two  German  powers.  What 
was  it  to  her  whether  the  House  of  Hapsburg  or  the 
House  of  Brandenburg  ruled  in  Silesia  ?  Why  were 
the  best  English  regiments  fighting  on  the  Main  ?  Why 
were  the  Prussian  battalions  paid  with  English  gold  ? 
The  great  minister  seemed  to  think  it  beneath  him  to 
calculate  the  price  of  victory.  As  long  as  the  Tower 
guns  were  fired,  as  the  streets  were  illuminated,  as 
French  banners  were  carried  in  triumph  through  Lon- 
don, it  was  to  him  matter  of  indifference  to  what  extent 

vol*.  VI.  fi 
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the  public  burdens  were  augmented.  Nay,  he  seemed 
to  glory  in  the  magnitude  of  those  sacrifices  wliicli  the 
people,  fascinated  by  his  eloquence  and  success,  had 
too  readily  made,  and  woidd  long  and  bitterly  regret 
There  was  no  check  on  waste  or  embezzlement.  Our 
commissaries  returned  from  the  camp  of  Prince  Ferdi- 
nand to  buy  boroughs,  to  rear  palaces,  to  rival  the  mag- 
nificence of  the  old  aristocracy  of  the  realm.  Already 
liad  we  borrow^ed,  in  four  years  of  war,  more  than  thti 
most  skilful  and  economical  government  would  pay  in 
forty  years  of  peace.  But  the  prospect  of  peace  was  as 
remote  as  ever.  It  could  not  be  doubted  that  France, 
smarting  and  prostrate,  would  consent  to  fidr  terms  of 
accommodation ;  but  this  was  not  what  Pitt  wanted. 
War  had  made  him  poweiful  and  popular ;  with  Avar, 
all  that  was  brightest  in  his  life  was  associated :  for  war 
his  talents  were  peculiarly  fitted.  He  had  at  length 
begun  to  love  war  for  its  own  sake,  and  was  more  dis- 
posed to  quarrel  with  neutrals  than  to  make  peace  with 
enemies. 

Such  were  the  views  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford  and 
of  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke ;  but  no  member  of  the  gov- 
ernment held  these  opinions  so  strongly  as  George 
Grenville,  the  treasurer  of  the  navy.  George  Gren- 
ville  was  brother-in-law  of  Pitt,  and  had  always  been 
reckoned  one  of  Pitt's  personal  and  political  friends. 
But  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  two  men  of  talents  and 
integrity  more  utterly  unlike  each  other.  Pitt,  as  his 
sister  often  said,  knew  nothing  accurately  except  Spen- 
ser's Fauy  Queen.  He  had  never  applied  himself 
steadily  to  any  branch  of  knowledge.  He  was  a 
wretched  financier.  He  never  became  familiar  even 
with  the  rules  of  that  House  of  wliich  he  was  the 
brightest  ornament.     He  had  never  studied  public  law 
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as  a  system ;  and  was,  indeed,  so  ignorant  of  the  whole 
subject,  that  George  the  Second,  on  one  occasion,  com- 
plained bitterly  that  a  man  who  had  never  read  Vattel 
should  presume  to  undertake  the  direction  of  foreign 
affairs.  But  these  defects  were  more  than  redeemed 
by  high  and  rare  gifts,  by  a  strange  power  of  inspiring 
great  masses  of  men  with  confidence  and  affection,  by 
an  eloquence  which  not  only  delighted  the  ear,  but 
stirred  the  blood,  and  brought  tears  into  the  eyes,  by 
originah'ty  in  devising  plans,  by  vigour  in  executing 
them.  Grenville,  on  the  other  hand,  was  by  nature 
and  habit  a  man  of  details.  He  had  been  bred  a  law- 
yer ;  and  he  had  brought  the  industry  and  acuteness 
of  the  Temple  into  official  and  parliamentary  life.  He 
was  supposed  to  be  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
whole  fiscal  system  of  the  country.  He  had  paid  espe- 
cial attention  to  the  law  of  Parliament,  and  was  so 
learned  in  all  things  relating  to  the  privileges  and  orders 
of  the  House  of  Commons  that  those  who  loved  him 
least  pronounced  him  the  only  person  competent  to 
succeed  Onslow  in  the  Chair.  His  speeches  were  gen- 
erally instructive,  and  sometimes,  from  the  gravity  and 
earnestness  with  which  he  spoke,  even  impressive,  but 
never  brilliant,  and  generally  tedious.  Indeed,  even 
when  he  was  at  the  head  of  affiiirs,  he  sometimes  fonnd 
it  difficult  to  obtain  the  ear  of  the  House.  In  disposi- 
tion as  well  as  in  intellect,  he  differed  widely  fi-om  his 
brother-in-law.  Pitt  was  utterly  regardless  of  money. 
He  would  scarcely  stretch  out  his  hand  to  take  it ;  and, 
when  it  came,  he  threw  it  away  with  childish  profii- 
fiion.  Grenville,  though  strictly  upright,  was  grasping 
and  parsimonious.  Pitt  was  a  man  of  excitable  nerves, 
sanguine  in  hope,  easily  elated  by  success  and  popular- 
ity, keenly  sensible  of  injury,  but. prompt  to  forgive ; 
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Grenville's  character  was  stem,  melancholy,  and  peF 
tinacions.  Nothing  was  more  remarkable  in  him  than 
his  inclination  always  to  look  on  the  dark  side  of  things. 
He  was  the  raven  of  the  House  of  Commons,  always 
croaking  "defeat  in  the  midst  of  triumphs,  and  bank- 
ruptcy with  an  overflowing  exchequer.  Burke,  with 
general  applause,  compare*  him,  in  a  time  of  qniet  and 
plenty,  to  the  evil  spirit  whom  Ovid  described  looking 
down  on  the  stately  temples  and  wealthy  haven  of 
Athens,  and  scarce  able  to  refrain  from  weeping  be- 
cause she  could  find  nothing  at  which  to  weep.  Such 
a  man  was  not  likely  to  be  popular.  But  to  unpopular- 
ity Grenville  opposed  a  dogged  determination,  which 
sometimes  forced  even  those  who  hated  him  to  respect 
him. 

It  was  natural  that  Pitt  and  Grenville,  being  such 
as  they  were,  should  take  very  different  views  of  the 
situation  of  affairs.  Pitt  could  see  nothing  but  the 
trophies ;  Grenville  could  see  nothing  but  the  bill. 
Pitt  boasted  that  England  was  victorious  at  once  in 
America,  in  India,  and  in  Germany,  the  umpire  of  the 
Continent,  the  mistress  of  the  sea.  Grenville  cast  up 
the  subsidies,  sighed  over  the  army  extraordinaries,  and 
groaned  in  spirit  to  think  that  the  nation  had  borrowed 
eight  millions  in  one  year. 

With  a  ministry  thus  divided  it  was  not  difficult  for 
Bute  to  deal.  Legge  was  the  first  who  fell.  He  had 
given  offence  to  the  young  King  in  the  late  reign,  by 
refusing  to  support  a  creature  of  Bute  at  a  Hampshire 
election.  He  was  now  not  only  turned  out,  but  in  the 
closet,  when  he  deUvered  up  his  seal  of  office,  was 
treated  with  gross  incivility. 

Pitt,  who  did  not  love  Legge,  saw  this  event  with 
indi&rence.     Bat  the  danger  was  now  fiist  appioachf 
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ing  himself.     Charles  the  Third  of  Spain  had  early 
conceived  a  deadly  hatred  of  England.     Twenty  years 
before,  when  he  was  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  he  had 
been  eager  to  join  the  coalition  against  MariaJTheresa. 
But  an  English  fleet  had  suddenly  appeared  in  the  Bay 
of  Naples.     An  English  captain  had  landed,  had  pro- 
ceeded to  the  palace,  had  laid  a  watch  on  the  table, 
and  had  told  his  majesty  that,  within  an  hour,  a  treaty 
of  neutrality  must  be  signed,  or  a  bombardment  would 
commence.      The   treaty  was   signed;    the   squadron 
saUed  out  of  the  bay  twenty-four  hours  after  it  had 
sailed  in ;  and  from  that  day  the  ruling  passion  of  the 
humbled  Prince  was  aversion  to  the  English  name. 
He  was  at  length  in  a  situation  in  which  he  might 
hope  to  gratify  that  passion.     He  had  recently  become 
Eling  of  Spain  and  the  Indies.     He  saw,  with  envy 
and  apprehension,  the  triumphs  of  our  navy,  and  the 
rapid  extension  of  our  colonial  Empire.     He  was  a 
Bourbon,  and  sympathized  with  the   distress   of  the 
house  from  which  he  sprang.     He  was  a  Spaniard , 
and  no   Spaniard  could    bear   to   see   Gibraltar   and 
Minorca  in  the  possession  of  a  foreign  power.     Im- 
pelled by  such  feelings,  Charles  concluded   a   secret 
treaty  with   France.     By  this   treaty,  known  as  the 
Family  Compact,  the  two  powers  bound  themselves 
not  in  express  words,  but  by  the  clearest  implication, 
to   make  war  on  England  in  common.     Spain  post- 
|)oned  the  declaration  of  hostilities  only  till  her  fleet, 
laden  with  the  treasures  of  America,  should  have  ar- 
rived. 

The  existence  of  the  treaty  could  not  be  kept  a 
secret  £rom  Pitt.  He  acted  as  a  man  of  his  capacity 
and  energy  might  be  expected  to  act.  He  at  once 
proposed  to  declare  war  against  Spain,  and  to  intercept 
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the  American  fleet.  He  had  determined,  it  is  said, 
to  attack  Tv^ithout  delay  both  Havanna  and  the  Philip- 
pines. 

His  wipe  and  resolute  counsel  was  rejected.  Bate 
was  foremost  in  opposing  it,  and  was  supported  by 
almost  the  whole  cabinet.  Some  of  the  ministers 
doubted,  or  afiected  to  doubt,  the  correctness  of  Pitt's 
intelligence;  some  shrank  from  the  responsibility  of 
advising  a  course  so  bold  and  decided  as  that  which  be 
proposed;  some  were  weary  of  his  ascendency,  and 
were  glad  to  be  rid  of  him  on  any  pretext.  One  only 
of  his  colleagues  agreed  with  him,  his  brother-in-law. 
Earl  Temple. 

Pitt  and  Temple  resigned  their  offices.  To  Pitt  the 
young  King  behaved  at  parting  in  the  most  gracious 
manner.  Pitt,  who,  proud  .and  fiery  every  where  else, 
was  always  meek  and  humble  in  the  closet,  was  moved 
even  to  tears.  The  King  and  the  favourite  urged  him 
to  accept  some  substantial  mark  of  royal  gratitude. 
Would  he  like  to  be  appointed  governor  of  Canada  ? 
A  salary  of  five  thousand  pounds  a  year  should  be  an- 
nexed to  the  office.  Residence  would  not  be  I'equired. 
It  was  true  that  the  governor  of  Canada,  as  die  law 
then  stood,  could  not  be  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  But  a  bill  should  be  brought  in,  authoris- 
ing Pitt  to  hold  his  government  together  with  a  seat  in 
Parliament,  and  in  the  preamble  should  be  set  forth  his 
claims  to  the  gratitude  of  his  country.  Pitt  answered, 
with  all  delicacy,  that  his  anxieties  were  rather  for  his 
wife  and  family  than  for  himself,  and  that  nothing 
would  be  so  acceptable  to  him  as  a  mark  of  royal  good- 
ness which  miiiht  be  beneficial  to  those  who  were  dear- 
est  to  him.  The  hint  was  taken.  The  same  Gazette 
which  announced  the  retirement  of  the  Secretary  of 
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State  announced  also  that,  in  consideration  of  his  great 
public  services,  his  wife  had  been  created  a  peeress  in 
her  own  right,  and  that  a  pension  of  three  thousand 
pounds  a  year,  for  three  lives,  had  been  bestowed  on 
himself.  It  was  doubtless  thought  that  the  rewards 
and  honours  conferred  on  the  great  minister  would 
have  a  conciliatory  effect  on  the  public  mind.  Per- 
haps, too,  it  was  thought  that  his  popularity,  which 
had  partly  arisen  from  the  contempt  which  he  had  al- 
ways shown  for  money,  would  be  damaged  by  a  pen- 
sion ;  and,  indeed,  a  crowd  of  libels  instantly  appeared, 
hi  which  he  was  accused  of  having  sold  his  country. 
Many  of  his  true  fi'iends  thought  that  he  would  have 
best  consulted  the  dignity  of  his  character  by  refusing' 
to  accept  any  pecuniary  reward  from  the  court.  Never- 
theless, the  general  opinion  of  liis  talents,  virtues,  and 
services,  remained  unaltered.  Addresses  were  pre- 
sented to  him  from  several  larcje  towns.  London 
showed  its  admiration  and  affection  in  a  still  more 
marked  manner.  Soon  after  his  resignation  came  the 
Lord  Mayor's  day.  The  King  and  the  royal  family 
dined  at  Guildhall.  Pitt  was  one  of  the  guests.  The 
young  Sovereign,  seated  by  his  bride  in  his  state  coach, 
received  a  remarkable  lesson.  He  was  scarcely  no- 
ticed. All  eves  were  fixed  on  the  fallen  minister  ;  all 
acclamations  directed  to  him.  The  streets,  the  balco- 
nies, the  chimney  tops,  burst  into  a  roar  of  delight  as 
his  chariot  passed  by.  The  ladies  waved  their  hand- 
kerchiefs from  the  windows.  The  common  people 
clung  to  the  wheels,  shook  hands  with  the  footmen, 
and  even  kissed  the  horses.  Cries  of  "  No  Bute ! " 
"  No  Newcasde  salmon  1 "  were  mingled  with  the 
shouts  of  "  Pitt  forever !  "  When  Pitt  entered  Guild- 
hall, he  was  welcomed  by  loud  huzzas  and  clapping  of 
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hands,  in  which  the  very  magistrates  of  the  city  joined. 
Lord  Bute,  in  the  mean  time,  was  hooted  and  pelted 
through  Cheapside,  and  would,  it  was  thought,  have 
been  in  some  danger,  if  he  had  not  taken  the  precau- 
tion of  surrounding  his  carriage  with  a  strong  body 
guard  of  boxers.  Many  persons  blamed  the  conduct 
of  Pitt  on  this  occasion  as  disrespectful  to  the  King. 
Indeed,  Pitt  himself  afterwards  owned  that  he  had  done 
wrong.  He  was  led  into  this  error,  as  he  was  after- 
wards led  into  more  serious  errors,  by  the  influence  of 
his  turjbulent  and  mischievous  brother-in-law,  Temple. 

The  events  which  immediately  followed  Pitt's  re- 
tirement raised  his  fame  hicjher  than  ever.  War  with 
Spain  proved  to  be,  as  he  had  predicted,  inevitable. 
News,  came  from  the  West  Indies  that  Martinique  had 
been  taken  by  an  expedition  which  he  had  sent  forth. 
Havanna  fell ;  and  it  was  known  that  he  had  planned 
an  attack  on  Havanna.  Manilla  capitulated;  and  it 
was  believed  that  he  had  meditated  a  blow  against 
Manilla.  The  American  fleet,  wliich  he  had  proposed 
to  intercept,  had  unloaded  an  immense  cargo  of  bullion 
in  the  haven  of  Cadiz,  before  Bute  could  be  convinced 
that  the  Court  of  Madrid  really  entertained  hostile  in- 
tentions. 

The  session  of  Parliament  which  followed  Pitt's 
retirement  passed  over  without  any  violent  storm. 
Lord  Bute  took  on  himself  the  most  prominent  part 
in  the  House  of  Lords.  He  had  become  Secretary  of 
State,  and  indeed  prime  minister,  without  having  once 
opened  his  lips  in  public  except  as  an  actor.  There 
was,  therefore,  no  small  curiosity  to  know  how  he 
would  acquit  himself.  Members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  crowded  the  bar  of  the  Lords,  and  covered 
the  steps  of  the   throne.     It  was  generally  expected 
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that  the  orator  would  break  down :  but  his  most 
malicious  hearers  were  forced  to  own  that  he  had 
made  a  better  figure  than  they  expected.  They,  in- 
deed, ridiculed  his  action  as  theatrical,  and  his  style 
as  tumid.  Tliey  were  especially  amused  by  the  long 
pauses  which,  not  from  hesitation,  but  fi-om  affecta- 
tion, he  made  at  all  the  emphatic  words,  and  Charles 
Townshend  cried  out,  "  Minute  guns !  "  The  general 
opinion  however  was,  that,  if  Bute  had  been  early 
practised  in  debate,  he  might  have  become  an  im- 
pressive speaker. 

In  the  Commons,  George  Grenville  had  been  in- 
trusted with  the  lead.  The  task  was  not,  as  yet,  a 
yQTj  difficult  one:  for  Pitt  did  not  think  fit  to  raise 
the  standard  of  opposition.  His  speeches  at  this  time 
were  distinguished,  not  only  by  that  eloquence  in 
which  he  excelled  all  his  rivals,  but  also  by  a  temper- 
ance and  a  modesty  which  had  too  often  been  wanting 
to  his  character.  When  war  was  declared  against 
Spain,  he  justly  laid  claim  to  the  merit  of  having  fore- 
seen what  had  at  length  become  manifest  to  all,  but 
he  carefully  abstained  fi'om  arrogant  and  acrimonious 
expressions  ;  and  this  abstinence  was  the  more  honour- 
able to  him,  because  his  temper,  never  very  placid, 
was  now  severely  tried,  both  by  gout  and  by  calumny. 
The  courtiers  had  adopted  a  mode  of  warfare,  which 
was  soon  turned  with  far  more  formidable  effect  against 
themselves.  Half  the  inhabitants  of  the  Grub  Street 
garrets  paid  their  milk  scores,  and  got  their  shirts  out 
of  pawn,  by  abusing  Pitt.  His  Gennan  war,  his  sub- 
sidies, his  pension,  his  wife's  peerage,  were  shin  of 
beef  and  gin,  blankets  and  baskets  of  small  coai,  to 
the  starving  poetasters  of  the  Fleet.  Even  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  he  was,  on  one  occasion  during 
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this  session,  assailed  with  an  insolence  and  malice  whidi 
called  forth  the  indignation  of  men  of  all  parties  ;  but 
he  endured  the  outrage  with  majestic  patience.  In  his 
younger  days  he  had  been  but  too  prompt  to  retaliate 
on  those  who  attacked  him ;  but  now,  conscious  of  his 
great  services,  and  of  the  space  which  he  filled  in  the. 
eyes  of  all  mankind,  he  would  not  stoop  to  personal 
squabbles.  "  This  is  no  season,"  he  said,  in  the  debate 
on  the  Spanish  war,  "for  altercation  and  recrimina- 
tion. A  day  has  arrived  when  every  Englishman 
should  stand  forth  for  his  country.  Arm  the  w^hole  ; 
be  one  people ;  forget  every  thing  but  the  public.  I 
set  you  the  example.  Harassed  by  slanderers,  sinking 
under  pain  and  disease,  for  the  public  I  forget  both  my 
wrongs  and  my  infirmities !  "  On  a  general  review  of 
his  life,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  his  genius  and 
virtue  never  shone  with  so  pure  an  effulgence  as 
durinor  the  session  of  1762. 

The  session  drew  towards  the  close ;  and  Bute, 
emboldened  by  the  acquiescence  of  the  Houses,  re- 
solved to  strike  another  great  blow,  ajid  to  become 
first  minister  in  name  as  well  as  in  reality.  That 
coalition,  which  a  few  months  before  had  seemed  all 
powerful,  had  been  dissolved.  The  retreat  of  Pitt 
had  deprived  the  government  of  popularity.  New- 
castle had  exulted  in  the  fall  of  the  illustrious  col- 
league whom  he  envied  and  dreaded,  and  had  not 
foreseen  that  his  own  doom  was  at  hand.  He  still 
tried  to  flatter  himself  that  he  was  at  the  head  of  th(? 
government ;  but  insults  heaped  on  insults  at  length 
undeceived  him.  Places  which  had  always  been  con- 
sidered as  in  liis  gifl,  were  bestowed  without  any 
reference  to  him.  His  expostulations  only  called  forth 
significant  hints  that  it  was  time  for  him  to  retire. 
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One  da  J  he  pressed  on  Bute  the  claims  of  a  Whig 
Prelate  to  the  archbishopric  of  York.  "  If  your  grace 
thinks  so  highly  of  him,"  answered  Bute,  "  I  won- 
der that  you  did  not  promote  him  when  you  had  the 
power."  Still  the  old  man  clung  with  a  desperate 
grasp  to  the  wreck.  Seldom,  indeed,  have  Christian 
meekness  and  Christian  humility  equalled  the  meek- 
ness and  humility  of  his  patient  and  abject  ambition. 
At  length  he  was  forced  to  understand  that  all  was 
over.  He  quitted  that  Court  where  he  had  held  high 
oi&ce  dm'ing  forty-five  years,  and  hid  his  shame  and 
regret  among  the  cedars  of  Claremont.  Bute  became 
first  lord  of  the  treasury. 

The  &vourite  had  undoubtedly  committed  a  great 
error.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  tool  better  suited 
to  his  purposes  than  that  which  he  thus  threw  away, 
or  rather  put  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  If  New- 
castle had  been  suffered  to  play  at  being  first  minister, 
Bute  might  securely  and  quietly  have  enjoyed  the 
substance  of  power.  The  gradual  introduction  of 
Tories  into  all  the  departments  of  the  government 
might  have  been  effected  without  any  violent  clamour, 
if  the  chief  of  the  great  Whig  connection  had  been 
ostensibly  at  the  head  of  afiairs.  This  was  strongly  rei>- 
resented  to  Bute  by  Lord  Mansfield,  a  man  who  may 
justly  be  called  the  father  of  modem  Toryism,  of  To- 
ryism modified  to  suit  an  order  of  tilings  under  which 
the  House  of  Commons  is  the  most  powerful  body 
in  the  state.  The  theories  which  had  dazzled  Bute 
could  not  impose  on  the  fine  intellect  of  Mansfield. 
The  temerity  with  which  Bute  provoked  the  hostility 
of  powerful  and  deeply  rooted  interests,  was  displeasing 
to  Mansfield's  cold  and  timid  nature.  Expostulation, 
however,  was  vain.     Bute  was  impatient  of  advice, 
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drunk  with  success,  eager  to  be,  in  show  as  well  as 
in  reality,  the  head  of  the  government.  He  had  en- 
gaged in  an  undertaking  in  which  a  screen  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  his  success,  and  even  to  his  safety. 
He  found  an  excellent  screen  ready  in  the  veiy  place 
where  it  was  most  needed ;  and  he  rudely  pushed  if 
away. 

And  now  the  new  system  of  government  came  into 
full  operation.  For  the  first  time  since  the  accession 
of  the  House  of  Hanover,  the  Tory  party  was  in  the 
ascendant.  The  prime  minister  himself  was  a  Tory. 
Lord  Egremont,  who  had  succeeded  Pitt  as  Secretary 
of  State,  was  a  Tory,  and  the  son  of  a  Tory.  Shr 
Francis  Dashwood,  a  man  of  slender  parts,  of  small 
experience,  and  of  notoriously  immoral  character,  was 
made  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  for  no  rekson  that 
could  be  imagined,  except  that  he  was  a  Tory,  and 
had  been  a  Jacobite.  The  roval  household  was  filled 
with  men  whose  favourite  toast,  a  few  years  before, 
had  been  the  King  over  the  water.  The  relative  po- 
sition of  the  two  great  national  seats  of  learning  was 
suddenly  changed.  The  University  of  Oxford  had 
long  been  the  chief  seat  of  disafiection.  In  troubled 
times,  the  High  Street  had  been  lined  with  bayonets  ; 
the  colleges  had  been  searched  by  the  King's  mes- 
sengei'S.  Grave  doctors  were  in  the  habit  of  talking 
very  Ciceronian  treason  in  the  theatre;  and  the  un- 
dergraduates drank  bumpers  to  Jacobite  toasts,  and 
chanted  Jacobite  airs.  Of  four  successive  Chancellors 
of  the  Univeraity,  one  had  notoriously  been  in  the  Pi'e- 
tender's  service ;  the  other  three  were  fully  believed 
to  be  in  secret  correspondence  with  the  exiled  fimnily. 
Cambridge  had  therefore  been  especially  favoured  by 
the  Hanoverian  Princes,  and  had  shown  herself  grate 
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ftil  for  their  patronage.  George  the  First  had  en- 
riched her  library ;  George  the  Second  had  contrib- 
uted munificently  to  her  Senate  House.  Bishoprics 
and  deaneries  were  showered  on  her  children.  Her 
Chancellor  was  Newcastle,  the  chief  of  the  Whig 
'aristocracy ;  her  High  Steward  was  Hardwicke,  the 
Whig  head  of  the  law.  Both  her  burgesses  had  held 
office  under  the  Whig  ministry.  Times  had  now 
changed.  The  University  of  Cambridge  was  received 
at  St.  James's  with  comparative  coldness.  The  an- 
swers to  the  addresses  of  Oxford  were  all  gracious- 
ness  and  warmth. 

The  watchwords  of  the  new  government  were  pi'e- 
rogative  and  purity.  The  sovereign  was  no  longer  to 
be  a  puppet  in  the  hands  of  any  subject,  or  of  any 
combination  of  subjects.  George  the  Third  would  not 
be  forced  to  take  ministers  whom  he  disliked,  as  his 
grandfadier  had  been  forced  to  take  Pitt.  George  the 
Third  would  not  be  forced  to  part  with  any  whom  he 
delighted  to  honour,  as  his  grandfather  had  been  forced 
to  part  with  Carteret.  At  the  same  time,  the  system 
of  bribery  which  had  grown  up  during  the  late  reigns 
was  to  cease.  It  was  ostentatiously  proclaimed  that, 
since  the  a(;cession  of  the  young  King,  neither  constitr 
uents  nor  representatives  had  been  bought  with  the 
secret  service  money.  To  free  Britain  from  corruption 
and  oligarchical  cabals,  to  detach  her  from  continental 
connections,  to  bring  the  bloody  and  expensive  war 
with  France  and  Spain  to  a  close,  such  were  the  spe- 
cious objects  which  Bute  professed  to  procure. 

Some  of  these  objects  he  attained.  England  with- 
drew, at  the  cost  of  a  deep  stain  on  her  faith,  from  her 
German  connections.  The  war  with  France  and  Spain 
was  terminated  by  a  peace,  honourable  indeed  and  ad- 
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^aatageous  to  our  country,  yet  less  honourable  and  lesa 
advantageous  than  might  have  been  expected  from  a 
long  and  almost  unbroken  series  of  victories,  by  land 
and  sea,  in  every  part  of  the  world.  But  the  only 
effect  of  Bute's  domestic  administration  was  to  make 
faction  wilder,  and  corruption  fouler  than  ever. 

The  mutual  animosity  of  the  Whig  and  Tory  par- 
ties had  begun  to  languish  after  the  fall  of  Walpole, 
and  had  seemed  to  be  almost  extinct  at  the  close  of  the 
reign  of  George  the  Second.  It  now  revived  in  all  its 
force.  Many  Whigs,  it  is  true,  were  still  in  office. 
The  Duke  of  Bedford  had  signed  the  treaty  with 
France.  The  Duke  of  Devonshire,  though  much  out 
of  humour,  still  continued  to  be  Lord  Chamberlain. 
Grenville,  who  led  the  House  of  Commons,  and  Fox, 
who  still  enjoyed  in  silence  the  immense  gains  of  the 
Pay  Office,  had  always  been  regarded  as  strong  Whigs. 
But  the  bulk  of  the  party  throughout  the  country  re- 
garded the  new  minister  with  abhorrence.  There  was, 
indeed,  no  want  of  popular  themes  for  invective  against 
his  character.  He  was  a  favourite ;  and  favourites 
have  always  been  odious  in  this  country.  No  mere 
fiivourite  had  been  at  the  head  of  the  government  since 
tlie  dagger  of  Felton  had  reached  the  heart  of  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham.  After  that  event  the  most 
arbitrary  and  the  most  frivolous  of  the  Stuarts  liad  felt 
the  necessity  of  confiding  the  chief  direction  of  affairs 
to  men  who  had  given  some  proof  of  parliamentary 
or  official  talent.  Strafford,  Falkland,  Clarendon,  Clif^ 
ford,  Shaftesbury,  Lauderdale,  Danby,  Temple,  Halifax, 
Eochester,  Sunderland,  whatever  their  faults  might  be, 
were  all  men  of  acknowledged  ability.  They  did  not 
owe  their  eminence  merely  to  the  favour  of  the  sovea^ 
fiign.     On  the  contrary,  they  owed  the  favour  of  tlio 
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Bov^'eign  to  their  eminence.  Most  of  them,  indeed, 
had  first  attracted  the  notice  of  the  court  by  the  ca- 
pacity and  vigour  which  they  had  shown  in  opposition. 
The  Revolution  seemed  to  have  for  ever  secured  the 
state  against  the  domination  of  a  Carr  or  a  ViUiers. 
Now,  however,  the  personal  regard  of  the  King  had  at 
once  raised  a  man  who  had  seen  nothing  of  public  busi- 
ness, who  had  never  opened  his  lips  in  parliament,  ove: 
the  heads  of  a  crowd  of  eminent  orators,  financiers, 
diplomatists.  From  a  private  gentleman,  this  fortu- 
nate minion  had  at  once  been  turned  into  a  Secretary 
of  State.  He  had  made  his  maiden  speech  when  at 
the  head  of  the  administration.  The  vulgar  resorted 
to  a  simple  explanation  of  the  phenomenon,  and  the 
coai*sest  ribalchy  against  the  Princess  Mother  was 
scrawled  on  every  wall  and  sung  in.  every  alley. 

This  was  not  all.  The  spirit  of  party,  roused  by 
impolitic  provocation  from  its  long  sleep,  roused  in  turn 
a  still  fiercer  and  more  malignant  Fury,  the  spirit  of 
national  animosity.  The  gi'udge  of  Whig  against  Tory 
was  mingled  with  the  grudge  of  Englishman  against 
Scot.  The  two  sections  of  the  great  British  people 
had  not  yet  been  indissolubly  blended  togetlier.  The 
events  of  1715  and  of  1745  had  left  painful  and  endur- 
ing traces.  The  tradesmen  of  ComhiU  had  been  in 
dread  of  seeing  their  tills  and  wareliouses  plundered  by 
barele^ed  mountaineers  fi*om  the  Grampians.  They 
still  recollected  that  Black  Friday,  when  the  news 
came  that  the  rebels  were  at  Derby,  when  all  the  shops 
in  the  city  were  closed,  and  when  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land began  to  pay  in  sixpences.  The  Scots,  on  the 
other  hand,  remembered,  with  natural  resentment,  the 
severity  with  which  the  insurgents  had  been  chastised, 
the  military  outrages,  the  humiliating  laws,  the  heads 
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fixed  on  Temple  Bar,  the  fires  and  quartering  blockfl 
on  Kennington  Common.  The  favourite  did  not  suffer 
the  English  to  forget  from  what  part  of  the  island  he 
came.  The  cry  of  all  the  south  was  that  the  public 
offices,  the  army,  the  navy,  were  filled  with  high- 
cheeked  Drummonds  and  Erskines,  Macdonalds  and 
Macgillivrays,  who  could  not  talk  a  Christian  tongue, 
and  some  of  whom  had  but  lately  begun  to  wear  Chris- 
tian breeches.  AH  the  old  jokas  on  hills  without  trees, 
girls  without  stockings,  men  eating  the  food  of  horses, 
pails  emptied  Irom  the  fourteenth  story,  were  pointed 
against  these  lucky  adventurers.  To  the  honour  of 
the  Scots  it  must  be  said,  that  their  prudence  and  their 
pride  restrained  them  fi'om  retaliation.  Like  the  prin- 
cess in  the  Arabian  tale,  they  stopped  their  ears  tight, 
and,  unmoved  by  the  shrillest  notes  of  abuse,  walked 
on,  without  once  looking  round,  straight  towards  the 
Golden  Fountain. 

Bute,  who  had  always  been  considered  as  a  man  of 
taste  and  reading,  affected,  from  the  moment  of  his 
elevation,  the  character  of  a  Maecenas.  If  he  expected 
to  conciliate  the  public  by  encouraging  literature  and 
art,  he  was  grievously  mistaken.  Indeed,  none  of  the 
objects  of  his  munificence,  with  the  single  exception  of 
Johnson,  can  be  said  to  have  been  well  selected ;  and 
the  public,  not  unnaturally,  ascnbed  the  selection  oi' 
Johnson  rather  to  the  Doctor's  political  prejudices  than 
to  his  literary  merits :  for  a  wretched  scribbler  named 
Shebbeare,  who  had  nothing  in  common  with  Johnson 
except  violent  Jacobitism,  and  who  had  stood  in  the 
pillory  for  a  libel  on  the  Revolution,  was  honoured 
with  a  mark  of  royal  approbation,  similar  to  that 
which  was  bestowed  on  the  author  of  the  English 
Dictionary,  and  of  the  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes.    It 
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was  remarked  that  Adam,  a  Scotchman,  was  the  court 
architect,  aud  that  Bamsaj,  a  Scotchman,  was  the 
court  painter,  and  was  preferred  to  Reynolds.  Mallet, 
a  Scotchman,  of  no  high  literary  fame,  and  of  infa- 
mous character,  partook  largely  of  the  liberality  of 
the  government.  John  Home,  a  Scotchman,  was  re- 
warded for  the  tragedy  of  Douglas,  both  with  a  pen^^ 
sion  and  with  a  sinecure  place.  But,  when  the  author 
of  the  Bard,  and  of  the  Elegy  in  a  Country  Church- 
yard, ventured  to  ask  for  a  Professorship,  the  emol- 
uments of  which  he  much  needed,  and  for  the  duties 
of  which  he  was,  in  many  respects,  better  quahfied  than 
any  man  living,  he  was  refused ;  and  the  post  was  be- 
stowed on  the  pedagogue  under  whose  care  the  favour^ 
ite's  son-in-law,  Sir  James  Lowtlier,  had  made  such 
signal  proficiency  in  the  graces  and  in  the  humane  vir- 
tues. 

Thus,  the  first  lord  of  the  treasury  was  detested  by 
many  as  a  Tory,  by  many  as  a  ^ivourite,  and  by  many 
as  a  Scot  All  the  hatx'ed  which  flowed  from  these 
various  sources  soon  mingled,  and  was  directed  in  one 
torrent  of  obloquy  against  the  treaty  of  peace.  The 
Duke  of  Bedford,  who  had  negotiated  that  treaty,  was 
hooted  through  the  streets.  Bute  was  attacked  in  his 
chair,  and  was  with  diflSculty  rescued  by  a  troop  of  the 
guards.  He  could  hardly  walk  the  streets  in  safety 
without  disguising  himself.  A  gentleman  who  died 
not  many  years  ago  used  to  say  that  he  once  recognised 
the  £tvourite  Earl  in  the  piazza  of  Covent  Grarden, 
muffled  in  a  large  coat,  and  with  a  hat  and  wig  drawn 
down  over  his  brows.  His  lordship's  established  type 
with  the  mob  was  a  jack  boot,  a  wretched  pun  on  his 
Christian  name  and  title.  A  jack  boot,  generally  ac- 
companied by  a  petticoat,  was  sometimes  &stened  on  a 
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gallows,  and  sometiTnes  committed  to  the  flames.  Libels 
on  the  court,  exceeding  in  audacity  and  rancour  any 
that  had  been  published  for  many  years,  now  appeared 
daily,  both  in  prose  and  verse.  Wilkes,  with  lively 
insolence,  compared  the  mother  of  George  the  Third 
to  the  mother  of  Edward  the  Third,  and  the  Scotch 
minister  to  the  gentle  Mortimer.  Churchill,  with  all 
the  energy  of  hatred,  deplored  the  fete  of  his  country, 
invaded  by  a  new  race  of  savages,  more  cruel  and 
ravenous  than  the  Picts  or  the  Danes,  the  poor,  proud 
children  of  Leprosy  and  Hunger.  It  is  a  slight  cir- 
cumstance, but  deserves  to  be  recorded,  that  in  this 
year  pamphleteers  first  ventured  to  print  at  length  the 
names  of  the  great  men  whom  they  lampooned.  Greorge 
the  Second  had  always  been  the  K .  His  minis- 
ters had  been  Sir  R W ,  Mr.  P ,  and  the 

Duke  of  N .      But   the  libellers  of  George   the 

Third,  of  the  Princess  Mother,  and  of  Lord  Bute  did 
not  give  quarter  to  a  single  vowel. 

It  was   supposed   that    Lord   Temple   secretly  en- 
couraged the  most  scurrilous  assailants  of  the  govern- 
ment.    In  truth,  those  who  knew  his  habits  tracked 
him  as  men  track  a  mole.     It  was  his  nature  to  grub 
underground.     Whenever  a  heap  of  dirt  was  flung  up 
it  might  well  be  suspected  that  he  was  at  work  in  some 
foul  crooked  labyrinth  below.     Pitt  turned  away  from 
the  filthy  work  of  opposition,  with  the  same  scorn  "with 
which  he  had  turned  away  from  the  filthy  work  of 
government.     He   had   the  magnanimity  to  proclaim 
every  where  the  disgust  which  he  felt  at  the  insults  of- 
fered by  his  own  adherents  to  the  Scottish  nation,  and 
missed  no   opportunity  of  extolling  the  courage  and 
fidelity  which  the  Highland  regiments  had  displayed 
through  the  whole  war.     But,  though  he  disdained  to 
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use  any  but  lawful  and  honourable  weapons,  it  was 
well  known  that  his  fair  blows  were  likely  to  be  hr 
more  formidable  than  the  privy  thrusts  of  his  brother- 
in-law's  stiletto. 

Bute's  heart  began  to  fail  him.  The  Houses  were 
about  to  meet.  The  treaty  would  instantly  be  the  sub- 
ject of  disqussion.  It  was  probable  that  Pitt,  the  great 
Whig  connection,  and  the  multitude,  would  all  be  on 
the  same  side.  The  £ivourite  had  professed  to  hold  in 
abhorrence  those  means  by  which  preceding  ministers 
had  kept  the  House  of  Commons  in  good  humour. 
He  now  began  to  think  that  he  had  been  too  scrupu- 
lous. His  Utopian  visions  were  at  an  end.  It  was 
necessary,  not  only  to  bribe,  but  to  bribe  more  shame- 
lessly and  flagitiously  than  his  predecessors,  in  order  to 
make  up  for  lost  time.  A  majority  must  be  secured, 
no  matter  by  what  means.  Could  Grenville  do  this  ? 
Would  he  do  it  ?  His  firmness  and  ability  had  not  yet 
been  tried  in  any  perilous  crisis.  He  had  been  gener- 
ally regarded  as  a  humble  follower  of  his  brother  Tem- 
ple, and  of  his  brother-in-law  Pitt,  and  was  supposed, 
though  with  little  reason,  to  be  still  &vourably  inclined 
towards  them.  Other  aid  must  be  called  in.  And 
where  was  other  aid  to  be  found? 

There  was  one  man,  whose  sharp  and  manly  logic 
had  often  in  debate  been  found  a  match  for  the  lofty 
and  impassioned  rhetoric  of  Pitt,  whose  talents  for 
jobbing  were  not  inferior  to  his  talents  for  debate, 
whose  dauntless  spirit  shrank  from  no  difficulty  or 
danger,  and  who  was  as  little  troubled  with  scruples  as 
with  fears.  Henry  Fox,  or  nobody,  could  weather  the 
storm  which  was  about  to  burst.  Yet  was  he  a  person 
to  whom  the  court,  even  in  that  extremity,  was  unwill- 
ing to  have  recoturse.     He  had  always  been  regarded 
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as  a  Whig  of  tlie  Whigs.  He  had  heen  the  friend 
and  disciple  of  Walpole.  He  bad  long  been  connected 
by  close  ties  with  William  Duke  of  Cumberland.  By 
the  Tories  he  was  more  hated  than  any  man  living. 
So  strong  was  their  aversion  to  him  that  when,  in  the 
late  reign,  he  had  attempted  to  form  a  party  against 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  they  had  throwxi  all  their 
weight  into  Newcastle's  scale.  By  the  Scots,  Fox  was 
abhorred  as  the  confidential  friend  of  the  conqueror  of 
Culloden.  He  was,  on  personal  grounds,  most  ob- 
noxious to  the  Princess  Mother.  For  he  had,  imrae- 
«  diately  afier  her  husband's  death,  advised  the  late  King 
to  take  the  education  of  her  son,  the  heir  apparent,  en- 
tirely out  of  her  hands.  He  had  recently  given,  if  pos- 
sible, still  deeper  offence;  for  he  had  indulged,  not 
without  some  ground,  the  ambitious  hope  that  his  beau- 
tiful sister-in-law,  the  Lady  Sarah  Lennox,  might  be 
queen  of  England.  It  had  been  observed  that  the 
King  at  one  time  rode  every  morning  by  the  grounds 
of  Holland  House,  and  that,  on  such  occasions.  Lady 
Sarah,  dressed  like  a  shepherdess  at  a  masquerade,  was 
making  hay  close  to  the  road,  which  was  then  separated 
by  no  wall  from  the  lawn.  On  account  of  the  part 
which  Fox  had  taken  in  this  singular  love  affair,  he  was 
the  only  member  of  the  Privy  Council  who  was  not 
summoned  to  the  meeting  at  which  his  Majesty  an- 
nounced his  intended  marriage  with  the  Princess  of 
Mecklenburg.  Of  all  the  statesmen  of  the  age,  there- 
fore, it  seemed  that  Fox  was  the  last  with  whom  Bute 
the  Tory,  the  Scot,  the  favourite  of  the  Princess 
Mother,  could,  under  any  circumstances,  act*  Yet  to 
Fox  Bute  was  now  compelled  to  apply. 

Fox  had  many  noble  and  amiable  qualities,  which  in 
private  life  shone  forth  in  full  lustre,  and  made  him 
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dear  to  his  children,  to  his  dependents,  and  to  his 
friends ;  but  as  a  public  man  he  had  no  title  to  esteem. 
In  him  the  vices  which  were  common  to  the  whole 
school  of  Walpole  appeared,  not  perhaps  in  their 
w<»^t,  but  certainly  in  their  most  prominent  form  ;  for 
his  parliamentary  and  oiBcial  talents  made  all  his  faults 
conspicuous.  His  courage,  his  vehement  tempei%  hh 
contempt  for  appearances,  led  him  to  display  much  that 
others,  quite  as  unscrupulous  as  himself,  covered  with 
a  decent  veil.  He  was  the  most  unpopular  of  the 
statesmen  of  his  time,  not  because  he  sinned  more  than 
many  of  them,  but  because  he  canted  less. 

He  felt  his  unpopularity;  but  he  felt  it  after  the 
fashion  of  strong  minds.  He  became,  not  cautious, 
but  reckless,  and  faced  the  rage  of  the  whole  nation 
with  a  scowl  of  inflexible  defiance.  He  was  bom  with 
a  sweet  and  generous  temper ;  but  he  had  been  goaded 
and  baited  into  a  savageness  which  was  not  natural  to 
him,  and  which  amazed  and  shocked  those  who  knew 
him  best.  Such  was  the  man  to  whom  Bute,  in  ex- 
treme need,  applied  for  succour. 

That  succour  Fox  was  not  unwilling  to  afford. 
Though  by  no  means  of  an  envious  temper,  he  had 
undoubtedly  contemplated  the  success  and  popularity 
of  Pitt  with  bitter  mortification.  He  thought  himself 
Pitt's  match  as  a  debater,  and  Pitt's  superior  as  a  man 
of  business.  They  had  long  been  regarded  as  well- 
paired  rivals.  They  had  started  fair  in  the  career  of 
ambition.  They  had  long  run  side  by  side.  At  length 
Fox  had  taken  the  lead,  and  Pitt  had  fiillen  behind. 
Then  had  come  a  sudden  turn  of  fortime,  like  that  in 
Virgil's  foo1>-race.  Fox  had  stumbled  in  the  mire,  and 
had  not  only  been  defeated,  but  befouled.  Pitt  had 
Beached  the  goal,  and  leceired  ihe  prisse..    The  emolu* 
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ments  of  the  Pay  Office  might  induce  the  defeated 
statesman  to  submit  in  silence  to  the  ascendency  of  his 
competitor,  but  could  not  satisfy  a  mind  conscious  of 
great  powers,  and  sore  fi'om  great  vexations.  As  soon, 
therefore,  as  a  party  arose  adverse  to  the  war  and  to 
the  supremacy  of  the  great  war  minister,  the  hopes  of 
Fox  began  to  revive.  His  feuds  with  the  Princess 
Mother,  with  the  Scots,  with  the  Tories,  he  was  ready 
to  forget,  if,  by  the  help  of  his  old  enemies,  he  could 
now  regain  the  importance  which  he  had  lost,  and  cour 
front  Pitt  on  equal  t^rms. 

The  alliance  was,  therefore,  soon  concluded.  Fox 
was  assured  that,  if  he  would  pilot  the  government 
out  of  its  embarrassing  situation,  he  should  be  re- 
warded with  a  peerage,  of  which  he  had  long  been 
desirous.  He  undertook  on  his  side  'to  obtain,  by 
&ir  or  foul  means,  a  vote  in  favour  of  the  peace.  In 
consequence  of  this  arrangement  he  became  leader  of 
the  House  of  Commons;  and  Grenville,  stifling  his 
vexation  as  well  as  he  could,  sullenly  acquiesced  in  the 
change. 

Fox  had  expected  that  his  influence  would  secure 
to  the  court  the  cordial  support  of  some  eminent 
Whigs  who  were  his  personal  friends,  particularly  of 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland  and  of  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire. He  was  disappointed,  and  soon  found  that,  in 
addition  to  all  his  other  difficulties,  he  must  reckon  on 
the  opposition  of  the  ablest  prince  of  the  blood,  and 
of  the  great  house  of  Cavendish. 

But  he  had  pledged  himself  to  win  the  battle ;  and 
he  was  not  a  man  to  go  back.  It  was  no  time  for 
squcamishness.  Bute'  was  made  to  comprehend  that 
the  ministry  could  be  saved  only  by  practising  the 
tactics  of  Walpole   to   an   extent  at  which  Walpole 
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himself  would  have  stared.  The  Pay  Office  was 
turned  into  a  mart  for  votes.  Hundreds  of  mem- 
bers were  closeted  there  with  Fox,  and,  as  there  is  too 
much  reason  to  believe,  departed  carrying  with  them 
the  wages  of  infamy.  It  was  affirmed  by  persons 
who  had  the  best  opportunities  of  obtaining  informa- 
tion, that  twenty-five  thousand  pounds  were  thus  paid 
away  in  a  single  morning.  The  lowest  bribe  given, 
it  Mas  said,  was  a  bank-note  for  two  hundred  pounds. 

Intimidation  was  joined  with  corruption.  All  ranks, 
from  the  highest  to  tlie  lowest,  were  to  be  taught  that 
the  King  would  be  obeyed.  The  Lords  Lieutenants 
of  several  counties  were  dismissed.  The  Duke  of 
Devonshire  was  especially  singled  out  as  the  victim 
by  whose  fate  the  magnates  of  England  were  to  take 
warning.  His  wealth,  rank,  and  influence,  his  stain- 
less private  character,  and  the  constant  attachment 
of  his  femily  to  the  House  of  Hanover  did  not  secure 
him  from  gross  personal  indignity.  It  was  known  that 
he  disapproved  of  the  course  which  the  government 
had  taken;  and  it  was  accordingly  determined  to 
humble  the  Prince  of  the  Whigs,  as  he  had  been 
nicknamed  by  the  Princess  Mother.  He  went  to 
the  palace  to  pay  his  duty.  "  Tell  him,"  said  the 
King  to  a  page,  "  that  I  will  not  see  him."  The 
page  hesitated.  ^^  Go  to  him,"  said  the  King,  ^^  ahd 
tell  him  those  very  words."  The  message  was  deliv- 
ered. The  Duke  tore  off  his  gold  key,  and  went  away 
boiling  with  anger.  His  relations  who  were  in  office 
instantly  resigned.  A  few  days  later,  the  King  called 
for  the  hst  of  Privy  Councillors,  and  with  his  own 
nand  struck  out  the  Duke's  name. 

In  this  step  there  was  at  least  courage,  though  little 
wisdom  or  good  nature.     But,  as  nothing  was  too  h^h 
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for  thu  revenge  of  the  court,  so  also  was  nothing  too 
low.  A  persecution,  such  as  had  never  been  known 
before,  and  has  never  been  known  since,  raged  in 
every  public  department.  Great  numbers  of  humble 
and  laborious  clerks  were  deprived  of  their  bread, 
not  because  they  had  neglected  their  duties,  not  be- 
cause they  had  taken  an  active  part  against  the  minis- 
try, but  merely  because  they  had  owed  their  situations 
to  the  recommendation  of  some  nobleman  or  gentle- 
man who  was  against  the  peace.  The  proscription 
extended  to  tidewaiters,  to  gangers,  to  doorkeepers. 
One  poor  man  to  whom  a  pension  had  been  given 
for  his  gallantry  in  a  fight  with  smugglers,  was  de- 
prived of  it  because  he  had  been  befriended  by  the 
Duke  of  Grafton.  An  aged  widow,  who,  on  account  of 
her  husband's  services  in  the  navy,  had,  many  years 
before,  been  made  housekeeper  to  a  public  office,  was 
dismissed  from  her  situation,  because  it  was  imagined 
that  she  was  distantly  connected  by  marriage  with  the 
Cavendish  family.  The  public  clamour,  as  may  well 
be  supposed,  grew  daily  louder  and  louder.  But  the 
louder  it  grew,  the  more  resolutely  did  Fox  go  on  with 
the  work  which  he  had  begun.  His  old  friends  cotdd 
not  conceive  what  had  possessed  him.  **  I  could  for- 
give," faid  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  "  Fox's  political 
vagaries  ;  but  I  am  quite  confounded  by  his  inhuman- 
ity.    Surely  he  used  to  be  the  best-natured  of  men." 

At  last  Fox  went  so  &r  as  to  take  a  legal  opinion 
on  the  question,  whether  the  patents  granted  by  Greorge 
the  Second  wera  binding  on  George  the  Third.  It  is 
said,  that,  if  his  colleagues  had  not  flinched,  he  would 
at  once  have  turned  out  the  Tellers  of  the  Exchequer 
and  Justices  in  Eyre. 

Meanwhile  the  ParKament  met     The    ministers, 
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more  hated  by  the  people  than  ever,  were  secure  of  a 
majority,  and  thej  had  also  reason  to  hope  that  they 
would  have  the  advantage  in  the  debates  as  well  as 
in  the  divisions  ;  for  Pitt  was.  confined  to  his  chamber 
by  a  severe  attack  of  gout*  His  friends  moved  to  defer 
t}ie  consideration  of  the  treaty  till  he  should  be  able 
to  attend:  but  the  motion  was  rejected.  The  great 
day  arrived.  The  discussion  had  lasted  some  time, 
when  a  loud  huzza  was  heard  in  Palace  Yard.  The 
noise  came  nearer  and  nearer,  up  the  stairs,  through 
the  lobby.  The  door  opened,  and  from  the  midst 
of  a  shouting  multitude  came  forth  Pitt,  borne 
in  the  ai'ins  of  his  attendants.  His  face  was  thin 
and  ghastly,  his  limbs  swatlied  in  flannel,  liis  crutch 
in  his  hand.  The  bearers  set  him  down  within  tlie 
bar.  His  friends  iustantly  surrounded  him,  and  with 
tlieir  help  he  crawled  to  his  seat  near  the  table. 
In  this  condition  he  spoke  three  hours  and  a  half 
against  the  peace.  During  that  time  he  wa$  repeat- 
edly forced  to  sit  down  and  to  use  cordials.  It  may 
w^ell  be  supposed  that  his  voice  was  fatut,  that  his 
action  was  l^guid,  and  that  his  speech,  though  oc- 
casionally brilliant  and  impressive^  was  feeble  when 
compared  with  his  best  oratorical  peiformances.  But 
those  who  remembered  what  he  had  done,  and  who 
saw  what  he  suffered,  listened  to  him  with  emotions 
fitronger  than  any  that  mere  eloquence  can  produce. 
He  was  unable  to  stay  for  the  division,  and  was  carried 
away  from  the  House  amidst  .shouts  as  loud  as  tliose 
which  had  announced  bis  arrival. 

A  large  majority  approved  the  peace.  The  exulta*- 
tion  of  the  court  was  boundless.  "  Nov/'  exclaimed 
the  Princess  Mother,  "  my  son  is  really  King/'  The 
youQg  sovereign  spqke  of  liimself  as  freed  from  the 
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bondage  in  which  his  grandfather  had  been  held. 
On  one  point,  it  was  announced,  his  mind  was  nn- 
alterably  made  np.  Under  no  circumstances  what^ 
ever  should  those  Wliig- grandees,  who  had  enslaved 
his  predecessors  and  endeavoured  to  enslave  himself, 
be  restored  to  power. 

This  vaunting  was  premature.  The  real  strength 
of  the  favourite  was  by  no  means  proportioned  to  the 
number  of  votes  which  he  had,  on  one  particular  di- 
vision, been  able  to  command.  He  was  soon  again  in 
difficulties.  The  most  important  part  of  his  budget 
was  a  tax  on  cider.  This  measure  was  opposed,  not 
only  by  those  who  were  generally  hostile  to  his  ad- 
ministration, but  also  by  many  of  his  supporters. 
The  name  of  excise  had  always  been  hateful  to  the 
Tories.  One  of  the  chief  crimes  of  Walpole  in  their 
eyes,  had  been  his  partiality  for  this  mode  of  raising 
money.  The  Tory  Johnson  had  in  his  Dictionary 
given  so  scurrilous  a  definition  of  the  word  Excise, 
that  the  Commissioners  of  Excise  had  seriously  thought 
of  prosecuting  him.  The  counties  which  the  new 
impost  particularly  affected  had  always  been  Tory 
counties.  It  was  the  boast  of  John  Philips,  the  poet 
of  the  English  vintage,  that  the  Cider-land  had  ever 
been  faithftti  to  the  throne,  and  that  all  the  pruning- 
hooks  of  her  thousand  orchards  had  been  beaten  into 
swords  for  the  service  of  the  ill  fated  Stuarts.  The 
efiect  of  Bute's  fiscal  scheme  was  to  produce  an  union 
between  the  gentry  and  yeomanry  of  the  Cider-land 
and  the  Whigs  of  the  capital.  Herefordshire  and 
Worcestershire  were  in  a  flame.  The  city  of  London, 
though  not  so  directly  interested,  was,  if  possible,  stiD 
more  excited.  The  debates  on  this  question  irrepara- 
bly damaged  the  government.     Dashwood's  financial 
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fitatemeut  had  been  confiised  and  absurd  beyond  belief, 
and  had  been  received  by  the  House  with  roars  of 
laughter.  He  had  sense  enough  to  be  conscious  of  his 
unfitness  for  the  high  situation  which  he  held,  and 
exclaimed  in  a  comical  fit  of  despair,  ^^What  shall 
I  do  ?  The  boys  will  point  at  me  in  the  street,  and 
cry,  *  There  goes  the  worst  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer that  ever  was.'"  George  Grenville  came 
to  the  rescue,  and  spoke  strongly  on  his  favourite 
theme,  the  profusion  with  which  the  late  war  had 
been  carried  on.  That  profusion,  he  said,  had  made 
taxes  necessary.  He  called  on  the  gentlemen  opposite 
to  him  to  say  where  they  would  have  a  tax  laid,  and 
dwelt  on  this  topic  with  his  usual  prolixity.  "  Let 
them  tell  me  where,"  he  repeated  in  a  monotonous 
and  somewhat  fretful  tone.  ^^  I  say,  sir,  let  them  tell 
me  where.  I  repeat  it,  sir;  I  am  entitled  to  say  to 
them,  Tell  me  where."  Unluckily  for  him,  Pitt  had 
come  down  to  the  House  that  night,  and  had  been 
bitterly  provoked  by  the  reflections  thrown  on  the 
war.  He  revenged  himself  by  murmuring,  in  a  whine 
resembling  Grenville's,  a  line  of  a  well  known  song, 
**  Gentle  Shepherd,  tell  me  where."  "  If,"  cried  Gren- 
ville, "  gentlemen  are  to  be  treated  in  this  way " 

Pitt,  as  was  his  fiishion,  when  he  meant  to  mark  ex- 
treme contempt,  rose  deliberately,  made  his  bow,  and 
walked  out  of  the  House,  leaving  his  brother-in-law 
in  convulsions  of  rage,  and  every  body  else  in  convid- 
f;ions  of  laughter.  It  was  long  before  Grenville  lost 
ihe  nickname  of  the  Gentle  Shepherd. 

But  the  ministry  had  vexations  still  more  serious  to 
endure.  The  hatred  which  the  Tories  and  Scots  bore 
to  Fox  was  implacable.  In  a  moment  of  extreme  peril, 
they  had  consented  to  put  themselves  under  his  guid- 
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ance.  But  the  aversion  with  which  thej'  regarded  him 
broke  forth  as  soon  as  the  crisis  seemed  to  be  over. 
Some  of  them  attacked  him  about  the  accounts  of  the 
Pay  Office.  Some  of  them  rudely  interrupted  him 
when  speaking,  by  lai^hter  and  ironical  cheers.  He 
was  naturally  desirous  to  escape  from  so  disagreeable  a 
situation,  and  demanded  the  peerage  which  bad  been 
promised  as  the  reward  of  his  services. 

It  was  clear  that  there  must  be  some  change  in  the 
composition  of  the  ministry.  But  scarcely  any,  ev^i 
of  those  who,  from  their  situation,  might  be  supposed 
to  be  in  all  the  secrets  of  the  government,  anticipated 
wliat  really  took  place.  To  the  amazement  of  the 
Parliament  and  the  nation,  it  was  suddenly  announced 
that  Bute  had  resigned. 

Twenty  different  explanations  of  this  strange  step 
were  suggested.  Some  attributed  it  to  profound  de- 
sign, and  some  to  sudden  panic.  Some  said  that  the 
lampoons  of  the  opposition  had  driven  the  Earl  from 
the  field ;  some  that  he  had  taken  office  only  in  order 
to  bring  the  war  to  a  close,  and  had  always  meant  to 
retire  when  that  object  had  been  accomplished.  He 
publicly  assigned  ill  health  as  his  reason  for  quitting 
business,  and  privately  complained  that  be  was  not 
cordially  seconded  by  his  colleagues,  and  that  Lord 
Mansfield,  in  particular,  whom  he  had  himself  brought 
into  the  cabinet,  gave  him  no  support  in  the  House  of 
Peers.  Mansfield  was,  indeed,  &r  too  sagacious  not 
to  perceive  that  Bute's  situation  was  one  of  great  peril, 
and  &r  too  timorous  to  thrust  himself  into  peril  for  tlie 
sake  of  another.  The  probability,  however,  is  that 
Bute's  conduct  on  tliis  occasion,  like  the  conduct  of 
most  men  on  most  occasions,  was  detemained  by  mixed 
motives.     We  suspect  that  he  was  sick  of  office ;  foir 
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this  is  a  feeling  much  more  common  among  ministers 
than  persons  who  see  public  life  from  a  distance  are 
disposed  to  believe ;  and  nothing  could  be  more  natur 
ral  than  that  this  feeling  should  take  possession  of  the 
mind  of  Bute.  In  general,  a  statesman  climbs  by  slow 
degrees.  Many  laborious  years  elapse  before  he  reaches 
the  topmost  pinnacle  of  preferment.  In  the  earlier 
part  of  his  career,  therefore,  he  is  constantly  lured  on 
by  seeing  something  above  him.  During  his  ascent 
he  gradually  becomes  inured  to  the  annoyance^  which 
belong  to  a  life  of  ambition.  By  the  time  that  he  has 
attained  the  highest  point,  he  has  become  patient  of 
labour  and  callous  to  abuse.  He  is  kept  constant  to 
his  vocation,  in  spite  of  all  its  discomforts,  at  first  by 
hope,  and  at  last  by  habit.  It  was  not  so  with  Bute. 
His  whole  puUic  life  lasted  little  more  than  two  years. 
On  the  day  on  which  he  became  a  politician  he  be- 
came a  cabinet  minister.  In  a  few  months  he  was, 
both  in  name  and  in  show,  chief  of  the  administration. 
Greater  than  he  had  been  he  could  not  be*  If  what 
he  already  possessed  was  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit, 
no  delusion  remained  to  entice  him  onward.  He  had 
been  cloyed  with  the  pleasures  of  ambidcm  before  he 
had  been  seasoned  to  its  pains.  His  habits  had  not 
been  such  as  were  likely  to  fortiff  his  mind  against 
obloquy  and  public  hatred.  He  bad  reached  his  forty- 
eighth  year  in  dignified  ease^  without  knowing,  by 
personal  experience,  what  it  was  to  be  ridiculed  and 
slandered.  All  at  once,  without  any  previous  initia- 
tion, he  had  found  himself  exposed  to  such  a  storm  of 
invective  and  satire  as  had  never  burst  on  the  head  of 
any  statesman.  The  emoluments  of  office  wei>e  now 
nothing  to  him  ;  for  he  had  just  succeeded  to  a  princely 
property  by  the  death  of  his  6ither-in-law»      All  the 
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honours  which  could  be  bestowed  on  him  he  had 
already  secured.  He  had  obtained  the  Garter  for 
himself,  and  a  British  peerage  for  his  son.  He  seems 
also  to  hare  imagined  that  by  quitting  the  treasury 
he  should  escape  from  danger  and  abuse  without  really 
resigning  power,  and  should  still  be  able  to  exercise  in 
private  supreme  influence  over  the  royal  mind. 

Whatever  may  have  been  his  motives,  he  retired. 
Fox  at  the  same  time  took  reAige  in  the  House  of 
Lords ;  and  George  Grenville  became  First  Lord  ^f 
the  Treasury  and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

We  believe  that  those  who  made  this  arrangement 
fully  intended  that  Grenville  should  be  a  mere  puppet 
in  the  hands  of  Bute ;  for  Grenville  was  as  yet  very 
imperfectly  known  even  to  those  who  had  observed  him 
long.     He  passed  for  a  mere  official  drudge ;  and  he 
had  all  the  industry,  the  minute  accuracy,  the  formality, 
the  tediousness,  which  belong  to  the  character.      But 
he  had  other  qualities  which  had  not  yet  shown  them- 
selves, devouring  ambition,  dauntless  courage,  selfcon- 
iidence  amounting  to  presumption,  and  a  temper  which 
could  not  endure  opposition.     He  was  not  disposed  to 
be  any  body's  tool ;  and  he  had  no  attachment,  polit- 
ical or  personal,  to  Bute.     The  two  men  had,  indeed, 
nothing  in  common,  except  a  strong  propensity  towards 
harsh  and  unpopular   courses.     Their  principles  were 
fundamentally  diiFerent.    Bute  was  a  Tory.    Grenville 
would  have  been  very  angry  with   any  person  who 
should  have  denied  his  claim  to  be  a  Whig.     He  was 
more  prone  to  tyrannical  measures  than    Bute ;  but 
he  loved  tyranny  only  when  disguised  under  the  forms 
of  constitutional  liberty.     He  mixed  up,  after  a  fash- 
ion then  not  very  unusual,  the  theories  of  the  repub- 
licans of  the  seventeenth  century  with  the  technical 
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maxims  of  English  law,  and  thus  succeeded  in  com- 
bining anarchical  speculation  with  arbitrary  practice. 
The  voice  of  the  people  was  the  voice  of  God ;  but 
the  only  legitimate  organ  through  which  the  voice  of 
the  people  could  be  uttered  was  the  Parliament  All 
power  was  from  the  people ;  but  to  the  Parliament  the 
whole  power  of  the  people  had  been  delegated.  No 
Oxonian  divine  had  ever,  even  in  the  years  which  im- 
mediately followed  the  Restoration,  demanded  for  the 
King  so  abject,  so  unreasoning  a  homage,  as  Grenville^ 
on  what  he  considered  as  the  purest  Whig  principles, 
demanded  for  the  Parliament.  As  he  wished  to  see 
the  Parliament  despotic  over  the  nation,  so  he  wished 
to  see  it  also  despotic  over  the  court.  In  his  view  the 
prime  minister,  possessed  of  the  confidence  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  ought  to  be  Mayor  of  the  Palace.  The 
King  was  a  mere  Childeric  or  Chilperic,  who  might 
well  think  himself  lucky  in  being  permitted  to  enjoy 
such  handsome  apartments  at  St.  Jameses,  and  so  fine 
a  park  at  Windsor. 

Thus  the  opinions  of  Bute  and  those  of  Grenville 
were  diametrically  opposed.  Nor  was  there  any  private 
friendship  between .  the  two  statesmen.  Grenville's 
nature  was  not  forgiving ;  and  he  well  remembered 
how,  a  few  months  before,  he  had  been  compelled  to 
yield  the  lead  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  Fox. 

We  are  inclined  to  think,  on  the  whole,  that  the 
worst  administration  wliich  has  governed  England 
since  the  Revolution  was  that  of  George  Grenville. 
His  public  acts  may  be  classed  under  two  heads,  out- 
rages on  the  liberty  of  the  people,  and  outrages  on  the 
dignity  of  the  crown. 

He  began  by  making  war  on  the  press.  John  Wilkes, 
member  of  Parliament   for   Aylesbury,   was  singled 
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out  for  persecution.  "Wilkes  had,  till  veiy  lately, 
been  known  cliiefly  as  one  of  the  most  profane,  licen- 
tious, and  agi^eeable  rakes  about  town.  He  was  a  man 
of  taste,  reading,  and  engaging  manners.  His  sprightly 
conversation  was  the  delight  of  green  rooms  and  tav- 
erns, and  pleased  even  grave  hearers  when  he  was  suf- 
ficiently under  restraint  to  abstain,  from  detailing  the 
particulars  of  his  amom*s,  and  &om  breaking  jests 
on  the  New  Testament.  His  expensive  debaucheries 
forced  him  to  have  recourse  to  the  Jews.  He  was 
soon  a  ruined  man,  and  determined  to  try  his  chauce 
as  a  political  adventurer.  In  parliament  he  did  not 
succeed.  His  speaking,  though  pert,  was  feeble,  and 
by  no  means  interested  his  hearei's  so  nmch  as  to  make 
them  forget  his  face,  whicli  was  so  hideous  that  the 
caricaturists  were  forced,  in  their  own  despite,  to  flatter 
him.  As  a  writer,  he  made  a  better  figure.  He  set 
up  a  weekly  paper,  called  the  North  Briton.  This  joniv 
nal,  written  with  some  pleasantry,  and  great  audacity 
and  impudence,  had  a  considerable  number  of  readers. 
Forty-four  numbers  had  been  published  when  Bute 
resigned ;  ana,  though  almost  every  number  had  con- 
tained matter  grossly  libellous,  no  prosecution  had  been 
instituted.  The  forty-fifth  number  was  innocent,  when 
compared  with  the  majority  of  those  which  liad  pre- 
ceded it,  and  indeed  contained  nothing  so  strong  as 
may  in  our  time  be  found  daily  in  the  leading  ai'ticles 
of  the  Times  and  Morning  Chronicle.  But  Grenville 
was  now  at  the  head  of  affairs.  A  new  spirit  had  been 
infiised  into  the  administration.  Authority  was  to  be 
upheld.  The  government  was  no  longer  to  be  braved 
with  impunity.  Wilkes  was  arrested  under  a  general 
warrant,  conveyed  to  the  Tower,  and  confined  there 
with  circumstances  of  unusual  severity.     His  papers 
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irere  seized,  and  carried  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 
These  harsh  and  illegal  measures  produced  a  violent 
outbreak  of  popular  rage,  which  was  soon  changed  to 
delight  and  exultation.  The  arrest  was  pronounced 
unlawful  by  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  in  which 
Chief  Justice  Pratt  presided,  and  the  prisoner  was  dis- 
charged. This  victory  over  the  government  was  cel- 
ebrated with  enthusiasm  both  in  London  and  in  tho 
cider  counties. 

While  the  ministers  were  daily  becoming  more  odi- 
ous to  the  nation,  they  were  doing  their  best  to  make 
themselves  also  odious  to  the  court.  They  gave  the 
King  plainly  to  understand  that  they  were  determined 
not  to  be  Lord  Bute's  creatures,  and  exacted  a  promise 
that  no  secret  adviser  should  have  access  to  the  royal 
ear.  They  soon  found  reason  to  suspect  that  this 
promise  had  not  been  observed.  They  remonstrated 
in  terms  less  respectful  than  their  master  had  been  ac- 
customed to  hear,  and  gave  him  a  fortnight  to  make  his 
choice  between  his  favourite  and  his  cabinet. 

George  the  Third  was  greatly  disturbed.  He  had 
but  a  few  weeks  before  exulted  in  his  deliverance  from 
the  yoke  of  the  great  Whig  connection.  He  had  even 
declared  that  his  honour  would  not  permit  him  ever 
again  to  admit  the  members  of  that  connection  into  his 
service.  He  now  found  that  he  had  only  exchanged 
one  set  of  masters  for  another  set  still  harsher  and  more 
imperious.  In  his  disti'ess  he  thought  on  Pitt.  From 
Pitt  it  was  possible  that  better  terms  might  be  obtained 
than  either  from  Grenville,  or  from  the  party  of  which 
Newcastle  was  the  head. 

Grenville,  on  his  return  from  an  excursion  into  the 
country,  repaired  to  Buckingham  House.  He  was 
astonished  to  find  at  the  entrance  a  chair,  the  shape  of 
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which  was  well  known  to  him,  and  indeed  to  all  Lon- 
don. It  was  distinguished  hy  a  large  boot,  made  for 
the  purpose  of  accommodating  the  great  Commoner's 
gouty  leg.  Grenville  guessed  the  whole.  His  brother- 
in-law  was  closeted  with  the  King.  Bute,  provoked  by 
what  he  considered  as  the  unfriendly  and  ungratefhl 
conduct  of  his  successors,  had  himself  proposed  that 
Pitt  should  be  summoned  to  the  palace. 

Pitt  had  two  audiences  on  two  successive  days. 
What  passed  at  the  first  interview  led  him  to  expect 
that  the  negotiation  would  be  brought  to  a  satis&ctory 
close  ;  but  on  the  morrow  be  found  the  King  less  com- 
plying. The  best  account,  indeed  the  only  trustworthy 
account  of  the  conference,  is  that  which  was  taken 
from  Pitt's  own  mouth  by  Lord  Hardwicke.  It  ap- 
pears that  Pitt  strongly  represented  the  importance  of 
conciliating  those  chiefs  of  the  Whig  party  who  had 
been  so  unhappy  as  to  incur  the  royal  displeasiure. 
They  had,  he  said,  been  the  most  constant  friends  of 
the  House  of  Hanover.  Their  power  was  great ;  they 
had  been  long  versed  in  pubUc  business.  If  they  were 
to  be  under  sentence  of  exclusion,  a  solid  administra- 
tion could  not  be  formed.  His  Majesty  could  not  bear 
to  think  of  putting  himself  into,  the  hands  of  those 
whom  he  had  recently  chased  from  his  court  with  the 
strongest  marks  of  anger.  "I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Pitt," 
he  said,  ^^  but  I  see  this  will  not  do.  My  honour  is 
concerned.  I  must  support  my  honour."  How  his 
Majesty  succeeded  in  supporting  his  honour,  we  shall 
soon  see. 

Pitt  retired,  and  the  King  was  reduced  to  request 
the  ministers,  whom  he  had  been  on  tlie  point  of  dis- 
carding, to  remain  in  office.  During*  the  two  years 
which  followed,  Grenville,  now  closely  leagued  with 
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the  Bedfords,  was  the  master  of  the  court ;  and  a  hard 
master  he  proTed.  He  knew  that  he  was  kept  in  place 
onl  J  because  there  was  no  choice  except  between  him- 
self and  the  Whigs.  That  under  any  circumstances 
the  Whigs  would  be  forgiven,  he  thought  impossible. 
The  late  attempt  to  get  rid  of  him  had  roused  his 
resentment ;  the  fidhire  of  that  attempt  had  liberated 
him  from  all  fear.  He  had  never  been  very  courtly. 
He  now  b^un  to  hold  a  language,  to  which,  since  the 
days  of  Comet  Joyce  and  President  Bradshaw,  no 
Bnglish  King  had  been  compelled  to  listen. 

In  one  matter,  indeed,  Grenville,  at  the  expense  of 
justice  and  liberty,  gratrfied  the  passions  of  the  court 
while  gratifying  his  own.  The  persecution  of  Wilkes 
was  eagerly  pressed.  He  had  written  a  parody  on 
Pope's  Essay  on  Man,  entitled  the  Essay  on  Woman, 
and  had  appended  to  it  notes,  in  ridicule  of  Wabnr- 
ton's  fcmons  Commentary.  This  composition  was  ex- 
ceedingly profligate,  but  not  more  so,  we  think,  than 
some  of  Pope's  own  works,  the  imitation  of  the  second 
satire  of  the  first  book  of  Horace,  for  example ;  and, 
to  do  Wilkes  justice,  he  had  not,  like  Pope,  given  his 
ribaldry  to  the  w<M*ld.  He  had  merely  printed  at  a 
private  press  a  veiy  small  number  of  copies,  which  he 
meant  to  present  to  some  of  his  boon  companions, 
whose  moials  were  in  no  more  danger  of  being  cor- 
rupted by  a  loose  book  than  a  negro  of  being  tanned 
by  a  warm  sun.  A  tool  of  the  government,  by  giving 
a  bribe  to  the  printer,  procured  a  copy  of  this  trash, 
and  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  the  ministers.  The  min- 
isters resolved  to  visit  Wilkes^s  oflence  against  decorum 
with  the  utmost  rigour  of  the  law.  What  share  piety 
and  respect  for  morals  had  in  dictating  this  resolution, 
our  readers  may  judge  from  the  &ct  that  no  person  was 
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more  eager  for  bringing  the  libertine  poet  to  punidh 
ment  than  Lord  March,  afterwards  Duke  of  Qneero- 
berry*  On  the  first  day  of  the  session  of  Parliament, 
the  book,  thus  disgracefully  obtained,  was  laid  on  the 
table  of  tlie  Lords  by  the  Earl  of  Sandwich,  whom  the 
Duke  of  Bedford's  interest  had  made  Secretary  of 
State.  The  unfortunate  author  had  not  the  slightest 
suspicion  that  his  licentious  poem  had  ever  been  seen, 
except  by  his  printer  and  by  a  few  of  his  dissipated 
companions,  till  it  was  produced  in  full  Pariiament 
Though  he  was  a  man  of  easy  temper,  ayerse  from 
danger,  and  not  very  susceptible  of  shame,  the  surprise, 
the  disgrace,  the  prospect  of  utter  ruin,  put  him  beside 
himself.  He  picked  a  quarrel  with  one  of  Lord  Bute's 
dependents,  fought  a  duel,  wa$  seriously  wounded,  and 
when  half  recovered,  fled  to  France.  His  enemies  had 
now  their  own  way  both  in  the  Parliament  and  in  the 
King's  BencL  He  was  censured,  expelled  from  the 
House  of  Commons,  outlawed*  His  works  were  or- 
dered to  be  burned  by  the  conmiou  hangman.  Yet 
was  the  multitude  still  true  to  him.  In  the  minds  even 
of  many  moral  and  religious  men,  his  crime  seemed 
li^t  when  compared  with  the  crime  of  his  accusen. 
The  conduct  of  Sandwich,  in  particular,  excited  nair 
versal  disgust  His  own  vices  were  notorious;  and, 
only  a  fortnight  before  he  laid  the  Essay  on  Woman 
before  the  House  of  Lords,  .he  had  been  drinking  and 
singing  loose  catches  with  WUkes  at  <xie  of  the  most 
dissolute  clubs  in  London.  Shortly  after  the  meeting 
iff  Parliament,  the  Beggar's  Opera  was  acted  at  Covent 
Gard^i  theatre.  When  Macheath  uttered  the  words — 
^^  That  Jemmy  Twitcher  should  peach  me  I  own  soi^ 
prised  me,"  —  pit,  boxes,  and  galleries,  burst  into  a 
roar  which   seemed  likely  to  bring  the  roof  down. 
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EVoiB  that  day  Sandwich  was  Qniyersally  known  by 
the  nickname  of  Jemmy  Twitcher.  The  ceremony  of 
burning  the  North  Briton  was  interrupted  by  a  riot. 
The  constables  were  beaten ;  the  paper  was  resoued ; 
and,  instead  of  it,  a  jack  boot  and  a  petticoat  were 
coounitted  to  the  flames.  Wilkes  had  instituted  an 
action  for  the  seizare  of  his  pap^s  against  the  Under- 
secretary of  State.  The  jury  gave  a  thousand  pounds 
damages.  But  neither  these  nor  any  other  indications 
of  public  feeling  had  power  to  move  Grenville,  He 
had  the  Parliament  with  him:  and,  according  to  his 
political  creed,  the  sense  of  the  nation  was  to  be  col* 
lected  from  the  Parliament  alone. 

Soon,  however,  he  found  reason  to  fear  that  even 
the  Parliament  might  &U  him.  On  the  question  of  tlie 
kjgality  of  general  warrants,  the  Opposition,  liaving 
on  its  side  all  sound  principles,  all  constitutional  au- 
iboritied,  and  the  voice  of  the  whole  nation,  mustered 
in  great  force,  and  waa  joined  by  many  who  did  not 
ordinarily  vote  against  the  government.  On  one  occa- 
aion  the  ministry,  in  a  very  full  House,  had  a  miyority 
of  only  fourteen  votes.  The  storm,  however,  blew 
over.  The  spirit  of  the  Opposition,  fixmi  whatever 
cause,  be^n  to  flag  at  the  moment  when  success 
seemed  ahnost  certain.  The  session  ended  without 
any  change.  Pitt,  whose  eloquence  had  shone  with  its 
usual  lustre  in  all  the  principal  debates,  and  whose 
popularity  was  greater  than  ever,  was  still  a  private 
0ian.  Orenville,  detested  alike  by  the  court  and  by 
the  people,  was  still  minister. 

As  soon  as  the  Houses  had  risen,  Grenville  took  a 
step  which  proved,  even  more  signally  than  any  of  his 
pttst  acts,  how  despotic,  how  acrimonious,  and  how 
fiearkss  hia  nature  was.    Among  the  gentlemen  not 
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ordinarily  opposed  to  the  government,  who,  on  the 
great  constitutional  question  of  general  warrants,  had 
voted  with  the  minority,  was  Henry  Conway,  brother 
of  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  a  brave  soldier,  a  tolerable 
speaker,  and  a  well-meaning,  though  not  a  wise  or 
vigorous  politician.  He  was  now  deprived  of  his  regi- 
ment, the  merited  reward  of  iaithfiil  and  galknt  service 
in  two  wars.  It  was  confidently  asserted  that  in  this 
violent  measure  the  King  heartily  concurred. 

But  whatever  pleasure  the  persecution  of  Wilkes,  or 
the  dismissal  of  Conway,  may  have  given  to  the  royal 
mind,  it  is  certain  that  his  Majesty's  aversion  to  his 
ministers  increased  day  by  day.  Grenville  was  as 
frugal  of  the  public  money  as  of  bis  own,  and  morose- 
ly refused  to  accede  to  the  King's  request,  l^at  a  few 
diousand  pounds  might  be  expended  in  buying  some 
open  fields  to  the  west  of  the  gardens  of  Buckingham 
House.  In  consequence  of  this  refusal,  the  fields  were 
soon  cov»^  with  buildings,  and  the  King  and  Queen 
were  overlooked  in  their  most  private  walks  by  the  up- 
per windows  of  a  hundred  houses.  Nor  was*  tliis  the 
worst.  Grenville  was  as  liberal  of  words  as  he  was 
sparing  of  guineas.  Instead  of  explaiifing  himself  in 
that  clear,  concise,  and  lively  manner,  which  alone 
could  win  the  attention  of  a  young  mind  new  to  busi- 
ness, he  spoke  in  the  closet  just  as  he  spoke  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  When  he  had  harangued  two 
hours,  he  looked  at  his  watch,  as  he  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  looking  at  the  dock  opposite  the  Speaker's 
chair,  apologised  for  the  length  of  his  ^discourse,  and 
then  went  on  for  an  hour  more.  The  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  can  cough  an  orator  down,  or  can 
walk  away  to  dinner;  and  they  were  by  no  means 
sparing  in  the  use  of  these  privileges  when  Grenville 
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was  on  his  legs.  But  the  poor  young  King  had  to 
endure  all  this  eloquence  with  mournful  civility.  To 
the  end  o£  his  life  he  continued  to  talk  with  horror  of 
Grenville's  orations. 

About  this  time  took  place  one  of  the  most  singular 
events  in  Pitt's  life.  There  was  a  certain  Sir  William 
Pynsent,  a  Somersetshire  baronet  of  Wliig  politics, 
who  had  been  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Commons  in 
the  days  of  Queen  Anne,  and  had  retired  to  rural 
privacy  when  the  Toxy  party,  towards  the  end  of  her 
reign,  obtained  the  ascendency  in  her  councils.  His 
mannei-s  were  eccentric.  His  morals  lay  under  very 
odious  imputations.  But  his  fidelity  to  his  political 
opinions  was  unalterable.  During  fifty  years  of  seclu- 
sion he  continued  to  brood  over  the  circumstances 
which  had  driven  him  tcom  public  life,  the  dismissal 
of  the  Whigs,  the  i)eace  of  Utrecht,  the  desertion  of 
our  allies.  He  now  thought  that  he  perceived  a  close 
analogy  between  the  well  remembered  events  of  his 
youth  and  the  events  which  he  had  witnessed  in  ex- 
treme old  age ;  between  the  disgrace  of  Marlborough 
and  the  disgrace  of  Pitt;  between  the  elevation  of 
Harley  and  the  elevation  of  Bute ;  between  the  treaty 
negotiated  by  St.  John  and  the  treaty  negotiated  by 
Bedford ;  between  the  wrongs  of  the  House  of  Austria 
in  1712  and  the  wrongs  of  the  House  of  Branden- 
burgh  in  1762.  This  &ncy  took  such  possession  of  the 
old  man's  mind  that  he  determined  to  leave  his  whole 
property  to  Pitt.  In  this  way  Pitt  unexpectedly  came 
into  possession  of  near  three  thousand  pounds  a  year« 
Nor  could  all  the  malice  of  his  enemies  find  any 
ground  for  reproach  in  the  transaction.  Nobody  could 
call  him  a  legacy  hunter.  Nobody  could  accuse  him 
of  seizing  that  to  which   others  had  a  better  claim. 
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For  he  had  never  in  his  life  seen  Sir  William ;  and 
Sir  William  had  left  no  relation  so  near  as  to  be  entided 
to  form  any  expectations  respecting  the  estate. 

The  fortunes  of  Pitt  seemed  to  flourish  ;  but  his 
health  was  worse  than  ever.  We  cannot  find  that, 
during  the  session  which  began  in  January  176t5,  he 
once  appeared  in  parliament.  He  remained  some 
months  in  profound  retirement  at  Hayes,  his  favour- 
ite villa,  scarcely  moving  except  fix)m  his  annchair  to 
his  bed,  and  from  his  bed  to  his  armchair,  and  often 
employing  his  wife  as  his  amanuensis  in  his  most  con- 
fidential correspondence.  Some  of  his  detractors  whis- 
pered that  his  invisibility  was  to  be  ascribed  quite  as 
much  to  affectation  as  to  gout.  In  truth  his  character, 
high  and  splendid  as  it  was,  wanted  simplicity.  With 
genius  which  did  not  need  the  aid  of  stage  tricks,  and 
with  a  spirit  which  should  have  been  far  above  them, 
he  had  yet  been,  through  life,  in  the  habit  of  practising 
them.  It  was,  therefore,  now  surmised  that,  having 
acquired  all  the  consideration  which  could  be  derived 
from  eloquence  and  from  great  services  to  the  state,  he 
had  determined  not  to  make  himself  cheap  by  often 
appearing  in  public,  but,  under  the  pretext  of  ill 
health,  to  surround  himself  with  mystery,  to  emerge 
only  at  long  intervals  and  on  momentous  occasions, 
and  at  other  times  to  deliver  his  oracles  only  to  a  few 
favoured  votaries,  who  were  suffered  to  make  pilgrim- 
ages to  his  shrine.  If  such  were  his  object,  it  was  for 
a  time  fiiUy  attained.  Never  was  the  magic  of  his 
name  so  powerful,  never  was  he  regarded  by  his  conn 
try  with  such  superstitious  veneration,  as  during  thi 
year  of  silence  and  seclusion. 

While  Pitt  was  thus  absent  from  Parliament,  Gren- 
nlle  proposed  a  measure  destined  to  produce  a  great 
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revolution,  the  effects  of  which  will  long  be  felt  by  the 
whole  human  race.  We  speak  of  the  act  for  imposing 
stamp  duties  on  the  North  American  colonies.  The 
plan  was  eminently  characteristic  of  its  author.  Every 
feature  of  the  parent  was  found  in  the  child.  A  timid 
statesman  would  have  shrunk  from  a  step,  of  which 
Walpole,  at  a  time  when  the  colonies  were  far  less 
powerful,  had  said  —  "  He  who  shall  propose  it  will  be 
a  much  bolder  man  than  I.*'  But  the  nature  of  Gren- 
ville  was  insensible  to  fear.  A  statesman  of  large 
views  would  have  felt  that  to  lay  taxes  at  Westminster 
on  New  England  and  New  York,  was  a  course  op- 
posed, not  indeed  to  the  letter  of  the  Statute  Book,  or 
to  any  decision  contained  in  the  Term  Reports,  but  to 
the  principles  of  good  government,  and  to  the  spirit  of 
the  constitution.  A  statesman  of  large  views  would 
also  have  felt  that  ten  times  the  estimated  produce  of 
the  American  stamps  would  have  been  dearly  purchased 
by  even  a  transient  quarrel  between  the  mother  coun- 
try and  the  colonies.  But  Gren ville  knew  of  no 
spirit  of  the  constitution  distinct  from  the  letter  of  the 
law,  and  of  no  national  intei*ests  except  those  which 
are  expressed  by  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence.  That 
his  policy  might  give  birth  to  deep  discontents  in  all 
the  provinces,  from  the  shore  of  the  Great  Lakes  to  the 
Mexican  sea ;  that  France  and  Spain  might  seize  the 
opportunity  of  revenge ;  that  the  empire  might  be  dis- 
membered ;  that  the  debt,  that  debt  with  the  amount  of 
wLich  he  perpetually  reproached  Pitt,  might,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  own  policy,  be  doubled ;  these  were  possi- 
bilities which  never  occurred  to  that  small,  sharp  mind. 
The  Stamp  Act  will  be  remembered  as  long  as  the 
globe  lasts.  But,  at  the  time,  it  attracted  much  less 
notice  in  this  country  than  another  Act  which  is  now 
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almost  utterly  forgotten.  The  King  fell  ill,  and  was 
thought  to  be  in  a  dangerous  state.  His  complaint, 
we  believe,  was  the  same  which,  at  a  later  period,  re- 
peatedly incapacitated  him  for  the  performance  of  his 
regal  functions.  The  heir  apparent  was  only  two  years 
old.  It  was  clearly  proper  to  make  provision  for  the 
administration  of  the  government,  in  case  of  a  minority. 
The  discussions  on  this  point  brought  the  quarrel  be- 
tween the  court  and  the  ministry  to  a  crisis.  The 
King  wished  to  be  intrusted  with  the  power  of  naming 
a  regent  by  will.  The  ministers  feared,  or  affected  to 
fear,  that,  if  this  power  were  conceded  to  him,  he 
would  name  the  Princess  Mother,  nay,  possibly  the 
Earl  of  Bute.  They,  therefore,  insisted  on  introducing 
into  the  bill  words  confining  the  King's  choice  to  the 
royal  family.  Having  thus  excluded  Bute,  they  urged 
the  King  to  let  them,  in  the  most  marked  manner,  ex- 
clude the  Princess  Dowager  also.  They  assured  him 
that  the  House  of  Commons  would  undoubtedly  strike 
her  name  out,  and  by  this  threat  they  wrung  from  him 
a  reluctant  assent.  In  a  few  days,  it  appeared  that 
the  representations  by  which  they  had  induced  the 
King  to  put  this  gross  and  public  affront  on  his  mother 
were  unfounded.  The  friends  of  the  Princess  in  the 
House  of  Commons  moved  that  her  name  should  be 
inserted.  The  ministers  could  not  decently  attack  the 
parent  of  their  master.  They  hoped  that  the  Opposi- 
tion would  come  to  their  help,  and  put  on  them  a  force 
to  which  they  would  gladly  have  yielded.  But  the 
majority  of  the  Opposition,  though  hating  the  Princess, 
hated  Grenville  more,  beheld  his  embarrassment  with 
delight,  and  would  do  nothing  to  extricate  him  from  it. 
The  Princess's  name  was  accordingly  placed  in  the  list 
of  persons  qualified  to  hold  the  regency. 
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The  King's  resentment  was  now  at  the  height.  The 
present  evil  seemed  to  him  more  intolerable  than  any 
other.  Even  the  junta  of  Whig  grandees  could  not 
treat  him  worse  than  he  had  been  treated  by  his  present 
ministers.  In  his  distress,  he  poured  out  his  whole 
heart  to  his  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Ciunberland.  The 
Duke  was  not  a  man  to  be  loved ;  but  he  was  eminent- 
ly a  man  to  be  trusted.  He  had  an  intrepid  temper,  a 
strong  understanding,  and  a  high  sense  of  honour  and 
duty.  As  a  general,  he  belonged  to  a  remarkable  class 
of  captains,  captains,  we  mean,  whose  &te  it  has  been 
to  lose  almost  all  the  battles  which  they  have  fought, 
and  yet  to  be  reputed  stout  and  skilful  soldiers.  Such 
captains  were  Coligni  and  William  the  Third.  We 
might,  perhaps,  add  Marshal  Soult  to  the  list.  The 
bravery  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  was  such  as  distin- 
guished him  even  among  the  princes  of  his  brave  house. 
The  indifference  with  which  he  rode  about  amidst  mus- 
ket balls  and  cannon  balls  was  not  the  highest  proof  of 
his  fortitude.  Hopeless  maladies,  horrible  surgical  op- 
erations, far  firom  unmanning  him,  did  not  even  discom- 
pose him.  With  courage,  he  had  the  virtues  which 
are  akin  to  courage.  He  spoke  the  truth,  was  open  in 
enmity  and  friendship,  and  upright  in  all  his  dealings. 
But  his  nature  was  hard;  and  what  seemed  to  him 
justice  was  rarely  tempered  with  mercy.  He  was, 
Lrefo^,  during  Lnj  fe.rs  one  of  the  ^ost  unpopo- 
lar  men  in  England.  The  severity  with  which  he 
had  treated  the  rebels  after  the  battle  of  CuUoden,  had 
gained  for  him  the  name  of  the  Butcher.  His  at-' 
tempts  to  introduce  into  the  army  of  England,  then  in 
a  most  disorderly  state,  the  rigorous  discipline  of  Pots- 
dam, had  excited  still  stronger  disgust.  Nothing  was 
too  bad  to  be  believed  of  him.     Many  honest  people 
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were  so  absurd  as  to  fancy  that,  if  he  were  left  Regent 
during  the  minority  of  his  nephews,  there  would  be 
another  smothering  in  the  Tower.  These  feelings, 
however,  had  passed  away.  The  Duke  had  been  liv- 
ing, during  some  years,  in  retirement.  The  EngKsh, 
full  of  animosity  against  the  Scots,  now  blamed  his 
Royal  Highness  only  for  having  left  so  many  Camerons 
and  Macphersons  to  be  made  gangers  and  customhouse 
officers.  He  was,  therefore,  at  present,  a  fevourite 
with  his  countrymen,  and  especially  with  the  inhabi- 
tants of  London. 

He  had  little  reason  to  love  the  King,  and  had 
shown  clearly,  though  not  obtriisively,  his  dislike  of 
the  system  which  had  lately  been  pursued.  But  he 
had  high  and  almost  romantic  notions  of  the  dntr 
which,  as  a  prince  of  the  blood,  he  owed  to  the  head 
of  his  house.  He  determined  to  extricate  his  nephew 
.from  bondage,  and  to  eflect  a  reconciliation  between 
the  Whig  party  and  the  throne,  on  terms  honourable 
to  both. 

In  this  mind  he  set  off  for  Hayes,  and  was  admitted 
to  Pitt's  sick  room ;  for  Pitt  would  not  leave  his  cham- 
ber, and  would  not  communicate  with  any  messenger 
of  inferior  dignity.  And  now  began  a  long  series  of 
errors  on  Ifae  part  of  the  illustrious  statesman,  errors 
which  involved  his  countrv  in  difficulties  and  distresses 
more  serious  even  than  those  from  which  his  genius 
had  formerly  rescued  her.  His  language  was  haughty, 
unreasonable,  almost  unintelligible.  The  only  thing 
which  could  be  discerned  through  a  cloud  of  vague  and 
not  very  gracious  phrases,  was  that  hi*,  would  not  at 
that  moment  take  office.  The  truth,  we  believe,  was 
this.  Lord  Temple,  who  was  Pitt's  evil  genius,  had 
just  formed  a  new  scheme  of  politics.     Hatred  of  Bute 
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and  of  tlie  Princess  had,  it  should  seem,  taken  entire 
possession  of  Temple's  soul.  He  had  quarrelled  with 
his  brother  George,  because  George  had  been  conijected 
with  Bute  and  the  Princess.  Now  that  George  ap- 
peared to  be  the  enemy  of  Bute  and  of  the  Princess, 
Temple  was  eager  to  bring  about  a  general  familj 
reconciliation.  The  three  brothers,  as  Temple,  Greu- 
\dlle,  and  Pitt,  were  popularly  called,  might  make  a 
ministry,  without  leaning  for  aid  either  on  Bute  or  on 
the  Whig  connection.  With  such  views.  Temple  used 
all  his  influence  to  dissuade  Pitt  from  acceding  to  the 
propositions  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.  Pitt  was 
not  convinced.  But  Temple  had  an  influence  over  him 
such  as  no  other  person  had  ever  possessed.  They  were 
very  old  friends,  very  near  relations.  If  Pittas  talents 
and  fame  had  been  useful  to  Temple,  Temple's  purse  had 
formerly,  in  times  of  great  need,  been  usefiil  to  Pitt. 
They  had  never  been  parted  in  politics.  Twice  they  had 
come  into  the  cabinet  together ;  twice  they  had  lefl  it 
together.  Pitt  could  not  bear  to  think  of  taking  office 
without  his  chief  ally.  Yet  he  felt  that  he  was  doing 
wrong,  that  he  was  throwing  away  a  great  opportunity 
of  serving  his  country.  The  obscure  and  unconciliatory 
style  of  the  answers  which  he  returned  to  the  overtures 
of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  may  be  ascribed  to  the 
embarrassment  and  vexation  of  a  mind  not  at  peace 
with  itself.  It  is  said  that  he  mournfully  exclaimed 
to  Temple, 

"  Extiiu(ti  te  meque,  soror,  populumque,  patresque 
SidoDios,  urbemque  ttiam/' 

The  prediction  was  but  too  just. 

Finding  Pitt  impracticable,  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land advised  the  King  to  submit  to  necessity,  and  to 
keep  Grenville  and  the  Bedfords.     It  was,  indeed,  not 
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a  time  at  which  offices  could  safelj  he  left  vacant 
The  unsettled  state  of  the  government  had  produced 
a  general  relaxation  through  all  the  departments  of 
the  public  service.  Meetings,  which  at  another  time 
would  have  been  harmless,  now  turned  to  riots,  and 
rapidly  rose  almost  to  the  dignity  of  rebellions.  The 
Houses  of  Parliament  were  blockaded  by  the  Spital- 
fields  weavers.  Bedford  House  was  assailed  on  aU 
sides  by  a  ftirious  rabble,  and  was  strongly  garrisoned 
with  horse  and  foot.  Some  people  attributed  these  dis- 
turbances to  the  friends  of  Bute,  and  some  to  the  friends 
of  Wilkes.  But,  whatever  might  be  the  cause,  the  ef- 
fect was  general  insecurity.  Under  such  circumstances 
the  King  had  no  choice.  With  bitter  feelings  of  mor- 
tification, he  informed  the  ministers  that  he  meant  to 
retain  them. 

They  answered  by  demanding  from  him  a  promise 
on  his  royal  word  never  more  to  consult  Lord  Bute. 
The  promise  was  given.  They  then  demanded  some- 
thing more.  Lord  Bute's  brother,  Mr.  Mackenzie,  held 
a  lucrative  office  in  Scotland.  Mr.  Mackenzie  must  be 
dismissed.  The  King  replied  that  the  office  had  been 
given  under  very  peculiar  circumstances,  and  that  he 
had  promised  never  to  take  it  away  while  he  lived. 
Grenville  was  obstinate ;  and  the  King,  with  a  very 
bad  grace,  yielded. 

The  session  of  Parliament  was  over.  The  triumph 
of  the  ministers  was  complete.  The  King  was  almost 
as  much  a  prisoner  as  Charles  the  First  had  been,  when 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Such  were  the  fruits  of  the  pol- 
icy which,  only  a  few  months  before,  was  represented 
as  having  for  ever  secured  the  throne  against  the  dicta 
tion  of  insolent  subjects. 

His  Majesty's   natural    resentment  showed  itself  in 
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every  look  and  word.  In  his  extremity  he  looked 
wistfully  towards  that  Whig  connection,  once  the  ob- 
ject of  his  dread  and  hati*ed.  The  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, who  had  been  treated  with  such  unjustifiable 
harshness,  had  lately  died,  and  had  been  succeeded  by 
his  son,  who  was  still  a  boy.  The  King  condescended 
to  express  his  regret  for  what  had  pass^,  and  to  invite 
the  young  Duke  to  court.  The  noble  youth  came, 
attended  by  his  uncles,  and  was  received  with  marked 
graciousness. 

This  and  many  other  symptoms  of  the  same  kind 
irritated  the  ministers.  They  had  still  in  store  for 
their  sovereign  an  insult  which  would  have  provoked 
his  grandfather  to  kick  them  out  of  the  room,  Gren- 
ville  and  Bedford  demanded  an  audience  of  him,  and 
read  him  a  remonstrance  of  many  pages,  which  they 
had  drawn  up  with  great  care.  His  Majesty  was  ac- 
cused of  breaking  his  word,  and  of  treating  his  advisers 
with  grass  un^mess.  The  Princess  was  mentioned  m 
language  by  no  means  eulogistic.  Hints  were  thrown 
out  that  Bute's  head  was  in  danger.  The  King  was 
plainly  told  that  he  must  not  continue  to  show,  as  he 
had  done,  that  he  disliked  the  situation  in  which  he  was 
placed,  that  he  must  frown  upon  the  Opposition,  that 
he  must  carry  it  fair  towards  his  ministers  in  public. 
He  several  times  interrupted  the  reading,  by  declaring 
that  he  had  ceased  to  hold  any  communication  with 
Bute.  But  the  ministers,  disregarding  his  denial,  went 
on ;  and  the  King  listened  in  silence,  almost  choked  by 
rage.  When  they  ceased  to  read,  he  merely  made  a 
gesture  expressive  of  his  wish  to  be  lefl  alone.  He 
afterwards  owned  that  he  thought  he  should  have  gone 
into  a  fit. 

Driven  to  despair,  he  again  had  recoui'se  to  the  Duke 
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of  Cumberland;  and  the  Dake  of  Cmaberland  again 
had  recourse  to  Pitt.  Pitt  was  really  desirous  to 
undertake  the  direction  of  affairs,  and  owned,  with 
many  dutiful  expressions,  that  the  terms  offered  by 
the  King  were  all  tiliat  any  subject  could  desire*  But 
Temple  was  impracticable  ;  and  Pitt,  with  great  regret, 
declared  that  he  could  not,  without  the  concurrence  of 
his  brother-in-law,  undertake  tlie  administration. 

The  Duke  now  saw  only  one  way  of  delivering  his 
nephew.  An  administration  must  be  formed  of  the 
Whigs  in  opposition,  without  Pitt's  lielp.  The  diffi- 
culties seemed  almost  insuperable.  Death  and  de- 
sertion had  grievously  thinned  the  ranks  of  the  party 
lately  supreme  in  the  state.  Those  among  whom  the 
Duke's  choice  lay  might  be  divided  into  two  classes, 
men  too  old  for  important  offices,  and  men  who  had 
never  been  in  any  important  office  before.  The  cab- 
inet must  be  composed  of  broken  invalids  or  of  raw 
recruits. 

This  was  an  evil,  yet  not  an  unmixed  evil.  If  the 
new  Whig  statesmen  had  little  experience  in  business 
and  debate,  they  were,  on  the  other  hand,  pure  from 
the  taint  of  that  political  immorality  which  had  deeply 
infected  their  predecessors.  Long  prosperity  had  cor- 
rupted that  great  party  which  had  expelled  the  Stuarts, 
limited  the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown,  and  curbed  the 
intolerance  of  the  Hierarchy.  Adversity  had  already 
produced  a  salutary  effect.  On  the  day  of  the  acces- 
sion of  George  the  Third,  the  ascendency  of  the  Whig 
party  terminated ;  and  on  that  day  the  puiification  of 
the  Whig  party  began.  The  rising  chiefe  of  that  party 
were  men  of  a  very  different  sort  from  Sandys  and 
Winnington,  from  Sir  William  Yonge  and  Hemy  Fox. 
They  were  men  worthy  to  have  charged  by  the  side  of 
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Hampden  at  Chalgrove,  or  to  have  exchanged  the  last 
embraoe  with  Rossell  on  the  scaffold  in  Lincoln^s  Inn 
Fidds.  They  carried  into  politics  the  same  high  prin- 
ciples of  virtue  which  regolated  their  private  dealings, 
nor  woold  they  stoop  to  promote  even  the  noblest  and 
most  salutary  ends  by  means  which  honour  and  (Probity 
condemn.  Such  men  were  Lord  John  Cavendish,  Sir 
George  Savile,  and  others  whom  we  hold  in  honour  as 
the  second  founders  of  the  Whig  party,  as  the  restorers 
of  its  pristine  health  and  energy  after  half  a  century 
of  degeneracy. 

The  chief  of  this  respectable  band  was  the  Marquess 
of  Bockingham,  a  man  of  splendid  fortune,  excellent 
sense,  and  stainless  character.  He  was  indeed  nervous 
to  such  a  degree  that,  to  the  veiy  close  of  his-  life,  he 
never  rose  without  great  reluctance  and  embarrassment 
to  address  the  House  of  Lords.  But,  though  not  a 
great  orator,  he  had  in  a  high  degree  some  of  the  qual- 
ities of  a  statesman.  He  chose  his  firiends  well ;  and 
be  had,  in  an  eztmordinary  degree,  the  art  of  attach* 
ing  them  to  him  by  ties  of  the  most  honourable  kind. 
The  cheerful  fideli^  with  which  Aey  adhered  to  him 
through  many  years  of  almost  hopeless  opposition  was 
less  admirable  than  the  disinterestedness  and  delicacy 
which  they  showed  when  he  rose  to  power. 

We  axe  inclined  to  think  that  the  use  and  the  abuse 
of  party  cannot  be  better  illuslarated  than  by  a  parallel 
between  two  powerfol  connections  of  that  time,  the 
Rockinghams  and  the  Bedfords*  The  Rockingham 
party  was,  in  our  view,  exactly  what  a  party  should 
be.  It  consisted  of  men  bound  together  by  common 
ofHnions,  by  common  public  objects,  by  mutual  esteem. 
That  they  desired  to  obtain,  by  honest  and  consti- 
titf<*"#l  meana»  the  directmn  of  a&iiy  they  openly 
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ayowed.  But,  though  oft^i  invited  to  accept  the  hon- 
ours and  emoluments  of  office,  thej  steadily  refosed  to 
do  so  on  any  c<mditions  inconsistent  with  thdr  princi- 
ples. The  Bedford  party,  as  a  party,  had,  as  fiir  as 
we  can  discoyer,  no  principle  whatever.  lUgby  and 
Sandwich  wanted  pubUc  money,  and  thought  that  they 
should  fetch  a  higher  price  jointly  than  singly.  They 
therefore  acted  in  concert,  and  prevailed  on  a  much 
more  important  and  a  much  better  man  than  them- 
selves to  act  with  them. 

It  was  to  Rockingham  that  the  Duke  of  Cumberland 
now  had  recourse.  The  Marquess  consented  to  take 
the  treasury.  Newcastle,  so  long  the  reoi^nized  chief 
of  the  Whigs,  could  not  well  be  excluded  from  the 
ministry.  He  was  appointed  keeper  of  the  privy  seal 
A  very  honest  clear-headed  coimtry  gentleman,  of  the 
name  of  Dowdeswell,  became  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer. General  Conway,  who  had  served  under  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  was  strongly  attached  to 
his  royal  highness,  was  made  Secretary  of  State,  with 
the  lead  in  the  House  of  Commons.  A  great  Whig 
noUeman,  in  the  prime  of  manhood,  firom  whom  much 
was  at  that  time  expected,  Augustus  Duke  of  Grafton, 
was  the  other  Secretary. 

The  oldest  man  living  could  remember  no  govern- 
ment so  weak  in  oratorical  talents  and  in  official  expe- 
rience. The  general  opinion  was,  that  the  ministeis 
might  hold  office  during  the  recess,  but  that  the  fixst 
day  of  debate  in  Parliament  would  be  the  last  day  of 
theii'  power.  Cbarles  Townshend  was  asked  what  he 
thought  of  the  new  administration.  ^^  It  is,"  said  he, 
^^ mere  lutestring;  pretty  summer  wear.  It  will  never 
do  for  the  winter." 

At  this  conjuncture  Lord  Rockingham  had  the  wit- 
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dom  to  discern  the  Talne,  and  secure  the  aid,  of  an 
ally,  who,  to  eloqaence  surpassing  the  eloquence  of 
Pitt^  and  to  industry  which  shamed  the  industry  of 
Grenville,  united  an  amplitude  of  comprehension  to 
which  nather  Pitt  nor  Grenville  could  lay  claim.  A 
young  Irishman  had,  some  time  before,  come  over  to 
push  his  fortune  in  London.  He  had  written  much 
for  the  booksellers ;  but  he  was  best  known  by  a  little 
treatise,  in  which  the  style  and  reasoning  of  Boling- 
broke  were  mimicked  with  exquisite  skill,  and  by  a 
theory,  of  more  ingenuity  than  soundness,  touching 
the  pleasures  which  we  receive  from  the  objects  of 
taste.  He  had  also  attained  a  high  reputation  as  a 
talker,  and  was  regarded  by  the  men  of  letters  who 
supped  together  at  the  Turk's  Head  as  the  only  match 
in  conversation  for  Dr.  Johnson.  He  now  became 
private  secretary  to  Lord  Rockingham,  and  was 
brought  into  Parliament  by  his  patron's  influence. 
These  arrangements,  indeed,  were  not  made  without 
some  difficulty.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle,  who  was 
always  meddling  and  chattering,  adjured  the  first  lord 
of  the  treasoiy  to  be  on  his  guard  against  this  adven- 
turer, whose  real  name  was  O'Bourke,  and  whom  his 
grace  knew  to  be  a  wild  Irishman,  a  Jacobite,  a  Papist, 
a  concealed  Jesuit.  Lord  Rockingham  treated  the 
calumny  as  it  deserved;  and  the  Whig  party  was 
strengthened  and  adorned  by  the  accession  of  Edmund 
Burke. 

The  party,  indeed,  stood  in  need  of  accessions ;  for 
it  sustained  about  this  time  an  almost  irreparable  loss. 
The  Duke  of  Cimiberland  had  formed  the  government, 
and  was  its  main  support.  His  exalted  rank  and  great 
name  in  some  degree  balanced  the  iame  of  Pitt.  As 
between  the  Whigs  and  the  Court)  he  held  a 
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place  which  no  other  person  could  fill.  The  strength 
of  his  character  supplied  that  whioh  was  the  chief 
defect  €£  the  new  ministry.  Conway,  in  particular, 
who,  with  excellent  iatentions  and  respectable  talents, 
was  the  most  dependent  and  irresolute  of  human  be- 
ings, drew  from  the  counsels  of  that  masculine  mind  a 
determination  not  his  own*  Before  the  meeting  of 
Parliament  the  Duke  suddenly  died.  His  death  was 
generally  regarded  as  the  signal  of  great  t]x>uble8,  and 
on  this  account,,  as  well  as  from  respect  for  his  personal 
qualities,  was  greatly  lamented.  It  was  remarked  that 
the  mourning  in  London  was  the  most  g^eral  ever 
known,  and  was  both  deeper  and  longer  than  the  Oar 
zette  had  prescribed. 

In  the  mean  time,  every  mail  from  America  brought 
alarming  tidings.  .  The  crop  whioh  GrenviUe  had  sown 
his  successors  had  now  to  reap.  The  colonies  were  in 
a  state  bordering  on  rebellion.  The  stampe  were 
burned.  The  revenue  officers  were  tarred  and  feath* 
ered.  All  traffic  between  the  discontented  provinces 
and  the  mother  country  was  interrupted.  The  Ex- 
change of  London  was  in  dismay.  Half  the  firms  of 
Bristol  and  Liver|)ool  were  threatened  with  hade- 
ruptcy.  In  Leeds,  Manchester,  Nottingham,  it  was 
said  that  three  artisans  out  of  every  ten  had  been 
turned  adrift.  Civil  war  seemed  to  be  at  hand ;  and 
it  could  not  be  doubted  that,  if  once  the  British  nation 
were  divided  against  itself,  France  and  Spain  would 
soon  take  part  in  the  quarrel. 

l*hree  courses  were  open  to  the  ministers.  The 
first  was  to  enforce  the  Stamp  Act  by  the  sword. 
This  was  the  course  on  which  the  King,  and  Orenville, 
whom  the  King  hated  beyond  all  living  men,  were 
alike  bent.     The  natures  of  both  were  arbitrary  and 
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gtaUbom.  They  resembled  each  other  so  much  that 
they  could  nenrer  be  friends ;  bat  they  resembled  each 
other  abo  so  much  that  they  saw  almost  all  important 
practical  qaestions  in  the  same  point  of  view.  Neither 
of  them  would  bear  to  be  governed  by  the  other ;  but 
they  were  perfecdy  agreed  as  to  iht  best  way  of  gov- 
erning the  people. 

Another  course  was  that  whidb  Pitt  recommended. 
H/B  held  that  the  British  Paiiiament  was  not  constitu- 
tionally  competent  to  pass  a  law  for  taxing  the  colo- 
nies. He  therefore  considered  the  Stamp  Act  as 
a  nnUily,  as  a  docoment  of  no  more  validity  than 
Charles's  writ  of  shipmoney,  or  James's  proclamation 
dispensing  with  the  penal  laws.  '  This  doctrine  se^ns 
to  as,  we  must  own,  to  be  altogether  untenable. 

Between  these  extreme  courses  lay  a  third  way. 
The  opinion  €£  the  most  judicious  and  temperate 
atatesmen  of  those  tunes  was  that  the  British  constito- 
tion  had  set  no  limit  whatever  to  the  legislative  power 
of  the  British  King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  over  the 
whole  British  Empire.  Parliament,  they  held,  was 
legally  competent  to  tax  America,  as  Parliament  was 
legally  competent  to  commit  any  (^er  act  of  folly  or 
wickedness,  to  confiscate  the  property  of  all  the  mer- 
ehants  in  Lombard  Street,  or  to  attaint  any  man  in 
the  kingdom  of  high  treason,  without  examining  wit- 
nesses against  him,  or  hearing  him  in  his  own  defence. 
The  most  atrocious  act  of  confiscation  or  of  attainder 
is  just  as  valid  an  act  as  the  Toleration  Act  or  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act.  But  firom  acts  of  confiscation 
and  acts  of  attainder  lawgivers  are  bound,  by  every 
obligation  of  morality,  systematically  to  refrain.  In 
the  same  manner  ought  the  British  legislature  to  re- 
frain from  taxing  the  American  colonies.     The  Stamp 
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Act  was  indefensible,  not  because  it  was  beyond  the 
constitutional  competence  of  Parliament,  but  becaiue 
it  was  unjust  and  imffolitic,  sterile  of  revenue,  and 
fertile  of  discontents.  These  sound  doctrines  were 
adopted  by  Lord  Rockingliam  and  his  colleagues,  and 
were,  during  a  long  course  of  years,  inculcated  by 
Burke,  in  orations,  some  of  which  will  last  as  long  as 
the  English  language. 

The  winter  came ;  the  Parliament  met ;  and  the 
state  of  the  colonies  instantly  became  the  subject  of 
fiercd  contention.  Pitt,  whose  health  had  been  some- 
what restored  by  the  waters  of  Bath,  reappeared  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and,  with  ardent  and  pftthetic 
eloquence,  not  only'  condemned  the  Stamp  Act,  but 
applauded  the  resistance  of  Massachusetts  and  Vir- 
ginia, and  vehemently  maintained,  in  defiance,  we 
must  say,  of  all  reason  and  of  all  authority,  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  British  constitution,  the  supreme  legis- 
lative power  does  not  include  the  power  to  tax.  The 
language  of  Grenville,  on  the  other  hand,  was  such 
as  Strafford  might  have  used  at  the  council  table  of 
Charles  the  First,  when  news  came  of  the  resistance 
to  the  litui^  at  Edinburgh.  The  colonists  were 
traitors ;  those  who  excused  them  were  little  better. 
Frigates,  mortars,  bayonets,  sabres,  were  the  proper 
remedies  for  such  distempers. 

The  ministers  occupied  an  intermediate  position; 
they  proposed  to  declare  that  the  legislative  authority 
of  the  British  Parliament  over  the  whole  Empire  was 
in  all  cases  supreme  ;  and  they  proposed,  at  the  same 
time,  to  repeal  the  Stamp  Act.  To  the  former  measure 
Pitt  objected ;  but  it  was  carried  with  scarcely  a  dis- 
sentient voice.  The  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  Pitt 
strongly  supported ;  but  against  the  Government  was 
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arrayed  a  formidable  assemblage  of  opponents.  Gren- 
ville  and  the  Bedfords  were  furious.  Temple,  who 
had  now  allied  himself  closelj  with  his  brother,  and 
separated  himself  from  Pitt,  was  no  despicable  enemy. 
This,  however,  was  not  the  worst.  The  ministry  was 
without  its  natural  strength.  It  had  to  struggle,  not 
only  against  its  avowed  enemies,  but  against  the  in- 
sidious hostili^  of  the  King,  and  of  a  set  of  persons 
who,  about  thL3  time,  began  to  be  designated  as  the 
King's  fiiends. 

The  character  of  this  fiu^tion  has  been  drawn  by 
Burke  with  even  more  than  his  usual  force  and  vi- 
vacity. Those  who  know  how  strongly,  through  his 
whole  life,  his  judgment  was  biassed  by  his  passions, 
may  not  unnaturally  suspect  that  he  has  left  us  rather 
a  caricature  than  a  likeness ;  and  yet  there  is  scarcely, 
in  the  whole  portrait,  a  single  touch  of  which  the 
fidelity  is  not  proved  by  &cts  of  unquestionable  au- 
thenticity. 

^  The  public  generally  regarded  the  King's  friends  as 
a  body  of  which  Bute  was  the  directing  soul.  It  was 
to  no  purpose  that  the  Earl  professed  to  have  done 
with  politics,  that  he  absented  himself  year  after  year 
from  the  levee  and  the  drawing-room,  that  he  went  to 
the  north,  that  he  went  to  Rome.  The  notion  that,  in 
some  inexplicable  manner,  he  dictated  all  the  measures 
of  the  court,  was  fixed  in  the  minds,  not  only  of  the 
multitude,  but  of  some  who  had  good  opportunities  of 
obtaining  information,  and  who  ought  to  have  been 
superior  to  vulgar  prejudices.  Our  own  belief  is  that 
these  suspicions  were  unfounded,  and  that  he  ceased  to 
have  any  communication  with  the  King  on  political 
matters  some  time  before  the  dismissal  of  George  Gren- 
ville.     The  supposition  of  Bute's  influence  is,  indeed. 
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by  JQO  means  necessary  to  explain  the  phsenomena. 
Tfae  King,  in  1766,  was  no  longer  the  ignorant  and 
inexperienced  boy  who  had,  in  1760,  been  managed 
by  his  mother  and  his  Groom  of  the  Stole.  He  had, 
during  several  years,  observed  the  struggles  of  parties, 
and  conferred  daily  on  high  questions  of  state  with 
able  and  experiesiccd  politicians.  His  way  of  life  had 
developed  his  onderatanding  and  character.  He  was 
now  no  longer  a  puppet,  but  had  very  decided  opinions 
both  of  men  and  things.  Nothing  could  be  more  nat- 
ural than  that  he  should  have  high  notions  of  his  own 
prerogatives,  should  be  impatient  of  opposition,  and 
should  wish  all  public  men  to  be  detached  from  each 
other  and  dependent  on  himself  alone ;  nor  could  any- 
thing be  more  natural  than  that,  in  the  state  in  which 
the  political  world  then  was,  he  should  find  instruments 
fit  for  his  purposes. 

Thus  sprang  into  existence  and  into  note  a  reptile 
species  of  politicians  never  before  and  never  since 
known  in  our  country.  These  men  disclaimed  all 
political  ties,  except  those  whidb  bound  them  to  the 
throne.  Thc^  were  wiHing  to  coalesce  with  any  party, 
to  abandon  any  party,  to  undermine  any  party,  to 
assault  any  party,  at  a  moment's  notice.  To  them, 
all  administrations,  and  all  oppositions  were  the  same. 
They  regarded  Bute,  Grenville,  Rockingham,  Pitt, 
without  one  sentiment  either  of  predilection  or  of  aver- 
sion. They  were  the  King's  fiiends.  It  is  to  be 
obseorved  that  this  firiendship  implied  no  personal  in- 
timacy. These  people  had  never  lived  with  their 
master  as  Dodington  at  one  time  lived  with  his  father, 
or  as  Sheridan  afterwards  lived  with  his  son.  They 
never  hunted  with  him  in  the  morning,  or  played  cards 
with  him  in  the  evening,  never  sliared  his  mutton  or 
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walked  with  him  among  his  tomips.  Onlj  one  or 
two  of  them  ever  saw  his  &ce,  except  on  public  days. 
The  whole  hand,  however,  always  had  early  and  ac- 
curate information  as  to  his  personal  inclinations. 
These  people  were  never  high  in  the  administration. 
They  were  generally  to  be  found  in  places  of  mach 
emolument,  little  labour,  and  no  responsibility ;  and 
these  places  they  continued  to  occupy  securely  while 
the  cabinet  was  six  or  seven  times  reconstructed. 
Their  peculiar  business  was  not  to  support  the  minis- 
try against  the  opposition,  but  to  support  the  King 
against  the  ministry.  Whenever  his  Majesty  was  in- 
duced to  give  a  reluctant  assent  to  the  introduction 
of  some  bill  which  his  constitutional  advisers  regarded 
as  necessary,  his  friends  in  tlie  House  of  Commons 
were  sure  to  speak  against  it,  to  vote  against  it,  to 
throw  in  its  way  every  obstruction  compatible  with 
the  forms  of  Parliament.  If  his  Majesty  found  it 
necessary  to  admit  into  his  closet  a  Secretary  of  State 
or  a  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  whom  he  disliked,  his 
friends  were  sure  to  miss  no  opportunity  of  thwarting 
and  humbling  the  obnoxious  minister.  In  return  for 
these  services,  the  King  covered  them  with  his  pro- 
tection. It  was  to  no  purpose  that  his  responsible 
servants  complained  to  him  that  they  were  daily 
betrayed  and  impeded  by  men  who  were  eating 
the  bread  of  the  government.  He  sometimes  justi- 
fied the  offenders,  sometimes  excused  them,  some- 
times owned  that  they  were  to  blame,  but  said  that 
he  must  take  time  to  consider  whether  he  could  part 
with  them.  He  never  would  turn  them  out;  and, 
while  every  thing  else  in  the  state  was  constantly 
changing,  these  sycophants  seemed  to  have  a  life  es- 
tate in  dieir  offices. 
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It  was  well  known  to  th^  King's  friends  that,  thougb 
bis  Majesty  had  consented  to  the  repeal  of  Stamp  Ad, 
he  had  consented  with  a  yerj  bad  grace,  and  that 
though  he  had  o^gorlj  welcomed  the  Whigs,  when,  in 
his  extreme  need  and  at  his  earnest  entreaty,  they  had 
undertaken  to  free  him  from  an  insupportable  yol^e,  he 
had  by  no  means  got  over  his  early  prejudices  against 
his  deliyerers.  The  ministers  soon  found  that,  while 
they  were  encountered  in  front  by  the  whole  force  ot 
a  strong  (^position,  their  near  was  assailed  by  a  large 
body  of  those  whom  they  had  regarded  as  anziliarieB. 

Nevertheless,  Lord  Hockiogham  and  his  adherents 
went  on  resolutely  with  the  bill  for  r^ealing  the 
Stamp  Act.  They  had  on  their  side  all  the  manuiao- 
turing  and  commercial  interfssts  of  the  realm.  In 
the  debates  the  govemoiient  was  powesfully  supported. 
Two  ffreat  orators  and  statesmen,  belonmnff  to  two 
differeSlenemtions,  repe,.tecUy  put  far^  lu  their 
powers  in  defence  of  the  bill.  The  House  of  Com- 
mons heard  Pitt  for  the  last  time,  and  Buxke  &r  the 
first  time,  and  was  in  doubt  to  which  of  them  the  palm 
of  eloquence  should  be  assigned.  Jt  was  indeed  a 
splendid  si^iset  and  a  splendid  dawn. 

For  a  time  the  event  seemed  doubtfri).  In  several 
divisions  the  ministers  were  hard  pressed.  On  one 
occasion,  not  less  than  twdve  of  the  King's  fiiendst  all 
men  in  office,  voted  against  the  gov<^:fiQ}kent.  It  was 
to  no  purpose  that  Lcnrd  Rockingham  iremonstrated 
with  the  King.  His  Majesty  confessed  that  there  was 
g;round  for  complaint^  but  hoped  tbf|t  gmtl^  means 
would  bring  the  mutineers  to  a  better  mind*  If  they 
persisted  in  their  misconduct,  he  would  dismiss  them. 

At  length  the  decisive  day  arrived.  The  gallery, 
the  lobby,  the  Court  of  Requests,  the  staircases,  w^« 
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crowded  with  merchants  &om  all  the  great  ports  of  the 
island.  The  debate  lasted  till  long  after  midnight.  On 
the  division  the  ministers  had  a  great  majority.  The 
dread  of  crril  war,  and  the  outcry  of  all  the  trading 
towns  of  the  kingdom^  had  been  too  strong  for  the 
combined  etreDgth  of  the  coort  and  the  opposition. 

It  was  in  the  first  dim  twilight  of -a  Fefamaiy  momr 
iDg  that  the  doors  were  thrown  open,  and  that  the 
uhieb  ^  the  hostile  parties  showed  themselTos  to  the 
mnltitode.  Conway  was  received  with  lond  applause. 
But,  when  Pitt  appeared,  all  eyes  were  &ced  on  him 
alond.  All  hats  were  in  the  air.  Lond  and  long 
huizas  accompanied  him  to  his  chair,  and  a  train  of 
admiien  escorted  him  all  the  way  to  his  home.  Then 
came  forth  GrenTille.  As  soon  as  he  was  recognised, 
aaCorm  of  hissea  and  curses  broke  forth.  He  tamed 
fiercely  on  tibe  crowd,  and  canght  one  man  by  the 
throat.  The  bystanders  were  in  great  alarm.  If  a 
senffle  began,  none  could  say  how  it  might  end.  For- 
tunately the  person  who  had  been  collared  only  said, 
^If  I  may  not  hiss,  sir,  I  hope  I  may  lau^,"  and 
laughed  in  Qrenyille's  fiuse. 

The  majority  hod  been  so  decisive,  thai  all  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  miaistry,  save  one,  were  di^osed  to  let  the 
bill  pass  without  any  further  contention.  But  solicitar 
lion  and  expostulation  were  thrown  away  on  Grenville. 
His  iiidoniiliable  spirit  rose  up  stronger  «nd  atronger 
under  tlie  loadof  pnblio  hatred.  He  fought  out  the 
baSile  obstinately  to  the  end.  On  the  last  reading  be 
liad  a  sharp  altercatioii  with  his  brother-iiHlaw,  the  last 
of  their  many  sharp  altercations.  Pitt  thundered  in 
hia  loftiest  tones  against  the  nuui  who  had  wished  to 
dip  the  enmne  of  a  British  King  in  the  blood  of  the 
Britiah  people.     Grenville  replied  with  his  wonted  ili- 
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trepidity  and  asperity.  ^^  If  the  tax,"  he  said,  ^^  were 
still  to  be  laid  on,  I  would  lay  it  on.  For  the  evils 
which  it  may  produce  my  accuser  is  answerable.  His 
prolusion  made  it  necessary.  His  declarations  against 
the  constitutional  powers  of  Kings,  Lords,  and  Com- 
mons, have  made  it  douUy  necessary.  I  do  not  eavj 
him  the  huzza.  I  glory  in  the  hiss.  If  it  were  to  be 
done  again,  I  would  do  it" 

The  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  was  the  chief  measure 
of  Lord  Rockingham's  government.  But  that  govern- 
ment is  entitled  to  the  praise  of  having  put  a  st<^  to 
two  oppressive  practices,  which,  in  Wilkes^s  case,  had 
attracted  the  notice  and  excited  the  just  indignation  of 
the  public.  The  House  of  Conunons  was  induced  by 
the  ministers  to  pass  a  res<dution  condemning  the  use 
of  general  warrants,  and  another  resolution  condem- 
ning the  seizure  of  papers  in  cases  of  libel. 

It  must  be  added,  to  the  lasting  honour  of  Lord 
Rockingham,  that  his  administration  was  the  first 
which,  during  a  long  course  of  years,  had  the  courage 
and  the  virtue  to  refrain  from  bribing  members  of  Par- 
liament. His  enemies  accused  him  and  his  friends  of 
weakness,  of  haughtiness,  of  party  spirit;  bat  cal- 
umny itself  never  dared  to  couple  his  name  with  cor- 
ruption. 

Unhappily  his  government,  though  one  of  the  best 
that  has  ever  existed  in  our  country,  was  also  one  of  the 
weakest.  The  King's  friends  assailed  and  obstiuctecl 
the  ministers  at  every  turn.  To  appeal  to  the  King 
was  only  to  draw  forth  new  promises  and  new  evasions. 
His  Majesty  was  sure  that  tliere  must  be  some  mis- 
understanding.  Lord  Rockingham  had  better  speak  to 
the  gentlemen.  They  should  be  dismissed  on  the  next 
fault.     The  next  fault  was  soon  committed,  and  his 
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MtLJesty  still  continued  to  shuffle.  It  was  too  bad.  It 
was  quite  abominable ;  but  it  mattered  less  as  the  pro- 
rogation was  at  hand.  He  would  give  the  delinquents 
one  more  chance.  If  they  did  not  alter  th^r  conduct 
next  session,  he  should  hot  have  one  word  to  say  for 
them.  He  had  already  resolved  that,  long  before  the 
conmuenoement  of  the  nest  session.  Lord  Rockingham 
should  cease  to  be  minister. 

We  have  now  come  to  a  part  of  our  story  which, 
admiring  as  we  do  the  genius  and  the  many  noble  qual- 
ilies  of  Pitt,  we  cannot  relate  without  much  pain.  We 
believe  that,  at  this  conjuncture,  he  had  it  in  his  power 
to  give  the  victory  either  to  the  Whigs  or  to  the  King's 
finends..  If  he  had  allied  himself  closely  with  Lord 
Rockingham,  what  could  the  court  have  done  ?  There 
would  have  been  only  one  alternative,  the  Whigs  or 
Grrenville ;  and  there  could  be  no  doubt  what  the 
King's  choice  would  be.  He  still  remembered,  as  well 
he  might,  with  the  uttermost  bitterness,  the  thraldom 
from  which  his  uncle  had  freed  him,  and  said  about 
this  time,  with  grd^t  vehemence,  that  he  would  sooner 
tee  the  Devil  come  into  his  closet  than  Grenville. 

And  what  was  there  to  prevent  Pitt  from  allying 
himself  with  Lord  Rockingham  ?  On  all  the  most 
important  questions  their  views  were  the  same.  They 
had  agreed  in  condemning  the  peace,  the  Stamp  Act, 
the  general  warrant,  the  seizure  of  papers.  The  points 
on  which  they  differed  were  few  and  unimportant.  In 
tntegrily,  in  disinterestedness,  in  hatred  of  corraption, 
they  resembled  each  other.  Their  personal  interests 
could  not  clash.  They  sat  in  different  Houses,  and 
Pitt  had  always  declaz^  that  nothing  should  induce 
him  to  be  first  lord  of  the  treasuiy. 

If  the  opportunity  of  forming  .a  coalition  benefidal 
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to  the  state,  and  honourable  to  all  concerned,  was  sof^ 
fered  'to  escape,  liie  fault  was  not  with  the  Whig  min- 
isters. They  behaved  towards  Pitt  vnth  an  obsequi- 
ousness which,  had  it  not  been  the  effect  of  sincere 
admiration  and  of  anxiety  for  the  public  interests, 
might  have  been  justly  called  servile.  They  repeat- 
edly gave  him  to  understand  that,  if  he  chose  to  join 
their  ranka,  they  were  ready  to  receive  him,  not  «,  an 
associate,  but  as  a  leader.  They  had  proved  their 
respect  for  him  byWwing  a  iLage  oVthe  pei»m 
who,  at  that  tame,  enjoyed  the  largest  share  of  his  con- 
fidence, Chief  Justice  Pratt.  What  liien  was  there 
to  divide  Pitt  from  the  Whigs  ?  What,  on  the  oth^ 
hand,  was  there  in  common  between  him  and  the 
King's  friends,  that  he  should  lend  himself  to  dieir 
purposes,  he  who  had  never  owed  any  thing  to  flattery 
or  intrigue,  he  whose  eloquence  and  independent  spirit 
had  overawed  two  generations  of  slaves  and  jobbers, 
he  who  had  twice  been  forced  by  the  enthusiasoa  of 
an  admiring  nation  on  a  reluctant  Prince? 

Unhappily  the  court  had  gained  Pitt,  not,  it  is  true, 
by  those  ignoble  means  which  were  employed  when 
such  men  as  B%by  and  Wedderbum  w^e  to  be  won, 
but  by  allurements  suited  to  a  nature  noble  even  in  its 
aberrations.  The  Kii^  set  himself  to  seduce  the  one 
man  who  could  turn  the  Whigs  out  without  iettmg 
GrenviUein.  Praise,  caresses,  promises,  were  lavished 
on  the  idioA,  of  the  nation.  He,  and  he  alone,  could 
put  an  end  to  &etion,  could  Ud  defiance  to  all  tiie 
powerful  connections  in  the  land  united,  Whigs  and 
Tones,  Rockingbams,  Bedfords,  and  Gr^ivilles.  These 
Uandishmeiits  produced  a  great  eB^t.  For  thou^ 
Pitt's  spirit  was  high  and  manly,  though  his  eloquence 
w^s  often  e^certed  with  formidable  efiect  against  the 
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court,  and- Aough  hig  theojry  of  govemment  had  been 
learned  in  the  sdiool  of  Locke  and  Sydney,  he  had 
always  r^;ardied  the  person  of  the  sovereign  with  pro- 
found veneration.  As  soon  as  he  was  brought  &ce  to 
face  with  royalty,  his  imagination  and  sensibility  were 
too  strong  for  bis  principles.  His  Whig^m  thawed 
and  disiq)peared ;  and  bo  became,  for  the  time,  a  TcNry 
of  the  old  Ormond  pattern.  Nor  was  he  by  any  means 
unwilling  to  assist  in  the  work  of  diss<dving  all  polit- 
ical connections.  His  own  weight  in  the  state  was 
wholly  independent  of  sucli  connections.  He  was 
therefore  inclined  to  look  on  them  with  dislike,  and 
made  &r  too  litde  distinctioB  between  gxnff  of  knaves 
associated  for  the  mere  purpose  of  robbio^g  the  public, 
and  confederacies  of  homourable  men  for  the  promotion 
of  great  public  objects.  Nor  had  he  the  sagacity  to 
perceive  that  the  strenuous  efforts  which  he  made  to 
annihilate  all  parties  tended  only  to  establish  the  ascen- 
dency of  one  party,  and  that  the  basest  and  most  hate- 
ful of  all. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  he  would  have  been 
thus  misled,  if  his  mind  had  been  in  foil  health  and 
vigour.  But  the  truth  is  that  he  had  for  some  time 
been  in  an  unnatural  state  of  excitement.  No  suspi- 
cion of  thjls  sort  had  yet  got  abroad.  His  eloquence 
had  never  shone  with  more  splendour  than  during  the 
recent  debiates.  But  people  afterwards  called  to  mind 
many  things  which  ought  to  have  roused  their  appre- 
hension^.  His  habits  were  gradually  becoming  more 
and  more  eccentric.  A  horror  of  all  loud  sounds, 
such  as  is  said  to  have  been  oue  of  the  many  oddities 
of  Wallenstein,  grew  upon  him.  Though  the  most 
affectionate  of  Others,  he  could  not  at  this  time  bear 
to  hear  the  voices  of  his  own  children,  and  laid  out 
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great  sums  at  Hayes  in  buying  up  houses  contigaovts 
to  his  own,  merely  that  he  might  have  no  neighbours 
to  disturb  him  willi  their  noise.  He  then  sold  Hayes, 
and  took  possession  of  a  villa  at  Hampstead,  where  he 
again  began  to  purchase  houses  to  right  and  left.  In 
expense,  indeed,  he  vied,  during  this  part  of  his  life, 
with  the  wealthiest  of  the  conquerors  of  Bengal  and 
Tanjore.  At  Burton  Pynsent,  he  ordered  a  great  ex- 
tent of  ground  to  be  planted  with  cedars.  Cedars 
enough  for  the  purpose  were  not  to  be  feund  in  Somer- 
setshire. They  were  therefore  collected  in  London, 
and  sent  down  by  land  carriage.  Relays  o^  labourers 
were  hired ;  and  the  work  went  on  all  night  by  torch- 
light. No  man  could  be  more  abstemious  than  Pitt ; 
yet  the  profusion  of  his  kitchen  was  a  wonder  even  to 
epicures.  Several  dinners  were  always  dressing;  fer 
his  appetite  was  capricious  and  fanciful ;  and  at  what- 
ever moment  he  felt  inclined  to  eat,  he  expected  a  meal 
to  be  instantly  on  the  table.  Other  circumstances 
might  be  mentioned,  such  as  separately  are  of  little 
moment,  but  such  as,  when  taken  together,  and  when 
viewed  in  connection  with  tfie  strange  events  which 
followed,  justify  us  in  believing  that  his  mind  was  al- 
ready in  a  morbid  state. 

Soon  after  the  dose  of  the  session  of  Parliament, 
Lord  Rockingham  received  his  dismissal.  He  retired, 
accompanied  by  a  firm  body  of  friends,  whose  consis- 
tency and  uprightness  enmity  itself  was  forced  to  ad- 
mit. None  of  them  had  asked  or  obtained  any  pension 
'  or  any  sinecure,  either  in  possession  or  in  reversion. 
Such  disinterestedness  was  then  rare  among  politicians. 
Their  chief,  though  not  a  man  of  brilliant  talents,  had 
won  for  himself  an  honourable  fame,  which  he  kept 
pure  to  the  last.     He  had,  in  spite  of  difficulties  which 
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seamed  almost  insunnountable,  removed  great  abuses 
and  averted  a  dvii  war.  Sixteen  years  later,  in  a  dark 
and  terrible  day,  he  was  again  called,  upon  to  save  the 
staie^  hcought  to  the  very  brink  of  ruin  by  the  same 
perfidy  and  obstinacy  whicii  had  embarrassed,  and  at 
length  overthrown,  his  first  administration. 

Pitt  was  planting  in  Somersetshire  when  he  was 
summoned  to  court  by  a  letter  written  by  the  royal 
hand.  He  instantly  hastened  to  London.  The  irrita- 
Inlity  of  his  mind  and  body  were  increased  by  the 
rapidity  with  whidi  he  travelled ;  and  when  he  reached 
his  joum^ir's  end  he  was  suflbring  from  fever.  Ill  as 
he  was,  he  saw  the  King  at  Eichmond,  and  undertook 
to  form  2fi  administeation. 

Pitt  was  scaroeiy  in  the  state  in  which  a  man  should 
be  who  has  to  conduct  delicate  and  arduous  negotiar 
tiona.  In  his  letters  to  his  wife,  he  complained  that 
the  ooofecences  in  which  it  was  necessary  for  him  to 
bear  a  part  heated  Ins  blood  and  accelerated  his  pulse. 
From  other  sources  of  information  we  learn,  that  his 
langnage,  even  to  those  whose  co*operation  he  wished 
to  engage,  was  strangely  p^emptory  and  despotic. 
-Some  of  his  notes  written  at  this  time  have  been  preh 
served,  and  are  in  a  style  which  Lewis  the  Fourteenth 
would  have  been  too  well  bred  to  employ  inaddresa* 
ing  any  French  gentlfflnan. 

In  the  attempt  to  dissolve  all  parties,  Pitt  met  with 
some  difficulties.  Some  Whigs,  whom  the  court  would 
gladly  have  detached  from  Lord  Bockin^am,  rejected 
all  offers.  The  Bedfords  were  perfectly  willing  to 
break  with  Grenville ;  but  Pitt  would  not  come  up  to 
tfaeir  terms.  Temple,  whom  Pitt  at  first  meant  to 
place  at  the  head  of  the  treasury,  proved  intractable. 
A  c(ddness  indeed  had,  during  some  months,  been  &8t 
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growing  between  the  brothen-in-law,  so  long  and  so 
closely  allied  in  politics.  Pitt  was  angry  with  Temple 
for  opposing  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act*  Temple 
was  angry  with  Pitt  for  refusing  to  accede  to  that  fiun- 
ily  league  which  was  now  the  &yourite  plan  at  Stowe. 
At  length  the  Earl  proposed  an  equal  partition  of 
power  and  patronage,  and  offered,  on  this  condition,  to 
give  up  his  brother  George.  Pitt  thought  the  demand 
exorbitant,  and  positively  refused  compliance.  A  bit- 
ter quarrel  followed.  Each  of  the  kinsmen  was  true 
to  his  character.  Temple's  soul  festered  with  spite, 
and  Pitt's  swelled  into  contempt.  Temple  represented 
Pitt  as  the  most  odious  of  hypocrites  and  traitoxs. 
Pitt  held  a  different  and  perhaps  a  more  provoking 
tone.  Temple  was  a  good  sort  of  man  enough,  whose 
single  tide  to  distinction  was,  that  he  had  a  large  gar- 
den, with  a  large  piece  of  water,  and  a  great  many 
pavilions  and  summeivhouses.  To  his  fortunate  con- 
nection with  a  great  orator  and  statesman  he  was  in- 
debted for  an  unportance  in  the  state  which  his  own 
talents  could  never  have  g^ned  for  him.  That  iinp<»>- 
tance  had  turned  his  head.  He  had  begim  to  &ncj 
that  he  could  form  administrations,  and  govern  em- 
pires. It  was  piteous  to  see  a  well  meaning  man  under 
such  a  delusion. 

In  spite  of  all  these  difficulties,  a  ministry  was  made 
such  as  the  King  wished  to  see,  a  ministry  in  which 
all  his  Majesty's  friends  were  comfortably  accommo- 
dated, and  which,  with  the  exception  of  his  Majesty's 
fiiends,  contained  no  four  persons  who  had  ever  in 
their  lives  been  in  the  habit  of  acting  together.  Meo 
who  had  never  concurred  in  a  single  vote  found  them- 
selves seated  at  the  same  board.  The  office  of  pay- 
master was  divided  between   two  persons  who  had 
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DGYer  exdianged  a  word.  Most  of  the  cliief  posts  were 
filled  ttther  hj  personal  adherents  of  Pitt,  or  by  mem* 
ben  of  the  late  ministry,  who  had  been  induced  to 
remain  in  place  after  the  dismissal  of  Lord  Rocking 
ham.  To  the  former  class  belonged  Pratt,  now  Lord 
Camden,  who  accepted  the  great  seal,  and  Lord  Shd^ 
bnnie,  who  was  made  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  State. 
To  the  latter  class  belonged  the  Dake  of  Grafton,  who 
became  First  Lord  o£  the  Treasury,  and  Conway, 
who  kept  h»  old  position  both  in  the  government  Jd 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  Charles  Townshend,  who 
bad  belonged  to  every  party,  and  cared  for  none,  was 
Chancellor  of  the  Elxchequer.  Pitt  himself  was  de^ 
dared  prime  minister,  but  reftised  to  take  any  labori- 
ous oflBce.  He  was  created  Eari  of  Chatham,  and  the 
privy  seal  was  delivered  to  him. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  that  the  fiulure,  the 
complete  and  disgraceful  failure,  of  this  arrangement, 
i»  not  to  be  ascribed  to  any  want  of  capacity  in  the 
penons  whom  we  have  named.  Non^  of  them  was 
deficient  in  abilities ;  and  four  of  them,  Pitt  himself, 
Shdbume,  Camden,  and  Townshend,  were  men  of 
high  intellectnal  eminence.  The  &ult  was  not  in  the 
materials,  but  in  the  principle  on  which  the  materials 
vers  put  together.  Pitt  had  mixed  up  these  conflict* 
ing  elements,  in  the  fidl  confidence  that  he  should 
be  able  to  keep  them  all  in  perfect  subordination  to 
himsdf,  and  in  perfect  harmony  with  each  other.  We 
shall  soon  see  how  the  experiment  succeeded. 

On  the  very  day  on  which  the  new  pnme  minister 
kissed  bands,  three  fourths  of  that  popularity  which 
he  had  long  enjoyed  without  a  rival,  and  to  which  he 
owed  the  greater  part  of  his  authority,  departed  from 
him     A  violent  outcry  was  raised,  not  against  that 
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part  of  his  conduct  which  reaDy  ctesenred  jserege  con> 
demttation,  hat  against  a  step  in  whidi  we  can  see 
nothing  to  censure.  His  acceptanee  of  a  peeoage  pro- 
duced a  general  burst  of  indignatien.  Tet  smelj  no 
peerage  had  ever  been  better  earned ;  nor  was  there 
ever  a  statesman  who  more  needed  the  orepoae  of  the 
Upper  House.  Pitt  was  now  growing  old.  He  was 
much  older  in  ccHistitution  than  in  years.  It  was  with 
imminent  risk  to  his  life  ihat  he  had^  on^some  iaapor- 
tant  occasions,  attended  his  duty  in  Parliament.  Dol- 
ing the  session  of  1764,  he  had  not  been  able  to  take 
part  in  a  single  debate.  It  iwas  impossible  that  he 
should  go  thoMigh  the  n^^tLy  labour  of  condacting 
the  business  of  the  gov^nment  jn  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. His  wish  to  be  tranafierred,  under  such  (drcum- 
stances,  to  a  less  busy  and  a  less  turbulent  aaaemUy, 
was  natural  and  reasonable.  The  naUon,  however, 
overlooked  all  these  considerations.  Those  wiio  had 
most  loved  and  honoured  the  great  Commoner  were 
loudest  in  invective  against  the  new  made  Lord.  Lcn- 
don  had  hitherto  been  true  to  him  through  every  irids- 
situde.  When  the  citizens  learned  that  he  had  been 
sent  for  fr(wi  Somersetshire,  that  he  had  been  doaeted 
with  the  King  at  Richmond,  and  that  he  was  to  be  finrt; 
minister,  they  had  been  in  transports  of  joy.  Preparar 
li<HU>  were  nmde  for  a  grand  entertaininant  .Dd  &r  a 
general  illumiaation.  The  hunps  had  actually  been 
placed  round  the  monusMnt,  when  the  Gaeette  an* 
nouiiced  that  the  objeet  of  all  this  enthusiasm  was  an 
£ari.  Instantly  the  feast  was  countermanded*  The 
lamps  were  taken  down.  The  newspapers  raised  ^e 
roar  of  obloquy.  Pamphlets,  made  up  of  calumny  and 
scunility,  filled  the  shops  of  all  the  booksellers ;  and 
of  those  pamphlets,   the  most  grilling  were  written 
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under  the  direction  of  tbe  marlignant  Temple.  It  was 
now  the  fiwhion  to  compare  the  two  Williama,  Williun 
Poltenejr  and  William  Pitt*  Both,  it  was  said,  had,  by 
eloqaettce  and  simulated  patriotism,  acquired  a  great 
ascendency  in  the  House  of  C<»nnions  and  in  the  coun- 
try. Both  had  been  inlrusted  with  the  office  of  reform* 
ing  the  goT^mment.  Both  had^  when  at  the  height 
of  power  and  popnlarity,  been  seduced  by  the  splendour 
of  the  coronet.  Both  had  been  made  earls,  and  both 
had  at  once  become  objects  of  aversion  and  scorn  to 
the  nation  which  a  few  hours  bdEbre  had  regarded  them 
with  i^eclion  and  veneration. 

The  clamour  ag^dnst  Pitt  appears  to  have  had  a  seri- 
ous effect  on  the  foreign  relations  of  the  country.  His 
name  had  till  now  acted  like  a  spell  at  Versailles  and 
Saint  Ildefonso.  English  travellers  on  the  Continent 
had  remarked  that  nothing  more  was  necessary  to 
silence  a  whole  room  &11  of  boasting  Frenchmen  than 
to  drop  a  hint  <^  the  probability  that  Mr.  Pitt  would 
return  to  power.  In  an  instant  there  was  deep  silence : 
all  Moulders  rose,  and  all  faces  were  len^ened.  Now^ 
unhappily,  every  foreign  couct,  in  learning  that  he  was> 
recalled  to  office,  learned  also  that  he  no  longer  pos- 
sessed the  hearts  of  his  countrymen.  Ceasing  to  be 
loved  at  home,  he  ceased  to  be  feared  abroad.  The 
name  of  Pitt  had  been  a  channed  name.  Our  envoys 
tried  in  vain  to  conjure  with  the  name  of  Chatham. 

The  difficulties  which  beset  Chatham  were  daily 
increased  by  the  despotic  manner  in  which  he  treated 
all  around  him.  Lord  Rockingham  had,  at  the  time 
of  the  change  of  ministry,  acted  with  great  moderation^ 
had  expressed  a  hope  that  the  new  government  would 
act  on  the  principles  of  the  late  government,  and  had 
e.ven  interfered  to  prevent  many  of  his  friends  from 
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quitting  office.  Thus  Saunders  and  K^pel,  t^o  iiaTal 
oommandere  of  great  eminence,  had  been  induced  to 
remain  at  the  Admiralty,  where  their  services  were 
much  needed.  The  Duke  of  Portland  was  still  Lord 
Chamberlain,  and  Lord  Besborough  Postmaster.  But 
within  a  quarter  of  a  year,  Lord  Chatham  had  so 
deeply  affronted  these  men,  that  they  all  redred  in  dis- 
gust. In  truth,  his  tone,  submissive  in  the  closet,  was 
at  this  time  insupportably  tyrannical  in  the  cabinet 
His  colleagues  were  merely  his  clerks  for  naval,  finan- 
cial, and  diplomatic  business.  Conway,  meek  as  he 
was,  was  on  one  occasion  provoked  into  declaring  that 
such  language  as  Lord  Chatham's  had  never  been  heard 
west  of  Constantinople,  and  was  with  difficulty  pre- 
vented by  Horace  Walpole  from  resigning,  and  rejoin- 
ing the  standard  of  Lord  Rockingham. 

The  breach  which  had  been  made  in  the  govern- 
ment by  the  defection  of  so  many  of  the  Rockingfaams, 
Chatham  hoped  to  supply  by  the  help  of  the  Bedfords. 
But  with  the  Bedfords  he  could  not  deal  as  he  had 
dealt  with  other  parties.  It  was  to  no  purpose  that  he 
bade  high  for  one  or  two  members  of  the  faction,  in  the 
hope  of  detaching  them  from  the  rest  They  were  to 
be  had ;  but  they  were  to  be  had  only  in  the  lot  There 
was  indeed  for  a  moment  some  wavering  and  some  dis- 
puting among  them.  But  at  length  the  counsels  of 
the  shrewd  and  resolute  Rigby  prevailed.  They  deter- 
mined to  stand  firmly  together,  and  plainly  intimated 
to  Chatham  that  he  must  take  them  all,  or  that  he 
shoxdd  get  none  of  them.  The  event  proved  that  they 
were  wiser  in  their  generation  than  any  other  connec- 
tion in  the  state.  In  a  few  months  they  were  able  to 
dictate  their  own  terms. 

The  most  important  public  measure  of  Lord  Chat- 
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ham's  administration  was  his  celebrated  interference 
with  the  com  trade.  The  harvest  had  been  bad ;  the 
price  of  food  was  high ;  and  he  thought  it  necessary 
to  take  on  himself  the  responsibility  of  laying  an  em- 
bargo on  tlie  exportation  of  grain.  When  Parliament 
met,  this  proceeding  was  attacked  by  the  opposition 
as  miconstitntional,  and  defended  by  the  ministers  as 
indispensably  necessary.  At  last  an  act  was  passed 
to  indemnify  all  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  em- 
bargo. 

The  first  words  uttered  by  Chatham,  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  were  in  defence  of  his  conduct  on  this  occa- 
sion. He  spoke  with  a  calmness,  sobriety,  and  dignity, 
well  suited  to  the  audience  which  he  was  addressing.  A 
subsequent  speedi  which  he  made  on  the  same  subject 
was  less  successful.  He  bade  defiance  to  aristocratical 
ccmnections,  with  a  superciliousness  to  which  the  Peers 
were  not  accustomed,  and  with  tones  and  gestures  bet- 
ter suited  to  a  large  and  stormy  assembly  than  to  the 
body  of  which  he  was  now  a  member.  A  short  alter- 
cation followed,  and  he  was  told  very  plainly  that  he 
should  not  be  suffered  to  Inrowbeat  the  <dd  nobility  of 
England. 

It  gradually  became  clearer  and  dearer  that  he  was 
in  a  distempered  state  of  mind.  His  attention  had 
been  c^rawn  to  the  territorial  acquisitions  of  the  Ejast 
India  Company,  and  he  determined  to  bring  the  whole 
of  that  great  subject  before  Pariiament.  He  would 
not,  however,  confer  on  the  subject  with  any  of  his 
colleagues.  It  was  in  vain  that  Conway,  who  was 
charged  with  the  conduct  of  business  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  Charles  Townshend,  who  was  respon- 
sible for  the  direction  of  the  finances,  begged  for  some 
glimpee  of  light  as  to  what  was  in  contemplarian. 
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Chatham's  answo^  were  sallen  and  mysterioiis.  lie 
mast  decline  any  discussion  with  tfaem  ;  ho  did  not 
want  their  assistance ;  he  had  fixed  on  a  person  to  take 
charge  of  his  measure  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
This  person  was  a  member  who  was  not  connected 
with  the  government,  and  who  neither  had,  nor  de- 
served to  have,  the  ear  of  the  House,  a  noisy,  pnrse- 
proud,  illiterate  demagogue,  whose  Cocknej  English 
and  scraps  of  mispronounced  Latin  were  die  jest  of 
the  newspapers.  Alderman  Beckford.  It  maj  well  be 
supposed  that  these  strange  proceedings  produced  a  fer- 
ment through  the  whole  poUtical  world.  The  city  was 
in  commotion.  The  East  India  Company  invoked  the 
faith  of  charters.  Burke  thundered  against  the  nodnis- 
ters.  The  ministers  looked  at  each  odier,  and  knew 
not  what  to  say.  In  the  midst  of  the  conftision.  Lord 
Chatfham  proclaimed  himself  gouty,  and  retired  to 
Batii.  It  was  announced,  after  some  tinte,  that  he 
was  better,  that  he  would  shortly  return,  that  he  would 
soon  put  every  thing  in  order.  A  day  was  fixed  for 
his  arrival  in  London.  But  when  he  reached  the  Cas- 
tle inn  at  Marlborough,  he  stopped,  shut  himself  up  in 
his  room,  and  remained  there  some  weeks.  Everv 
body  who  trarelled  thai  road  was  amazed  by  the  num- 
ber of  his  attendants.  Footmen  and  grooms,  dressed 
in  his  family  livery,  filled  the  whole  inn,  though  pne  of 
the  largest  in  Englknd,  and  swarmed  in  ike  streets  of 
the  little  town.  The  truth  was,  tibat  the  invalid  had 
insisted  that,  during  his  stay,  all  the  waiters  and  stable- 
boys  of  the  Castle  should  wear  Iiis  livery. 

His  colleagues  were  in  despair.  The  Duke  of  Grraf- 
ton  proposed  to  go  down  to  Marlborough  in  order  to 
consult  the  oracle.  But  he  was  informed  that  Lord 
n]wfcA<Mfpi   must  dedine  all  coaveraatbn  on.  buaness. 
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Id  the  mean  dme,  all  the  parties  which  were  out  of 
office,  Bedfords,  Grenvilles,  and  Roddnghams,  joined 
to  oppose  the  distracted  government  on  the  vote  for 
the  land  tax.  They  were  reinforced  by  almost  all  the 
county  members,  and  had  a  considerable  majority. 
This  was  the  first  time  that  a  ministry  had  been 
beaten  on  an  important  division  in  the  House  of 
Commons  since  the  fall  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  The 
administration,  thus  Airionsly  assailed  &om  without, 
was  torn  by  internal  dissensions.  It  had  been  formed 
on  no  principle  whatever.  From  the  veiy  first,  noth- 
ing but  Chatham's  authority  had  prevented  the  hos- 
tile contingents  which  made  up  his  ranks  from  going 
to  blows  with  each  other.  That  authority  was  now 
withdrawn,  and  every  thing  was  in  commotion.  Con- 
way, a  brave  soldier,  but  in  civil  affidrs  the  most 
timid  and  irresolute  of  men,  afraid  of  disobliging  the 
King,  afraid  of  being  abused  in  the  newspapers,  afraid 
of  being  thought  &ctious  if  he  went  out,  afraid  of 
beuig  thought  interested  if  he  stayed  in,  afraid  of 
every  thing,  and  afraid  of  being  known  to  be  afraid 
of  any  thing,  was  beaten  backwards  and  forwards  like 
a  shuttlecock  between  Horace  Walpole  who  wished  to 
make  him  prime  minister,  and  Lord  John  Cavendish 
who  wished  to  draw  him  into  opposition.  Charles 
Townshend,  a  man  of  splendid  eloquence,  of  lax  prin- 
ciples, and  of  boundless  vanity  and  presumption,  would 
submit  to  no  control.  The  full  extent  of  his  parts,  of 
Ids  ambition,  and  of  his  arrogance,  had  not  yet  been 
made  manifest ;  for  he  had  always  quailed  before  the 
genius  and  the  lofry  character  of  Pitt.  But  now  that 
Pitt  had  quitted  the  House  of  Commons,  and  seemed 
to  have  abdicated  the  part  of  chief  minister,  Towns- 
hend broke  loose  from  all  restraint. 

woIj,  vr.  5 
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Wliile  things  weiB  in  this  state,  Chatnam  at  length 
returned  to  London.  He  might  as  well  have  remained 
at  Marlborou^.  He  would  see  nobody.  He  would 
give  no  opinion  on  any  public  matter.  The  Doke  of 
Grafton  begged  piteoosly  for  an  interview,  for  an  hour, 
for  half  an  hour,  for  five  minutes.  The  answer  was, 
that  it  was  impossible.  The  King  himsdf  repeatedly 
condescended  to  expostulate  and  implore.  "•  Your 
duijy*  he  wrote,  '*your  own  honour,  require  you  to 
make  an  effort *'  The  answers  to  these  i^peals  were 
commonly  written  in  Lady  Chatham's  hand,  irom  her 
lord's  dictation ;  for  he  had  not  energy  even  to  use  a 
pen.  He  flings  himself  at  the  King's  feet.  He  is  pen- 
etrated by  the  royal  goodness  so  signally  shown  to  the 
most  unhappy  of  men.  He  implores  a  little  more  in- 
dulgence. He  cannot  as  yet  transact  business.  He 
cannot  see  his  colleagues.  Least  of  all  can  he  bear  the 
excitement  of  an  interview  with  majesty. 

Some  were  half  inclined  to  suspect  that  he  was,  to 
use  a  military  phrase,  malingering.  He  had  made, 
they  said,  a  great  blunder,  and  had  found  it  out.  His 
immense  popularity,  his  high  reputation  foe  statesman- 
ship, w^:^  gone  for  ever.  Intoxicated  by  pride,-  he 
had  undertaken  a  task  beyond  his  abilities.  He  now 
saw  nothing  before  hun  but  distresses  and  humilia- 
tions ;  and  he  had  th^^fore  simulated  illness,  in  ord^ 
to  escape  from  vexations  which  he  had  not  fortitude  to 
meet.  This  suspicion,  though  it  derived  some  colour 
from  that  weakness  which  was  the  most  stinking  blem- 
bh  of  his  character,  was  certainly  unfounded.  His 
mind,  before  he  became  first  minister,  had  been,  as  we 
have  said,  in  an  unsound  state  ;  and  physical  and  moral 
eauses  now  concurred  to  make  the  derangement  of  his 
fitculties  complete.     The  gout,  which  had  been  the  tor- 
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ment  of  bis  whole  life,  had  been  suppressed  by  strong 
remedies.  For  the  first  time  smce  he  was  a  bov  at  Ox- 
ford,  he  had  passed  several  months  without  a  twinge. 
But  his  hand  and  foot  had  been  relieved  at  the  expense 
of  his  nerves.  He  became  melancholy,  &ncifiil,  irri- 
table. The  embarrassing  state  of  pnblic  a&irs,  the 
grave  Tesponsibility  which  lay  on  him,  the  conscious* 
ness  of  his  errors,  the  disputes  of  his  colleagues,  the 
savage  clamours  raised  by  his  detractors,  bewildered 
his  enfeebled  mind.  One  thing  alone,  he  said,  could 
save  him.  He  must  repurchase  Hayes.  The  unwill- 
ing consent  of  the  new  occupant  was  extorted  by  Lady 
Chatham's  entreaties  and  tears ;  and  her  lord  was  some- 
what easier.  But  if  business  were  mentioned  to  him, 
he,  once  the  proudest  and  boldest  of  mankind,  behaved 
like  a  hysterical  girl,  trembled  from  head  to  fijot,  and 
burst  into  a  flood  of  tears. 

His  colleagues  for  a  time  continued  to  entertain  the 
expectation  that  his  health  would  soon  be  restored,  and 
that  he  would  emerge  from  his  retirement*  But  month 
followed  month,  and  still  he  remained  hidden  in  myste- 
rious seclusion,  and  sunk,  as  &r  as  they  could  learn,  in 
the  deepest  dejecticm  of  spirits.  They  at  length  ceased 
to  hope  or  to  fear  any  thing  from  him ;  and  though  he 
was  still  nominally  Prime  Minister,  took  without  scru- 
ple st^s  which  they  knew  to  be  diametrically  opposed 
to  all  his  opinions  and  feelings,  allied  themselves  with 
those  whom  he  had  proscribed,  disgraced  those  whom 
be  most  esteemed,  and  laid  taxes  on  the  colonies,  in  tiie 
&ce  of  the  strong  dedarations  which  he  had  recently 
made. 

When  he  had  passed  about  a  year  and  three  quarters 
in  gloomy  privacy,  the  King  received  a  few  Unes  in 
Lady  Chatham's  hand.     They  contained  a  request,  die- 
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tated  bj  her  lord,  that  he  might  be^  permitted  to  resigu 
the  Privy  Seal.  After  some  civil  show  of  relactance, 
,the  resignation  was  accepted.  Indeed  Chatham  was, 
bj  this  time,  almost  as  much  forgotten  as  if  he  had  al- 
ready been  lying  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

At  length  the  clouds  which  had  gathered  over  his 
mind  broke  and  passed  away.  His  goat  returned,  and 
freed  him  from  a  more  cruel  malady.  His  nerves  were 
newly  braced.  His  spirits  became  buoyant.  He  woke 
as  from  a  sickly  dream.  It  was  a  strange  recovery. 
Men  had  been  in  the  habit  of  talking  of  him  as  of  one 
dead,  and,  when  he  first  showed  himself  at  the  Song's 
levee,  started  as  if  they  had  seen  a  ghost.  It  was 
more  than  two  years  and  a  half  since  he  had  appeared 
in  public. 

He,  too,  had  cause  for  wonder.  The  world  which 
he  now  entered  was  not  the  world  which  he  had  quit- 
ted. The  administration  which  he  had  formed  had 
never  been,  at  any  one  moment,  entirely  changed. 
But  there  had  been  so  many  losses  and  so  many  ac- 
cessions, that  he  could  scarcely  recognise  his  own  work. 
Charles  Townshend  was  dead.  Lord  Shelbume  had 
been  dismissed.  Conway  had  sunk  into  utter  insignif- 
icance. The  Duke  of  Grafton  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  Bedfords.  The  Bedfords  had  deserted 
Grenville,  had  made  their  peace  with  the  King  and 
the  King*s  friends,  and  had  been  admitted  to  ofBce. 
Lord  North  was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and 
was  rising  &st  in  importance.  Corsica  had  been  given 
up  to  France  without  a  struggle.  The  disputes  with 
the  American  colonies  had  been  revived.  A  general 
election  had  taken  place.  Wilkes  had  returned  from 
exile,  and,  outlaw  as  he  was,  had  been  chosen  knight 
of  the  shire  for  Middlesex.     The  multitude  was  on  his 
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Bide.  The  Court  was  obstinately  bent  on  ruining  him, 
and  was  prepared  to  shake  the  very  foundations  of  the 
constitation  for  th^  sake  of  a  paltry  revenge.  The 
House  of  ComLnons,  assuming  to  itself  an  authority 
which  of  right  belongs  only  to  the  whole  legislature, 
had  declared  Wilkes  incapable  of  sitting  in  Parlia- 
ment. Nor  had  it  been  thoq^t  sufficient  to  keep  him 
out.  Another  must  be  brought  in.  Since  the  free- 
holders of  Middlesex  had  obstinately  refrised  to  choose 
a  member  acceptable  to  the  Court,  the  House  had 
chosen  a  member  for  them.  This  was  not  the  only 
instance,  perhaps  not  tho  most  disgraceful  instance,  of 
the  inveterate  malignity  of  the  Court.  Exasperated 
by  the  steady  opposition  of  the  Rockingham  party,  the 
King's  friends  had  tried  to  rob  a  distinguished  Whig 
nobleman  of  his  private  estate,  and  had  persisted  in 
their  mean  wickedness  till  their  own  servile  majority 
had  revolted  from  mere  disgust  and  shame.  Discon- 
t^it  had  spread  throughout  the  nation,  and  was  kept 
up  by  stimulants  such  as  had  rarely  been  applied  to 
the  public  mind.  Junius  had  taken  the  field,  had 
trampled  Sir  William  Draper  in  the  dust,  had  well  nigh 
broken  the  heart  of  Blackstone,  and  had  so  mangled 
the  reputation  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  that  his  grace 
had  become  sick  of  office,  and  was  beginning  to  look 
wistfriUy  towards  the  shades  of  Euston.  Every  prin- 
ciple of  foreign,  domestic,  and  colonial  policy  which 
was-  dear  to  the  heart  of  Chatham,  had,  during  the 
eclipse  of  his  genius,  been  violated  by  tiie  government 
which  he  had  formed. 

The  remaining  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  vainly 
struggling  against  that  fatal  policy  which,  at  the  mo« 
ment  when  he  might  have  given  it  a  death  blow,  he 
had  been  induced  to  take  under  his  protection.     His 
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exertions  redeemed  his  own  fame,  but  thej 
little  for  his  country. 

He  found  two  parties  arrayed  against  the  goveni- 
ment,  the  party  of  his  own  brothers-in-law,  tbe  Gre»« 
villes,  and  the  party  of  Lord  Rockingham.  On  the 
question  of  the  Middlesex  election  these  parties  wete 
agreed.  But  on  many  other  imp<vtant  questions  they 
difl^ed  widely ;  and  they  were,  m  truth,  not  less  ho^ 
tile  to  each  other  than  to  the  Court.  The  Orenriiles 
had,  during  seyeral  years,  annoyed  the  Rockinj^iams 
with  a  succession  of  acrimonious  pamphlets.  It  was 
long  before  the  Rockinghams  could  be  induced  to  re- 
taliate. But  an  ill  natnred  tract,  written  under  GreiH 
villous  direction,  and  entitled  a  State  of  the  Nation, 
was  too  much  for  their  patience.  Burke  undertook  to 
defend  and  avenge  his  friends,  and  executed  the  task 
with  admirable  skill  and  vigour.  On  every  point  he 
was  victorious,  and  nowhere  more  completely  victcHri- 
ous  than  when  he  joined  issue  on  those  dry  and  m>* 
nute  questions  of  statislacal  and  financial  detail  in 
which  the  main  strength  of  Grrenville  lay.  The  of- 
ficial drudge,  even  on  his  own  chosen  ground,  was 
utterly  unable  to  maintain  the  fight  against  the  great 
orator  and  philosopher.  When  Chatham  reappeared, 
Grenville  was  still  writhing  with  the  reeent  shame  and 
smart  of  this  well  merited  chastisement.  Cordial  co- 
operation between  the  two  sections  of  the  Opposition 
was  impossible.  Nor  could  Chatham  easily  connect 
himself  with  either.  His  feelings,  in  spite  of  many 
aflronts  given  and  received,  drew  him  towards  the 
Grenvilles.  For  he  had  strong  domestic  afifections; 
and  his  nature,  which,  though  haughty,  was  by  no 
means  obdurate,  had  been  soitened  by  affliction.  But 
firom  his  kinsmen  he  was  separated  by  a  wide  difier- 
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ence  of  opinion  on  tbe  question  of  colonial  taxation. 
A  reconciliation,  however,  took  place.  He  visited 
Stowe:  be  ihook  hands  with  George  Grenville;  and 
the  Whig  fireeholders  of  Buckinghamshire,  at  their 
public  dinners,  drank  many  bumpers  to  the  union  of 
the  three  brothers. 

In  opinions,  Chatham  was  much  nearer  to  the  Rock- 
hfighams  than  to  his  own  relatives.  But  between  him 
and  tbe  Roekinghams  there  was  a  gulf  not  easily  to 
be  passed.  He  had  deeply  injtffed  them,  and  in  injur- 
ing them,  had  de^ly  injiured  his  country.  When  the 
balance  was  trembling  between  them  and  the  Court, 
be  bad  thrown  the  whole  weight  of  his  genius,  of  his 
ranovnn,  of  his  popularity,  into  the  scale  of  misgovern* 
ment.  It  must  be  added,  that  many  eminent  members 
of  the  party  still  retained  a  bitter  recollection  of  the 
asperity  and  disdain  with  which  they  had  been  tareated 
by  him  at  the  time  when  he  assumed  the  direction 
of  affidn.  It  is  clear  irom  Burke's  pamphlets  and 
q^eeches,  and  still  more  clear  from  his  private  letters, 
and  from  the  language  which  he  held  in  conversation, 
that  he  regarded  Chatham  with  a  feeling  not  far  re- 
moved from  di&like.  Chatham  was  undoubtedly  con- 
scious of  his  error,  and  desirous  to  atone  for  it.  But 
his  overtures  of  friendship,  though  made  with  earnest- 
ness, and  even  with  unwonted  humility,  were  at  first 
recdved  by  Lord  Rockingham  with  cold  and  austere 
reserve.  Gradually  the  intercourse  of  the  two  states- 
men became  courteous  and  even  amicable.  But  the 
past  was  never  wholly  forgotten. 

Chatham  did  not,  however,  stand  alone.  Round 
him  gathered  a  party,  small  in  number,  but  strong  in 
great  and  various  lalents.  Lord  Camden,  Lord  Sliel- 
bome,  Colonel  Barr^,  and  Dunning,  afterwards  Lord 
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Ashburton,  were  the  principal  members  <^  this  con- 
nection. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that,  from  this  time 
till  within  a  few  weeks  of  Chatham^s  death,  his  intel- 
lect suffered  any  decay.  His  eloqu^ice  was  aknost  to 
the  last  heard  with  delight.  But  it  was  not  exactly 
the  eloquence  of  the  House  of  Lords.  That  lofty  and 
passionate,  but  somewhat  desultory  declamation,  in 
which  he  excelled  all  men,  and  which  was  set  off  by 
looks,  tones,  and  gestures,  worthy  of  Garrick  or  Talma, 
was  out  of  place  in  a  small  apartment  where  the  audi- 
ence often  consisted  of  three  or  four  drowsy  prelates, 
three  or  four  old  judges,  accustomed  during  many 
years  to  disregard  rhetorick,  and  to  look  only  at  facts 
and  arguments,  and  three  or  four  listless  and  supercil- 
ious men  of  fashion,  whom  any  thing  like  enthusiasm 
moved  to  a  sneer.  In  the  House  of  Commons,  a  flash 
of  hb  eye,  a  wave  of  his  arm,  had  sometimes  cowed 
Murray.  But,  in  the  House  of  Peers,  his  utmost  ve- 
hemence and  pathos  produced  less  effect  than  the  mod- 
eration, the  reasonableness,  the  luminous  order  and  the 
serene  dignity,  which  characterized  the  spee<^es  of 
Lord  Mansfield. 

On  the  question  of  the  Middlesex  election,  aU  the 
three  divisions  of  the  Opposition  acted  in  concert. 
No  orator  in  either  House  defended  what  is  now  uni- 
versally admitted  to  have  been  the  constitutional  cause 
with  more  ardour  or  eloquence  than  Chatham.  Be- 
fore this  subject  had  ceased  to  occupy  the  public  mind, 
George  Grenville  died.  His  party  rapidly  melted 
away ;  and  in  a  short  time  most  of  his  adherents  i^ 
peared  on  the  ministerial  benches. 

Had  George  Grenville  lived  mafiy  months  longer, 
the  friendly  ties  which,  after  *years  of  estrangement 
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and  hostilitj,  had  been  renewed  between  him  and  his 
brother-in-law,  would,  in  all  probability,  have  been  a 
second  time  violently  dissolved.  For  now  the  quarrel 
between  England  and  the  North  American  colonies 
took  a  gloomy  and  terrible  aspect.  Oppression  pro- 
voked  resistance ;  resistance  was  made  the  pretext  for 
fi^esh  oppression.  The  warnings  of  all  the  greatest 
statesmen  of  the  age  were  lost  on  an  imperious  court 
and  a  deluded  nation.  Soon  a  colonial  senate  con- 
fronted the  British  Parliament.  Then  the  colonial 
militJa  crossed  bayonets  with  the  British  regiments. 
At  length  the  commonwealth  was  torn  asunder.  Two 
millions  of  Englishmen,  who,  fifteen  years  before,  had 
been  as  loyal  to  their  prince  and  as  proud  of  their 
country  as  the  people  of  Kent  or  Yorkshire,  separated 
themselves  by  a  solemn  act  from  the  Empire.  For  a 
time  it  seemed  that  the  insurgents  would  struggle  to 
small  purpose  against  the  vast  financial  and  military 
means  of  the  mother  country.  But  disasters,  follow- 
ing one  another  in  rapid  succession,  rapidly  dispelled 
the  illusions  of  national  vanity.  At  length  a  great 
British  force,  exhausted,  ftmished,  harassed  on  every 
side  by  a  hostile  peasantry,  was  compelled  to  deliver  up 
its  arms.  Those  governments  which  England  had,  in 
the  late  war,  so  signally  humbled,  and  which  had  dur- 
ing many  years  been  sullenly  brooding  over  the  recol- 
lections of  Quebec,  of  Minden,  and  of  the  Moro,  now 
saw  with  exultation  that  the  day  of  revenge  was  at 
hand.  France  recognised  the  independence  of  the 
United  States;  and  there  could  be  little  doubt  that 
the  example  would  soon  be  followed  by  Spain. 

Chatham  and  Rockingham  had  cordially  concurred 
ji  opposing  every  part  of  the  fisital  poBcy  which  had 
brought  the  state  into  this  dangerous  situation.     But 
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their  paths  now  diverged  Lord  RockiBgham  bought, 
and,  as  the  event  proved,  thought  most  justly,  that  the 
revolted  colonies  were  separated  from  the  Empire  for 
ever,  and  that  the  only  eS&ct  c£  prolonging  the  war 
on  the  American  continent  would  be  to  divide  re- 
sources which  it  was  desirable  to  concentrate.  If  the 
hopeless  attempt  to  subjugate  Pennsylvania  and  Vir- 
ginia were  abandoned,  war  against  the  House  of  Bour- 
bon might  possibly  be  avoided,  or,  if  inevitable,  might 
be  carried  on  with  success  and  glory*  We  might  ev^ 
indemnify  ourselves  for  part  q£  what  we  had  lost,  at 
the  expense  of  those  foreign  enemies  who  had  hoped 
to  profit  by  our  domestic  dissensions.  Lord  Rockisg- 
ham,  therefore,  and  those  who  acted  with  him,  emi- 
ceived  that  the  wisest  course  now  open  to  Ec^land 
was  to  acknowledge  the  independence  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  turn  her  whc4.e  force  against  her  Euro* 
pean  enemies. 

Chatham,  it  should  seem,  ought  to  have  taken  the 
same  side.  Before  France  had  taken  any  part  in 
our  quarrel  with  the  colonies,  he  had  repeatedly,  and 
with  great  energy  of  language,  declared  that  it  was 
impossible  to  conquer  America,  and  he  could  not  with- 
out absurdity  maintain  that  it  was  easier  to  conquer 
France  and  America  together  than  America  alone. 
But  his  passions  overpowered  his  judgment,  and  mads 
him  blind  to  his  own  inconsistency.  The  very  cir- 
ctimstances  which  made  the  separation  of  the  colonies 
inevitable  made  it  to  him  altogether  insupportable. 
The  dismemberment  of  the  Empire  seemed  to  him  less 
ruinous  and  humiliating,  when  produced  by  domestic 
dissensions,  than  when  produced  by  foreign  interfer- 
ence. His  blood  boiled  at  the  degradation  of  his 
eonntiT.     Whatever  lowered  her  among  the  nad<»B 
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of  tke  earth,  lie  felt  as  a  personal  oatrage  to  himself. 
And  the  feeling  was  natoral.  He  had  made  her  so 
great.  He  had  been  so  proud  of  her ;  and  she  had 
bean  so  proud  of  him.  He  remembered  how,  more 
than  twenty  jears  befoise,  in  a  daj  of  gloom  and  dis- 
may, when  her  possessions  were  torn  from  her,  when 
her  flag  was  diahononred,  she  had  called  on  him  to 
ssTe  her.  He  remembered  the  sudden  and  glorioits 
chai^  whieh  his  energy  had  wrought,  the  long  series 
of  triumphs,  the  days  of  thanksgiving,  the  nights  of 
illoHiination.  Fired  by  such  reeoUectiona,  he  deter- 
mined to  separate  himself  from  those  who  advised  that 
the  independence  of  the  colonies  should  be  acknowl- 
edged. That  he  was  in  error  will  scarcely,  we  thmk, 
be  disputed  by  his  warmest  admirers.  Indeed,  the 
ti^^tjj  by  which,  a  few  years  later,  the  republic  of  the 
United  States  was  recognised,  was  the  work  of  hia 
most  attached  adherents  and  of  his  fevourite  son. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  had  ^ven  notice  of  an  ad- 
dress to  tke  throne,  against  the  fiirther  prosecution 
of  hostilities  with  America.  Chatham  had,  during 
some  time,  absented  himself  firom  Parliament,  in 
consequence  of  his  growing  infirmities.  He  deter- 
mined to  appear  in  his  place  on  this  occasion,  and  to 
declare  that  his  (pinions  were  decidedly  at  variance 
with  those  of  the  Bookin^iam  party.  He  was  in  a 
state  of  great  exeitement.  His  medical  attendants 
were  uneasy,  and  strongly  advised  Inm  to  calm  him- 
self, and  to  remain  at  home.  But  he  was  not  to  be 
controlled.  His  son  William,  and  his  son-in-law  Lord 
Mahon,  aocompanied  him  to  Westminster.  He  rested 
Himself  in  the  Chancellor's  room  till  the  debate  com- 
menced, and  then,  leaning  on  his  two  young  relations, 
limped  to  his  seat.     The  slightest  particulars  of  that 
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day  were  remembered,  and  have  been  careAillj  re- 
corded. He  bowed,  it  was  remarked,  with  great 
coartliness  to  those  peers  who  rose  to  make  way  ibr 
him  and  his  supporters.  His  cratch  was  in  his  faiad. 
He  wore,  as  was  his  fashion,  a  rich  velret  ooat.  His 
legs  were  swathed  in  flannel.  His  wig  was  so  large, 
and  his  face  so  emaciated,  that  none  of  his  features 
could  be  discerned,  except  the  high  curve  of  his  nose, 
and  his  eyes,  which  still  retained  a  gleam  <^  the  old 
fire. 

When  the  Duke  of  Richmond  had  spoken,  Chalhuan 
rose.  For  some  time  his  voice  was  inandiUa  At 
length  his  tones  became  distinct  and  his  action  ani- 
mated. Here  and  there  his  hearers  caught  a  thought 
or  an  expression  which  reminded  them  of  William 
Pitt.  But  it  was  clear  that  he  was  not  himself.  He 
lost  the  thread  of  his  discourse,  hesitated,  repeated 
the  same  words  several  times,  and  was  so  confined 
that,  in  speaking  of  the  Act  of  Settlement,  be  oonld 
not  recall  the  name  of  the  Electress  Sophia.  The 
House  listened  in  solemn  silence,  and  with  the  aspect 
of  profound  respect  and  compassion.  The  stilhMss 
was  so  deep  that  the  droppmg  of  a  handkerchief  would 
have  been  heard.  The  Duke  of  Ricfamoiid  replied 
with  great  t^idemess  and  courtesy ;  bat  whik  be 
spoke,  the  old  man  was  observed  to  be  restless  and 
irritable.  The  Duke  sat  down.  Chatham  stood  np 
again,  pressed  his  hand  on  his  breast,  and  sank  down 
in  an  apoplectic  fit.  Three  or  four  lords  who  sat  near 
him  caught  him  in  his  fidl.  The  House  broke  up  in 
confusion.  The  dying  man  was  carried  to  the  resi- 
dence of  one  of  the  officers  of  Parliament,  and  was  ao 
br  restored  as  to  be  able  to  bear  a  journey  to  Hayes. 
A.t  Hayes,  after  lingering  a  few  weeks,  ha  expired  in 
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las  fieveDtieth  year.  His  bed  was  watched  to  the  last 
with  anxious  tenderness,  by  his  wife  and  children  ; 
and  he  well  deserved  their  care.  Too  often  haughty 
and  wayward  to  others,  to  them  he  had  been  almost 
eflfeminately  kind.  He  had  through  life  been  dreaded 
by  his  politieal  opponents,  and  regarded  with  more 
awe  than  lore  even  by  his  political  associates.  But  no 
fear  seems  to  have  mingled  with  the  aflfection  which 
his  fondness,  constantly  overflowing  in  a  thousand 
endearing  forms,  had  inspired  in   the  little  circle  at 


Chatham,  at  the  time  of  his  decease,  had  not,  in 
both  Houses  of  Parliament,  ten  personal  adherents. 
Half  the  puUic  men  of  the  age  had  been  estranged 
from  him  by  his  errors,  and  the  other  half  by  the  ex- 
ertions which  he  had  made  to  repair  his  errors.  His 
last  speedi  had  been  an  attack  at  once  on  the  policy 
pursued  by  the  government,  and  on  the  policy  rec- 
ommended by  tl:^  opposition.  But  death  restored 
him  to  his  old  place  in  the  affection  of  his  country. 
Who  could  hear  unmoved  of  the  &11  of  that  which  had 
been  so  great,  and  which  had  stood  so  long  ?  The  cir- 
comstanoes,  too,  seemed  rather  to  beliong  to  the  tragic 
stage  than  to  real  life.  A  great  statesman,  full  of 
years  and  honours,  led  forth  to  the  Senate  House  by 
a  son  of  rare  hopes,  and  stricken  down  in  full  council 
while  straining  his  feeble  voice  to  rouse  the  drooping 
spirit  of  his  country^  could  not  but  be  remembered 
with  peculiar  veneration  and  tendamess.  The  few 
detractors  who  ventured  to  murmur  were  silenced  by 
the  indignant  clamours  of  a  nation  which  remembered 
only  the  lofty  genius,  the  xmsullied  probity,  the  undis* 
pnted  services,  of  him  who  was  no  more.  For  once, 
the  chie&  of  all  parties  were  agreed.    A  public  foneral. 
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a  public  monument,  were  eagerly  voted.  The  debti 
of  the  deceased  were  paid.  A  provision  was  mkde  Ibr 
his  fiunilj.  The  City  of  London  requested  that  the 
remains  of  the  great  Hian  whom  she  had  so  long  loved 
and  honoured  might  rest  under  the  dome  of  her  ma^ 
nificent  cathedral.  But  the  petition  eame  too  late. 
Every  thing  was  already  prepared  far  the  intennent 
in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Though  men  of  all  parties  had  concurred  in  decree* 
ing  posthumous  honours  to  Chatham,  his  corpse  was 
attended  to  the  grave  almost  exclusively  by  opponents 
of  the  government.  The  banner  of  the  lordship  of 
Chatham  was  borne  by  Colonel  Barre,  attended  by  the 
Duke  of  Richmond  and  Lord  Rockingham.  Burke, 
Savile,  and  Dunning  upheld  the  pall.  Lord  Camden 
was  consjHcuous  in  the  procession.  The  chief  mourner 
was  young  William  Pitt.  After  the  lapse  of  more  than 
twenly-seven  years,  in  a  season  as  dark  and  perilous, 
his  own  shatt^*ed  frame  and  broken  heart  were  laid, 
with  the  same  pomp,  in  the  same  consecrated  mould. 

Chatham  sleeps  near  the  northern  door  of  the 
Church,  in  a  spot  which  has  ev^  since  been  appro- 
priated to  statesmen,  as  the  other  end  of  the  same 
transept  has  long  been  to  poets.  Mansfield  rests  there, 
and  the  second  William  Pitt,  and  Fox,  and  Ghikttan, 
and  Canning,  and  Wilberfbree.  In  no  other  cemeteiy 
do  so  many  great  citizens  lie  within  so  narrow  a  space. 
High  over  those  venerable  graves  towers  the  statety 
monument  of  Chatham,  and  from  above,  his  effigf, 
graven  by  a  cunning  hand,  seems  still,  with  eagle  fiioe 
and  outstretched  arm,  to  bid  England  be  of  good  cheer, 
and  to  hurl  defiance  at  her  foes.  The  generation 
which  reared  that  memorial  of  him  has  disappeared. 
The  time  has  come  when  the  rash  and  indiscriminate 
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judgments  which  his  contemporaries  passed  on  his 
character  may  be  cahnljr  revised  hy  history.  And  his- 
tory, while,  for  the  warning  of  vehement,  high,  and 
daring  natures,  she  notes  his  many  errors,  will  yet  de- 
liberately pronounce,  that,  among  the  eminent  men 
whose  bones  lie  near  his,  scarcely  one  has  left  a  more 
staialess,  and  none  a  more  splendid  name. 


FRANCIS  ATTERBTJKY. 

{Encydqpmdia  Britanmet^  December  1858.) 

Francis  Atterburt,  a  man  who  holds  a  conspicu- 
ous place  in  the  political,  ecclesiastical,  and  literary 
history  of  England,  was  bom  in  the  year  1662,  at 
Middleton  in  Bnckinghamshire,  a  parish  of  which  his 
father  was  rector.  Francis  was  educated  at  Westmin- 
ster School,  and  carried  thence  to  Christ  Church  a 
stock  of  learning  which,  though  really  scanty,  he 
through  life  exhibited  with  such  judicious  ostentation 
that  superficial  observers  believed  his  attainments  to  be 
immense.  At  Oxford,  his  parts,  his  taste,  and  his 
bold,  contemptuous,  and  imperious  spirit,  soon  made 
him  conspicuous.  Here  he  published,  at  twenty,  his 
first  work,  a  translation  of  the  noble  poem  of  Absalom 
and  Achitophel  into  Latin  verse.  Neither  the  style 
nor  the  versification  of  the  young  scholar  was  that  of 
the  Augustan  age.  In  English  composition  he  suc- 
ceeded much  better.  In  1687  he  distinguished  him- 
self among  many  able  men  who  wrote  in  defence  of 
the  Church  of  England,  then  persecuted  by  James  IL, 
and  calumniated  by  apostates  who  had  for  lucre  quit- 
ted her  communion.  Among  these  apostates  none  was 
more  active  or  maUgnant  than  Obadiah  Walker,  who 
was  master  of  University  College,  and  who  had  set  up 
there,  under  the  royal  patronage,  a  press  fi)r  printing 
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tracts  against  the  established  religion.  In  one  of  these 
tracts,  written  apparently  by  Walker  himself,  many 
aspersions  were  thrown  on  Martin  Lntl^er.  Atterbury 
undertook  to  defend  the  great  3Rxon  Reformer,  and 
performed  that  task  in  a  manner  singularly  character- 
istic. Whoever  examines  his  reply  to  Walker  will  be 
struck  by  the  contrast  between  the  feebleness  of  those 
parts  which  are  argumentative  and  defensive,  and  the 
vigour  of  those  parts  which  are  rhetorical  and  aggres- 
sive.  The  Papists  were  so  much  galled  by  the  sar- 
casms and  invectives  of  the  young  polemic  that  they 
raised  a  cry  of  treason,  and  accused  him  of  having,  by 
implication,  called  King  James  a  Judas. 

After  the  Revolution,  Atterbury,  though  bred  in  the 
doctrines  of  non-resistance  and  passive  obedience,  read- 
ily swore  fealty  to  the  new  government.  In  no  long 
time  he  took  holy  orders.  He  occasionally  preached 
in  London  with  an  eloquence  which  raised  his  reputa- 
tion, and  soon  had  the  honour  of  being  appointed  one 
of  the  royal  chaplains.  But  he  ordinarily  resided  at 
Oxford,  where  he  took  an  active  part  in  academical 
business,  directed  the  classical  studies  of  the  under- 
graduates of  his  college,  and  was  the  chief  adviser  and 
assistart  of  Dean  Aldrich,  a  divine  now  chiefly  remem- 
bered by  his  catches,  but  renowned  among  his  contem- 
poraries as  a  scholar,  a  Tory,  and  a  high-churchman. 
It  was  the  practice,  not  a  very  judicious  practice,  of 
Aldrich  to  employ  the  most  promising  youths  of  his  col- 
lege in  editing  Greek  and'  Latin  books.  Among  the 
studious  and  well-disposed  lads  who  were,  unfortu- 
nately for  themselves,  induced  to  become  teachers  of 
philology  when  they  should  have  been  content  to  be 
learners,  was  Charles  Boyle,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Or- 
rury,  and  nephew  of  Robert  Boyle,  the  great  experi- 
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■Mtttal  philosopher.  The  task  asagned  to  Chaii» 
Boyle  was  to  prepare  a  new  edition  of  one  of  the  most 
worthless  boolu  in  existence.  It  was  a  fashion,  among 
those  6re^  and  Roooans  who  caltiTated  i^ietone  as  an 
airt,  to  eompose  epistles  and  haxangaes  in  the  names  of 
eminent  men.  Some  of  these  oonnteifeits  are  fabricated 
with  such  exquisite  taste  and  skill  that  it  is  the  highest 
acliievement  of  criticism  to  distinguish  them  ficoni  ori^ 
inals.  Others  are  so  feebly  and  rndely  executed  lluit 
they  can  hardly  impose  on  an  intelligent  school-boy. 
The  best  specimen  which  has  come  down  to  ns  is  per- 
haps the  oration  for  Marcellus,  such  an  imitation  of 
Tally's  eloquence  as  Tully  would  himself  have  read 
with  wonder  and  delight.  The  worst  specimen  is  per- 
haps a  collection  of  letters  purporting  to  have  been 
written  by  that  Pbalaris  who  goTemed  Agrigentom 
more  than  500  years  before  the  Christian  era.  The 
evidence,  both  internal  and  external,  against  the  gen- 
uineness of  these  letters  is  overwhelming.  When,  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  they  emei^ed,  hot  company  with 
much  that  was  far  more  valuable,  from  th^  obscurity, 
they  were  pronounced  spurious  by  Politian,  the  great- 
est scholar  of  Italy,  and  by  Eraffloaua,  the  greatest 
scholar  on  our  side  of  the  Alps.  In  truth,  it  woold 
be  as  easy  to  persuade  an  educated  EngUshman  that 
one  of  Johnson's  Ramblers  was  the  work  of  William 
Wallace  as  to  persuade  a  man  like  Erasmus  that  a  pe- 
dantic exercise,  composed  in  the  trim  and  artificial 
Attic  of  the  time  of  Julian,  Was  a  despatch  written  by 
a  crafty  and  ferocious  Dorian,  who  roasted  people  alive 
many  years  bdbre  there  existed  a  volume  of  prose 
in  the  Greek  language.  But,  though  Christp-Church 
could  boast  of  many  good  Latimsts,  of  many  good 
English  writei*s,  and  of  a  greater  number  of  clever  and 
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fiisliicmable  mea  of  tbe  wodd  than  belonged  to  «ny 
other  aoademic  body,  there  was  not  then  in  the  college 
a  single  man  capable  of  distingnishing  between  the  in* 
faa^  and  the  dotage  of  Gbeek  literature.  So  superfi- 
ciiJ  indeed  was  tiie  learning  of  the  rolers  of  this  eelio- 
brated  society  that  they  were  ohanned  by  an  essay 
which  Sir  WilliaBi  Temple  paUialied  in  praise  of  the 
ancient  writers.  It  now  seems  strange  that  eren  the 
eminent  public  services,  tbe  deserved  popialarity,  and 
the  graeefol  style  of  Temple  shooid  have  saved  so  silly 
a  performance  from  universal  contempt.  Of  the  books 
which  he  most  vehemently  eulogised  his  eulogies  proved 
that  he  knew  nothing*  In  fact,  he  ooold  not  read  a 
line  of  the  language  in  which  they  were  written. 
Among  many  other  foolish  things,  he  said  that  the  let- 
tan  a(  Phalaris  were  the  oldest  lett^s  and  also  the 
best  in  the  worhL  Whatever  Temple  wrote  attracted 
notice.  People  who  had  never  heard  of  the  Efttstles 
of  Phalaris  began  to  isiquire  about  Ihem.  AMrieh^ 
who  knew  Y&ej  little  Greek,  took  the  word  of  Temple 
who  knew  none,  and  desired  Boyle  to  prepare  a  new 
editimi  of  these  admirable  compositioBB  which,  having 
long  sk|>t  in  obscurity,  had  become  on  a  sudden  objects 
of  general  interest. 

The  edition  was  preparcvl  with  the  help  of  Atterbury, 
who  was  Boyle's  tutor,  and  of  sone  other  members  of 
the  ooUege.  It  was  an  edition  such  as  might  be  ex- 
pected from  pe^le  who  would  stoop  to  edite  such  a 
book.  The  notes  were  worthy  of  the  text ;  the  Latin 
version  worthy  of  the  Greek  original.  The  volume 
would  have  been  forgotten  in  a  month,  had  not  a  mis- 
understanding about  a  manuscript  arisen  between  the 
young  editor  and  the  greatest  scholar  that  had  ap* 
peared  in  Europe  since  the  revival  of  letters,  Bichard 
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Bendey.  The  mannBcript  was  in  Bentlej's  keeping. 
Boyle  wished  it  to  be  collated.  A  mischief-maJdng 
bookseller  informed  him  that  Bendey  had  refused  to 
lend  it,  which  was  fiilse,  and  also  that  Bendey  had 
spoken  contemptaously  of  the  letters  attributed  to  Phal- 
aris,  and  of  the  critics  who  were  taken  in  by  sndi 
connterfeits,  which  was  perfectly  true.  Boyle,  much 
provc^ed,  paid,  in  his  preface,  a  bitterly  ironical  com- 
pliment to  Bentley's  courtesy.  Bentley  revenged  him- 
self by  a  short  dissertation,  in  which  he  proved  that 
the  epistles  were  spurious,  and  the  new  edition  of  them 
worthless :  but  he  treated  Boyle  personally  with  civil- 
ity as  a  young  gentleman  of  great  hopes,  whose  love 
of  learning  was  highly  commendable,  and  who  deserved 
to  have  had  better  instructors. 

Few  things  in  literary  history  are  more  extraonfi- 
nary  than  the  storm  which  this  little  dissertation  raised. 
Bentley  had  treated  Boyle  with  forbearance ;  but  he 
had  treated  Christ-Church  with  contempt;  and  the 
Christ-Church-men,  wherever  dispersed,  were  as  much 
attached  to  their  college  as  a  Scotchman  to  his  countiy, 
or  a  Jesuit  to  his  order.  Their  influence  was  great 
They  were  dominant  at  Oxford,  powerful  in  the  Inns 
of  Court  and  in  the  College  of  Physicians,  conqMcnous 
in  Parliament  and  in  the  literary  and  fiishionable  circles 
of  London.  Their  unanimous  cry  was,  that  the  honour 
of  the  college  must  be  vindicated,  that  the  insolent 
Cambridge  pedant  must  be  put  down.  Poor  Boyle 
was  unequal  to  the  task,  and  dLsinolined  to  it.  It  was, 
therefore,  assigned  to  his  tutor  Atterbury. 

The  answer  to  Bentley,  which  bears  the  name  of 
Boyle,  but  which  was,  in  truth,  no  more  the  work  of 
Boyle  than  the  letters  to  which  the  controversy  related 
were  the  work  of  Phalaris,  is  now  read  only  by  the 
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cuxioiis,  and  urill  in  all  probability  never  be  reprinted 
again.  But  it  had  its  day  of  noisy  popularity.  It  was 
to  be  found,  not  only  in  the  studies  of  men  of  letters, 
but  on  the  tables  of  the  most  brilliant  drawing-rooms 
of  Soho  Square  and  Oovent  Garden.  Even  the  beaus 
and  coquettes  of  that  age,  the  Wildahrs  and  the  Lady 
Lurewells,  the  Mirabells  and  the  Millamants,  congrat- 
ulated each  other  on  the  way  in  which  the  gay  young 
gentleman,  whose  erudition  sate  so  easily  upon  him, 
and  who  wrote  with  so  much  pleasantry  and  good 
breeding  about  the  Attic  dialect  and  the  anapaestic 
measure,  Sicilian  talents  and  Thericlean  cups,  had  ban- 
tered the  queer  prig  of  a  doctor.  Nor  was  the  applause 
of  the  multitude  undeserved.  The  book  is,  indeed, 
Atterbury's  masterpiece,  and  gives  a  higher  notion  of 
his  powers  than  any  of  those  works  to  which  he  put 
his  name.  That  he  was  altogether  in  the  wrong  on 
the  main  question,  and  on  all  the  collateral  questions 
sprin^ng  out  of  it,  that  his  knowledge  of  the  language, 
the  literature,  and  the  history  of  Greece  was  not  equal 
to  what  many  freshmen  now  bring  up  every  year  to 
Cambridge  and  Oxford,  and  that  some  of  his  blunders 
seem  rather  to  deserve  a  flogging  than  a  refutation,  is 
true ;  and  therefore  it  is  that  his  performance  is,  in  the 
highest  degree,  interesting  and  valuable  to  a  judicious 
reader.  It  is  good  by  reason  of  its  exceeding  badness. 
It  is  the  most  extraordinary  instance  that  exists  of  the 
art  of  making  much  show  with  little  substance.  There 
is  no  difficulty,  says  the  steward  of  Molidre's  miser,  in 
giving  a  fine  dinner  with  plenty  of  money :  the  really 
great  cook  is  he  who  can  set  out  a  banquet  with  no 
money  at  all.  That  Bentley  should  have  written  ex- 
cellently on  ancient  chronology  and  geography,  on  the 
development  of  the  Greek  language,  and  the  origin  of 
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the  Greek  drama,  is  not  strange.     But  diat  Atterbaiy 
shoddy  during  some  years,  have  been  thought  to  have 
treated  these  subjects  much  better  than  Bentlej  is 
strange  indeed.    It  is  true  that  the  champion  of  Christ- 
Church  had  all  the  fadp  which  ihe  most  celebrated 
members  of  that  society  could  give  him.     Smalridge 
contributed  some  very  good  wit;  Friend  and  others 
some  very  bad  archsBology  and  philology.     But  the 
greater  part  of  the  volume  was  entirely  Atterbuty's: 
what  was  not  his  own  waa  revised  and  retouched  by 
him ;  and  the  whole  bears  the  mark  of  his  mind,  a  mind 
inexhaustibly  rich  in  all  the  resources  of  controversy, 
and  familiar  with  all  the  artifices  which  make  falsehood 
look  like  truth,  and  ignorance  like  knowledge.    He 
had  little  gold ;  but  he  beat  that  little  out  to  the  rerj 
thinnest  leaf,  and  spread  it  over  so  vast  a  surface  that 
to  those  who  judged  by  a  glance,  and  who  did  not 
resort  to  balances  and  tests,  the  glittering  heap  ct 
worthless  matter  which  he  produced  seemed  to  be  an 
inestimable  treasure  of  massy  bullion.    Such  arguments 
as  he  had  he  placed  in  the  clearest  light.     Where  he 
had  no  arguments,  he  resorted  to  personalities,  some- 
times serious,  generally  ludicrous,  always  clever  and 
cutting.      But,    whether    he   was    grave    or    meny, 
whether  he  reasoned  or  sneered,  his  style  was  always 
pure,  polished,  and  ea^. 

Party  spirit  then  ran  high;  yet,  though  Bentley 
ranked  among  Whigs,  and  Christ-Church  was  a  strong* 
hold  of  Toryism,  Whigs  jcHned  with  Tories  in  applaud- 
ing Atterbury's  volume.  Garth  insulted  Bentley,  and 
extolled  Boyle  in  lines  which  are  now  never  quoted 
except  to  be  laughed  at.  Swift,  in  his  ^^  Battle  of  the 
Books,"  introduced  with  much  pleasantry  Boyle,  clad 
in  armour,  the  gift  of  all  the  gods,  and  directed  hy 
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ApoUo  in  the  form  of  a  human  friend,  for  whose  name 
a  blank  is  left  which  may  easily  be  filled  up.  The 
youth,  so  accoutred,  and  so  assisted,  gains  an  easy 
victory  over  his  uncourteous  and  boastful  antagonist. 
Bentley,  meanwhile,  was  supported  by  the  conscious- 
ness of  an  immeasurable  superiority,  and  encouraged 
by  the  voices  of  the  few  who  were  really  competent 
to  judge  the  combat.  ^^  No  man,"  he  said,  justly  and 
nobly,  *'  was  ever  written  down  but  by  himself."  He 
spent  two  yean  in  preparing  a  reply,  which  wiU  never 
cease  to  be  read  and  prized  while  the  literature  of 
ancient  Greece  is  studied  in  any  part  of  the  world. 
This  reply  proved,  not  only  that  the  letters  ascribed 
to  Phalaris  were  spiurious,  but  that  Atterbury,  with 
all  his  wit,  his  eloquence,  his  skill  in  controversial 
fence,  was  the  most  audacious  pretender  that  ever 
wrote  about  what  he  did  not  understand.  But  to 
Atterbury  this  exposure  was  matter  of  indifference. 
He  was  now  engaged  in  a  dispute  about  mattars  fitr 
more  important  and  exciting  than  the  laws  of  Zaleu- 
CU8  and  the  laws  of  Charondas.  The  rage  of  relig^ 
ions  factions  was  extreme.  High  church  and  Low 
church  divided  the  nation.  The  great  majority  of 
the  clergy  were  on  the  high-church  aide ;  the  major- 
ity of  King  William's  bishops  were  inclined  to  latitudi- 
narianism.  A  dispute  arose  between  the  two  parties 
touching  the  extent  of  the  powers  of  the  Lower  House 
of  Convocation.  Atterbury  thrust  himself  eagerly  into 
th3  front  rank  of  the  high-churchmen.  Those  who 
take  a  comprehensive  and  impartial  view  of  his  whole 
career  will  not  be  disposed  to  give  him  credit  for  relig- 
ious seal.  But  it  was  his  nature  to  be  vehement  and 
pugnacious  in  the  cause  of  every  fraternity  of  which 
he  was  a  member.     He  had  defended  the  genuineiiefls 
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of  a  spurious  book  simplj  because  Christ-Churcb  bad 
put  forth  an  edition  of  that  book ;  he  now  stood  up  for 
the  clergy  against  the  civil  power,  simply  because  he 
was  a  clergyman,  and  for  the  priests  against  the  epis- 
copal order,  simply  because  he  was  as  yet  only  a  priest 
He  asserted  the  pretensions  of  the  class  to  which  he 
belonged  in  several  treatis^  written  with  much  wit, 
ingenuity,  audacity,  and  acrimony.  In  this,  as  in  his 
first  controversy,  he  was  opposed  to  antagonists  whose 
knowledge  of  the  subject  in  dispute  was  far  superior 
to  his ;  but  in  this,  as  in  his  first  controversy,  he  im- 
posed on  the  multitude  by  bold  assertion,  by  sarcasm, 
by  declamation,  and,  above  all,  by  his  peculiar  knack 
of  exhibiting  a  little  erudition  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
make  it  look  like  a  great  deal.  Having  passed  himself 
ofi^  on  the  world  as  a  greater  master  of  classical  learn- 
ing than  Bentley,  he  now  passed  himself  off  as  a  greater 
master  of  ecclesiastical  learning  than  Wake  or  Gibson. 
By  the  great  body  of  the  clergy  he  was  regarded  as 
the  ablest  and  most  intrepid  tribune  that  had  ever  de- 
fended their  rights  against  the  oligarchy  of  prelates. 
The  Lower  House  of  Convocation  voted  him  thanks 
for  his  services  ;  the  University  of  Oxford  created  him 
a  doctor  of  divinity ;  and  soon  after  the  accession  of 
Anne,  while  the  Tories  still  had  the  chief  weight  in 
the  government,  he  was  promoted  to  the  deanery  of 
Carlisle. 

Soon  after  he  had  obtained  this  preferment,  tbe 
Whig  party  rose  to  ascendency  in  the  state.  From 
that  party  he  could  expect  no  favour.  Six  years 
elaps^  before  a  change  of  fortune  took  place.  At 
length,  in  the  year  1710,  the  prosecution  of  Sachever- 
ell  produced  a  formidable  explosion  of  high-church  h- 
naticism.     At  such  a  moment  Atterbury  could  not  fail 
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to  be  conspicaotLs.  His  inordinate  zeal  for  the  body  to 
which  he  belonged,  his  torbnlent  and  aspiring  temper, 
his  rare  talents  for  agitation  and  for  controversy,  were 
again  signaDy  displayed.  He  bore  a  chief  part  in 
framing  that  artful  and  eloquent  speech  which  the 
accused  divine  pronounced  at  the  bar  of  the  Lords, 
and  which  presents  a  singular  contrast  to  the  absui'd 
and  scurrilous  sermon  which  had  very  unwisely  been 
honoured  with  impeachment.  During  the  troubled 
and  anxious  months  which  followed  the  trial,  Atter- 
bory  was  among  the  most  active  of  those  pamphleteers 
who  inflamed  the  nation  against  the  Whig  ministry  and 
the  Whig  parliament  When  the  ministry  had  been 
changed  and  the  parliament  dissolved,  rewards  were 
showered  upon  him.  The  Lower  House  of  Convo- 
cation elected  him  prolocutor.  The  Queen  appointed 
him  Dean  of  ChrisfrChurch  on  the  death  of  his  old 
fnend  and  patron  Aldrich.  The  college -would  have 
preferred  a  gentler  ruler.  Nevertheless,  the  new  head 
was  received  with  every  mark  of  honour.  A  congrat- 
ulatory oration  in  Latin  was  addressed  to  him  in  the 
magnificent  vestibule  of  the  hall ;  and  he  in  reply  pro- 
fessed the  warmest  attachment  to  the  venerable  housd 
in  which  he  had  been  educated,  and  paid  many  gra- 
cious compliments  to  those  over  whom  he  was  to  prcH 
side.  But  it  was  not  in  his  nature  to  be  a.  mild  or  att 
equitable  governor.  He  had  left  the  chapter  of  Car- 
lisle distracted  by  quarrels.  He  found  Christ^Church 
at  peace ;  but  in  three  months  his  despotic  and  conten- 
tious temper  did  at  Christ-Church  what  it  had  done  at 
Carlisle.  He  was  succeeded  in  both  his  deaneries  by 
the  humane  and  accomplished  Smalridge,  who  gently 
complained  of  the  state  in  which  botli  had  been  left. 
•*Atterbury  goes  before,  and  sets  everything  on  fir6. 

▼OI-.  VI.  6 
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I  come  after  him  with  a  bucket  of  water."  It  was 
said  bj  Atterbory's  enemies  that  he  was  made  a  bishop 
because  he  was  so  bad  a  dean.  Under  his  administra- 
tion Christ-Church  was  in  confusion,  scandalous  alter- 
cations took  place,  opprobrious  words  were  exchanged  ; 
and  there  was  reason  to  fear  that  the  great  Toiy  college 
would  be  ruined  by  the  tyranny  of  the  great  Tory  doc- 
tor. He  was  soon  removed  to  the  bishopric  of  Roches- 
ter, which  was  then  always  united  with  the  deanery  of 
Westminster.  Still  higher  dignities  seemed  to  be  be- 
fore him.  For,  though  there  were  many  able  men  on 
the  episcopal  bench,  there  was  none  who  equalled  or 
approached  him  in  parliamentary  talents.  Had  his 
party  continued  in  power,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
ho  would  have  been  raised  to  the  archbishopric  of 
Canterbury.  The  more  splendid  his  prospects,  the 
more  reason  he  had  to  dread  the  accession  of  a  fam- 
ily which  w^fl  well  known  to  be  partial  to  the  Whigs. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  one  of 
those  politicians  who  hoped  that  they  might  be  able, 
during  the  life  of  Anne,  to  prepai*e  matters  in  such 
a  way  that  at  her  decease  there  might  be  little  difficulty 
in  setting  aside  the  Act  of  Settlement  and  placing  the 
Pretender  on  the  throne.  Her  sudden  death  con- 
founded the  projects  of  these  conspirators.  Atterbuiy, 
who  wanted  no  kind  of  courage,  implored  his  confeder- 
ates to  proclaim  James  III.,  and  offered  to  accompany 
the  heralds  in  lawn  sleeves.  But  he  found  even  the 
bravest  soldiers  of  his  party  irresolute-,  and  exclaimed, 
not,  it  is  said,  without  interjections  which  ill  became 
the  mouth  of  a  fath^  of  the  church,  that  the  best  of 
all  causes  and  the  most  precious  of  all  moments  had 
been  pusillanimously  thrown  away.  He  acquiesced  in 
vf hat  he  could  not  prevent,  took  the  oaths  to  the  House 
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of  Hanover,  and  at  the  coronation  officiated  with  the 
outward  show  of  zeal,  and  did  his  best  to  ingratiate 
himself  with  the  royal  family.  But  his  servility  was 
requited  with  cold  contempt.  No  creature  is  so  re- 
vengeful as  a  proud  man  who  has  humbled  himself 
in  vain.  Atterbury  became  the  most  fiictious  and  per- 
tinacious of  all  the  opponents  of  the  government.  In 
the  House  of  Lords  his  oratory,  lucid,  pointed,  lively, 
and  set  off  with  every  grace  of  pronunciation  and  of 
gesture,  extorted  the  attention  and  admiration  even  of  a 
hostile  majority.  Some  of  the  most  remarkable  protests 
which  a|^>ear  in  the  journals  of  the  peers  were  drawn 
up  by  him  ;  and,  in  some  of  the  bitterest  of  those  pam- 
phlets which  called  on  the  Einglish  to  stand  up  for  their 
country  against  the  aliens  who  had  come  fixmi  beyond 
the  seas  to  oppress  and  plunder  her,  critics  easily  de< 
tected  his  style.  When  the  rebellion  of  1715  broke 
out,  he  refused  to  sign  the  paper  in  which  the  bishops 
of  the  province  of  Canterbury  declared  their  attach- 
ment to  the  Protestant  succession.  He  busied  himself 
in  electioneering,  especially  at  Westminster,  where,  as 
dean,  he  possessed  great  influence ;  and  was,  indeed, 
strongly  suspected  of  having  once  set  on  a  riotous 
mob  to  prevent  Ins  Whig  fellow-citizens  firom  pcdling. 
After  having  been  long  in  indirect  icommanication 
with  the  exiled  £unily,  he,  in  1717,  began  to  corre* 
spend  directly  with  the  Pretender.  The  first  letter  of 
the  correspondence  is  extant.  In  that  letter  Atterbury 
boasts  of  having,  during  many  years  past,  neglected 
no  opportunity  of  serving  the  Jacobite  cause.  ^*  My 
daily  prayer,''  he  says,  ^*  is  that  you  may  have  success. 
May  I  lire  to  see  that  day,  and  live  no  longer  than  I 
do  what  is  in  my  power  to  forward  it."  It  is  to  be  re* 
membered  that  he  who  wrote  tlius  was  a  man  bound  to 
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set  to  the  church  of  "vrhich  he  was  overaeer  an  example 
of  strict  probity;  that  he  hsd  repeatedly  sworn  al- 
legiance to  the  House  of  Brunswick ;  that  he  had  as- 
sisted in  phicing  the  crown  on  the  head  of  Geoi^  I. ; 
and  that  he  had  abjured  James  III.,  ^  without  equivo- 
cation or  m^ital  reservation,  on  the  true  fidth  of  a 
Christian," 

It  is  agreeable  to  turn  from  his  puUic  to  his  private 
life.     His  turbulent  spirit,  wearied  with  fiu^tion  and 
treason,  now  and  then  required  repose,  and  fbfund  it  in 
domestic  endearments,  and  in  the  society  of  the  most 
illustrious  of  the  living  and  of  the  dead.     Of  his  wife 
little  is  known:   but  between  him  and  his  daughter 
there  was  an  affection   singtdarly  close  and   tender. 
The  gentleness  of  his  manners  when  he  was  in  the 
company  of  a  few  friends  was  aach  as  seemed  hardly 
credible  to  those  who  knew  him  only  by  his  writings 
and  speeches.     The  charm  of  his  ^^  softer  hour  "  has 
been  commemorated  by  one  of  those  friends  in  im- 
perishable verse.     Though  Atterbury's  classical  attain^ 
ments  were  not  great,  his  taste  in  English  literature 
was  excellent ;  and  his  admhratton  of  genius  was  so 
strong  that  it  overpowered  even  his  political  and  re> 
ligions    antipathies.      His    fondness   for    Milton,  the 
mortal  enemy  ^f  the  Stuarts  and  of  the  church,  was 
sucli  as  to  many  Tories  seemed  a  crime.     On  the  sad 
iiight  on  which  Addison  WKS  laid  in  the  chi^  of 
Henry  VIL,  the  We^dunster  boys  reoiarked  that  At- 
terbury  read  the  funeral  service  with  a  peculiar  tender- 
ness and  solemnity.     The  favourite  companions,  how- 
ever^ (]£  the  great  Tory  {xrelate  were,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  men  Svhose  politics  had  at  least  a  tinge 
of  Toryism,     He*  lived  on  friendly  t^rma  with  Swift, 
Aibutlmoty  and  Gay.     Witli  Prior  he  had  a  close  ish 
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iimacj,  which  some  misunderstanding  aboat  poUic 
affiuTS  at  last  dissolved.  Pope  found  in  Atterbnry,  not 
only  a  wann  admirer,  but  a  most  fidthful,  fearless,  and 
judicious  adviser.  The  poet  was  a  frequent  guest  at 
the  episcopal  palace  among  the  elms  of  Bromley,  and 
entertained  not  the  slightest  suspicion  that  his  host, 
now  declining  in  years,  confined  to  an  easy  chair  by 
gout,  and  apparently  devoted  to  literature,  was  deeply 
concerned  in  criminal  and  perilous  designs  against  the 
govenunent. 

The  spirit  of  the  Jacobites  had  been  cowed  by  the 
events  of  1715.  It  rovived  in  1721.  The  failure  of  the 
South  Sea  project,  the  panic  in  the  money  market,  the 
downfall  of  great  commercial  houses,  the  distress  from 
which  no  part  of  the  kingdom  was  exempt,  had  pro- 
duced general  discontent.  It  seemed  not  improbable 
that  at  such  a  m(»nent  an  insurrection  might  be  suc- 
cessful. An  insurrection  was  planned.  The  streets 
of  London  were  to  be  barricaded ;  the  Tower  and  the 
Bank  were  to  be  surprised ;  King  George,  his  fitmily, 
and  his  chief  captains  and  councillors,  were  to  be  ai^ 
rested ;  and  King  James  was  to  be  proclaimed.  The 
design  became  known  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  regent 
of  France,  who  was  on  terms  of  firiendship  with  the 
House  of  Hanover.  He  put  the  Englbh  government 
on  its  guard.  Some  of  the  chief  malcontents  were 
committed  to  prison ;  and  among  them  was  Atterbury4 
No  bishop  of  the  Church  of  England  had  been  taken 
into  custody  since  that  memorable  day  when  the  ap« 
plauses  and  prayers  of  all  London  had  fUlowed  the 
sev^i  bishops  to  the  gate  of  the  Tower.  The  Opposi* 
tion  entertained  some  hope  that  it  might  be  possible  to 
excite  among  the  people  an  enthusiasm  resembling  that 
of  their  fathers,  who  rushed  into  the  waters  of  the 
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rhames  to  implore  the  bleesing  of  Sancroft.  Pictures 
of  the  heroic  confessor  in  his  cell  were  exhibited  at  die 
shop  windows.  Verses  in  his  praise  were  sang  about 
the  streets.  The  restraints  bj  which  he  was  prevented 
from  commnnicating  with  his  accomplices  were  repre- 
sented as  cruelties  worthy  of  the  dungeons  of  the  In- 
quisition. Strong  appeals  were  made  to  the  priestr 
hood.  Would  they  tamely  permit  so  gross  an  insult  to 
be  o£kred  to  their  doth  ?  Would  they  suffer  the  ablest, 
the  most  eloquent  member  of  their  profession,  the  man 
who  had  so  often  stood  up  for  their  rights  against  the 
civil  power,  to  be  treated  like  the  vilest  of  mankind  ? 
There  was  consideraUe  excitement ;  but  it  was  allayed 
by  a  temperate  and  artful  letter  to  the  clergy,  the 
work,  in  all  probability,  of  Bishop  Gibson,  who  stood 
high  in  the  favour  of  Walpole,  and  shortly  after  be- 
came minister  for  ecclesiastical  affiiiis. 

Atterbury  remained  in  close  confinement  daring 
some  months.  He  had  carried  on  his  correspondence 
with  the  exiled  &mily  so  cautiously  that  the  circum- 
stantial proofs  of  his  guilt,  though  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce entire  moral  conviction,  were  not  sufficient  to 
justify  legal  conviction.  He  could  be  reached  only  by 
a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties.  Such  a  bill  the  Whig 
party,  then  decidedly  predominant  in  both  houses,  was 
quite  prepared  to  support.  Many  hot-headed  members 
of  that  party  were  eager  to  follow  the  precedent  which 
had  been  set  in  the  case  of  Sir  John  Fenvrick,  and  to 
pass  an  act  for  cutting  off  the  bishop's  head.  Cado- 
gan,  who  commanded  the  army,  a  brave  soldier,  but  a 
headstrong  politician,  is  said  to  have  exclaimed  with 
great  vehemence:  ^^ Fling  him  to  the  lions  in  the 
Tower."  But  the  wiser  and  more  humane  Walpole 
was  always  un\rilling  to  shed  blood  ;  and  his  influence 
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prevailed.  When  parliament  met,  the  evidence  against 
the  bishop  was  laid  before  committees  of  both  houses. 
Those  committees  reported  that  his  guilt  was  proved. 
In  the  Commons  a  resolution,  pronouncing  him  a  trai- 
tor, was  carried  bj  nearly  two  to  one.  A  bill  was  then 
introduced  which  provided  that  he  should  be  deprived 
of  his  spiritual  dignities,  that  he  should  be  banished 
for  life,  and  that  no  British  subject  should  hold  any 
intercourse  with  him  except  by  the  royal  permission. 

This  bill  passed  the  Commons  with  little  difficulty. 
For  the  bishop,  though  invited  to  defend  himself,  chose 
to  reserve  his  defence  for  the  assembly  of  whioh  he 
was  a  member.  In  the  Lords  the  contest  was  sharp. 
The  young  Duke  of  Wharton,  distinguished  by  his 
parts,  his  dissoluteness,  and  his  versatility,  spoke  for 
Atterbury  with  great  effect;  and  Atterbury's  own 
voice  was  heard  for  the  last  time  by  that  unfriendly 
audience  which  had  so  often  listened  to  him  with 
mingled  aversion  and  delight.  He  produced  few  wit- 
nesses; nor  did  those  witnesses  say  much  that  could 
be  of  service  to  him.  Among  them  was  Pope.  He 
was  called  to  prove  that,  while  he  was  an  inmate  of  the 
palace  at  Bromley,  the  bishop's  time  was  completely 
occupied  by  literary  and  domestic  matters,  and  that  no 
leisure  was  left  for  plotting.  But  Pope,  who  was  quite 
unaccustomed  to  speak  in  public,  lost  his  head,  and,  as 
he  afterwards  owned,  though  he  had  only  ten  words 
to  say,  made  two  or  three  blunders. 

The  bill  finally  passed  the  Lords  by  dghty-three 
votes  to  forty-three.  The  bishops,  with  a  single  ex 
ception,  were  in  the  majority.  Their  conduct  drew  on 
them  a  sharp  taunt  from  Lord  Bathurst,  a  warm  friend 
of  Atterbury  and  a  zealous  Tory.  "The  wild  In- 
dians/' he  said,  "give  no  quarter,  because  they  be- 
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Ueve  that  they  shall  inherit  the  skill  and  prowaes  of 
every  adversary  whom  they  destroy.  Perhaps  the  ani- 
mosity of  the  right  reverend  prelates  to  th^r  hrother 
may  be  explained  in  the  same  way,'' 

Atterbury  took  leave  of  those  whom  he  loved  with 
a  dignity  and  tenderness  worthy  of  a  better  man. 
Three  fine  lines  of  his  favourite  poet  were  often  in  his 
mouth ;  -^— 

"Some  oatiml  tean  he  4Toiiped,  Imt  trlped  tbem  mo&s 
The  world  was  all  before  him,  where  to  choee 
His  place  of  rest,  and  Providence  his  guide." 

At  parting  he  presented  Pope  with  a  Bible,  and  said, 
with  a  disingenuousness  of  which  no  man  who   had 
studied  the  Bible  to  much  purpose  would  have  been 
guilty :  "  If  ever  you  learn  that  I  have  any  dealings 
with  the  Pretender,  I  give  you  leave  to  say  that  my 
punishment  is  just."     Pope  at  this  time  really  believed 
the  bishop  to  be  an  ipjured  man.     Arbuthnot  seems  to 
have  been  of  the  same  opinion.     Swift,  a  few  months 
later,  ridiculed  with  great  bitterness,  in  the  ^^  Voyage 
to  Laputa,"  the  evidence  which  had  satisfied  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament,     Soon,  however,  the  most  par- 
tial firiends  of  the  banished  prelate  ceased  to  assert  his 
innocence,  and  contented  themselves  with  lamenting 
and   excusing  what  they  could  not  defend.     After  a 
short  stay  at  Brussels,  he  had  taken  up  his  abode  at 
Paris,  and  had  become  the  leading  man  among  the 
Jacobite  refiigees  who  were  assembled  there.     He  was 
invited  to  Rome  by  the  Pretender,  who  then  held  his 
mock   court  under   the  immediate  protection  of  the 
Pope.    But  Atterbury  felt  that  a  bishop  of  the  Church 
of  England  would  be  strangely  out  of  place  at  the 
Vatican,  and  declined  the  invitation.     During  some 
months,  however,  he  might  flatter  himself  that  he  stood 
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high  in  the  good  graces  of  Jamea.  The  correspondence 
between  the  master  and  the  senrant  was  constant. 
Atterbory's  merits  were  warmly  acknowledged;  his 
advice  was  respectfully  received ;  and  he  was,  as  Boling- 
broke  had  been  before  him,  the  prime  minister  of  a 
king  without  a  kingdom.  But  the  new  &vourite  found, 
as  Bolingbroke  had  found  before  him,  that  it  was  quite 
as  hard  to  keep  the  shadow  of  power  under  a  vagrant 
and  mendicant  prince  as  to  keep  the  reality  of  power 
at  Westminster.  Though  Janies  had  neither  territories 
nor  revenues,  neithei?  army  nor  navy,  there  was  more 
fiEUTtion  and  more  intrigue  among  his  courtiers  than 
among  those  of  his  successfxd  rival.  .  Atterbmy  soon 
perceived  that  his  counsels  were  disregarded,  if  not  dis- 
trusted. His  proud  spirit  was  deeply  woimded.  He 
quitted  Paris,  fixed  his  residence  at  Montpelliet,  gave 
ap  politics,  and  devoted  himself  entirely  to  letters.  In 
the  sixth  year  of  his  exUe  he  had  so  severe  an  illness 
that  his  daughter,  herself  in  very  delicate  health,  de^ 
termined  to  run  all  risks  that  she  might  see  him  once 
more.  Having  obtained  a  license  from  the  English 
Government,  she  went  by  sea  to  Bordeaux,  but  landed 
there  in  such  a  state  that  she  could  travel  only  by  boat 
or  in  a  litter.  Her  &ther,  in  spite  of  his  infirmities, 
set  out  firom  Montpellier  to  meet  her ;  and  she,  with 
the  impatience  which  is  often  the  sign  of  approaiching 
death,  hastened  towards  him«  Those  who  were  about 
her  in  vain  implored  her  to  travel  slowly.  She  said 
that  every  hour  was  precious,  that  she  only  vrished  to 
see  her  papa  and  to  die.  She  met  him  at  Toulouse, 
embraced  him,  received  from  his  hand  the  sacred  bread 
and  wine,  and  thanked  God  that  they  had  passed  one 
day  in  each  other's  society  before  they  parted  for  evec* 
She  died  that  night. 
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It  was  some  time  before  eyen  the  strong  mind  of 
Atterbury  recovered  firom  this  crael  blow.  As  soon  as 
he  was  himself  again  he  became  eager  for  action  and 
conflict;  for  grief,  which  disposes  gentle  natures  to 
retirement,  to  inaction,  and  to  meditation,  onlj  makes 
restless  spirits  more  restless.  The  Pretender,  dull  and 
bigoted  as  he  was^  had  found  out  that  he  had  not  acted 
wisely  in  parting  with  one  who,  though  a  heretic,  was, 
in  abilities  and  accomplishments,  the  foremost  mm  of 
the  Jacobite  party.  The  bishop  was  courted  back, 
and  was  without  much  difficulty  induced  to  return  to 
Paris  and  to  become  once  more  the  phantom  minister 
of  a  phantom  monarchy.  But  his  long  and  troubled 
life  was  drawing  to  a  close.  To  the  last,  however,  his 
intellect  retained  all  its  keenness  and  vigour.  He 
learned,  in  the  ninth  year  of  his  banishment,  that  he 
had  been  accused  by  Oldmixon,  as  dishonest  and  ma- 
lignant  a  scribbler  as  any  that  has  been  saved  fi«m 
oblivion  by  the  Dunciad,  of  having,  in  concert  with 
other  Christ-Church  men,  garbled  Clarendon's  History 
of  the  Rebellion.  The  charge,  as  respected  Atterbury, 
had  not  the  slightest  foundation :  for  he  was  not  one 
of  the  editors  of  the  History,  and  never  saw  it  till  it 
was  printed.  He  published  a  short  vindication  of  him- 
self, which  is  a  model  in  its  kind,  luminous,  temperate, 
and  dignified.  A  copy  of  this  little  work  he  sent  to 
the  Pretender,  with  a  letter  singularly  eloquent  and 
graceful.  It  was  impossible,  the  old  man  said,  that  he 
should  write  anything  on  such  a  subject  without  being 
reminded  of  the  resemblance  between  his  own  fate  and 
that  of  Clarendon.  They  were  the  only  two  English 
subjects  that  had  ever  been  banished  from  their  country 
and  debarred  from  all  communication  with  their  friends 
by  act  of  parliament.    But  here  the  resemblance  ended. 
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One  of  the  exiles  had  been  so  happy  as  to  bear  a 
chief  part  in  the  restoration  of  the  Royal  house.  All 
that  the  other  could  now  do  was  to  d^e  asserting  the 
lights  of  that  house  to  the  last.  A  few  weeks  after 
this  letter  was  written  Atterbury  died.  He  had  just 
completed  his  seventieth  year. 

His  body  was  brought  to  England,  and  laid,  with 
great  privacy,  under  the  nave  of  Westminster  Abbey. 
Only  three  mourners  followed  the  coffin.  No  inscrip- 
tion marks  the  grave.  That  the  epitaph  with  which 
Pope  honoured  the  memory  of  his  friend  does  not  ap- 
pear on  the  walls  of  the  great  national  cemetery  is  no 
.object  of  regret :  for  nothmg  worse  was  ever  written 
by  Colley  Gibber. 

Those  who  wish  for  more  complete  information  about 
Atterbury  may  easily  collect  it  from  his  sermons  and 
his  controversial  writings,  from  the  report  of  the  par- 
liamentary proceedings  against  him,  which  will  be 
found  in  the  State  Trials,  from  the  five  volumes  of  his 
correspondence,  edited  by  Mr.  Nichols,  and  from  the 
first  volume  of  the  Stuart  papers,  edited  by  Mr.  Glover. 
A  very  indulgent  but  a  very  interesting  account  of  the 
bishop's  political  career  will  be  found  in  Lord  Mahon'a 
valuable  History  of  England* 


JOHN  BUNYAK. 

John  Buntan,  the  most  popular  religions  writer  in 
tlie  English  language,  was  bom  at  Elstow,  about  a 
mile  from  Bedford,  in  the  year  1628.  He  maj  be  said 
to  have  been  born  a  tinker.  The  tinkers  then  formed 
an  hereditary  caste,  which  was  held  in  no  high  estima- 
tion. They  were  generally  vagrants  and  pilferers,  and 
were  often  confounded  with  the  gipsies,  whom  in  truth 
they  nearly  resembled.  Bunyan's  father  was  more 
respectable  than  most  of  the  tribe.  He  had  a  fixed 
residence,  and  was  able  to  send  hb  son  to  a  village 
school  where  reading  and  writing  were  taught. 

The  years  of  John's  boyhood  were  those  during 
which  the  puritan  spirit  was  in  the  highest  vigour  all 
over  England ;  and  nowhere  had  that  spirit  more  in- 
fluence than  in  Bedfordshire.  It  is  not  wonderful, 
therefore,  that  a  lad  to  whom  nature  had  given  a  pow- 
erful imagination,  and  sensibility  which  amounted  to  a 
disease,  should  have  been  early  haunted  by  religious 
terrors.  Before  he  was  ten,  his  sports  were  interrupted 
by  fits  of  remorse  and  despair ;  and  his  sleep  was  dis- 
turbed by  dreams  of  fiends  trying  to  fly  away  with  him. 
As  he  grew  older,  his  mental  conflicts  became  still 
more  violent.  The  strong  language  in  which  he  de- 
scribed them  has  strangely  misled  all  his  biographera 
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cacq)t  Mr.  Soutbey.  It  has  long  been  an  ordinary 
practice  with  pious  writers  to  cite  Bnnyan  as  an  in* 
stance  of  the  supernatural  power  of  divme  grace  to 
rescue  the  human  soul  firom  the  lowest  depths  of  wick- 
edness. He  is  called  in  one  book  the  most  notorious 
of  profligates  ;  in  another,  th^  brand  plucked  from  the 
burning*  He  is  designated  in  Mr.  Ivim^'s  History 
of  the  Baptists .  as  the  depraved  Bunyan,  the  wicked 
tinker  of  £lstow«  Mr.  Byland,  a  man  once  of  great 
note  among  the  Dissenters,  breaks  out  into  the  follow- 
ing rhapsody :  —  "  No  man  of  common  sense  and  com^* 
mon  integrity  can  deny  that  Bunyan  was  a  practical 
atheist,  a  worthless  contemptible  infidel,  a  vile  rebel  to 
God  and  goodness,  a  common  profligate,  a  soul-despis- 
ing, a  soul-murdering,  a  soul-damning,  thoughtless 
wretch  as  could  exist  on  the  &ce  of  the  earth.  Now 
be  astonished,  O  heavens,  to  eternity  I  and  wonder,  O 
earth  and  hell  I  while  time  endures.  Behold  this  very 
man  become  a  miracle  of  mercy,  a  mirror  of  wisdom, 
goodness,  holiness,  truth,  and  love/'  But  whoever 
takes  the  trouble  to  examine  the  evidence  will  find  that 
the  good  men  who  wrote  this  had  been  deceived  by  a 
phraseology  which,  as  they  had  been  hearing  it  and 
using  it  all  their  lives,  they  ought  to  have  understood 
better.  There  cannot  be  a  greater  mistake  than  to  in- 
fer, from  the  strong  expressions  in  which  a  devout  man 
bemoans  his  exceeding  sinfiilness,  that  he  has  led  a 
worse  life  than  his  neighbours.  Many  excellent  per- 
sonsy  whose  moral  character  firom  boyhood  to  old  age 
has  been  fi'ee  firom  any  stain  discernible  to  their  fellow 
creatures,  have,  in  their  autobiographies  and  diaries, 
applied  to  themselves,  and  doubtless  with  sincerity, 
epithets  as  severe  as  could  be  applied  to  Titus  Oates  or 
Mrs*  Brownrigg.    It  is  quite  certain  that  Bunyan  was. 
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at  eighteen,  wLat,  in  any  but  the  most  austerely  puri- 
tanical circles,  would  have  been  considered  as  a  young 
man  of  singular  gravity  and  innocence.  Indeed,  it 
may  be  remarked  that  he,  like  many  other  penitents 
who,  in  general  terms,  acknowledge  themsdyes  to  have 
been  the  worst  of  mankind,  fired  up  and  stood  vigor- 
ously on  his  defence,  whenever  any  particular  chaige 
was  brought  against  him  by  others.  He  declares,  it  is 
true,  that  he  had  let  loose  the  reins  on  the  neck  of  his 
lusts,  that  he  had  delighted  in  all  transgressions  against 
the  divine  law,  and  that  he  had  been  the  ringleader 
of  the  youth  of  Elstow  in  all  manner  of  vice.  But, 
when  those  who  wished  him  ill  accused  him  of  licen- 
tious amours,  he  called  on  God  and  the  angels  to  attest 
his  purity.  No  woman,  he  said,  in  heaven,  earth,  or 
hell,  could  charge  him  with  having  ever  made  any  im- 
proper advances  to  her.  Not  only  had  he  been  strictly 
faithful  to  his  wife  ;  but  he  had,  even  before  his  mar- 
riage, been  perfectly  spotless.  It  does  not  appear  from 
his  own  confessions,  or  from  the  railings  of  his  enemies, 
that  he  ever  was  drunk  in  his  life.  One  bad  habit  he 
contracted,  that  of  using  profane  language;  but  he 
tells  us  that  a  single  reproof  cured  him  so  efiectually 
that  he  never  ofiended  again.  The  worst  that  can  be 
laid  to  the  charge  of  this  poor  youth,  whom  it  has  been 
the  fashion  to  represent  as  the  most  desperate  of  repro- 
bates, as  a  village  Rochester,  is  that  he  had  a  great 
liking  for  some  diversions,  quite  harmless  in  them- 
selves, but  condemned  by  the  rigid  precisians  among 
whom  he  lived,  and  for  whose  opinion  he  had  a  great 
respect.  The  four  chief  sins  of  which  he  was  guilty 
were  dancing,  ringing  the  bells  of  the  parish  church, 
playing  at  tipcat,  and  reading  the  History  of  Sir  Bevis 
of  Southampton.      A  rector  of  the  school  of  Land 
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would  have  held  nich  a  young  man  up  to  the  whole 
paiiah  as  a  model.  But  Bunyan's  notions  of  good  and 
evil  had  been  learned  in  a  very  different  school ;  and 
he  was  made  miserable  by  the  conflict  between  his 
tastes  and  his  scruples. 

When  he  was  about  seventeen,  the  ordinary  course 
of  his  life  was  interrupted  by  an  event  which  gave  a 
lasting  colour  to  his  thoughts.  He  enlisted  in  the  par- 
liamentary army,  and  served  during  the  decisive  cam- 
paign  of  1645.  All  that  we  know  of  his  military 
capeer  is  that,  at  the  siege  of  Leicester,  one  of  his  com- 
rades, who  had  taken  his  post,  was  killed  by  a  shot 
from  the  town.  Bunyan  ever  after  considered  himself 
as  having  been  saved  &t)m  death  by  the  special  inter- 
ference of  Providence.  It  may  be  observed  that  his 
imagination  was  strongly  impressed  by  the  glimpse 
which  he  had  caught  of  the  pomp  of  war.  To  the 
last  he  loved  to  draw  his  illustrations  of  sacred  things 
from  camps  and  fortresses,  from  guns,  drums,  trumpets, 
flags  of  truce,  and  regiments  arrayed,  each  under  its 
own  banner.  His  Greatheart,  his  Captain  Boanerges, 
and  his  Captain  Credence,  are  evidently  portraits,  of 
which  the  originals  were  among  those  martial  saints 
who  fought  and  expounded  in  Fair&x's  army. 

In  a  few  months  Bunyan  returned  home  and  mar- 
ried. His  wife  had  some  pious  relations,  and  brought 
hun  as  her  only  portion  some  pious  books.  And  now 
his  mind,  excitable  by  nature,  very  imperfectly  disci- 
plined by  education,  and  exposed,  without  any  protec- 
tion, to  the  infectious  virulence  of  the  enthusiasm 
which  was  then  epidemic  in  England,  began  to  be 
fearfully  disordered.  In  outward  things  he  soon  be- 
came a  strict  Pharisee.  He  was  constant  in  attendance 
at  prayers  and  sermons.     His  &vourite  amusements 
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were  one  after  another  relinquished,  though  not  with* 
out  many  painful  struggles.  In  the  middle  of  a  game 
at  tipcat  he  paused,  and  stood  staring  wildly  upwaxda 
with  his  stick  in  his  hand.  He  had  heard  a  yoioe  ask- 
ing him  whether  he  would  leave  Us  sins  and  go  to 
heaven,  or  keep  his  sins  and  go  to  hell ;  and  he  had 
seen  an  awful  countenance  frowning  on  him  from  the 
sky.  The  odiotis  vice  of  bell-ringing  he  renounced ; 
but  he  $till  for  a  time  ventured  to  go  to  the  church 
tower  and  look  on  while  others  pulled  the  ropes.  But 
soon  the  thought  struck  him  that,  if  he  persisted  in 
such  wickedness,  the  steeple  would  fidi  on  his  head ; 
and  he  fled  in  terror  from  the  accursed  place.  To  give 
up  dancing  on  the  village  green  was  still  harder ;  and 
some  months  elapsed  befoore  he  had  the  fortitude  to 
part  with  this  darling  sin.  When  this  last  sacrifice 
had  been  made,  he  was,  even  when  tried  by  the 
maxims  of  that  austere  time,  fiiultless.  All  Elstow 
talked  of  him  as  an  eminently  pious  youth.  But  his 
own  mind  was  more  unquiet  than  ever.  Having  noth- 
ing more  to  do  in  the  way  of  visible  reformation,  yet 
finding  in  religion  no  pleasures  to  supply  the  place  of 
the  juvenile  amusements  which  he  had  relinquished, 
he  began  to  apprehend  that  he  lay  under  some  special 
malediction ;  and  he  was  tormented  by  a  succession  of 
fiintasies  which  seemed  likely  to  drive  him  to  suicide 
or  to  Bedlam. 

At  one  time  he  took  it  into  his  head  that  all  persons 
of  Israelite  blood  would  be  saved,  and  tried  to  make 
out  that  he  partook  of  that  blood ;  but  his  hopes  were 
speedily  destroyed  by  his  father,  who  seems  to  have  had 
no  ambition  to  be  regarded  as  a  Jew. 

At  another  time  Bunyan  was  disturbed  by  a  stranga 
dilemma:  ^'If  I  have  not  faith,  I  am  lost;  if  I  have 
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faithy  I  can  work  nuracles."  He  was  tempted  to  cry 
to  the  puddles  between  Elstow  and  Bedford,  "  Be  ya 
drj/^  and  to  stake  his  eternal  hopes  on  the  eye^t. 

Then  he  took  up  a  notion  that  the  day  of  grace  fo;r 
Bedford  and  the  neighbouring  vQlag^  was  past ;  that 
all  who  were  to  be  saved  in  that  part  of  England  were 
already  converted ;  and  that  he  had  begun  to  pray  and 
strive  some  months  too  late. 

Then  he  was  harassed  by  doubts  whether  the  Tqrks 
were  not  in  the  right,  and  the  Christians  in  the  wrong. 
Then  be  was  troubled  by  a  maniacal  impulse  which 
prompted  him  to  pray  to  the  trees,  to  a  broomstick,  to 
the  parish  bull.  As  yet,  however,  he  was  only  enter- 
ing the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death,  Soon  the 
darkness  grew  thicker.  Hideous  fonns  floated  before 
him.  Sounds  of  cursing  and  wailing  were  in  his  ears. 
Ss  way  ran  through  stench  and  fire,  close  to  the 
mouth  of  the  bottomless  pit.  He  began  to  be  haunted 
by  a  strange  curiosity  about  the  unpardonable  sin, 
and  by  a  morbid  longing  to  conm[iit  it.  But  the  most 
jfrightfiil  of  all  the  forms  which  his  disease  took  was  a 
propensity  to  utter  blasphemy,  and  especially  to  re- 
nounce his  share  in  the  benefits  of  the  redemption. 
Night  and  day,  in  bed,  at  table,  at  work,  evil  spirits, 
as  he  imagined,  were  repeating  close  to  his  ear  the 
words,  "  Sell  him,  sell  him."  He  struck  at  the  hob- 
goblins ;  he  pushed  them  firom  him ;  but  still  they 
were  ever  at  his  side.  He  cried  out  in  answer  to 
them,  hour  after  hour :  "  Never,  never ;  not  for  thou* 
sands  of  worlds;  not  for  thousands."  At  length,  worn 
out  by  this  long  agony,  he  suffered  the  fatal  words  to 
escape  him,  "  Let  him  go,  if  he  will."  Then  his 
misery  became  more  fearful  than  ever.  He  had  done 
irhat  could  not  be  forgiven.     He  had  forfeited  bis  part 
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of  the  great  sacrifice.  Like  Esau,  he  had  sold  his 
bui;hright ;  and  there  was  no  longer  any  place  for  re- 
pentance. "  None,"  he  afterwards  wrote,  "  knows  the 
terrors  of  those  days  but  myself."  He  has  described 
his  sufferings  with  singular  energy,  simpUcity,  and 
pathos.  He  envied  the  brutes;  he  envied  the  very 
stones  in  the  street,  and  the  dies  on  the  houses. 
The  sun  seemed  to  withhold  its  light  and  warmth 
irom  him.  His  body,  though  cast  in  a  sturdy  mould, 
and  though  still  in  the  highest  vigour  of  youth, 
trembled  whole  days  together  with  the  fear  of  death 
and  judgment.  He  fimcied  that  this  trembling  was 
the  sign  set  on  the  worst  reprobates,  the  sign  which 
God  had  put  on  Cain.  The  unhappy  man's  emotion 
destroyed  his  power  of  digestion.  He  had  such  pains 
that  he  expected  to  burst  asunder  like  Judas,  whom 
he  regarded  as  his  prototype. 

Neither  the  books  wUch  Bunyan  read,  nor  the 
advisers  whom  he  consulted,  were  likely  to  do  much 
good  in  a  case  like  his.  His  small  library  had  received 
a  most  unseasonable  addition,  the  account  of  the  lam* 
entable  end  of  Francis  Sjura.  One  ancient  man  of  high 
repute  for  piety,  whom  the  sufferer  consulted,  gave  an 
opinion  which  might  well  have  produced  &tal  conse- 
quences. ^^  I  am  afi*aid,"  said  Bunyan,  ^^  that  I  have 
committed  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost."  ^^  Indeed," 
said  the  old  fimatic,  ^^I  am  afraid  that  you  have." 

At  length  the  clouds  broke;  the  light  became  clearer 
and  clearer ;  and  the  enthusiast,  who  had  imagined  that 
he  was  branded  with  the  mark  of  the  first  murderer, 
and  destined  to  the  end  of  the  arch  traitor,  enjoyed 
peace  and  a  cheerful  confidence  in  the  mercy  of  God. 
Years  elapsed,  however,  before  his  nerves,  which  had 
been  so  perilously  overstrained,  recovered  their  tone. 
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When  lie  had  joined  a  Baptist  sociefy  at  Bedford, 
and  was  for  the  first  time  admitted  to  partake  of  the 
Encharist,  it  was  with  difficulty  that  he  could  refrain 
from  imprecating  destruction  on  his  brethren  while  the 
cup  was  passing  from  hand  to  hand.  After  he  had 
been  some  time  a  member  of  the  congregation,  he 
b^an  to  preach ;  and  his  sermons  produced  a  powep- 
ixd  effect  He  was  indeed  illiterate  ;  but  he  spoke  to 
illiterate  men.  The  severe  training  through  which  he 
had  passed  had  giren  him  such  an  experimental  knowl- 
edge of  all  the  modes  of  religious  melancholy  as  he 
could  never  have  gathered  from  books ;  and  his  vigor- 
ous genius,  animated  by  a  fervent  spirit  of  devotion, 
enabled  him,  not  only  to  exercise  a  great  influence 
over  the  vulgar,  but  even  to  extort  the  half  contempt- 
uous admiration  of  scholars.  Yet  it  was  long  before 
he  ceased  to  be  tormented  by  an  impulse  which  urged 
him  to  utter  words  of  horrible  impiety  in  the  pulpit. 

Counter-irritants  are  of  as  great  use  in  moral  as  in 
physical  diseases.  It  should  seem  that  Bunyi^n  was 
finally  relieved  from  the  internal  sufferings  which  had 
embittered  his  life  by  sharp  persecution  from  without. 
He  had  been  five  years  a  preacher,  when  the  Resto- 
ration put  it  in  the  power  of  the  Cavalier  gentlemen 
and  clergymen  all  over  the  country  to  oppress  the 
Dissenters;  and,  of  all  the  Dissenters  whose  history 
is  known  to  us,  he  was  perhaps  the  most  hardly 
treated.  In  November  1660,  he  was  flung  into  Bed- 
ford gaol ;  and  there  he  remained,  with  some  intervals 
of  partial  and  precarious  liberty,  during  twelve  years. 
His  persecutors  tried  to  extort  from  him  a  promise  that 
he  would  abstain  from  preaching;  but  he  was  con- 
vinced that  he  was  divinely  set  apart  and  commis- 
sioned to  be  a  teacher  of  righteousness ;  and  he  was 
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fiilly  determinad  to  obey  God  rather  than  man.  He 
was  brought  before  several  tribunals,  laughed  at,  ca« 
I'essed,  reviled,  menaced,  bat  in  vain.  He  was  &ce- 
tionsly  told  that  he  w«s  quite  right  in  thinking  that 
he  ought  not  to  hide  his  gift ;  but  that  his  real  fftt 
was  skill  in  repairing  old  kettles*  He  was  compared 
to  Alexander  the  coppersmith.  He  was  told  tiiat,  if 
he  would  ^ve  up  preaching,  be  should  be  instantly 
liberated.  He  was  warned  that,  if  he  persisted  in  dis^ 
obeying  the  law,  he  would  be  liable  to  banishment, 
and  that,  if  he  were  found  in  England  after  a  certain 
time,  his  neck  would  be  stretched.  His  answer  was, 
^^  If  you  let  me  out  to-dayt  I  will  prea<^  again  to- 
morrow." Year  afber  year  he  lay  patiently  in  a  dun- 
geon, compared  vrith  which  the  worst  prison  now  to  be 
found  in  the  island  is  a  palace*  His  fortitude  is  the 
more  extraordinary,  because  his  domestic  feelings  were 
unusually  stxong.  Indeed,  he  was  considered  by  his 
stem  brethren  as  somewhat  too  fond  and  indulgent  a 
parent.  He  had  several  small  children,  and  among 
them  a  daughter  who  was  blind,  and  whom  he  loved 
with  peculiar  tenderness.  He  could  not,  he  said,  bear 
even  to  let  the  wind  blow  on  her ;  and  now  she  must 
suffer  cold  and  hunger ;  she  must  beg ;  ^e  must  be 
beaten ;  "  yet,"  he  added,  "  I  must,  I  must  do  it" 
While  he  lay  in  prison  he  could  do  nothing  in  the 
way  of  his  old  trade  for  the  support  of  his  &mily. 
He  determined,  therefore,  to  take  up  a  new  trade.  He 
learned  to  make  long  tagged  thread  laces ;  and  many 
thousands  of  these  articles  were  fomished  by  him  to 
the  hawkers.  While  his  hands  were  thus  busied,  he 
had  other  employment  for  his  mind  and  his  lips. 
He  gave  religious  instruction  to  his  fellow-captives, 
amd  formed  ftom  among  them  a  little  flock,  of  which 
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he  was  himaelf  the  pastor.  He  studied  indefatigably 
ihe  few  books  which  he  possessed.  His  two  chief 
companions  were  the  Bible  and  Fox's  Book  of  Mar- 
tyrs. His  knowledge  of  the  Bible  was  such  that  he 
might  have  been  called  a  living  conpordance ;  and  on 
the  margin  of  his  copy  of  the  Book  of  Martyrs  are 
still  l^ible  l3ie  ill  spelt  lines  of  doggrel  in  which  he 
expressed  his  reverence  for  the  brave  sufferers,  and  his 
implacable  enmitjr  to  the  mystical  Babylon. 

At  length  he  began  to  write ;  and,  thongh  it  was 
some  time  before  he  discovered  where  his  strength  lay, 
his  writings  were  not  unsuccessful.  They  were  coarse, 
indeed ;  bat  they  showed  a  keen  mother  wit,  a  great 
command  of  the  homely  mother  tongue,  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  English  Bible,  and  a  vast  and  dearly 
bought  spiritual  experience.  Th^  therefore,  when  the 
<!orrectx>r  of  the  press  had  improved  the  syntax  and  th^ 
spelling,  were  well  received  by  the  humbler  class  of 
Dissenters. 

Much  of  Bnnyan's  time  was  spent  in  controversy. 
He  wrote  sharply  against  the  Quakers,  whom  he  seems 
always  to  have  held  in  utter  abhorrence.  It  is,  how-* 
ever,  a  remarkable  fact  that  he  adopted  one  of  their 
peculiaT  feshions:  his  practice  was  to  write,  not  No- 
vember or  December,  but  eleventh  month  and  twdfth 
month. 

He  wrote  against  the  Kturgy  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. Ko  two  things,  according  to  him,  had  less  affin- 
ity than  the  form  of  prayer  and  the  spirit  of  prayer. 
Those,  he  said  with  much  pdnt,  who  have  most  of  the 
spirit  of  prayer  are  all  to  be  found  in  gaol ;  and  those 
who  have  most  zeal  for  the  form  of  prayer  are  all  to  be 
found  at  the  alehouse.  The  doctrinal  articles,  on  the 
other  hand)  he  warmly  praised,  and  defended  against 
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some  Arminian  clergymen  who  had  signed  them.  The 
most  acrimonious  of  all  his  works  is  his  answer  to 
Edward  Fowler,  afterwards  Bish<^  of  Gloucester,  an 
excellent  man,  but  not  free  from  the  taint  of  Pelagian- 
ism. 

Bunyan  had  also  a  dispute  with  some  of  the  chiefr 
of  the  sect  to  which  he  belonged.  He  doubtless  held 
with  perfect  sincerity  the  distingohhing  tenet  of  that 
sect ;  but  he  did  not  consider  that  tenet  as  one  of  high 
importance,  and  willingly  joined  in  communion  with 
quiet  Presbyterians  and  Independents.  The  sterner 
Baptists,  therefore,  loudly  pronounced  him  a  fiilse 
brother.  A  controversy  arose  which  long  survived  the 
original  combatants.  In  our  own  time  the  cause  which 
Bunyan  had  defended  with  rude  logic  and  rhetoric 
against  Kiffin  and  Danvers  was  pleaded  by  Robert  Hall 
with  an  ingenuity  and  eloquence  such  as  no  polemical 
writer  has  ever  surpassed. 

During  the  years  which  immediately  followed  the 
Restoration,  Bunyan's  confinement  se^ns  to  have  bten 
strict.  But,  as  the  passions  of  1660  cooled,  as  the 
hatred  with  which  the  Puritans  had  been  regarded 
whUe  their  reign  was  recent  gave  place  to  pity,  he  w.. 
less  and  less  harshly  treated.  The  distress  of  his  fiun- 
ily,  and  his  own  patienc^  courage,  and  piely  softened 
the  hearts  of  his  persecutors.  Like  his  own  Christiaii 
in  the  cage,  he  found  protectors  even  among  the  crowd 
of  Vanity  Fair.  The  bishop  of  the  diocese.  Dr.  Bar- 
low, is  said  to  have  interceded  for  him.  At  length  the 
prisoner  was  suffered  to  pass  most  of  his  time  beyond 
the  walls  of  the  gaol,  on  condition,  as  it  should  seem, 
that  he  remained  within  the  town  of  Bedford. 

He  owed  his  complete  liberation  to  one  of  the  worst 
acts  of  one  of  the  worst  governments  that  England  has 
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eyer  seen.  In  1671  the  Cabal  was  in  power.  Charles 
II,  had  concluded  the  treaty  by  which  he  bound  him- 
self to  set  up  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  in  England. 
The  first  step  which  he  took  towards  that  end  was  to 
annul,  by  an  unconstitutional  exercise  of  his  prerog- 
ative, all  the  penal  statutes  against  the  Boman  Cath- 
olics ;  and,  in  order  to  disguise  his  real  design,  he 
annulled  at  the  same  time  the  penal  statutes  against 
Protestant  nonconformists.  Bunyan  was  c<Hisequently 
set  at  large.  In  the  first  warmtii  of  his  gratitude  he 
published  a  tract  in  which  he  compared  Charles  to  that 
humane  and  generous  Persian  king  who,  though  not 
himself  blessed  with  the  light  of  the  true  religion, 
favoured  the  chosen  people,  and  permitted  them,  after 
years  of  captivity,  to  rebuild  their  beloved  temple.  To 
candid  men,  who  consider  how  much  Bunyan  had  suf- 
fered, and  how  little  he  could  guess  the  secret  designs 
of  the  court,  the  unsuspicious  thankftilness  with  which 
he  accepted  the  precious  boon  of  fireedom  will  not  ap- 
pear to  require  any  apology. 

Before  he  left  his  prison  he  had  begun  the  book 
which  has  made  his  nane  immortal.  The  history  of 
that  book  is  remarkable.  The  author  was,  as  he  tells 
us,  writing  a  treatise,  in  which  he  had  occasion  to  speak 
of  the  stages  of  the  Christian  progress.  He  compared 
that  progress,  as  many  others  had  compared  it,  to  a 
pilgrimage.  Soon  his  quick  wit  discovered  innumer- 
able points  of  similarity  which  had  escaped  his  pred- 
ecessors. Images  came  crowding  on  Iiis  mind  &8ter 
than  he  could  put  them  into  words,  quagmires  and  pits, 
steep  hills,  dark  and  horrible  glens,  soft  vales,  smmy 
pastures,  a  gloomy  castle  of  which  the  courtyard  was 
strewn  with  the  skulls  and  bones  of  murdered  prisoners, 
a  town  all  bustle  and  splendour,  like  London  oh  the 
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Lord  Major's  Day,  and  the  narrow  paA,  straight  at 
a  rule  could  make  it,  running  on  up  hill  and  down  hill, 
through  city  and  through  wilderness,  to  the  Black  River 
and  the  Shining  Gate.  He  had  found  out,  as  most 
people  would  have  said,  by  accident,  as  he  would 
doubtless  have  said,  by  the  guidance  of  Providence, 
where  his  powers  lay.  He  had  no  suspicion,  indeed, 
that  he  was  producing  a  masterpiece.  He  could  not 
guess  what  place  his  allegory  would  occupy  in  English 
literature ;  for  of  En^ish  literature  he  knew  nothing. 
Those  who  suppose  him  to  have  studied  the  Fairy 
Queen  might  easily  be  confuted,  if  this  were  the  proper 
place  for  a  detailed  e:s:amination  of  the  passages  in 
which  the  two  allegories  have  been  thought  to  resemble 
each  other.  The  only  work  of  fiction,  in  all  probabil- 
ity, with  which  he  could  compare  his  pilgrim,  was  his 
old  favourite,  the  legend  of  Sir  Bevis  of  Southampton. 
He  would  have  thought  it  a  sin  to  borrow  any  time 
from  the  serious  business  of  his  life,  irom  his  exposi- 
tions, his  controversies,  and  his  lace  tags,  for  the  purpose 
of  amt»ing  himself  with  what  he  considered  merely  as 
a  trifle.  It  was  only,  he  assures  us,  at  spare  moments 
that  he  returned  to  the  House  Beautiftil,  the  Delectable 
Mountains,  and  the  Enchanted  Ground.  He  had  no 
assistance.  Nobody  but  himself  saw  a  line  till  thd 
whole  was  complete.  He  then  constdted  his  pious 
friends.  Some  were  pleased.  Others  were  much  scan- 
dalised. It  was  a  vain  story,  a  mere  romance,  about 
giants,  and  lions,  and  goblins,  and  warriors,  sometimes 
fighting  with  monsters  and  sometimes  r^aled  by  fidr 
ladies  in  stately  palaces,  llie  loose  atheistical  wits  at 
Will's  might  write  such  stuff  to  divert  the  painted  Jez* 
ebels  of  the  court:  but  did  it  become  a  minister  of  tiie 
gospri  to  copy  the  evil  fiishions  of  the  world  ?     Thero 
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had  been  a  time  when  the  cant  of  snch  fools  would 
have  made  Bunyan  miserable.  But  that  time  wag 
passed ;  and  his  mind  was  now  in  a  firm  and  healthy 
state.  He  saw  that,  in  employing  fiction  to  make  truth 
clear  and  goodness  attractive,  he  was  only  following 
the  example  which  every  Christian  ought  to  propose  to 
himself;  and  he  determined  to  print. 

The  Pilgrim^B  Progress  stole  silently  into  the  world. 
Not  a  single  copy  of  the  first  edition  is  known  to  be  in 
existence.  The  year  of  publication  has  not  been  ascer^ 
tained.  It  is  probable  that,  during  some  months,  the 
little  volume  circulated  only  among  po^r  and  obscure 
sectaries.  But  soon  the  irresistible  charm  of  a  book 
which  gratified  the  imagination  of  the  reader  with  all 
the  action  and  scenery  of  a  fairy  tale,  which  exercised 
his  ingenuity  by  setting  him  to  discover  a  multitude  of 
curious  analogies,  which  interested  his  feelings  for 
human  beings,  firail  like  himself,  and  struggling  with 
temptations  from  within  and  from  without,  which  every 
moment  drew  a  smile*  fii-om  him  by  some  stroke  of 
quaint  yet  simple  pleasantry,  and  nevertheless  left;  on 
his  mind  a  sentiment  of  reverence  for  God  and  of  sym- 
pathy for  man,  began  to  produce  its  effect.  In  puritan- 
ical circles,  fi*om  vi^hich  plays  and  novels  were  strictly 
excluded,  that  effect  was  such  as  no  work  of  genius^ 
though  it  were  superior  to  the  Iliad,  to  Don  Quixote, 
or  to  Othello,  can  ever  produce  on  a  mind  accustomed 
to  indulge  in  literary  luxury.  In  1678  came  iforth  a 
second  editi6n  with  additions ;  and  then  the  demand 
became  immense.  In  the  four  following  years  the 
book  was  reprinted  six  times.  The  eighth  edition, 
which  contains  the  last  improvements  made  by  the 
author,  was  published  in  1682,  the  ninth  in  1684,  the 
tenth  in  1685.     The  help  of  the  engraver  had  eaiiy 
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been  called  in ;  and  tens  of  thousands  of  <^ildreii 
looked  with  terror  and  delight  on  execrable  copper- 
plates, which  represented  Christian  thrusting  his  sword 
into  ApoUjon,  or  writhing  in  the  grasp  of  Giant  De- 
spair.  In  Scotland,  and  in  some  of  the  colonies,  the 
Pilgrim  was  even  more  popular  than  in  his  native  cohih 
try.  Bunyan  has  told  us,  with  very  pardonaUe  van- 
ity, that  in  New  England  his  dream  was  the  daily  sub- 
ject of  the  conversation  of  thoosands,  and  was  thought 
worthy  to  appear  in  the  most  superb  binding.  He  had 
numerous  admirers  in  Holland,  and  among  the  Hugue- 
nots of  France.  With  the  pleasures,  however,  he  ex- 
perienced some  of  the  pains  of  eminence.  Slnavish 
booksellers  put  forth  volumes  of  trash  under  his  name; 
and  envious  scribblers  maintained  it  to  be  impossible 
that  the  poor  ignorant  tinkar  should  really  be  the  author 
of  the  book  which  was  called  his. 

He  took  the  best  way  to  confound  both  those  who 
counterfeited  him  and  those  who  slandered  him.  He 
continued  to  work  the  gold-field  which  he  had  discov- 
ei«d,  and  to  draw  from  it  new  treasures,  not  indeed 
with  quite  each  ease  and  in  quite  such  abundance  as 
when  the  precious  soil  was  still  virgin,  but  yet  with 
success  which  left  all  competition  &r  behind.  In  1684 
appeared  the  second  part  of  the  ^*  PiJIgrim's  Progress.'* 
It  was  soon  followed  by  the  ^^  Holy  War*"  which^  if 
the  ^*  Pilgrim's  Progress  "  did  not  exist,  would  be  the 
best  allegory  that  ever  was  written. 

Bunyan's  place  in  society  was  now  very  different 
from  what  it  had  been.  There  had  been  a  time  when 
many  Dissenting  ministers,  who  could  talk  Latin  and 
read  Greek,  had  affected  to  treat  him  with  scorn.  Bat 
his  fame  and  influence  now  far  exceeded  theirs.  He  had 
so  great  an  authority  among  the  Baptists  that  he  was 
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popularly  called  Bishq)  Banyan.  His  ^iscopal  yisi- 
tations  were  annual.  From  Bedford  he  rode  every 
year  to  London,  and  preaolied  there  to  hrgQ  and  at- 
tentive congregations.  From  Londcm  he  went  his  cir^ 
cnit  through  the  country,  animating  the  zeal  of  his 
brethren,  collecting  and  distributing  ahns,  aad  making 
up  quarrels.  The  magistrates  seem  ki  general  to  have 
given  him  little  trouble.  But  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that,  in  the  year  1S85,  he  was  in  some  danger  of  again 
occupying  Ms  old  quarters  in  Bedford  gaol.  In  that 
year  the  rash  and  wicked  enterprise  of  Monmouth 
gave  the  Government  a  pretext  for  prosecuting  the 
Nonconformists ;  and  scarcely  one  eminent  divine  of 
the  Presbyterian,  Independent,  or  Baptist  pa-suasion 
remained  unmolested.  Baxter  was  in  prison:  Hoiwe 
w«» driven  into  exile:  Henry  ^«T«ted.  Two  «i- 
inent  Baptists,  witibi  whom  Bunyan  had  been  engaged 
in  controvei^y,  were  in  great  peril  and  distress.  Dan- 
vers  was  in  daaiger  of  being  hanged;  and  Kifiin's 
grandsons  w^re  actnally  hanged.  The  tradition  is 
diat,  during  tiiose  evil  days,  Bunyan  was  forced  to  dis* 
guito  himself  as  a  waggoner,  and  that  he  preached  to 
his  congregation  at  Bedford  in  a  smock^^froek,  with  a 
cat^whip  in  his  hand.  Bot  socm  a  great  change  took 
place.  James  the  Second  was  at  open  war  with  the 
church,  and  found  it  necessary  to  oemrt  the  Dissenters. 
Some  of  the  creatures  of  the  government  tvied  to  se- 
cure the  aid  of  Bunyan.  They  probably  knew  that 
he  had  written  in  praise  of  the  indulg^ice  of  1672, 
imd  thepefere  hoped  that  he  might  be  equally  pleased 
with  the  indulgence  of  16S7.  But  fifteen  years  of 
thought,  observation,  and  coaaia^ee  wiih  the  world 
had  made  him  wiser*  Kor  were  the  cases  exaotly  par* 
allel.     Oharles  was  a  jMwfessed  Protestant :  James  was 
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a  professed  Papist.  The  object  of  Charles's  indulgence 
was  disgaised :  the  object  of  James's  indulgence  was 
patent*  Banyan  was  not  deceived.  He  exhorted  his 
hearers  to  prepare  themselves  by  fiisting  and  prayer 
ffor  the  danger  which  menaced  their  civil  and  religions 
liberties,  and  refused  even  to  speak  to  the  courtier  who 
came  down  to  remodel  the  corporation  of  Bedford,  and 
who,  as  was  supposed,  had  it  in  chai^  to  offer  some 
municipal  dignity  to  the  Bishop  of  the  Baptists. 

Bunyan  did  not  live  to  see  the  Bevolution.  In  the 
summer  of  1688  he  undertook  to  plead  the  cause  of  a 
son  with  an  angry  father,  and  at  length  prevailed  on 
the  old  man  not  to  disinherit  the  young  one.  This 
good  WDrk  cost  the  benevolent  intercessor  his  life.  He 
had  to  ride  through  heavy  rain.  He  came  drenched 
to  his  lodgings  on  Snow  Hill,  was  seised  with  a  violent 
fever,  and  died  in  a  few  days.  He  was  buried  in  Bunr 
hill  Fields  ;  and  the  spot  where  he  lies  is  still  regarded 
by  the  Nonconformists  with  a  feeling  which  seems 
scarcely  in  harmony  with  the  stem  spirit  of  their  the- 
ology. Many  puritans,  to  whom  the  respect  paid  by 
Roman  Catholics  to  the  reliques  and  tombs  of  saints 
seemed  childish  or  sinfiil,  are  said  to  have  begged  with 
their  dying  breath  that  their  coffins  might  be  placed 
as  near  as  possible  to  the  coffin  of  the  author  of  the 
"  Pilgrun's  Progress*" 

The  feme  of  Bunyan  during  his  life,  and  during  the 
century  which  followed  his  death,  was  indeed  great, 
but  was  almost  entirely  confined  to  religious  femilies  of 
the  middle  and  lower  classes.  Very  seldom  was  he 
during  tiiat  time  mentioned  with  respect  by  any  writer 
of  great  literary  eminence.  Young  coupled  his  prose 
with  the  poetry  of  the  wretched  D'Urfey.  In  the 
Spiritual   Quixote,  the   adventures  of  Christian  are 
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fanked  with  those  of  Jack  the  Giant-Killer  and  John 
Hickathrift*  Cowper  ventured  to  praise  the  great  al- 
legorist,  but  did  not  venture  to  name  him.  It  is  a  sig- 
nificant circumstance  that,  till  a  recent  period,  all  the 
mnnerous  editions  of  the  *^ Pilgrim's  Progress"  were 
evidently  meant  for  the  cottage  and  ibe  servants'  hall. 
The  paper,  the  printing,  the  plates,  were  all  of  the 
meanest  descriptioti.  In  general,  when  the  educated 
nunority  and  the  common  people  differ  about  the  merit 
of  a  book,  the  opinion  of  thie  educated  minority  finally 
prevails.  The  '^Pilgrim's  Progress"  is  perhaps  the 
only  book  about  which,  after  the  lapse  of  a  hundred 
years,  the  educated  minority  has  come  over  to  the  opin- 
ion of  the  common  people. 

The  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  improve  and 
to  imitate  this  book  are  not  to  be  numbered.  It  has 
been  done  into  verse :  it  has  been  done  into  modern 
English.  ^*  The  Pilgrimage  of  Tender  Conscience," 
the  *^  Pilgrimage  of  Good  Intent,"  ^^The  Pilgrimage 
of  Seek  Truth,"  "  The  PUgrimage  of  Theophilus," 
'♦  The  Infant  Pilgrim,"  "  The  Hindoo  Pilgrim,"  are 
among  the  many  feeble  copies  of  the  great  original. 
But  the  peculiar  glory  of  Bunyan  is  that  those  who 
most  hated  his  doctrines  have  tried  to  borrow  the  help 
of  his  genius.  A  CathoUc  version  of  his  parable  may 
be  seen  with  the  head  of  the  Virgin  in  the  title  page. 
On  the  other  hand,  those  Antinomians  for  whom  his 
Calvinism  is  not  strong  enough  may  study  the  pil- 
grimage of  Hephribah,  in  which  nothing  will  be  found 
which  can  be  construed  into  an  admission  of  firee 
agency  and  universal  redemption.  But  the  most  ex- 
traordinary of  all  the  acts  of  Vandalism  by  which 
a  fine  work  of  art  was  ever  defaced  was  committed 
10   late  as  the   year  1858.     It   was  determined    to 
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transform  the  *^  Pilgnm's  Progress  "  into  a  Traeturiai^ 
book.  The  task  was  not  easy :  fbr  it  was  neoessarj 
to  make  the  two  sacraments  the  most  prominent  ob- 
jects in  the  allegorjr ;  and  of  all  Christian  thedogians, 
avowed  Quakers  excepted,  Banyan  was  the  one  in 
whose  system  the  sacraments  held  the  least  {»T)minent 
place.  However^  the  Wicket  Gate  became  a  type  of 
Baptism,  and  the  House  Beautiful  of  the  Eucharist. 
The  effect  of  this  change  is  such  as  assuredly  the  in- 
genious person  who  made  it  never  contemplated.  For, 
as  not  a  single  pilgrim  passes  through  the  Wicket  Grate 
in  infancy,  and  as  Faithfiil  hurries  past  the  House 
Beautaiul  without  stopping,  the  lesson^  which  the  &Ue 
in  its  altered  shape  teaches,  is  that  none  but  adslts 
ought  to  be  baptized,  and  that  the  Eucharist  may  safely 
be  neglected.  Nobody  would  have  discovered  firom 
the  original  ^^  Pilgrim's  Progress  "  that  the  author  was 
not  a  Psedobaptist.  To  turn  his  book  Into  a  book 
against  Psedobaptism  was  an  achievement  reserved  for 
an  Anglo-Catholic  divine.  Such  blundeitt  must  neces* 
sarily  be  committed  by  eveiy  man  who  mutilates  parts 
of  a  great  work,  without  taking  a  compr^ensive  riew 
ef  the  whole» 


OLIVER  GOLDSMITHL 

{JSncydopcBcSa  Britcumica,  Febroaiy  1856.) 

Oliver  Goldsmith,  one  of  the  most  pleasing  Eng- 
lish writers  of  the  eighteenth  century.  He  was  of  a 
Protestant  and  Saxon  family  which  had  been  long  set- 
ded  in  Ireland,  and  which  had,  like  most  other  Protes- 
tant and  Saxon  fitmilies,  been,  in  troubled  times,  har> 
assed  and  put  in  fear  by  the  native  population.  His 
lather,  Charles  Goldsmith,  studied  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne  at  the  diocesan  school  of  Elphin,  became 
attached  to  the  daughter  of  the  schoolmaster,  married 
her,  took  orders,  and  settled  at  a  place  called  Pallas  in 
the  county  of  Longford.  There  he  with  difficulty  sup- 
ported his  wife  and  children  on  what  he  could  earn, 
partly  as  a  curate  and  partly  as  a  farmer. 

At  Pallas  Oliver  Goldsmith  was  bom  in  November 
1728.  The  spot  was  then,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
almost  as  remote  &om  the  busy  and  splendid  capital  in 
which  his  later  years  were  passed,  as  any  clearing 
in  Upper  Canada  or  any  sheep-walk  in  Australasia 
now  is.  Even  at  this  day  those  enthusiasts  who  ven- 
ture to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  the  birthplace  of  the  poet 
are  forced  to  perform  the  latter  part  of  their  journey 
on  foot.  The  hamlet  lies  &r  from  any  high  road, 
on  a  dreary  plain  which,  in  wet  weather,  is  often  a 
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lake.  The  lanes  would  break  any  jaunting  car  U 
pieces ;  and  there  are  ruts  and  sloughs  through  which 
the  most  strongly  built  wheels  cannot  be  dragged. 

While  Oliver  was  still  a  child,  his  father  was  pre- 
sented to  a  living  worth  about  200Z.  a  year,  in  the 
county  of  Westmeath.  The  &mily  accordingly  quit- 
ted their  cottage  in  the  wilderness  for  a  spacious  house 
on  a  frequented  road,  near  the  village  of  Lissoy.  Here 
the  boy  was  taught  his  letters  by  a  maid-servant,  and 
was  sent  in  his  seventh  year  to  a  village  school  kept 
by  an  old  quartermaster  on  half-pay,  who  professed  to 
teach  nothing  but  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic,  bat 
who  had  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  stories  about  ghosts, 
banshees  and  fairies,  about  the  great  Rapparee  chiefr, 
Baldearg  O'Donnell  and  galloping  Hogan,  and  aboat 
the  exploits  of  Peterborough  and  Stanhope,  the  sur- 
prise of  Monjuich,  and  the  glorious  disaster  of  firi* 
huega.  This  man  must  have  been  of  the  Protestant 
religion ;  but  he  was  of  the  aboriginal  race,  and  not 
only  spoke  the  Irish  language,  but  could  pour  forth 
unpremeditated  Irish  verses.  Oliver  early  became,  and 
through  life  continued  to  be,  a  passionate  admirer  of 
tbe  Irish  music,  and  especially  of  the  compositions 
of  Carolan,  some  of  the  last  notes  of  whose  harp  he 
heard.  It  ought  to  be  added  that  Oliver,  though  by 
birth  one  of  the  Englishry,  and  though  connected 
by  numerous  ties  with  the  Established  Church,  never 
showed  the  least  sign  of  that  contemptuous  antipathy 
with  which,  in  his  days,  the  ruling  minority  in  Ireland 
too  generally  regarded  the  subject  majority.  So  fiir 
mdeed  was  he  from  sharing  in  the  opinions  and  feelings 
of  the  caste  to  which  he  belonged,  that  he  conceived 
an  aversion  to  the  Glorious  and  Immortal  Memory, 
and,  even  when  George  the  Third  was  on  the  throne. 
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maintamed  that  nothing  bnt  the  restoration  of  the 
banished  djoiastj  could  save  the  cotmtrj. 

From  the  humble  academy  kept  by  the  old  soldier 
(joldsmith  was  removed  in  his  ninth  year.  He  went 
to  several  gmmmar-schools,  and  acquired  some  knowl* 
edge  of  the  ancient  languages.  His  life  at  this  time 
■eema  to  hare  been  fiir  from  happy.  He  had,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  admirable  portrait  of  him  at  Knowie, 
featares  harsh  even  to  ugliness.  The  small-pox  had 
set  its  mark  on  him  with  more  than  usual  severity. 
His  stature  was  small,  and  his  limbs  ill  put  together. 
Among  boys  little  tenderness  is  shown  to  personal 
defects ;  and  the  ridicule  excited  by  poor  Oliver^s 
appearance  was  heightened  by  a  peculiar  simplicity 
and  a  diq)osition  to  bhmder  which  he  retained  to  the 
last.  He  became  the  common  butt  of  boys  and  mas- 
ters, was  pointed  at  as  a  fright  in  the  play-ground,  and 
flogged  as  a  dunce  in  the  school-room.  When  he  had 
risen  to  eminence,*  those  who  had  once  derided  him 
ransacked  their  memory  for  the  events  of  his  early 
years,  and  recited  repeurtees  and  couplets  which  had 
dro|^ed  from  him,  and  which,  though  little  noticed 
at  the  thne,  were  supposed,  a  quarter  of  a  century  later, 
to  indieate  the  powers  which  produced  the  **  Vicar  of 
Wakefield  "  and  the  "  Deserted  Village.'' 

In  his  seventeenth  year  Oliver  went  up  to  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  as  a  sizar.  The  sizars  paid  nothing 
for  food  and  tuition,  and  very  little  for  lodging ;  but 
they  had  to  perform  some  menial  services  from 
which  they  have  long  been  relieved.  They  swept 
the  comrt :  they  carried  up  the  dinner  to  the  fellows' 
table,  and  (dianged  the  plates  and  poured  out  the 
lie  of  the  rulers  of  the  society.  Goldsmith  was 
quartered,  not  alone,  in  a  garret,  on  the  window  of 
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which  his  name,  scrawled  by  himself^  is  still  read 
with  interest.^  From  such  garrets  many  men  of  less 
parts  than  his  have  made  their  way  to  the  wool-sack 
or  to  the  episcopal  bench.  But  Goldsmith,  while  he 
suffered  all  the  humiliations,  threw  away  all  the  ad- 
vantages, of  his  situation.  He  neglected  the  sta<fieB 
of  the  place,  stood  low  at  the  examinational  was 
turned  down  to  the  bottom  of  his  class  for  playing 
the  bufiPoon  in  the  lecture  room,  was  severely  reprir 
manded  for  pumping  on  a  constable,  and  was  caned 
by  a  brutal  tutor  for  giving  a  baU  in  the  attic  stcny 
of  the  college  to  some  gay  youths  and  damsels  firam 
the  city. 

While  Oliver  was  leading  at  Dublin  a  life  divided 
betw;een  squalid  distress  and  squalid  dissipation,  his 
father  died,  leaving  a  mere  pittance.  The  youth  ob- 
tained liis  bachelor's  degree,  and  left  the  university. 
During  some  time  the  humble  dwelling  to  which  his 
widowed  mother  had  retired  was  his  home.  He  was 
now  in  his  twenty-first  year ;  it  was  necessary  that  he 
should  dcsomething ;  and  his  education  seemed  to  have 
fitted  him  to  do  nothing  but  to  dress  himself  in  gandy 
colours,  of  which  he  was  as  fond  as  a  magpie,  to  take  a 
hand  at  cards,  to  sing  Irish  airs,  to  play  the  flute,  to 
angle  in  summer,  and  to  tell  ghost  stories  by  the  fire  in 
winter.  He  tried  five  or  six  professions  in  turn  with- 
out success.  He  applied  for  ordmation  ;'  but,  as  he 
applied  in  scarlet  clothes,  he  was  speedily  turned  out 
of  the  episcopal  palace.  He  then  became  tutor  in  an 
opulent  family,  but  soon  quitted  his  situation  in  cons^ 
quence  of  a  dispute  about  play.     Then  he  determined 

1  The  glass  on  which  the  name  is  vrritlen  has,  as  we  are  inftMnned  by  a 
writer  in  Notes  and  Querie*  (2nd  S.  ix.  p.  91),  been  inclosed  in  a  frame  and 
deposited  in  the  Manascript  Room  of  the  College  Library,  where  it  is  still 
to  be  seen. 
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lo  emigrate  to  America.  His  relations,  with  mnch  sat- 
is&ction,  save  him  set  out  for  Cork  on  a-  good  horse, 
with  thirty  pounds  in  his  pooket  But  in  six  weeks  he 
came  back  on  a  miserable  hack,  without  a  penny,  and 
informed  his  mother  that  the  ship  in  which  he  had 
taken  his  passage,  having  got  a  fiiir  wind  while  he  was 
at  a  party  of  pleasure,  had  sailed  without  him.  Then 
he  resolved  to  study  the  law.  A  generous  kinsman 
advanced  fifty  pounds.  With  this  sum  Goldsmith  went 
to  Dublin,  was  enticed  into  a  gaming  house,  and  lost 
every  shilling.  He  then  thought  of  medicine.  A 
small  purse  was  made  up;  and  in  his  twenty-fourth 
year  he  was  sent  to  Edinburgh.  At  Edinburgh  he 
passed  eighteen  months  in  nominal  attendance  on  lec- 
tures, and  picked  up  some  superficial  information  about 
chemistry  and  natural  history.  Thence  he  went  to 
Leyden,  still  pretending  to  study  physic.  He  left  that 
celebrated  university,  the  third  univ^^ty  at  which  he 
had  resided,  in  his^twenty-seventh  year,  without  a  de- 
^gree,  with  the  merest  smattering  of  medical  knowledge, 
and  with  no  property  but  his  clothes  and  lus  flute.  £Us 
flute,  however,  proved  a  useftd  fixend.  He  rambled  on 
foot  through  Flanders,  France,  and  Switzerland,  play- 
ing tunes  which  everywhere  set  the  peasantry  dancing, 
and  which  often  procured  for  him  a  supper  and  a  bed. 
He  wandered  as  far  as  Italy.  His  musical  perform- 
ances, indeed,  were  not  to  the  taste  of  the  Italians ; 
but  he  contrived  to  live  on  the  alms  which  he  obtained 
at  the  gates  of  convents.  It  should,  however,  be  ob- 
served that  the  stories  wUch  he  told  about  this  pert 
of  his  life  ought  to  be  received  with  great  caution ;  for 
strict  veracity  was  never  one  of  his  virtues ;  and  a  man 
who  is  ordinarily  inaccurate  in  narration  is  likely  to  be 
more  than  ordinarily  inaccurate  when  he  talks  about 
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tiis  own  travels.  OokUmilh,  indeed,  vas  so  regaxdli 
of  trath  as  to  assert  in  print  that  he  was  present  at  a 
most  interesting  conversation  between  Voltaire  and 
Fonteaeile,  and  that  this  conversation  took  plaee  at 
Paris.  Now  it  is  certain  that  Voltaire  never  was 
within  a.  hundred  leagues  of  Paris  doling  the  wlnile 
time  which  Gbldsmith  passed  on  the  Continent. 

In  1756  the  wanderer  landed  At  Dover,  withoat  a 
shilling,  without  a  friendi  and  without  a  calling.  He 
had,  indeed,  if  his  own  ansnpported  evid^ice  may  be 
tmsted,  obtained  from  the  nnivecsitgr  of  Padua  a  doc- 
tor's degree ;  bnt  this  dignity  proved  utterly  useless  to 
him.  In  England  his  flute  was  not  in  re(|uest :  there 
were  no  convents ;  and  he  was  forced  to  have  recoozse 
to  a  series  of  desperate  expedients.  He  turned  stroll- 
ing player ;  but  his  &ce  and  figure  were  ill  suited  to 
the  boai*ds  even  of  the  humblest  theatre.  He  pounded 
drugs  and  ran  about  London  with  phials  for  charitable 
chemists.  He  joined  a  swarm  of  beggars,  which  made 
its  nest  in  Axe  Yard.  He  was  for  a  tkne  uaher  of  a 
school,  and  felt  the  miseries  and  humiliations  of  this 
situation  so  keenly  that  he  thought  it  a  promotion  to  be 
permitted  to  earn  his  bread  as  a  bookseller's  hack ;  but 
he  8o<m  found  the  new  yok«  more  galliag  tlum  the  old 
one,  and  was  glad  to  become  an  usher  again*  He  ob- 
tained a  medical  appointment  in  the  service  of  the  Elast 
India  Company;  but  the  appMntment  was  speedily 
revoked.  Why  it  was  revdced  n^e  are  not  told.  The 
subject  was  one  on  which  he  never  liked  to  talk.  It  is 
probable  that  he  was  incompetent  to  p^orm  the  duties 
of  the  place.  Then  he  presented  himself  at  Surgeons' 
Hall  for  examination,  as  mate  to  a  naval  hospital.  Even 
to  so  humble  a  post  he  was  found  unequal.  By  this 
time  the  schoolmaster  whom  he  had  served  for  a  mor- 
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■el  of  food  and  the  tliird  part  of  a.  bed  was  no  more. 
Nothing  remained  bnt  to  retnm  to  the  lowest  dradgerj 
of  literatnre.  Gtddsmith  took  a  garret  in  a  mlBeraUe 
comrt,  to  which  he  had  to  oUmb  from  the  brink  of 
Fleet  Ditch  by  a  dimy  ladder  of  ilag^cmes  ealled 
Breakneck  Steps.  The  court  and  the  ascent  hare 
kxng  disappeared ;  but  old  Londoners  will  remember 
botlu^  Here^  at  thirty,  the  anlnoky  adventurer  sat 
down  to  toil  like  a  galley  slare. 

In  ihe  sacoaeding  six  years  he  sent  to  the  press  some 
things  which  have  surriTod  and  many  whjpb  ha^e  per* 
ished.  He  produced  articles  for  reviews,  nlagaaanes, 
and  newspapers ;  children's  books  which,  bomid  in  gilt 
paper  and  adorned  with  hideous  woodcats,  appeared  in 
the  window  of  the  once  fiip-fkmed  shop  at  the  comer 
of  St.  Paul's  Churchyard ;  '^  An  Inquiry  into  the 
State  of  Polite  Learning  in  Enrope,"  whidi,  though  of 
little  or  no  yalue,  is  still  reprinted  among  his  works ;  a 
^^  Life  of  Beau  Nash,"  whieh  is  not  r^nrinted,  thougjh 
it  well  deserves  to  be  so  ;^  a  superficial  and  ineoneet, 
but  very  readable,  ^^  History  of  England,"  in  a  series 
of  letters  purporting  to  be  addressed  by  »  nobleman  to 
his  son ;  and  some  very  lively  and  amusing  ^^  Sketches 
of  London  Society,"  in  a  series  of  letters  purporting  to 
be  addressed  by  a  Chinese  traveller  to  his  friends.  All 
these  works  were  anonymous ;  but  some  of  them  were 

1  A  genUeman,  who  states  that  he  has  kn^wn  the  neighbourhood  ibr 
tliirty  years,  corrects  this  account,  and  informs  the  present  publisher  that 
tibe  Breakneck  Steps,  thirty-two  in  number,  divided  into  two  flights,  are 
atfll  in  ezlstenoe,  and  that,  aocordittg  to  tradition,  Qoldsmith*s  house  was 
not  on  the  steps,  but  was  the  first  house  at  the  head  of  the  court,  on  the 
left  hand,  going  fh)m  the  Old  Bailey.  See  Note*  and  Queries  (2nd  S.  ix. 
9S0). 

3  Mr.  Black  has  pointed  out  that  this  is  inaccurate :  the  life  of  Nash  has 
jeen  twice  reprinted;  once  in  Mr.  Prior's  edition  (yd.  iii.  p.  249),  and  onca 
ia  Mr.  Ciamldgfaaa&*s  effitSoti  (vol.  ir.  p.  81^. 
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well  known  to  be  (Goldsmith's ;  and  he  gradttally  rose 
in  the  estimation  of  the  booksellers  for  whom  he 
drudged.  He  was,  indeed,  emphatically  a  popular 
writer.  For  accm^te  research  or  grave  disquisitioii 
he  was  not  well  qualified  by  nature  or  by  education. 
He  knew  nothing  accurately:  his  reading  had  been 
desultory;  nor  had  he  meditated  deeply  on  what  he 
had  read.  He  had  seen  much  of  the  worid ;  but  he 
had  noticed  and  retained  little  more  of  what  he  had 
seen  than  some  grotesque  incxdoits  and  characters 
which  had  happened  to  strike  his  fancy.  But,  though 
his  mind  was  very  scantily  stored  with  materials,  he 
used  what  materials  he  had  in  such  a  way  as  to  pro- 
duce a  wonderfiil  effect.  There  have  been  many 
greater  writers ;  but  perhaps  no  writer  was  ever  more 
uniformly  agreeable.  His  style  was  always  |)ure  and 
easy,  and,  on  proper  occasions,  pointed  and  energetic 
His  narratives  were  always  amusing,  his  descriptions 
always  picturesque,  his  humour  rich  and  joyous,  yet 
not  without  an  occasional  tinge  of  amiable  sadness. 
About  everything  that  he  wrote,*  serious  or  sportive, 
there  was  a  certain  natural  grace  and  decorum,  hardly 
to  be  expected  from  a  man  a  great  part  of  whose  life 
had  been  passed  among  thieves  and  beggars,  street- 
walkers and  merry  andrews,  in  those  squalid  dens 
which  are  the  reproach  of  great  capitals. 

As  his  name  gradually  became  known,  the  circle  of 
his  acquaintance  widened.  He  was  introduced  to  John- 
son, who  was  then  considered  as  the  first  of  living  Eng- 
lish writers ;  to  Reynolds,  the  first  of  English  painters; 
and  to  Burke,  who  had  not  yet  entered  parliament, 
but  had  distinguished  himself  greatly  by  his  writings 
and  by  the  eloquence  of  his  conversation.  With  these 
eminent  men  Goldsmith  became  intimate*     In  1763  he 
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was  one  of  the  nine  original  members  of  that  celebrated 
fraternity  which  has  sometimes  been  called  the  Literaiy 
Club,  but  which  has  always  disclaimed  that  ^thet, 
and  still  glories  in  the  simple  name  of  The  Club. 

By  this  time  Goldsmith  had  quitted  his  miserable 
dweUing  at  the  top  of  Breakneck  Steps^  and  had 
taken  chambers  in  the  more  civilised  region  of  the 
Inns  of  Court.  But  he  was  still  often  reduced  to 
pitiable  shifts.  Towards  the  close  of  1764  his  rent 
was  so  long  in  arrear  that  his  landlady  one  morning 
called  in  the  help  q£  a  sheriff's  officei:.  The  debtor, 
in  great  perplexity,  despatched  a  messenger  to  JohiH 
son ;  and  Johnson,  always  firien<lly,  though  often  surly, 
sent  back  the  messenger  with  a  guinea,  and  promised 
to  follow  speedily.  He  came,  and  found  that  Grold- 
smith  had  changed  the  gninesi,  and  was  railing  at  the 
landlady  over  a  bottle  <^  Madeira.  Johnson  put  the 
ciH'k  into  the  bottle,  and  entreated  his  friend  to  con* 
sider  calmly  how  money  was  to  be  procured.  Gold* 
smith  said  that  he  had  a  novd  ready  for  the  press. 
Johnson  glanced  at  the  manuscript,  saw  that  there 
were  good  things  in  it,  took  it  to  a  bookseller,  sold 
it  for  60^.,  and  soon  returned  with  the  money.  The 
rent  was  paid ;  and  the  sheriff's  officer  withdrew.  Ac- 
.eording  to  one  story.  Goldsmith  gave  his  landlady  a 
sharp  reprimand  for  her  treatment  of  him ;  acc(Mrding 
to  another,  he  insisted  on  her  joining  him  in  a  bowl  of 
punch*  Both  stories  are  probably  true.  The  novel 
which  was  thus  ushered  into  the  world  was  the  ^^  Vicar 
of  Wakefield." 

.  But,  before  the  "  Vicar  of  Wakefield  "  appeared  in 
print,  came  the  great  crisis  of  Goldsmith's  literary  life. 
In  Christmas  week,  1764,  he  published  a  poem,  entitled 
the  **  Traveller."     It  was  the  first  work  to  which  he 
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had  put  hid  name;  and  it  at  once  raised  him  to  the 
rank  of  a  legitimate  Ehiglifih  daeeic.  The  opinion  of 
the  most  skilful  critics  wa^^  tha*  nothing  finer  had  ap- 
peared in  verse  since  the  fourth  book  of  the  *^  Danr 
ciad."  In  one  respect  the  "Traveller"  diffeirs  irom 
all  Goldsmith's  odier  writings.  In  general  his  designs 
were  bad,  and  his  execution  good.  In  the  "  Trav^ 
ler,"  the  execution,  though  deserving  of  much  pnuse, 
is  far  inferior  to  the  design.  No  philosophical  poem, 
ancient  or  modem,  has  a  plan  so  noble,  send  at  the  same 
time  so  simple.  An  English  wanderer,  seated  on  a 
crag  among  the  Alps,  near  the  point  where  three  great 
countries  meet,  looks  down  on  the  boundless  prospect, 
reviews  bis  long  pilgrimage,  recalls  the  varieties  of 
scenery,  of  climate,  of  government,  of  religion,  of  na- 
tional character,  whieh  be  has  observed,  and  comes  to 
the  conclusion,  just  or  unjust,  that  our  happiness  de- 
pends little  on  political  institutions,  and  much  on  fbe 
temper  and  regulation  of  our  own  minds. 

While  the  fourth  edition  of  the  "  Traveler  "  was  on 
die  counters  of  the  booksellers,  the  "  Vicar  of  Wak^ 
field"   appeared,   and  rapidly  obtained  a  popularity 
which  has  ksted  down  to  our  own  time,  and  which 
is  likely  to  last  as  long  as  our  language.      The  fiiUe 
is  indeed  one  of  the  worst  that  ever  was  constructed. 
It  wants,  not  merely  that  probability  which  ou^t  to 
be  found  in  a  tale  of  common  English  life,  but  that 
consistency  which  ought  to  be  found  even  in  the  wUd- 
est  fiction  about  witches,  giants,  and  fairies.     But  the 
earlier  chapters  have  all  the   sweetness  of   pastoral 
poetry,   together  with   all   the  vivacity   of  comedy. 
Moses  and  his  spectacles,  the  vicar  and  his  monog- 
amy, the  sharper  and  his  cosmogony,  the  sijnire  prais- 
ing from  Aristotle  that  relatives  are  related,  Olhrm 
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preparing  herself  for  the  arduous  task  of  converting  a 
rakish  lover  by  studying  the  controversy  between  Rob- 
inson Crusoe  and  Friday,  the  great  ladies  with  their 
scandal  about  Sir  Tomkyn's  amours  and  Dr.  Bur- 
dock^s  verses,  and  Mr.  Burchell  with  his  ^^  Fudge," 
have  caused  as  much  harmless  mirth  as  has  ever  been 
eaused  by  matter  packed  into  so  small  a  number  of 
pages.  The  latter  part  of  the  tale  is  unworthy  of  the 
beginning.  As  we  approach  the  catastrophe,  the  ab- 
surdities lie  thicker  and  thicker;  and  the  gleams  of 
pleasantry  become  rarer  and  rarer. 

The  success  which  had  attended  Groldsmith  as  a  nov- 
elist emboldened  him  to  try  his  fortune  as  a  dramatist. 
He  wrote  the  ^^  Goodnatured  Man,"  a  piece  which  had 
a  worse  &te  than  it  deserved.  Garrick  refused  to  pro- 
duce it  at  Drury  Lane.  It  was  acted  at  Covent  Gar- 
den in  1768,  but  was  coldly  received.  The  author, 
however,  cleared  by  his  benefit  nights,  and  by  the  sale 
of  the  copyright,  no  less  than  500Z.,  five  times  as  much 
as  he  had  made  by  the  ^^  Traveller  "  and  the  ^'  Vicar 
of  Wakefield "  together.  The  plot  of  the  ''  Good- 
natured  Man  "  is,  like  almost  all  Goldsmith's  plots, 
yery  ill  constructed.  But  some  passages  are  exquisitely 
ludicrous ;  much  more  ludicrous,  indeed,  than  suited 
the  taste  of  the  town  at  that  time.  A  canting,  mawk- 
ish play,  entitled  ^^  False  Delicacy,"  had  just  had  an 
immense  run.  SentimentaUty  was  all  the  mode.  Dur^ 
ing  some  years,  more  tears  were  shed  at  comedies  than 
at  tragedies ;  and  a  pleasantry  which  moved  the  audi- 
ence to  anything  more  than  a  grave  smile  was  repro- 
bated as  low.  It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  the 
very  best  scene  in  the  *^  Goodnatured  Man,"  that  in 
which  Miss  Richland  finds  her  lover  attended  by  the 
bailiEF  and  the  bailiff's  fdilower  in  full  court  dresses^ 
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should  haye  l>een  mercilessly  hissed,  and  should  ha^e 
been  omitted  after  the  first  night. 

In  1770  appeared  the  ''Deserted  Village/'  In 
mere  diction  and  versification  this  celebrated  poem  ia 
fiilly  equal,  perhaps  superior,  to  the  '*  Traveller ; "  and 
it  is  generally  preferred  to  the  '^  Traveller "  by  that 
large  class  of  readers  who  think,  with  Bayes  in  the 
'^  Rehearsal,"  that  the  only  use  of  a  plan  is  to  bring  in 
fine  things.  More  disoeming  judges,  however,  while 
they  admire  the  beauty  of  the  details,  are  shooked  by 
one  mipardonable  fiinlt  which  pervades  the  whole. 
The  fikult  we  mean  is  not  that  theory  abont  wealth 
and  luxury  which  has  so  often  been  censured  by  po- 
litical economists.  The  theory  is  indeed  fidse :  but  the 
poem,  considered  merely  as  a  poem,  is  not  necessarily 
the  woive  on  that  account.  The  finest  poem  in  the 
Latin  language,  indeed  the  finest  didactic  poem  in  any 
language,  was  written  in  defence  of  the  silliest  and 
meanest  of  all  systems  of  natural  and  moral  philos* 
ophy.  A  poet  may  easily  be  pardoned  for  reasoning 
ill;  but  he  cannot  be  pardoned  for  describing  iD,  for 
observing  the  world  in  which  he  lives  so  carelessly  that 
his  portraits  bear  no  resemblance  to  the  originals,  for 
exhibiting  as  copies  from  real  life  monstrous  combin** 
tions  of  things  which  never  were  and  never  could  be 
found  together^  What  would  be  thought  of  a  paints 
who  should  mix  August  and  January  in  one  landscape, 
who  should  introduce  a  fi'osen  river  into  a  harvest 
scene  ?  Would  it  be  a  sufficient  defence  of  such  a 
picture  to  say  that  every  part  was  exquisitely  coloured, 
that  the  green  hedges,  the  apple-trees  loaded  with  firuit, 
the  waggons  reeling  under  the  yeDow  sheaves,  and  the 
sun-burned  reapers  wiping  their  foreheads,  were  very 
line,  and  that  the  ice  and  the  boys  sliding  were  also 
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very  fine  ?  To  «uch  a  picture  the  ^  Deserted  Village '' 
bears  a  great  resemblance.  It  is  made  up  of  iacon* 
gruons  parts.  The  village  in  its  happy  days  is  a  true 
English  village.  The  village  in  its  decay  is  an  Irish 
village*  The  felicity  and  the  misery  which  Gold-< 
smith  has  bronght  close  together  belong  to  two  di&p* 
ent  countries,  and  to  two  different  stages  in  the  progress 
of  society.  He  had  assuredly  never  seen  in  his  native 
iaLand  such  a  rural  paradise^  snch  a  seat  of  plenty,  con* 
tent,  and  tranquillity,  as  his  ^^  Auburn.''  He  had  as- 
suredly never  seen  in  England  all  the  inhaUtants  of 
such  a  paradise  turned  out  of  their  homes  in  one  day 
and  forced  to  emigrate  in  a  body  to  America.  The 
hamlet  he  had  probaUy  seen  in  Kent ;  die  ejectment 
he  had  probaUy  seen  in  Mnnster:  but,  by  joining  the 
two,  he  has  produced  something  which  never  was  and 
never  will  be  seen  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

In  1773  Goldsmith  tried  his  chance  at  Covent  Gap- 
den  with  a  second  play,  ^^  She  Stoops  to  Conquer.'' 
The  manager  was  not  without  great  difficulty  induced 
to  bring  this  piece  out.  The  sentdmentai  comedy  still 
ze^ed;  and  Goldsmith's  comedies  were  not  senti- 
mental. The  ^^  Goodnatured  Man "  had  been  too 
fimny  to  succeed ;  yet  the  mirth  of  the  ^^  Gk)odnatured 
Man  "  was  sober  when  compared  with  the  rich  drolleiy 
of  ^^  She  Stoops  to  Gonquer,"  which  is,  in  truth,  an  in- 
comparaUe  &rce  in  five  acts.  On  this  occasion,  how* 
ever,  genius  triumphed*  Pit,  boxes,  and  galleries, 
were  in  a  constant  roar  of  laughter.  If  any  bigoted 
admirer  of  Kelly  and  Cumb^land  ventured  to  hiss  or 
groan,  he  was  speedily  silenced  by  a  general  cry  of 
"  turn  liim  out,"  or  **  throw  him  over."  Two  genera- 
tioos  have  since  confirmed  the  verdict  which  was  pro- 
nounced on  that  night. 
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While  Grolcbmith  was  writing  the  ^^  Deserted  ViU 
lage  "  and  ^^  She  Stoops  to  Conqaer,"  he  was  emplojed 
on  works  of  a  very  different  kind,  works  from  which 
he  derived  little  reputation  but  much  profit.  He  com- 
piled for  the  use  of  schools  a  ^^  Histoiy  of  Home,"  by 
which  he  made  300Z.,  a  ^^  History  of  England/'  by 
which  he  made  600/.,  &  ^^  History  of  Greece,"  tor 
which  he  received  2502.,  a  ^Natural  History,"  fur 
which  the  booksellers  covenanted  to  pay  him  ^800 
guineas.  These  works  he  produced  without  any  elab- 
orate research,  by  merely  selecting,  abridging,  and 
translating  into  his  own  clear,  pure,  and  flowing  Ita- 
guage  .what  he  found  in  books  well  known  to  the 
world,  but  too  bulky  or  too  dry  for  boys  and  girls.  He 
committed  some  strange  Uunders ;  for  he  knew  noth- 
ing with  accuracy.  Thus  in  his  ^^  fiistoiy  of  ^Eog- 
land  "  he  tells  us  that  Naseby  is  in  Yorkshire ;  nor  did 
he  correct  this  mistake  when  the  book  was  r^rinted. 
He  was  very  nearly  hoaxed  into  putting  into  the 
^^  History  of  Greece ''  an  account  of  a  battle  between 
Alexander  the  Great  and  Montezuma.  In  his  ^*  Ani- 
mated Nature  "  he  relates^  with  faith  and  with  perfect 
gravity,  all  the  most  absurd  lies  which  he  could  find  in 
books  of  travels  about  gigantic  Patagonians,  monkeys 
that  preach  sermons,  nightingales  that  repeat  long  con- 
versations. ^^  If  he  can  tell  a  horse  from  a  cow,"  said 
JcduQuson,  ^^  that  is  the  extent  of  his  knowledge  of  zool- 
ogy." How  little  Goldsmith  was  qualified  to  write 
about  the  physical  sciences  is  sufficiently  proved  by 
two  anecdotes.  He  on  one  occasion  denied  that  the  sirn 
is  longer  in  the  northern  than  in  the  southern  signs. 
It  was  vain  to  cite  the  authority  of  Maupertuis. 
^^MaupertuisI"  he  cried,  ^'I  understand  those  mat- 
ters better  than  Maupertuis."     On  another  oocasicm 
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he^  ill  defiance  of  the  eyidence  of  his  own  senses, 
maintained  obstinately,  and  even  angrily,  that  he 
chewed  his  dinner  by  moving  his  upper  jaw. 

Yet,  ignorant  as  Goldsmith  was,  few  writers  have 
done  more  to  make  the  first  steps  in  the  laborious  road 
to  knowledge  easy  and  pleasant.  His  compilations  are 
widely  distinguished  fi*om  the  compilations  of  ordinary 
book-makers.  He  was  a  great,  perhaps  an  unequalled, 
master  of  the  arts  of  selection  and  condensation.  In 
these  respects  his  histories  of  Rome  and  of  England, 
and  still  more  his  own  abridgments  of  these  histories, 
well  deserve  to  be  studied.  In  general  nothing  is  less 
attractive  than  an  epitome :  but  the  epitomes  of  Gold- 
smith, even  when  most  concise,  are  always  amusing ; 
and  to  read  them  is  considered  by  intelligent  children, 
not  as  a  task,  but  as  a  pleasure. 

Goldsmith  might  now  be  considered  as  a  prosperous 
man.  He  had  the  means  of  living  in  comfort,  and 
even  in  what  to  one  who  had  so  often  slept  in  bams 
and  on  bulks  must  have  been  luxury.  His  fame  was 
great  and  was  constandy  rising.  He  lived  in  what 
was  inteUectually  fiir  the  best  society  of  the  kingdom, 
in  a  society  in  which  no  talent  or  accomplishment  was 
wanting,  and  in  which  the  art  of  conversation  was 
cultivated  with  splendid  suooess.  There  probably  were 
never  four  talkers  more  admirable  in  four  different 
ways  than  Johnson,  Burke,  Beauclerk,  and  Grarrick ; 
and  Goldsmith  was  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  all  the 
foui%  He  aspired  to  share  in  their  colloquial  renown ; 
but  never  was  ambition  more  unfortunate.  It  may 
seem  strange  that  a  man  who  wrote  with  so  much  pei^ 
S{M[eui1y,  vivacity,  and  grace,  should  have  been,  when- 
ever he  took  a  part  in  conversation,  an  empty,  noisy, 
blundering  rattie.     But  on  this  point  the  evidence  is 
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overwhelming.  So  extraordinaiy  was  the  contrast  be- 
tween Goldsmith's  published  works  and  the  silly  things 
which  he  said,  that  Horace  Walpole  described  him  as 
an  inspired  idiot.  **  Noll,"  said  Garrick,  "  wrote  like 
an  angel,  and  talked  like  poor  Pol."  Channer  de- 
clared that  it  was  a  hard  exercise  of  fiiith  to  believe 
that  so  foolish  a  duUiterer  could  have  reallj  written  the 
^^  Traveller."  Even  fioswell  could  say,  with  coBtempt- 
uous  compassion,  that  he  liked  very  well  to  hear  hon- 
est Goldsmith  run  on.  ^*  Tes,  sir,"  said  Johnson ; 
^^  but  he  should  not  like  to  hear  himself."  Minds  difr 
fer  as  rivers  differ.  There  are  transparent  and  spark- 
ling rivers  from  which  it  i»  delightful  to  drink  as  they 
flow ;  to  such  rivers  the  minds  of  such  men  as  Burke 
and  Johnson  may  be  compared.  But  there  are  riven 
of  which  the  water  when  fimt  drawn  is  turbid  and 
noisome,  but  becomes  pellucid  as  crystal,  and  delicious 
to  the  taste,  if  it  be  suffered  to  stand  till  it  has  de- 
posited a  sediment ;  and  such  a  river  is  a  type  of  the 
mind  of  Goldsmith.  His  first  thoughts  on  every  sub- 
ject were  confused  even  to  absurdity ;  but  th^  re- 
quired only  a  little  time  to  work  themselves  dear. 
When  he  wrote  they  had  that  time ;  and  therefere  his 
readers  pronounced  him  a  man  of  genius :  but  when 
he  talked  he  talked  nonsense,  and  made  himself  the 
laughing-stock  of  his  hearers.  He  was  paialblly  sen- 
sible of  his  inferiority  in  conversation ;  he  felt  everr 
fiiilure  keenly ;  yet  he  had  not  sufficient  judgment  and 
sel^command  to  hold  his  tongue.  His  animal  spirits 
and  vanity  were  always  impelling  him  to  try  to  do  the 
one  thing  which  he  could  not  do.  After  every  attempt 
he  felt  that  he  had  exposed  himself  and  writhed  with 
shame  and  vexation ;  yet  the  next  moment  he  began 
again. 
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His  associates  aeem  to  hare  regarded  him  with  kind- 
ness, which,  in  spite  of  their  admiratiaQ  of  his  writings, 
was  not  unmixed  with  contempt.  In  truth,  there  was 
in  his  character  much  to  love,  but  very  Httle  to  respect. 
His  heart  was  soft  even  to  weakness :  he  was  so  g&Or 
eroos  that  he  quite  forgot  to  be  just ;  he  forgave  inju- 
ries so  readily  that  he  might  be  said  to  invite  them ; 
and  was  so  liberal  to  beggars  that  he  had  nothing  left 
for  his  tailor  and  his  butcher.  He  was  vain,  sensual, 
frirolous,  proftise,  improvident.  One  vice  of  a  darker 
shade  was  imputed  to  him,  envy.  But  there  is  not  the 
least  reason  to  believe  that  this  bad  passion,  though  it 
sometimes  made  him  wince  and  utter  fretiul  ezdamar 
tions,  ever  impdled  him  to  injure  by  wicked  arts  the 
reputation  of  any  of  his  rivals.  The  truth  probably 
is,  that  he  was  not  more  envious,  but  merely  less  prur 
dent,  than  his  neighbours.  His  heart  was  on  his  lips. 
All  those  small  jealousies,  which  are  but  too  common 
among  men  of  letters,  but  which  a  man  of  lettocs  who 
is  also  a  man  of  the  world  does  his  best  to  conceal. 
Goldsmith  avowed  with  the  simplicity  of  a  child. 
When  he  was  envious,  instead  of  affecting  indifference, 
instead  of  damning  widi  foint  praise,  instead  of  doing 
injuries  slily  and  in  the  dark,  he  told  every  body  that 
he  was  envious.  ^*  Do  not,  pray,  do  not  talk  of  John- 
son in  such  terms,"  he  said  to  Boswell ;  ^^  you  harrow 
up  my  very  soul."  G^eorge  Steevens  and  Cumberland 
were  men  far  too  cunning  to  say  such  a  thing.  They 
would  have  echoed  the  praises  <k  the  man  whom  they 
snvied,  and  then  have  sent  to  the  newspapers  anony- 
mous Kbels  upon  him.  Both  what  was  good  and  what 
was  bad  in  Goldsmith's  character  was  to  his  aeaociates 
a  perfect  security  that  he  would  never  commit  such 
villany.     He  was  neither  ill-natured  enough,  nor  long- 
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headed  enough,  to  be  gailly  of  anj  malicious  act  which 
required  contrivance  and  disguise. 

Goldsmith  has  sometimes  been  represented  as  a  man 
of  genius,  cruelly  treated  by  the  world,  and  doomed  to 
struggle  with  difBculties  which  at  last  broke  his  heart 
But  no  representation  can  be  more  remote  from  the 
truth.  He  did,  indeed,  go  through  much  sharp  misery 
before  he  had  done  anything  considerable  in  literature. 
But,  after  his  name  had  appeared  on  the  title-page  of 
the  "  Traveller,"  he  had  none  but  himself  to  blame 
for  his  distresses.  His  average  income,  during  the  last 
seven  years  of  his  life,  certainly  exceeded  4002.  a 
year ;  and  400Z.  a  year  ranked,  among  fhe  incomes 
of  that  day,  at  least  as  high  as  8002.  a  year  would 
rank  at  present.  A  single  man  living  in  the  Temple 
with  4002.  a  year  might  then  be  called  opulent  Not 
one  in  ten  of  the  young  gentlemen  of  good  fiunilies 
who  were  studying  the  law  there  had  so  much.  But 
all  the  wealth  which  Lord  Clive  had  brought  finmn 
Bengal,  and  Sir  Lawrence  Dundas  from  Ghsrmany, 
joined  together,  would  not  have  sufficed  for  Goldsmith. 
He  spent  twice  as  much  as  he  had.  He  wore  fine 
clothes,  gave  dinners  of  several  courses,  paid  court  to 
venal  beauties.  He  had  also,  it  should  be  remem- 
bei*ed,  to  the  honour  of  his  heart,  though  not  of  his 
head,  a  guinea,  or  five,  or  ten,  according  to  the  state 
of  his  purse,  ready  for  any  tale  of  distress,  true  or 
fiilse.  .  But  it  was  not  in  dress  or  feasting,  in  promis- 
cuous amours  or  promiscuous  charities,  that  his  chief 
erpense  lay.  He  had  he&k  from  boyhood  a  gambler, 
and  at  once  the  most  sanguine  and  the  most  unskiUiil 
of  gamblers.  For  a  time  he  put  off  t^e  day  of  in- 
evitable ruin  by  temporary  expedients.  He  obtained 
advances  from  booksellers,  by  promising  to  execute 
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works  which  he  never  began.  But  at  length  this 
source  of  supply  fidled.  He  owed  more  than  2000?. , 
and  he  sdw  no  hope  of  extrication  from  his  embarrass- 
ments. His  spirits  and  health  gave  way.  He  was 
attacked  by  a  nervous  fev€{r,  which  he  thought  him- 
self competent  to  treat.  It  would  have  been  happy 
for  him  if  his  medical  skill  had  been  appreciated  as 
justly  by  himself  as  by  others.  Notwithstanding  the 
degree  which  he  pretended  to  have  received  at  Padua, 
he  could  procure  no  patients.  **I  do  not  practise," 
he  once  said ;  *^  I  make  it  a  rule  to  prescribe  only  for 
my  friends."  "  Pray,  dear  Doctor,"  said  Beauderk, 
"  alter  your  rule ;  and  prescribe  only  for  your  ene- 
mies." Goldsmith  now,  in  spite  of  this  excellent  ad- 
vice, prescribed  for  himself.  The  remedy  aggravated 
the  malady.  The  sick  man  was  induced  to  call  in  real 
physicians ;  and  they  at  one  time  imagined  that  they 
had  cured  the  disease.  Still  his  weakness  and  rest- 
lessness continued.  He  could  get  no  sleep.  He  could 
take  no  food.  ^'You  are  worse,"  said  one  of  his 
medical  attendants,  ^  than  you  should  be  from  the 
degree  of  fever  which  you  have.  Is  your  mind  at 
ease  ?  "  "  No,  it  is  not,"  were  the  last  recorded  words 
of  Oliver  Goldsmith.  He  died  on  the  third  of  April 
1774,  in  his  forty-sixth  year.  He  was  laid  in  the 
churchyard  of  the  Temple;  but  the  spot  was  not 
marked  by  any  inscription,  and  is  now  forgotten. 
The  coffin  was  followed  by  Burke  and  Reynolds. 
Both  these  great  men  were  sincere  mourners.  Burke, 
when  he  heard  of  Gt)]dsmith's  death,  had  burst  into 
a  flood  of  tears.  Reynolds  had  been  so  much  moved 
by  the  news  that  he  had  flung  aside  his  brush  and 
palette  for  the  day. 
A  short  time  after  Goldsmith's  death,  a  little  poem 
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appeared,  which  will,  as  long  as  our  language  lasta, 
associate  the  names  of  his  two  illustrious  fnends  with 
hb  own.  It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  he 
sometimes  felt  keenly  the  sarcasm  which  his  wild 
blundering  talk  brought  upon  him.  He  was,  not  long 
before  his  last  iUness,  provoked  into  retaliating.  He 
wisely  betook  himself  to  his  pen  ;  and  at  that  weapon 
he  proved  himself  a  match  for  all  his  assailants  to- 
gether* Within  a  small  compass  he  drew  with  a  sin- 
gularly easy  and  vigorous  pencil  the  characters  of  nine 
or  ten  of  his  intimate  associates.  Though  this  little 
work  did  not  receive  his  last  touches,  it  must  alwap 
be  regarded  as  a  masterpiece.  It  is  impossible,  how- 
ever, not  to  wish  that  four  or  five  likenesses  which 
have  no  interest  for  posterity  were  wanting  to  that 
noble  gallery,  and  that  their  places  were  supplied  by 
sketches  of  Johnson  and  Gibbon,  as  happy  and  vivid 
as  the  sketches  of  Burke  and  Garrick. 

Some  of  Goldsmith's  friends  and  admirers  honoured 
him  with  a  cenotaph  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Nolle- 
kens  was  the  sculptor ;  and  Johnson  wrote  the  inscrip- 
tion. It  b  much  to  be  lamented  that  Johnson  did  not 
leave  to  posterity  a  more  durable  and  a  more  valuable 
memorial  of  his  friend.  A  life  of  Goldsmith  would 
have  been  an  inestimable  addition  to  the  Lives  of 
the  Poets.  No  man  appreciated  Groldsmith's  writings 
more  justly  than  Johnson;  no  man  was  better  ac- 
quainted with  Goldsmith's  character  and  habits ;  and 
no  man  was  more  competent  to  delineate  with  truth 
and  spirit  the  peculiarities  of  a  mind  in  which  great 
powers  were  found  in  company  with  great  weaknesses. 
But  the  list  of  poets  to  whose  works  Johnson  was 
requested  by  the  booksellers  to  furnish  prefEuses  ended 
with  Lyttleton,  who  died  in  1773.     The  line  seems  to 
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have  been  drawn  ezjiresslj  for  the  purpose  of  exclud- 
ing the  person  whose  portrait  would  have  most  fitly 
closed  the  series.  Goldsmith,  however,  has  been  for- 
tunate in  his  biographers.  Within  a  few  years  his 
life  has  been  written  by  Mr.  Prior,  by  Mr.  Wash- 
ington Irving,  and  by  Mr.  Forster.  The  diligence 
of  Mr.  Prior  deserves  ^eat  praise :  the  style  of  Mr. 
Washington  Irving  is  always  pleasing;  but  the  hi^ 
est  place  must-,  in  justice,  be  assigned  to  the  eminently 
interesting  work  of  Mr.  Forster. 


SAMUEL  JOHNSON. 

(JbiteydopcBAa  Britanmca^  Decemiber  ISM.) 

Samuel  Johnsok,  one  of  the  most  eminent  E^n^sh 
vmters  of  the  eighteenth  centary,  was  the  son  of 
Michael  Johnson,  who  was,  at  the  beginning  of  that 
century,  a  magistrate  of  Lichfield,  and  a  bookseller 
of  great  note  in  the  midland  counties.  Michad's 
abilities  and  attainments  seem  to  have  been  consid- 
erable. He  was  so  well  acquainted  with  the.  con- 
tents of  the  volumes  which  he  exposed  to  sale,  that 
the  country  rectors  of  Staffordshire  and  Worcester- 
shire thought  him  an  oracle  on  points  of  learning. 
Between  him  and  the  clergy,  indeed,  there  was  a 
strong  religious  and  political  sympathy.  He  was  a 
zealous  churchman,  and,  though  he  had  qualified 
himself  for  municipal  office  by  taking  the  oaths  to 
the  sovereigns  in  possession,  was  to  the  last  a  Jaco- 
bite in  heart.  At  his  house,  a  house  which  is  still 
pointed  out  to  every  traveller  who  visits  Lichfield, 
Samuel  was  bom  on  the  18th  of  September  1709. 
In  the  child,  the  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral 
peculiarities  which  afterwards  distinguished  the  man 
were  plainly  discernible ;  great  muscular  strength  ac- 
companied by  much  awkwardness  and  many  infirmi- 
ties ;  great  quickness  of  parts,  with  a  morbid  propen 
sity  to  sloth  and  procrastination  ;  a  kind  and  generous 
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heart,  with  a  ^oomy  and  irritable  temper. .  He  had 
inherited  ieom  his  ancestors  a  scrofidoiis  taint,  which 
it  was  beyond  the  power  of  medicine  to  remove. 
His  parents  were  weak  enough  to  believe  that  the 
royal  touch  was  a  specific  for  this  malady.  In  his 
third  year  he  was  taken  np  to  London,  inspected  by 
the  court  surgeon,  prayed  over  by  the  court  chaplains, 
and  stroked  and  presented  with  a  piece  of  gold  by 
Queen  Anne.  One  of  his.  earliest  recollections  was 
that  of  a  stately  lady  in  a  diamond  stomacher  and  a 
long  black  hood.  Her  hand  was  iqiplied  in  vain. 
The  boy's  features,  which  were  originaUy  noUe  and 
not  irregular,  were  distorted  by  his  malady.  His 
cheeks  were  deeply  scarred.  He  lost  for  a  time  the 
sight  of  one  eye;  and  he  saw  but  very  imperfectly 
with  the  other.  But  the  force  c^  his  mind  overcame 
every  impediment.  Indolent  as  he  was,  he  acquired 
knowledge  with  such  ease  and  rapidity  that  at  every 
school  to  which  he  was  sent  he  was  soon  the  best 
scholar.  From  sixteen  to  eighteen  he  resided  at  home, 
and  was  left  to  his  own  devices.  He  learned  much 
at  this  time,  though  his  studies  were  without  guidance 
And  without  plan.  He  ransacked  his  iather's  shelves^ 
dipped  into  a  multitude  of  books,  read  what  was  in- 
teresting, and  passed  over  what  was  dull.  An  or- 
dinary lad  would  have  acquired  little  or  no  usefol 
fidowledge  in  such  a  way:  but  much  that  was  dull 
to  ordinary  lads  was  interesting  to  Samuel.  He  read 
little  Grreek ;  for  his  proficiency  in  that  language  was 
not  such  that  he  could  take  much  pleasure  in  the 
masters  of  Attic  poetry  and  eloquence.  But  he  had 
left  school  a  good  Latinist ;  and  he  soon  acquired,  in 
the  large  and  miscellaneous  library  of  which  he  now 
had  the  command,  an  extensive  knowledge  of  Latin 
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litaratore. .  That  AogastMi  delicacy  of  taste  which  19 
tJse  boast  of  the  great  public  Mhook  of  England  he 
never  possessed*  But  he  w^  earlj  familiar  with  some 
classical  writers  who  were  quite  unknown  to  the  best 
scholars  in  the  sixth  form  at  Eton.  He  was  peeuliarlj 
attracted  by  the  works  of  the  great  restorers  of  learn* 
ing.  Once^  while  searching  lor  some  aj^Ies,  h^  found 
a  huge  folio  volame  of  Petrarch's  works.  The  name 
excited  his  cariesitj;  and  he  eagerij  devoured  hun- 
dreds of  pagest  Indeed^  the  diction  and  versification 
of  his  own  Latin  oompositkins  show  that  he  had  paid 
at  least  as  much  attenticm  to  modem  cojnes  from  the 
antique  as  to  the  original  models. 

While  he  was  thus  irregularly  educating  himself, 
his  fiunily  was  sinking  into  hopeless  poverty.  Old 
Michael  Johnson  was  mi:^h  better  qualified  to  pore 
upon  books,  and  to  talk  about  them,  than  to  trade  in 
them.  His  business  declined ;  his  debts  increased ;  it 
was  with  difficulty  that  the  daily  expenses  of  his  house- 
hold were  defisayed.  It  was  out  of  his  power  to 
support  bis  son  at  either  university:  but  a  wealthy 
nei^hour  offered  assistance ;  and,  in  reliance  on  prom- 
ises which  proved  to  be  of  very  little  value,  Sanrad 
was  entered  at  Pembroke  Coll^,  Oxford.  When 
the  young  scholar  presented  himsdf  to  the  rulers  of 
that  society,  they  were  amaaed  not  more  by  his  un- 
gaialy  figure  and  eccentric  manners  than  by  the  quan* 
tity  of  extensive  and  curious  information  which  he  had 
picked  up  during  many  months  of  desultory  but  not 
unprc^taUe  study.  On  die  first  day  of  his  residence 
he  surprised  his  teachers  by  quoting  Macrobius ;  and 
one  of  the  most  learned  among  them  declared  that  he 
had  never  known  a  fireshman  of  equal  attainments. 

At   Oxford,   Johnson   redded  during  about  three 
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years.  He  was  poor,  even  to  raggedness ;  and  his  ap- 
pearance excited  a  mirth  and  a  pity  which  were  equally 
intolerable  to  his  haughty  spirit.  He  was  driven  from 
the  quadrangle  of  Christ  Church  by  the  sneering  looks 
which  the  members  of  that  aristocratical  societv  cast 
at  the  holes  in  his  shoes.  Some  charitable  person 
placed  a  new  pair  at  his  door ;  but  he  spurned  them 
away  in  a  fury.  Distress  made  him,  not  servile,  but 
reckless  and  ungovernable.  No  opulent  gentleman 
commoner,  panting  for  one-and-twenty,  could  have 
treated  die  academical  authorities  with  more  gross  dis- 
respect. The  needy  scholar  was  generally  to  be  seen 
under  the  gate  of  Pembroke,  a  gate  now  adorned  with 
his  effigy,  haranguing  a  circle  of  lads,  over  whom,  in 
spite  of  his  tattered  gown  and  dirty  linen,  his  wit  and 
audacity  gave  him  an  undisputed  ascendency.  In 
every  mutiny  against  the  discipline  of  the  college  he 
was  the  ringleader.  Much  was  pardoned,  however,  to 
a  youth  so  highly  distinguished  by  abilities  and  ac- 
qnirements.  He  had  early  made  himself  known  by 
turning  Pope's  Messiah  inte  Latin  verse.  The  style 
and  rhythm,  indeed,  were  not  exactly  Virgilian ;  but 
the  translation  fbtmd  many  admirers,  and  was  read 
with  pleasure  by  Pope  himself. 

The  time  drew  near  at  which  Johnson  would,  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  things,  have  become  a  Bachelor  of 
Arts :  but  he  was  at  the  end  of  his  resources.  Those 
promises  of  support  on  which  he  had  relied  had  not 
been  kept.  His  family  could  do  nothing  for  him.  His 
debte  to  Oxford  tradesmen  were  small  indeed,  yet 
larger  than  he  could  pay.  In  the  autumn  of  1731, 
he  was  under  the  necessity  of  quitting  the  univei*sity 
without  a  degree.  In  the  following  winter  his  father 
died.     The  old  man  left  but  a  pittance ;  and  of  that 
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pittance  almost  the  whole  was  appropriated  to  the  sof^ 
port  of  his  widow.  The  property  to  which  Samnd 
sacceeded  amounted  to  no  more  than  twenty  ponnds. 

His  life,  during  the  thirty  years  which  followed,  was 
one  hard  struggle  with  poverty.  The  misery  of  that 
struggle  needed  no  aggravation^  hut  was  aggravated  by 
the  sufferings  of  an  unsound  body  and  an  unsound 
mind.  Before  the  young  man  left  the  university,  his 
hereditary  malady  had  broken  forth  in  a  singularly 
cruel  form.  He  had  become  an  incurable  hypochon- 
driac. He  said  long  after  that  he  had  been  mad  all 
his  life,  or  at  least  not  perfectly  sane ;  and,  in  truth, 
eccentricities  less  strange  than  his  have  often  been 
thought  grounds  sufficient  for  absolving  felons,  and  fiir 
setting  aside  wills.  His  grimaces,  his  gestures,  his 
mutterings,  sometimes  diverted  and  sometimes  terrified 
people  who  did  not  know  him.  At  a  dinner  table  he 
would,  in  a  fit  of  absence,  stoop  down  and  twitch  off 
a  lady's  shoe.  He  would  amaze  a  drawing  room  by 
suddenly  ejaculating  a  clause  of  the  Lord's  Prayer. 
He  would  conceive  an  unintelligible  aversion  to  a  par- 
ticular alley,  and  perfoim  a  great  circuit  rather  than 
see  the  hateful  place.  He  would  set  his  heart  on 
touching  every  post  in  the  streets  throng  which  he 
walked.  If  by  any  chance  he  missed  a  post,  he  would 
go  back  a  hundred  yards  and  repair  the  omission. 
Under  the  influence  of  his  disease,  his  senses  became 
morbidly  torpid,  and  his  imagination  morbidly  active. 
At  one  time  he  would  stand  poring  on  the  town  clock 
without  being  able  to  tell  the  hour.  At  another,  he 
would  distinctly  hear  his  mother,  who  was  many  miles 
off,  calling  him  by  his  name.  But  this  was  not  the 
worst.  A  deep  melancholy  took  possession  of  him, 
and  gave  a  dark  tinge  to  all  his  views  of  human  na 
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tore  and  of  fanman  destiny.  Such  wretchedness  as  he 
endiiTed  has  driven  manj  men  to  shoot  themselves  or 
drown  themselres.  But  he  was  under  no  temptation 
to  commit  suicide.  He  was  sick  of  life ;  but  he  was 
aCraid  of  death  ;  and  he  shuddered  at  every  sight  or 
sound  which  reminded  him  of  the  inevitable  hour.  In 
feligion  he  found  but  little  comfort  during  his  long  and 
firequent  fits  of  dejection ;  for  his  religion  partook  of 
his  own  character.  The  light  from  heaven  shone  on 
lum  indeed,  bat  not  in  a  direct  line,  or  with  its  own 
pure  splendour.  The  rays  had  to  struggle  through  a 
distarbing  medium  ;  they  reached  him  refracted,  dulled 
amd  discoloured  by  the  thick  gloom  which  had  settled 
on  his  soul ;  and,  though  they  might  be  sufficiently 
elear  to  gaidt  him,  were  too  dim  to  t^heer  him. 

With  such  infirmities  of  body  and  of  mind,  this  cele- 
brated num  was  left,  at  two-and-twenty,  to  fight  his 
way  through  the  world.  He  remained  during  about 
five  years  in  the  midland  counties.  At  Lichfield,  his 
birtlnplace  and  his  early  home,  he  had  inherited  some 
firiends  and  acquired  others.  He  was  kindly  noticed 
by  Henry  Hervey,  a  gay  officer  of  noble  family,  who 
happened  to  be  quartered  there.  Gilbert  Walmesley, 
r^strar  of  tlie  ecclesiastical  court  of  the  diocese,  a  man 
of  difitingwshed  parts,  learning,  and  knowledge  of  the 
world,  did  himself  honour  by  patronising  the  young  ad- 
viiiitarer^  whose  repulsive  person,  unpolished  manners 
and  squalid  garb  moved  many  of  the  petty  aristocracy 
of  the  neighbourhood  to  laughter  or  to  disgust.  At 
Lichfieldy  however,  Johnson  could  find  no  way  of  earn- 
ing a  livelihood.  He  became  usher  of  a  grammar  school 
in  Leicestershire ;  he  resided  as  a  humble  companion  in 
the  house  of  a  comitiy  gentleman ;  but  a  life  of  de- 
pendence was  insupportable  to  his  haughty  spirit.     He 
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repaired  to  Birmingham,  and  there  earned  a  tern 
guineas  by  literary  drudgery.  In  that  town  he  printed 
a  translation,  little  noticed  at  the  time,  and  long  for- 
gotten, of  a  Latin  book  about  Abyssinia.  He  then 
put  forth  proposals  for  puUishing  by  subscription  the 
poems  of  Politian,  with  notes  ocmtaining  a  history  of 
modem  Latin  verse:  but  subscriptions  did  not  oome 
in  ;  and  the  volume  never  appeared. 

While  leading  this  vagrant  and  miserable  life,  John* 
son  fell  in  love.  The  object  of  his  passi<»i  was  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Porter,  a  widow  who  had  children  as  old  as 
himself.  To  ordinaiy  spectators,  the  lady  appeared  to 
be  a  short,  fat,  coarse  woman,  painted  half  an  inch 
thick,  dressed  in  gaudy  colours,  and  fond  of  ezhibitr 
ing  provincial  aii:s  and  graces  which  were  not  ex- 
actly those  of  the  Queensberrys  and  Lepels.  To 
Johnson,  however,  whose  passions  were  strong,  whose 
eyesight  was  too  weak  to  distinguish  c^mse  firom  natu- 
ral bloom,  and  who  had  seldom  or  never  heeaei  in  the 
same  room  with  a  woman  of  real  fashion,  his  Titly,  as 
he  called  her,  was  the  most  beautiful,  graceful  saai  ac- 
complished of  her  sex.  That  his  admiration  was  un- 
feigned cannot  be  doubted;  for  she  was  as  poor  as 
himself.  She  accepted,  with  a  readiness  which. did  het 
little  honour,  the  addresses  of  a  suitor  who  might  havs 
been  her  son.  The  marriage,  however,  in  spite  of  oo- 
casional  wianglings,  proved  happier  than  migfat  ht^ 
been  expected.  The  lover  continued  to  be  under  the 
illusions  of  the  wedding-day  till  the  lady  died  in  her 
sixty-fourth  year.  On  h^  monument  he  phu;ed  an 
inscription  extolling  the  charms  of  her  person  and  of 
her  manners ;  and,  when,  long  after  her  decease,  he  had 
occasion  to  mention  her,  he  exclaimed,  with  a  tender- 
ness half  ludicrous,  half  pathetic^  **  Pretty  creature  1 '' 
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His  marriage  made  it  ueceasaxy  for  him  to  exert 
bimeelf  more  stseDuouslj  than  he  had  hitherto  don«s. 
He  took  a  house  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  native 
town,  and  adyertised  for  pnpils.  But  eighteen  months 
passed  away ;  and  only  three  pnpils  came  to  his  aoad- 
&nj.  Indeed,  his  appearance  was  so  strange,  and  his 
temper  so  violent,  that  his  schoolroom  mnst  have  re- 
semUed  an  ogre's  d^i*.  Nor  was  the  tawdry  painted 
grandmother  whom  he  called  his  Titty  well  qualified 
to  make  provision  for  the  comfort  of  young  gentlemen* 
David  Garrick,  who  was  one  of  the  pupils,  used,  many 
years  later,- to  throw  the  best  company  of  London  into 
eonvulsions  of  lav^ter  by  mimicking  the  endearments 
of  this  extraordinaiy  pair* 

At  length  Jdlinson,  in  the  twenty-^hth  year  of  his 
age,  determined  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  eapital  as  a 
liteMry  adv^iturer.  He  set  out  with  a  few  guineas, 
three  acts  of  the  tragedy  of  Irene  in  manuscript,  and 
two  or  three  letters  of  introduetion  £rom  his  firiend 
Walmesley* 

Never,  since  literature  became  a  calling  in  England, 
had  it  been  a  less  gainful  calling  than  at  the  time  when 
Johnson  took  up  his  residence  in  London.  In  the 
preceding  generation  a  writer  of  eminent  merit  was 
sure  to  be  munificently  rewarded  by  the  government. 
The  least  that  he  could  expect  was  a  pension  or  a  sine- 
cure place ;  and,  if  he  showed  any  aptitude  fi>r  poli- 
tics, he  might  hope  to  be  a  member  of  parliament,  a 
lord  of  the  treasury,  an  ambassador,  a  secretary  of 
state.  It  would  be  easy,  on  the  other  hand,  to  name 
several  writers  of  the  nineteenth  century  of  whom  the 
least  successful  has  received  forty  thousand  pounds 
bora  the  booksellers.  But  Johnson  entered  on  his 
vocation  in  the  most  dreary  part  of  the  dreary  interval 
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which  separated  two  ages  of  pro^erit^.  Literature 
had  ceased  to  flourish  under  the  patronage  of  the  great, 
and  had  not  begun  to  flourish  under  lite  patronage  of 
the  public*  One  man  of  letters,  indeed,  Pope,  had 
acquired  bj  his  pen  what  was  then  considered  as  a 
handsome  fortune,  and  lived  on  a  footing  of  equality 
with  liobles  and  ministers  of  state.  But  this  was  a 
solitary  exception.  Even  an  author  whose  reputation 
was  established,  and  whose  worics  w^*e  popular,  such 
an  author  as  Thomson,  whose  Seasons  were  in  every 
libraiy,  such  an  author  as  Fi^dkig,  whose  Pasqoin 
had  had  a  greater  run  than  any  drama  since  The  Beg- 
gar's Opera,  was  sometimes  glad  to  obtain,  by  pawning 
his  best  coat,  the  means  of  dining  on  tripe  at  a  oook- 
shop  underground,  where  he  could  wipe  his  hands, 
after  his  greasy  meal,  on  the  back  of  a  Newfoundland 
dog.  It  is  easy,  therefore,  to  imagine  what  humjfisr 
tions  and  privatioiis  must  have  awaited  the  novice  who 
had  still  to  earn  a  name.  One  of  the  pubHshers  to 
whom  Johnson  applied  for  employment  measured  wi^ 
a  scornful  ^ye  that  athletic  though  uncouth  frame,  and 
exclaimed,  **  Ton  had  better  get  a  porter's  knot,  and 
carry  trunks.^'  Nor  was  the  advice  bad ;  for  a  porter 
was  likely  to  be  as  plentxfiiUy  fed,  and  as  comfiMtably 
lodged,  as  a  poet. 

Some  time  appears  to  have  elapsed  b^nre  Johnson 
was  able  to  form  any  literary  connection  firom  which 
he  could  expect  more  than  bread  for  the  day  which 
was  passing  over  him.  He  never  forgot  the  generos- 
ity with  which  Hervey,  who  was  now  residing  in 
London,  relieved  his  wants  during  this  time  of  trial. 
"  Harry  Hervey,"  said  the  old  philosopher  many  years 
later,  ^^  was  a  vicious  man  ;  but  he  was  v^ry  kind  to 
me.    If  you  call  a  dog  Hervey  I  shall  k>ve  him." 
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At  Henrej's  table  Jofaiwon  sometimes  enjoyed  feasts 
which  were  made  more  agreeable  bj  contrast.  Bat  in 
general  be  dined,  and  thoi^t  that  he  dined  well,  on 
Bijcpennj  worth  of  meat,  and  a  pennyworth  of  bread, 
at  an  alehonse  near  Drory  Lane. 

The  eflbct  of  the  privations  and  sufferings  which  he 
endured  at  this  time  was  discernible  to  the  last  in  his 
temper  and  his  deportment.  His  manners  had  never 
been  coortly.  They  now  became  almost  savage.  Be- 
ing frequently  jxndtt  the  necessity  of  wearing  shabby 
coats  and  dirty  shirts,  he  became  a  confirmed  sloven. 
Being  often  rery  hungry  when  he  sat  down  to  his 
meals,  he  contracted  a  habit  of  eating  with  ravenous 
greediness.  Even  to  the  end  of  his  life,  and  even  at 
the  taUes  of  the  great,  the  sight  of  food  affected  him 
as  it  aflfeets  wild  beasts  and  birds  of  pi^y-  His  taste 
in  cookery,  formed  in  subterranean  ordinaries  and  ala* 
mode  beefrhops,  was  far  from  delicate.  Whenever  he 
was  so  fortunate  as  to  have  near  him  a  hare  that  had 
been  kept  too  long,  or  a  meat  pie  made  with  rancid 
butter,  he  gorged  himself  with  such  violence  that  his 
v^ns  swelled,  and  the  moisture  broke  out  on  his  fore- 
head. The  affronts  which  his  poverty  emboldened 
stupid  and  low-minded  men  to  o£fer  to  him  would  hare 
broken  a  mean  spirit  into  sycophancy,  but  made  him 
rude  ev^  to  ferodly.  Unhappily  the  insolence  which, 
while  it  was  def^isive,  was  pardonable^  and  in  some 
sense  respectable,  accompanied  him  into  societies  where 
he  was  treated  with  courtesy  and  kindness.  He  was 
repeatedly  provoked  into  striking  those  who  had  taken 
liberties  with  him.  All  the  sufferers,  however,  were 
wise  enough  to  abstain  from  talking  about  their  beat- 
ings, except  Osborne,  the  most  rapacious  and  brutal  of 
booksellen,  who  proclaimed  every  where  that  he  had 
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been  knocked  down  by  the  huge  fellow  whom  he  had 
hired  to  puff  the  Harleiaa  Libraiy. 

Aboot  a  year  after  Johnson  had  began  to  reside  in 
London,  he  was  £>rtanate  enon^  to  obtain  r^nlar  emr 
ployment  from  Cave,  an  enterprising  and  intelligent 
bookseller,  who  was  proprietor  and  editor  of  the  ^*  Cren- 
deman's  Magazine,"  That  journal,  jnst  entering  ^n 
the  ninth  year  of  its  long  existence,  was  the  only  peiir 
odical  work  in  the  kingdom  which  then  had  what 
would  now  be  called  a  large  circulation.  |t  was,  in- 
deed, the  chief  source  of  parliamentary  intelligenoe. 
It  was  not  then  safe,  even  during  a  recess,  to  publish 
an  account  of  the  proceedings  of  either  House  without 
some  disguise.  Cave,  however,  ventured  to  entertain 
his  readers  with  what  he  called  ^'  Reports  of  the  De- 
bates of  the  Senate  of  LoUiput."  France  was  Ble- 
fuscu;  London  was  Mildendo:  pounds  were  spmgs: 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle  was  the  Nardac  secretary  of 
State :  Lord  Hardwicke  was  the  Hurgo  Hickrad ;  and 
William  Pulteney  was  Wingul  Pulnub.  To  write  the 
speeches,  was,  during  several  years,  the  business  of 
Johnson.  He  was  generally  furnished  with  notes, 
meagre  indeed,  and  inaccurate,  of  what  had  been  said ; 
but  sometimes  he  had  to  find  arguments  and  eloqueooe 
both  for  the  ministry  and  for  the  opposition.  He  was 
himself  a  Tory,  not  from  rational  conviction  -s—  for  his 
serious  opinion  was  that  one  form  of  government  wis 
just  as  good  or  as  bad  as  another— but  from  mere  pas- 
sion, such  as  inflamed  the  Capulets  against  the  Monta- 
gues, or  the  Blues  of  the  Soman  circus  against  the 
Greens.  In  his  infancy  he  had  heard  so  much  talk 
about  the  villanies  of  the  Whigs,  and  the  dangers  of 
the  Church,  that  he  had  become  a  Airious  partisan 
when  he  could  scarcely  speak.     Before  he  was  three 
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he  Lad  insisted  on  being  taken  to  hear  Sacheverell 
preach  at  Lichfield  Cathedral,  and  had  listened  to  the 
sermon  with  as  much  respect,  wd  probably  with  as 
much  intelligence,  as  any  Sta£Pordshire  sqnire  in  the 
congregation.  The  work  which  had  been  begun  in 
the  nursery  had  been  completed  by  the  universi^. 
Oxford,  when  Johnson  resided  there,  was  the  most 
Jacobitical  place  in  England ;  and  Pembroke  was  one 
of  the  most  Jacobitical  colleges  in  Oxford.  The  prej- 
udices which  he  brought  up  to  London  were  scarcely 
less  absurd  than  those  of  his  own  Tom  Tempest. 
Charles  IL  and  James  11.  were  two  of  the  best  kings 
that  ever  reigned.  Laud,  a  poor  creature  who  never 
did,  said,  or  wrote  anything  indicating  more  than  the 
ordinary  capacity  of  an  old  woman,  was  a  prodigy  of 
parts  and  learning  over  whose  tomb  Art  and  Genius 
still  continued  to  weep.  Hampden  deserved  no  more 
honourable  name  than  that  of  ^^  the  zealot  of  rebel- 
lion." Even  the  ship  money,  condemned  not  less 
decidedly  by  Falkland  and  Clarendon  than  by  the  bit- 
terest Roundheads,  Johnson  would  not  pronounce  to 
have  been  an  unconstitutional  impost.  Under  a  gov- 
ernment, the  mildest  that  had  ever  been  known  in  the 
world — under  a  government  which  allowed  to  the  peo- 
ple an  unprecedented  liberty  of  speech  and  action — he 
&ncied  that  he  was  a  slave ;  he  assailed  the  ministry 
with  obloquy  which  refuted  itself,  and  regretted  the 
lost  freedom  and  happiness  of  those  golden  days  in 
which  a  writer  who  had  taken  but  one-tenth  part  of 
the  license  allowed  to  him  would  have  been  pilloried, 
mangled  with  the  shears,  whipped  at  the  cart's  tail, 
and  flung  into  a  noisome  dungeon  to  die.  He  hated 
dissenters  and  stock-jobbers,  the  excise  and  the  army, 
septennial  parliaments,  and  continental  connections. 
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He  long  had  an  aversion  to  tbe  Scotch,  an  aversion 
of  which  he  conld  not  remember  the  commencement, 
bnt  which,  he  owned,  had  probably  originated  in  his 
abhorrence  of  the  condnct  of  the  nation  during  the 
Great  Kebellion.  It  is  easy  to  guess  in  what  manner 
debates  on  great  party  questions  were  likely  to  be  re- 
ported by  a  man  whose  judgment  was  so  much  disor- 
dered by  party  spirit.  A  show  of  fairness  was  indeed 
necessary  to  the  prosperity  of  the  Magazine.  But 
Johnson  long  afterwards  owned  that,  though  he  had 
saved  appearances,  he  had  taken  care  that  the  Whig 
dogs  should  not  have  the  best  of  it ;  and,  in  fact,  every 
passage  which  has  lived,  every  passage  which  bears  the 
marks  of  his  higher  £tculties.  Is  put  into  the  mouth  of 
some  member  of  the  opposition. 

A  few  weeks  after  Johnson  had  entered  on  these  ob- 
scure labours,  he  published  a  work  which  at  once  placed 
him  high  among  the  writers  of  his  age.  It  is  probable 
that  what  he  had  suffered  during  his  first  year  in  Lon- 
don had  often  reminded  him  of  some  parts  of  that  noble 
poem  in  which  Juvenal  had  described  the  misery  and 
degradation  of  a  needy  man  of  letters,  lodged  among 
the  pigeons*  nests  in  the  tottering  garrets  which  over- 
hung the  streets  of  Rome.  Pope's  admirable  imita- 
tions of  Horace's  Satires  and  Epistles  had  recently 
appeared,  were  in  every  hand,  and  were  by  many 
readers  thought  superior  to  the  originals.  What  Pope 
had  done  for  Horace,  Johnson  aspired  to  do  for  Juve- 
nal. The  enterprise  was  bold,  and  yet  judicious.  For 
between  Johnson  and  Juvenal  there  was  much  in 
common,  much  more  certainly  than  between  Pope  and 
Horace. 

Johnson's  London  appeared  without  his  name  in 
May  1738.     He   received   only  ten  guineas   for  this 
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statelj  and  yigorous  poem :  but  the  sale  was  xajrfd, 
and  the  success  complete.  A  second  edi^n  was  re- 
quired within  a  week.  Those  small  critics  who  are 
always  desirous  to  lower  established  reputations  ran 
about  proclaiming  that  the  anonymous  satirist  was 
superior  to  Pope  in  Pope's  own  peculiar  department 
of  literature.  It  ought  to  be  remembered,  to  the 
honour  of  Pope,  that  he  joined  heartily  in  the  ap* 
plause  with  which  the  appearance  of  a  rival  genius 
was  welcomed.  He  made  inquiries  about  the  author 
of  London.  Such  a  man,  he  said,  could  not  long 
be  concealed.  The  name  was  soon  discorered;  and 
Pope,  with  great  kindness,  exerted  himself  to  obtain 
an  academical  degree  and  the  mastership  of  a  gram- 
mar school  for  the  poor  young  poet.  The  attempt 
fiiiled;  and  Johnson  remained  a  bookseller's  hack.. 

It  does  not  appear  that  these  two  men,  the  most 
eminent  writer  of  the  generation  which  was  going  out, 
and  the  most  eminent  writer  of  the  generation  which 
was  coming  in,  oyer  saw  each  other.  They  lived  in 
very  different  circles,  one  surrounded  by  dukes  and 
earls,  the  other  by  starving  pamphleteers  and  index- 
makers.  Among  Johnson's  associates  at  this  time 
may  be  mentioned  Boyse,  who,  when  his  shirts  were 
pledged,  scrawled  Latin  verses  sitting  up  in  bed  with 
his  arms  through  two  holes  in  his  blanket ;  who  com- 
posed very  respectcdde  sacred  poetxy  when  he  was 
sober;  and  who  was  at  last  run  over  by  a  hackney 
coach  when  he  was  drunk:  Hoole,  sumamed  the 
metaphysical  tailor,  who,  instead  of  attending  to  his 
measures,  used  to  trace  geometrical  diagrams  on  the 
board  where  he  sate  cross-legged:  and  the  penitent 
unpostor,  George  Psalmanazar,  who,  after  poring  all 
day,  in  a  humble  lodging,  on  the  folios  of  Jewirii 
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raUbis  and  Christian  &thers,  indalged  Iiimself  at  night 
with  literarj  and  thedogicai  conrersation  at  an  ide- 
hotise  m  the  city.     But  the  most  remarkable  of  the 
persons  with  whom  at  this  time   Johnson   consorted 
was  Richard   Savage,   an  eari's  son,   a  shoemaker's 
apprentice,  who  had  seen  Ufe  in  all  its  forms,  who 
had  feasted  among  bltie    ribands    in    Saint  James's 
Square,  and  had  lain   with  fiftjr  pounds'  weight  of 
irons  on  his  legs  in  the  condemned  ward  of  Newgate. 
This  man  had,  after  many  Ticissttndes  of  fortune,  sank 
at  last  into  abject  and  hopeless  poverty.     His  pen  had 
failed  him.     His  patrons  had  been  taken  awaj  bj 
death,   or  estranged    bj  die  riotous  profusion   with 
which  he  squandered  their  bounty,  and  the  ungrate- 
fol  insolence  with   which  he   rejected    their  advice. 
He  now  lived  by  begging.     He  dined  on  venison 
and  champagne  whenever  he  had  been  so  fortunate 
as  to  borrow  a  guinea.    If  his  questing  had  been  un- 
successful, he  appeased  the  rage  of  hunger  with  some 
scraps  of  broken  meat,  and  lay  down  to  rest  under  the 
Piazza  of  Covent  Garden  in  warm  weather,  and,  in         J 
cold  weather,  as  near  as  he  could  get  to  the  furnace 
of  a  glass  house.    Yet,  in  his  misery,  he  was  still  an 
agreeable  companion.     He  had  an  inexhaustible  store 
of  anecdotes  about  that  gay  and  brilliant  world  from 
which  he  was  now  an  outcast.     He  had  observed  the 
great  men  of  both  parties  in  hours  of  careless  relaxa- 
tion, had  seen  the  leaders  of  opposition  without  the 
mask  of  patriotism,  and  had  heard  the  prime  minister 
roar  with  laughter  and  tell  stories  not  over  decent 
During  some  months  Savage  lived  in  the  closest  &- 
miliarity  with  Johnson  ;  and  then  the  friends  parted, 
not  without  tears.     Johnson  remained  in  London  to 
drudge  for  Cave.     Savage  went  to  the  West  of  Eng- 
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land^  lired  there  as  he  had  lived  everywhere,  and, 
m  1748,  died,  pennileBs  and  heait-broken,  in  Bristol 
gaol. 

Soon  nh&e  has  death,  while  the  public  cariosity  was 
sironglj  excited  about  his  extraordinary  character,  and 
his  not  less  extmordinaiy  adventures,  a  life  of  him  ap- 
peal^ widely  different  from  the  catchpenny  lives  of 
eminent  msai  which  were  then  a  staple  article  of  man- 
uftctore  in  Orub  Street.  The  style  was  indeed  defi- 
cient in  ease  and  variety ;  and  the  writer  was  evidently 
toe  partial  to  the  Latin  element  of  our  language.  But 
the  little  woric,  with  all  its  faults,  was  a  masterpiece. 
No  finer  specimeo  of  literary  biography  existed  in  any 
language,  living  or  dead ;  and  a  discerning  critic  might 
have  confidently  predicted  that  the  author  was  destined 
to  be  the  founder  of  a  new  school  of  English  elo- 
quence. 

The  Life  of  Savage  was  anonymous ;  but  it  was  well 
known  in  literary  circles  that  Johnson  was  the  writer. 
Daring  the  three  years  which  followed,  he  produced  no 
important  work ;  but  he  wito  not,  and  indeed  could  not 
be,  idle.  The  feme  of  his  abilities  and  learning  con- 
tiuoed  to  grow.  Warburton  pronounced  him  a  msm  of 
parts  and  genius ;  and  the  praise  of  Warburton  was 
then  no  light  thing.  Such  was  Johnson's  reputation 
that,  in  1747,  several  eminent  booksellers  combined  to 
anploy  him  in  the  arduous  work  of  preparing  a  Dic- 
tionazy  of  the  English  Language,  in  two  folio  yolumes. 
The  sum  which  they  agreed  to  pay  him  was  only  fifteen 
hundred  guineas ;  and  out  of  this  sum  he  had  to  pay 
several  poor  men  of  letters  who  assisted  him  in  the 
humbler  parts  of  his  task. 

The  prospectus  of  the  Dictionary  he  addressed  to  the 
Earl  of  Chesterfield.     Ohesterfield  had  long  been  cele* 
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brated  for  the  poUteness  of  his  maimers,  the  brillv 
of  his  wit,  and  the  delicacy  of  his  taste.  He  was  ao- 
knowledged  to  be  the  finest  speaker  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  He  had  recently  governed  Ireland,  at  a  mo- 
mentous conjuncture,  with  eminent  firmness,  wisdom, 
and  humanity ;  and  he  had  aiiice  became  Secretary  of 
State.  He  received  J<^nson's  homage  with  the  most 
winning  affitbility,  and  requited  it  with  a  few  guineas, 
bestowed  doubtless  in  a  very  gracefid  manner,  but  was 
by  no  means  desirous  to  see  all  his  carpets  blackened 
with  the  London  mud,  and  his  soups  and  wines  thrown 
to  right  and  left  over  the  gowns  of  fine  ladies  and  the 
waistcoats  of  fine  gentlemen,  by  an  absent,  awkward 
scholar,  who  gave  strange  starts  and  uttered  strange 
growls,  who  dressed  like  a  scarecrow,  and  ate  like  a 
cormorant.  During  some  time  Johnson  continued  to 
call  on  his  patron,  but,  after  being  repeatedly  told  by 
the  porter  that  his  lordship  was  not  at  home,  tod: 
the  hint,  and  ceased  to  present  himself  at  the  inhos- 
pitable door. 

Johnson  had  flattered  himself  that  he  should  have 
completed  his  Dictionary  by  the  end  of  1750 ;  but  it 
was  not  till  1755  that  he  at  length  gave  his  huge  vol- 
umes to  the  world.  During  the  seven  years  which  he 
passed  in  the  drudgery  of  penning  definitions  and 
marking  quotations  for  transcription,  he  sought  for 
reUxation  in  li'jerary  labour  of  a  more  agreeable  kind. 
In  1749  he  published  the  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes, 
an  excellent  imitation  of  the  Tenth  Satire  of  Juvenal. 
It  is  in  truth  not  easy  to  say  whether  the  palm  belongs 
to  the  ancient  or  to  the  modem  poet.  The  oouplets  in 
which  the  fiJl  of  Wolsey  is  described,  though  lofty  and 
sonorous,  are  feeble  when  compared  with  the  wonderful 
lines  which  bring  before  us  all  Rome  in  tumult  on  the 
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day  of  the  &11  of  Sejatms,  llie  lanrek  on  the  doorposts, 
the  white  boll  stalking  towards  the  Capitol,  the  statues 
rolling  down  from  their  pedestals,  the  flatterers  of  the 
disgraced  minister  nmning  to  see  him  dragged  with  a 
hook  through  the  streets,  and  to  have  a  kick  at  his  caiv 
case  before  it  is  hnrled  into  die  Tiber.  It  must  be 
owned  too  that  in  the  concluding  passage  the  Christian 
mondiBt  has  not  made  tiie  most  of  his  advantages,  and 
has  fidlen  deddedlj  short  of  the  snUimity  of  his  Pagan 
model.  On  the  other  hand,  Juvenal's  Hannibal  miut 
jieM  to  Johnson's  Charles;  and  Johnson's  vigorous 
and  pathetic  ennrneration  of  the  miseries  of  a  litenuy 
life  must  be  allowed  to  be  superior  to  Juvenal's  lamen- 
tation  orer  the  &te  of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero. 

For  the  co{^^tt  of  die  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes 
Johnson  received  only  fifteen  guineas. 

A  few  days  after  the  publication  of  this  poem,  his 
tragedy,  begun  many  years  bef(»e,  was  brought  on  the 
stage.  His  pupil,  David  Qarrick,  had,  in  1741,  made 
his  appearance  on  a  humble  stage  in  Goodman's  Fields, 
had  at  once  risen  to  the  first  place  among  actors,  and 
was  now,  after  several  years  of  almost  uninterrupted 
success,  manager  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre.  The  rela^ 
tion  between  him  and  his  old  preceptor  was  of  a  very 
singular  kind.  They  repelled  each  odier  strongly,  and 
yet'  attracted  each  other  strongly.  Nature  had  made 
them  of  very  diffisrent  clay ;  and  circumstances  had 
fully  brought  out  the  natural  peculiarities  of  bolji. 
Sudden  prosperity  had  turned  Ghorick's  head.  Con* 
tinned  adversi^  had  soured  Johnson's  temper.  JohU"* 
son  saw  with  more  envy  than  became  so  great  a  man 
the  viUa,  the  jJate,  the  china,  the  Brussels  carpet,  which 
the  little  mimic  had  got  by  repeating,  with  grimaces 
■ad  gesticdfltions,  what  wiser  men  had  written ;  and 
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the  exquisitelj  aensttive  vanity  of  Ganrick  was  galkd 
by  the.  thought  that,  while  all  the  rest  of  the  woiid  was 
applauding  him,  he  could  obtain  from  one  morose  cynic, 
whose  opinion  it  was  impossible  to  despise,  scarcely  any 
compliment  not  acidulated  with  scorn.  Yet  the  two 
Lichfield  men.  had  so  many  early  reccdlections  in  conh 
mon,  and  sympathised  with  each  other  on  so  many 
points  on  which  they  sympathised  with  nobody  else  in 
the  vast  popnlatioa  of  the  capital,  that,  though  the 
master  was  often  pi?ovoked  by  the  monkey-Hke  imperti- 
nence of  the  papU,  and  the  pupil  by  the  bearish  rude- 
ness of  the  master,  they  remained  friends  tili  they  were 
parted  by  death.  Garriek  now  brought  iieiie  oat,  with 
alterations  sufficient  to  displease  the  author,  yet  not 
sufficient  to  make  the  fuece  pleasiBg  to  the  andieooe. 
The  public,  howeFcr,  listened  with  litde  emotion,  bat 
with  much  civility,  to  five  acts  of  monotonous  decU- 
mation*  After  nine  rqHresentations  tiba  play  was  widn 
drawn.  It  is,  indeed,  altogether  wnsnited,  to  the  stiige, 
and,  even  when  perused  in  the  closet,  will  be  fonad 
hardly  worthy  of  the  audior.  He  had  not  the  sli^ 
est  notion  of  what  blank  veme  dKwld  be.  A  change 
in  the  last  syllable  of  ev«ry  other  line  would  make  the 
veiBification  of  the  Vanity  of  Hunan  Widies  chndy 
resemble  the  versification  of  Irene.  The  poet,  how- 
ever, deared,  by  his  benefit  ni^tts,  and  by  the  sale  of 
the  o^yright  of  hb  tragedy,  about  three  hnndred 
pounds,  then  a  great  sum  in  his  estimatioii. 

About  a  year  aft^  the  scpresentataon  of  Irene,  he 
began  to  publish  a  series  of  shmrt  essays  on  moEshf 
maimers,  and  literature.  This  q>ecie8  of  composition 
had  been  brought  into  ftiahion  by  the  success  of  the 
Tatler,  and  by  tlie  still  more  brilliant  sucoess  of  tiie 
Spectator.     A  cnowd  of  small  writers  hnl  waly  ^ 
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tempted  to  rival  Addison.  The  Lay  Monastery,  the 
Cenaor,  the  Freethinker,  the  Plain  Dealer,  the  Cham- 
pion, and  otibier  works  of  the  same  kind,  had  had  thdbr 
short  day.  None  of  them  had  obtained  a  permanent 
place  in  onr  literature ;  and  they  are  now  to  be  found 
only  in  the  libraries  of  the  curious.  At  length  John- 
son undertook  the  adventure  in  which  so  many  aspi- 
rants had  fidled.  In  the  thirty-^ixth  year  after  the 
appearance  of  the  last  number  of  the  Spectator  ap- 
peared the  first  number  of  the  Kambler.  From  Mardhi 
1760  to  March  1752,  this  paper  continued  to  come  out 
every  Tuesday  and  Saturday. 

From  the  first  the  Rambler  was  enthusiastically  ad- 
miredbyafewenunentxaen.  Richardsoo,  when ^ 
five  numbers  had  appeared,  pronounced  it  equal,  if  not 
superior,  to  the  Spectator.  Young  and  Hartley  ex- 
pressed their  approbation  not  less  warmly.  Bubb 
Dodington,  among  whoae  many  &ulte  indifference  to 
the  claims  of  genius  and  leammg  cannot  be  reckoned, 
solicited  the  acquaintance  of  the  writer.  In  conse- 
quence probably  of  the  good  offices  of  Dodington,  who 
was  then  the  confidential  adviser  of  Prince  Frederic, 
two  of  his  Boyai  Highness's  gentlemen  carried  a  gra- 
cious message  to  the  printing  office,  and  ordered  seven 
copies  for  Leicester  House.  But  these  overtures  seem 
to  have  been  very  coldly  received.  Johnson  had  had 
enough  of  the  patronage  of  the  great  to  last  him  all 
his  life,  and  was  not  (Uspoaed  to  haunt  any  other  door 
as  he  had  haunted  the  door  of  Chesterfield. 

By  the  public  the  Bambler  was  at  first  very  coldly 
received.  Though  the  price  of  a  number  was  only 
twopence,  the  sale  did  not  amount  to  five  hundred. 
The  profits  were  therefore  very  small.  But  as  soon 
as  the  flying  leaves  were  collected  and  reprinted  they 
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became  popular.  The  author  lived  to  see  thirteen 
thousand  copies  spread  over  England  alone.  Separate 
editions  were  published  for  the  Scotch  and  Irish  mar- 
kets. A  large  party  pronounced  the  style  perfect,  so 
absolutely  perfect  that  in  some  essays  it  would  be  im- 
posssible  for  the  writer  himself  to  alter  a  single  word 
for  the  better.  Another  party,  not  less  numerous,  ve- 
hemently accused  him  of  having  corrupted  the  purity 
of  the  English  tongue.  The  best  critics  admitted  that 
his  diction  was  too  monotonous,  too  obviously  artificial, 
and  now  and  then  turgid  even  to  absurdity.  But 
they  did  justice  to  the  acuteness  of  his  observations 
on  morals  and  manners,  to  the  constant  precision  and 
frequent  brilliancy  of  his  language,  to  the  weighty 
and  magnificent  eloquence  of  many  serious  passa- 
ges, and  to  the  solemn  yet  pleasing  humour  of  some 
of  the  lighter  papers.  On  the  question  of  precedence 
between  Addison  and  Johnson,  a  question  which, 
seventy  years  ago,  was  much  disputed,  posterity  has 
pronounced  a  decision  from  which  there  is  no  appeal. 
Sir  Roger,  his  chaplain  and  his  butler,  Will  Wimble 
and  Will  Honeycomb,  the  Vision  of  Mirza,  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  Retired  Citizen,  the  Everlasting  Club,  the 
Dunmow  Flitch,  the  Loves  of  Hilpah  and  Shaluni, 
the  Visit  to  the  Exchange,  and  the  Visit  to  the  Abbey, 
are  known  to  everybody.  But  many  men  and  women, 
even  of  highly  cultivated  minds,  are  unacquainted 
with  Squire  Bluster  and  Mrs.  Busy,  Quisquilins  and 
Venustulus,  the  Allegory  of  Wit  and  Learning,  the 
Chronicle  of  the  Revolutions  of  a  Garret,  and  the  sad 
iate  of  Aningait  and  Ajut. 

The  last  Rambler  was  written  in  a  sad  and  gloomy 
hour.  Mrs.  Johnson  had  been  given  over  by  the  phy- 
sicians.   Three  days  later  she  died.    She  left  her  hus- 
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band  almost  broken-hearted.  Many  people  had  been 
surprised  to  see  a  man  of  his  genius  and  learning  stoop- 
ing to  eveiy  drudgery,  and  denying  himself  almost 
every  comfort,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  a  silly, 
affected  old  woman  with  superfluities,  which  she  ac- 
cepted with  but  little  gratitude.  But  all  his. affec- 
tion had  been  concentrated  on  her.  He  had  neither 
brother  nor  sister,  neither  sfm  nor  daughter.  To  him 
she  was  beauti&l  as  the  Gunnings,  and  witty  as  Lady 
M»7.  Her  opinion  of  his  writi?^  was  moire  impo^ 
taat  to  him  than  the  voice  of  the  pit  of  Drury  Lane 
Theatre  or  the  judgment  of  the  Monthly  Beview. 
The  chief  support  which  had  sustained  him  through 
the  most  arduous  labour  of  his  Ufe  was  the  hope  that 
she  would  enjoy  the  feme  and  the  profit  which  he 
anticipated  from  his  Dictionary.  She  was  gone ;  and 
in  that  vast  labyrinth  of  streets,  peopled  by  eight 
hundred  thousand  human  beings,  he  was  alone.  Yet 
it  was  necessary  for  him  to  set  himself,  as  he  e:q>ressed 
it,  doggedly  to  work.  After  three  more  laborious  years, 
the  Dictionary  was  at  l^igth  complete. 

It  had  been  generally  supposed  that  this  great  work 
would  be  dedicated  to  the  eloquent  and  accomplished 
nobleman  to  whom  the  prospectus  had  been  addressed. 
He  Well  knew  the  value  g£  such  a  compliment ;  and 
therefore,  when  the  day  of  publication  drew  near, 
he  exerted  himself  to  sootbo,  by  a  show  of  ssealous 
and  at  the  same  time  of  delicate  and  judicious  kind- 
ness, the  pride  which  he  had  so  cruelly  wounded. 
Since  the  Ramblers  had  ceased  to  appear,  the  town 
had  been  entertained  by  a  journal  called  The  World, 
to  which  many  men  of  high  rank  and  fiishion  con- 
tributed. In  two  successive  numbers  of  The  World 
tbe  Dictionary  was,  to  use  the  modem  phrase,  pufied 
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with  wcmderfol  skiD.  The  writing  of  Johnson 
warmly  praised.  It  was  proposed  that  he  should  he 
invested  with  the  authority  of  a  Dictator,  nay,  of  a 
Pope,  over  our  language,  and  that  his  decbions  about 
the  meaning  and  the  gelling  of  words  should  be  re- 
ceiye^  as  final.  His  two  folios,  it  was  said,  would  of 
course  be  bought  by  everybody  who  could  aflford  to 
buy  them.  It  was  soon  kpown  that  these  papers  were 
written  by  Chesterfield.  But  the  just  resentment  of 
Johnek>n  was  not  to  be  so  appeased.  In  a  letter  writ- 
ten with  singular  energy  and  dignity  of  thou^t  and 
language,  he  repelled  the  tardy  advances  of  his  patron. 
The  Dictionary  came  forth  without  a  dedication.  In 
the  preface  the  author  truly  declared  that  he  owed 
nothing  to  the  great,  and  described  the  difficulties  with 
which  he  had  been  left  to  struggle  so  forcibly  and 
pathetically  that  the  ablest  and  most  malevolerit  of  all 
the  enemies  of  his  fSsune,  Home  Tooke,  never  could 
read  that  passage  without  tears. 

The  public,  on  this  occasion,  did  Johnson  full  jus* 
tice,  and  something  more  than  justice.  The  best  lex- 
icographer may  well  be  content  if  Ids  productions  are 
reo^ved  by  the  world  with  oold  esteem.  But  John- 
son's Dictionary  was  hailed  with  an  enthusiasin  such 
as  no  similar  work  has  ever  excited.  It  was  indeed 
the  first  dictionary  which  could  be  read  with  pleasure. 
The  definitions  show  so  ^nuch  aeuteness  of  thought  and 
command  of  language,  and  the  pass^es  quoted  firom 
poets^  divines  and  philosophers  are  so  skilfully  se- 
lected, that  a  leisure  hour  may  always  be  very  agree- 
aUy  spent  in  turning  over  the  pages.  The  fiiults  of 
the  book  resolve  themselves,  for  the  most  part,  into 
one  great  fault.  Johnson  was  a  wretched  etymolo- 
gpst.     He  knew  little  or  nothing  of  any   TetitcMiic 
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hmgoage  exc^t  En^sh,  whicll  indeed,  as  he  wrote 
it,  was  scarcelj  a  Teutonic  language;  and  thtis  he 
was  absolutely  at  the  mercj  of  Junius-  and  Skinner. 

The  Dictionary,  llion^  it  imised  Johnson's  fame, 
added  nothing  to  his  pecuniary  meanit  The  fifteen 
hunch^  ^neas  which  the  booksellers  had  agreed  to 
pay  him  had  beeh  advanced  and  spent  before  the  last 
sheets  issued  from  the  press.  It  is  painful  to  relate 
that,  twice  in  the  course  of  the  yea^  which  fallowed 
the  publication  of  this  great  work,  he  Was  arrested 
and  carried  to  spunging-hooses,  and  that  he  was  twic& 
indebted  for  his  liberty  to  his  excellent  friend  Rich-«> 
ardson.  It  was  still  necessary  for'  the  man  whb  had 
been  formally  saluted  by  the  highest  authority  as  Dic- 
tator of  the  English  language  to  supply  his  wants  by 
constant  toil.  He  abridged  his  Dictionary.  He  pnn 
posed  to  faring  out  an  edition  of  Shakspeare  by  sufa^ 
scription ;  and  many  subscribers  sent  in  their  names, 
and  laid  down  then*  money;  but  he  soon  found  the 
task  so  little  to  his  taste  tihat  he  tiimed  to  more  at- 
tractive employments.  He  contributed  many  papers 
to  a  new  monthly  journal,  which  was  called  the  liters 
ary  Magazine.  Few  of  these  papets  haTe  mudi  inter* 
est ;  but  among  them  was  the  very  best  thing  tSrat  he 
ever  wrote,  a  masterpiece  both  of  reasoning  and  of 
satirical  {Peasantry,  the  review  of  Jenynft's  Inquiry  into 
the  Nature  and  Origin  of  Evil. 

In  the  spring  of  1758  Johnson  put  forth  the  first  of 
a  series  of  essays,  entitled  The  Idler.  During  two  years 
thefte  essays  continued  to  appear  weekly.  They  were 
eagerly  read,  widely  circulated,  and,  indeed,  impu>^ 
dently  pirated,  while  they  were  still  in  the  original 
form,  and  had  a  large  sale  when  collected  into  rol* 
umes.    The  Idler  may  be  described  as  a  second  part  of 
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the  Rambler,  somewhat  livelier  and  somewhat  weaker 
than  the  first  part. 

While  Johnson  was  bnsied  with  his  Idlers,  his 
mother,  who  had  accomplished  her  ninetieth  year,  died 
at  Lichfield.  It  was  long  since  he  had  seen  her ;  hat 
he  had  not  failed  to  contribute  largely,  out  of  his  small 
means,  to  her  comfort.  In  order  to  defray  the  charges 
of  her  fimeral,  and  to  pay  some  debts  which  she  had 
left,  he  wrote  a  little  book  in  a  single  week,  and  s^it 
off  the  sheets  to  the  press  without  reading  them  over. 
A  hundred  pounds  were  paid  him  for  the  copyright ; 
and  the  purchasers  had  great  cause  to  be  pleased  with 
their  bargain ;  for  the  book  was  Rasselas. 

The  success  of  Rasselas  was  great,  though  such 
ladies  as  Miss  Lydia  Languish  must  have  been  griev- 
ously disappointed  when  they  found  that  liie  new  vol- 
ume from  the  circulating  library  was  little  more  than 
a  dissertation  on  the  author's  fiivourite  thane,  the  Van- 
ity of  Human  Wishes ;  that  the  Prince  of  Abyssinia 
was  without  a  mistress,  and  the  Princess  without  a 
lover ;  and  that  the  story  set  the  hero  and  the  heroine 
down  exactly  where  it  had  taken  them  up.  The  style 
was  the  subject  of  much  eager  controversy.  The 
Monthly  Review  and  the  Critical  Review  took  differ- 
ent sides.  Many  readers  pronounced  the  writer  a 
pompous  pedant,  who  would  never  use  a  word  of  two 
syllables  where  it  was  possible  to  use  a  word  of  ^, 
and  who  could  not  make  a  watting  woman  relate  her 
adventures  witJMmt  balancing  every  noun  with  anotlier 
noun,  and  every  epiUiet  with  another  epithet.  An- 
other party,  not  less  zealous,  cited  with  dcdight  numer- 
ous passages  in  which  weighty  meaning  was  expressed 
with  accuracy  and  illustrated  with  splendour.  And 
both  the  censure  and  the  praise  were  merited. 
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About  the  plan  of  Sasselas  litde  was  said  by  the 
crities ;  and  jet  the  fiinlts  of  the  plan  might  seem  to 
invite  severe  criticism.  Johnson  has  fieqnentlj  blamed 
Shakspeare  for  neglecting  the  proprieties  of  time  and 
place,  and  for  ascribing  to  one  age  or  nation  the  man- 
ners and  opinions  of  another.  Tet  Shakspeare  has  not 
sinned  in  this  way  more,  grievously  than  Johnson. 
Rasselas  and  Imlac,  Nekayah  and  Pekoah,  are  evi- 
dently meant  to  be  Abyssinians  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury: for  the  Europe  which  Imlac  describes  is  the 
Europe  of  the  ei^teenth  century ;  and  the  inmates  of 
the  Happy  Valley  talk  familiarly  of  that  law  of  gravi- 
tation which  Newton  discovered,  and  which  was  not 
ftiUy  received  even  at  Cambridge  till  the  eighteenth 
century.  What  a  real  company  of  Abyssinians  would 
have  been  may  be  learned  from  Bruce's  Travels.  But 
Johnson,  not  content  with  turning  -filthy  savages,  igno- 
rant of  their  letters,  and  gorged  with  raw  steaks  cut 
from  living  cows,  into  philosoph^s  as  eloquent  and  en 
lightened  as  himself  or  his  friend  Burke,  and  into 
ladies  as  highly  accomplished  as  Mrs.  Lennox  or  Mrs. 
Sheridan,  transferred  the  whole  domestic  system  of 
England  to  Egypt.  Into  a  land  of  harems,  a  land  of 
potygamy,  a  land  where  women  are  married  without 
ever  being  seen,  he  introduced  the  flirtations  and  jeal- 
ousies of  our  ball-rooms.  In  a  land  where  there  is 
boundless  liberty  of  divorce,  wedlock  is  described  as 
the  indissoluble  compact.  **  A  youth  and  maiden 
meeting  by  chance,  or  brought  together  by  artifice, 
exchange  glances,  reciprocate  civilities,  go  home,  and 
dream  of  each  other.  Such,"  says  Rasselas,  *^  is  the 
common  process  of  marriage."  Such  it  may  have 
been,  and  may  still  be,  in  London,  but  assuredly  not  at 
Cairo.     A  writer  who  was  guilty  of  such  improprieties 
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had  little  right  to  blani/e  the  poet  who  made  Sector 
quote  Aristotle,  and  represented  ^uUo  Bomimo  w 
flourishing  iu  the  is^  of  the  or^de  of  Delphi. 

By  such  exertions  as  have  been  described,  John^a 
supported  himself  till  the  year  17  62^  In  that  year  a 
great  change  in  his  circumstances  took  place,  tie  had 
from  a  child  been  aA  enemy  of  the  reigning  dynasty. 
His  Jacobite  pr^uflices  had  been  eidiibited  with  litUe 
disguise  both  in  his  works  and  in  his  ccmversation. 
Even  in  his  n^fissy  and  elabgrate  Dictionmy,  he  had, 
with  a  strange  want  of  taste  and  judgm^it,  inserted 
bitter  and  contumelious  reflections  on  the  Whig  party. 
The  e^ise,  which  was  a  favourite  resource  of  Whig 
flnanciers,  he  hs^  designated  as  a  hateful  t^.  He  had 
railed  ag^unst  the  commissioners  of  excise  in  laiiguiige 
so  coarse  that  they  had  seriously  tbo^ght  of  proaecut- 
ing  him.  He  had  with  difficulty  been  prevented  firam 
holding  up  the  Lord  Privy  Seal  by  name  as  an  exam- 
ple of  the  meaning  of  the  word  '^  renegade.'*  JL  pen- 
sion he  had  defined  as  pay  given  to  a  state  hireling  to 
betray  his  country;  a  pensioner  as  a  slave  of  state 
hired  by  a  stipend  to  obey  a  master.  It  seemed  un- 
Ukely  that  the  author  of  these  definitions  would  him- 
self be  pensioned.  But  that  was  a^  time  of  wonders. 
George  the  Third  had  ascended  the  throne ;  and  had, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  disgusted  many  of  the 
old  friends  and  conciliated  many  of  the  old  enemies  of 
his  house.  The  city  was  becoming  mutinous.  Oxford 
was  becoming  loyal.  Cavendishes  and  Bentincks  were 
murmuring.  Somersets  and  Wyndhams  were  hasten- 
ing to  kiss  hands.  The  head  of  the  treasury  was  now 
Lord  Bute,  who  was  a  Tory,  and  <?ould  have  no  oljec- 
tion  to  Johnson's  Toryism.  Bute  wished  to  be  thought 
a  patron  of  men  of  lette]:s ;  and  jQhn;3on  was  one  of 
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the  most  eminent  and  one  of  llie  most  needy  men  of 
letteiB  in  Europe.  A  pension  of  three  hundred  a  year 
was  graciously  offered,  and  with  veiy  little  hesitation 
accepted. 

This  event  produced  a  change  in  Johnson's  whole 
way  of  life.  For  the  first  time  since  his  boyhood  he 
no  longer  felt  the  daily  goad  urging  him  to  the  daily 
toil.  He  was  at  liberty,  after  thirty  years  of  anxiety 
and  dmdg^y,  to  indulge  hb  constitutional  indolence, 
to  lie  in  bed  till  two  in  the  afternoon,  and  to  sit  up 
talking  till  four  in  the  morning,  without  fearing  either 
the  printer's  devil  or  the  sheriff's  officer. 

One  laborious  task  indeed  he  had  bound  himself  to 
perform.  He  had  received  large  subscriptions  for  his 
promised  edition  of  Shakspeare ;  he  had  lived  on  those 
subscriptions  during  some  years ;  and  he  could  not 
without  disgrace  omit  to  perform  his  part  of  the  con^ 
tract.  His  friends  repeatedly  exhorted  him  to  make 
an  effort ;  and  he  repeatedly  resolved  to  do  so.  But, 
notwithstanding  their  exhortations  and  his  resolutions, 
month  followed  month,  year  followed  year,  and  noth- 
ing was  done.  He  prayed  fervently  against  his  idle* 
ness;  he  determined,  as  often  as  he  received  the 
sacrament,  that  he  would  no  longer  doze  away  and 
trifle  away  his  time ;  but  the  spell  under  which  he  lay 
resisted  prayer  and  sacrament.  His  private  notes  at 
this  time  are  made  up  of  sdf-reproaches.  *^  My  indo- 
Icmce,"  he  wrote  on  E^ter  eve  in  1764,  ^^has  sunk 
into  grosser  sluggishness.  A  kind  of  strange  oblivion 
has  oveiiB[)read  me,  so  that  I  know  not  what  has  be- 
tome  of  the  last  year."  Easter  1765  came,  and  found 
him  still  in  the  same  state,  ^^  My  time,"  he  wrote, 
"^  has  been  unprofitably  spent,  and  seems  as  a  dream 
that  has  left  nothing  behind*     My  memory  grows  con* 
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fiised,  and  I  know  not  how  the  days  pass  over  me." 
Happily  for  his  honour,  the  charm  which  held  him 
captive  was  at  length  broken  by  no  gentle  or  friendly 
hand.  He  had  been  weak  enough  to  pay  serious  at- 
tention to  a  story  about  a  ghost  which  haunted  a  house 
in  Cock  Lane,  and  had  actually  gone  himself,  with 
some  of  his  friends,  at  one  in  the  morning,  to  St. 
John's  Church,  Clerkenwell,  in  the  hope  of  receiving 
a  communication  from  the  p^turbed  spirit.  But  the 
spirit,  though  adjured  with  all  solemnity,  remained 
obstinately  silent ;  and  it  soon  appeared  that  a  nau^ly 
girl  of  eleven  had  been  amusing  herself  by  making 
fools  of  so  many  philosophers.  Churchill,  who,  confi- 
dent in  his  powers,  drunk  with  popularity,  and  burning 
with  party  spirit,  was  looking  for  some  man  of  estab- 
lished £eime  and  Tory  politics  to  insult,  celebrated  the 
Cock  Lane  Ghost  in  three  cantos,  nicknamed  Johnson 
Pomposo,  asked  where  the  book  was  which  had  been 
so  long  promised  and  so  liberally  paid  for,  and  directly 
accused  the  great  moralist  of  cheating.  This  terrible 
word  proved  effectual ;  and  in  October  1765  appeared, 
after  a  delay  of  nine  years,  the  new  edition  of  Shak- 
speare. 

This  publication  saved  Johnson's  character  for  hon- 
esty, but  added  nothing  to  the  fame  of  his  abilities  and 
learning.  The  prefitce,  though  it  contains  some  good 
passages,  is  not  in  his  best  manner.  The  most  valaa- 
ble  notes  are  those  in  which  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
showing  how  attentively  he  had  during  many  years 
observed  human  life  and  hnnian  nature.  The  best 
specimen  is  the  note  on  the  character  of  Polonius. 
Nothing  so  good  is  to  be  found  even  in  Wilhelm  Mas- 
ter's admirable  examination  of  Hamlet.  But  here 
praise   must  end.     It  would  be  difficult  to  name  R 
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more  slovenly,  9^  more  wortUeas,  edition  of  aaj  great 
classic  The  reader  maj  turn  over  play  after  play 
without. finding  one  liappy  comjectnral  emendation,  or 
one  ingenious  and  satis&ctory  explanation  of  a  pasv^ 
which  ha4  b^ed  preceding  commentaton.  Johnson 
had,  in  his  Pro^pectie,  told  the  world  that  he  was  p^ 
culiarly  fitted  for  the  task  which  he  had  undertaken, 
because  he  had,  as  a  lexicographer,  been  opdei  the 
necessity  of  taking  a  wider  view  of  the  £nglish  lan- 
guage diaQ  any  of  his  predecessors.  That  his  knowl- 
edge of  our  literature  was  extensive  is  indisputable. 
But,  unfortunately,  he  had  altogether  neglected  that 
very  part  of  oqr  literature  with  which  it  is  especially 
desirable  thj&t  an  editor  of  ShakapeaTe  should  be  con- 
versant It  is  dangerous  to  assert  a  negative.  Yet 
little  will  be  risked  by  the  assertion,  that  in  the  two 
folio  volumes  of  the  English  Dictionary  there  is  not 
a  sin^e  passage  quoted  from  any  dramatist  of  the 
Elizabethan  age,  except  Shakspeare  and  Ben.  Even 
from  Ben  the  quotations  are  fbw.  Johnson  might 
easily,  in  a  few  months,  have  made  himself  well  ac- 
quainted with  every  old  play  that  was  extant.  But 
it  never  seems  to  have  oocuxred  to  him  that  this  was  a 
necessary  preparation  for  the  work  which  he  had  under- 
iaken.  He  would  doubtless  have  admitted  that  it  would 
be  the  height  of  absurdity  in  a  man  who  was  not  f»* 
miliar  with  the  works  of  .£schylus  and  Euripides  to 
publish  an  edition  of  Sophocles*  Tet  he  ventured  to 
publish  s|n  edition  of  Shakspeare,  without  having  ever 
in  his  life,  as  fitr  9s  can  be  discovered,  read  a  single 
scene  of  Massinger,  Ford,  Decker,  Webster,  Marlow, 
Beaumont,  or  Fletcher.  His  detractors  were  noii^  and 
scurrilous.  Those  who  most  loved  and  honoured  him 
had  little  to  say  in  praise  c^  the  maniier  in  which  be 
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had  discharged  the  dntj  €f  a  commeiitator.  He  had, 
however,  acquitted  hunself  of  a  debt  which  had  long 
lain  heavy  on  his  conscience ;  and  he  sank  back  into  the 
repose  from  which  the  sting  of  satire  had  roused  him. 
He  long  continued  to  live  upon  the  fame  which  he  had 
already  won.  He  was  honoured  by  the  University  of 
Oxford  with  a  Doctor's  degree,  by  the  Royal  Academy 
with  a  profeMorAip,  and  by  the  King  with  an  inter- 
view,  in  which  his  Majesty  most  graciously  expressed  a 
hope  that  so  excellent  a  writer  would  not  cease  to 
write.  In  the  interval,  however,  between  1765  and 
1775  Johnson  published  only  two  or  three  political 
tracts,  the  longest  of  which  he  could  have  produced 
in  forty-eight  hours,  if  he  had  worked  as  he  worked  on 
the  Life  of  Savage  and  on  Rasselas. 

But,  thou^  his  pen  was  now  idle,  his  tongue  was 
active.  The  influence  exercised  by  his  conversation, 
dir€  itly  upon  those  with  whom  he  lived,  and  indirectly 
on  the  whole  literary  world,  was  altc^ether  without  a 
parallel.  His  colloquial  talents  were  indeed  of  the 
highest  order.  He  had  strong  sense,  quick  discem- 
ment,  wit,  humour,  immense  knowledge  of  literatnie 
and  of  life,  and  an  infinite  store  of  curious  anecdotes. 
As  respected  style,  he  spoke  far  better  than  he  wrote 
Every  sentence  which  droj^ed  from  his  lips  was  as  cor- 
rect in  structure  as  the  most  nicely  balanced  period  of 
the  Rambler.  But  in  his  talk  there  were  no  pompous 
triads,  and  little  more  than  a  fair  proportion  of  words  in 
osity  and  atian*  All  was  simplicity,  ease,  and  vigour. 
He  uttered  his  short,  weighty,  and  pointed  sentences 
with  a  power  of  voice,  and  a  justness  and  energy  of 
emphasis,  of  which  the  ^ect  was  rather  increased  thsn 
diminished  by  the  rollings  of  his  huge  form,  and  by 
the  asthmatic  gaspings   and   puffings   in    which  the 
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peak  of  his  eloquence  generallj  ended.  Nor  did  the 
laziness  which  made  him  nnwilling  to  sit  down  to  his 
desk  prevent  him  from  giving  instruction  or  entertain- 
ment orally.  To  discuss  questions  of  taste,  of  learn* 
ing,  of  casuistry,  in  language  so  exact  and  so  forcible 
that  it  might  have  been  printed  without  the  alteration 
of  a  word,  was  to  him  no  exertion,  but  a  pleasure.  Ho 
loved,  as  he  said,  to  fold  his  legs  and  have  his  talk  out. 
He  was  ready  to  bestow  the  overflowings  of  his  lull 
mind  on  anybody  who  would  start  a  subject,  on  a  fel- 
low-passenger in  a  stage  coach,  or  on  the  person  who 
sate  at  the  same  table  with  him  in  an  eating  house. 
But'  his  conversation  was  nowhere  so  brilliant  and 
striking  as  when  he  was  surrounded  by  a  few  friends, 
whose  abilities  and  knowledge  enabled  them,  as  he 
once  expressed  it,  to  send  him  back  every  ball  that 
he  threw.  Some  of  these,  in  1764,  fonned  themselves 
into  a  chib,  which  gradually  became  a  formidable 
power  in  the  commonwealth  of  letters.  The  verdicts 
pronounced  by  this  conclave  on  new  books  were  speed- 
ily known  over  all  London,  and  were  sufficient  to  sell 
off  a  whole  edition  in  a  day,  or  to  condemn  the  sheets 
to  the  service  of  the  trunkniiaker  and  the  pastry-cook. 
Nor  shall  we  think  this  strange  when  we  consider  what 
great  and  various  talents  and  acquirements  met  iii  the 
little  fraternity.  Qoldsmith  was  the  representative  of 
poetry  and  light  Kteratnre,  Reynolds  of  the  arts,  Burke 
of  p<ditical  eloquence  and  political  plulosophy.  There, 
too,  were  Gibbon,  the  greatest  historian,  and  Jcnes,  the 
greatest  linguist,  of  the  age.  Gkurick  brought  to  the 
meetings  his  inexhaustible  pleasantry,  his  incomparable 
municry,  and  bis  consummate  knowledge  of  stage  ef' 
feet.  Among  the  most  constant  attendants  were  two 
high-born  and  h%b-bred  gentlemen,  closely  bound  Uh 
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gether  by  friencUiip,  bat  of  widely  different  charieten 
and  habits ;  Bennet  Langton,  diBtinguisbed  by  his  ddH 
ia  Greek  literature,  by  the  orthodojcy  of  his  opiniooSf 
and  by  the  sanctity  of  his  life ;  and  Topham  Beanclerk, 
renowned  for  bis  amourS)  his  ]qiowle4ge  of  the  gsy 
world,  his  iastidious  taste,  and  his  sarcastic  wit  To 
predominate  over  sueh  a  society  was  not  eaqr.  Yet 
even  over  such  a  society  Jobuflon  predominated.  Burke 
might  indeed  have  disputed  the  supremacy  to  which 
others  were  under  the  necessity  of  submitting.  But 
Burke,  though  not  generally  a  very  patient  listeofir, 
was  content  to  take  the  second  part  when  Johnson 
was  present ;  and  the  club  itself,  consisting  of  so  many 
emittfiot  men,  b  to  this  day  popularly  designated  as 
Johnson's  Club, 

Among  the  membeiff  of  this  celebrated  body  was 
one  to  whom  it  has  owed  the  greater  part  of  its  ce- 
lebrity, yet  who  was  regarded  with  Ufetle  respect  by  his 
brethren,  and  had  not  without  difficulty  obteined  a 
seat  among  diem.  This  wa/»  James  Boswell,  a  yoong 
Scotch  lawyer,  heir  to  an  honourable  name  and  a  fiyr 
estate.  That  he  was  a  coxeomb,  and  a  bore,  weak, 
vain,  pushing,  curious,  0Utu]ous,  was  obvious  to  aU 
who  were  acquainted  with  him.  That  he  could  not 
reason,  that  he  had  no  wit,  no  humour,  no  eloquenes, 
is  apparent  firom  his  writings.  And  yet  his  writings 
are  i^ead  beyond  the  Mississippi,  and  under  the  South- 
ern Cross,  and  are  likdy  to  be  read  as  long  as  ihe 
English  exists,  either  as  a  living  or  as  a  dead  language. 
Nature  had  made  him  a  slave  and  an  idolater*  His 
Hund  resembled  those  cre^ers  which  the  botanists  call 
parasites,  and  which  can  subsist  only  by  clinging  round 
die  stems  and  imbibing  the  juices  of  stronger  plants. 
He  must  have  fiutened  himself  on  somebody.     Ha 
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might  have  &stened  himself  qi^  ^ilkes,  an4  have 
becoifie  the  fiercest  patriot  in  the  Bill  of  Rights  So- 
ciety«  He  might  have  festened  himself  on  Whitfield, 
and  have  become  the  londest  field  preacher  among  the 
Calvinistic  Methodists.  In  a  happy  how  he  &$tened 
himself  on  Johnson*  The  pair  mi^t  3eem  ill  matched. 
For  Johnson  had  earlj  b^n  prejudiced  against  Bos* 
well's  country.  To  a  inan  of  Johnson^s  strong  uudisr- 
9tan4ing  smd  irritable  temper,  the  silly  egotism  and 
adulation  of  Boswell  mu3t  have  been  as  teasing  as  the 
constant  buz%  of  a  fly.  Johnson  h^ted  to  be  ques- 
tioned ;  and  Boswell  was  eternally  catechising  him  on 
all  kinds  of  sulgects,  and  sometimes  propounded  sijich 
questions  as  ^^  What  would  you  do,  sir,  if  you  were 
locked  up  in  a  tower  with  a  baby  ?  "  Johnson  was  a 
waterslrinker ;  and  Boswell  was  a  wine-bibber^  and 
indeed  little  better  than  a  habitual  sot.  It  wsts  im- 
po9^ible  that  there  should  he  perfect  harmony  between 
two  sqch  companions.  Indeed,  the  great  man  was 
sometimes  provoked  into  fits  c^  passion  in  which  he 
«id  thing,  which  the  amaU  man,  during  .  few  hou«, 
Heri^usly  reseQtie4«  £very  qi^rrel,  however,  was  soon 
made  up.  During  twenty  y^ars  the  disciple  continued 
to  worship  the  master:  the  master  continued  to  scold 
the  disciple  to  ^eer  at  hin^  and  to  love  him.  The 
twp  friends  ordi^iarUy  resided  at  i^  g^t  distance 
fix>m  e^ch  other,  Boswell  practiced  in  the  Parliar 
ment  House  of  Edinburgh,  and  could  pay  only  occa- 
sional visits  to  London*  During  thoae  visits  his  chief 
business  was  to  watch  Johnson^  to  diseove^  all  John- 
aon^s  habits,  to  turn  the  conversation  to  subjects  about 
wh^ch  Johnson  was  lik^y  to  say  something  remarka- 
ble, and  to  fill  quarto  note  books  with  minutes  of  w^at 
Johnson  bi^d  #aid*    In  this  way  were  gathered  the 
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materials  out  of  which  was  afterwards  constmcted  the 
most  interesting  biographical  work  in  the  world. 

Soon  after  the  club  began  to  exist,  Johnson  formed 
a  connection  less  important  indeed  to  his  fame,  but 
mnch  more  important  to  his  happiness,  than  his  con- 
nection with  Boswell.  Heniy  Thrale,  one  of  the  mast 
opulent  brewers  in  the  kingdom,  a  man  of  sound  and 
cultivated  understanding,  rigid  principles,  and  liberal 
spirit,  was  married  to  one  of  those  clever,  kind-hearted, 
engaging,  vain,  pert  young  women,  wiio  are  perpetually 
doing  or  saying  what  is  not  exactly  right,  but  who,  do 
or  say  what  they  may,  are  always  agreeable.  In  1765 
the  Thrales  became  acquainted  with  Johnson  ;  and  the 
acquaintance  ripened  &st  into  friendship.  They  were 
astonished  and  delighted  by  the  brilliancy  of  his  con- 
versation. They  were  flattered  by  finding  that  a  man 
so  widely  celebrated  preferred  their  house  to  any  other 
in  London.  Even  the  peculiarities  which  seemed  to 
unfit  him  for  civilised  society,  his  gesticulations,  lus 
rollings,  his  puffings,  his  mutterings,  the  strange  way 
in  which  he  put  on  his  clothes,  the  ravenous  eager- 
ness with  which  he  devoured  his  dinner,  his  fits  of 
melancholy,  his  fits  of  anger,  his  frequent  rudeness, 
his  occasional  ferocity,  increased  the  interest  which  his 
new  associates  took  in  him.  For  diese  things  were 
the  cruel  marks  left  behind  by  a  life  which  had  been 
one  long  conflict  with  disease  and  with  adversily.  In 
a  vulgar  hack  writer  such  oddities  would  have  excited 
only  disgust.  But  in  a  man  of  genius,  learning,  and 
virtue  their  etkct  was  to  add  pity  to  admiration  and  es- 
teem. Johnson  soon  had  an  apartment  at  the  brewery 
in  Southwark,  and  a  still  more  pleasant  apartment  at 
the  villa  of  his  fiiends  on  Streatham  Commtm.  A 
huge  part  of  every  year  he  passed  in  those  abodes, 
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abodes  which  most  have  seemed  magnificent  and  lux- 
urious indeed,  when  compared  with  the  dens  in  which 
he  had  generally  been  lodged.  But  his  chief  pleasures 
were  derived  from  wlmt  the  astronomer  of  his  Abys- 
sinian tale  called  ^^  the  endearing  elegance  of  female 
firiendship."  Mrs.  Thrale  rallied  him,  soothed  him, 
coaxed  him,  and,  if  she  sometimes  provoked  liim  by 
h^  flippancy,  made  ample  amends  by  listening  to  his 
reproois  with  angdic  sweetness  of  temper.  When  he 
was  diseased  in  body  and  in  mind,  she  was  the  most 
tender  of  nurses*  No  comfort  that  wealth  could  pur- 
chase, no  contrivance  that  womanly  ingenuity,  set  to 
work  by  womanly  compassion,  could  devise,  was  want- 
ing to  his  sick  room.  He  requited  her  kindness  by  an 
affection  pure  as  the  affection  of  a  father,  yet  delicately 
tinged  with  a  gallantry,  which,  though  awkward,  must 
have  been  more  flattering  than  the  attentions  of  a 
crowd  of  the  fools  who  gloried  in  the  names,  now  ob- 
solete, of  Buck  and  Maccaroni.  It  should  seem  that 
a  fiill  half  of  Johnson's  life,  during  about  sixteen 
years,  was  passed  under  the  roof  of  the  Thrales.  He 
accompanied  the  fimiily  sometimes  to  Bath,  and  some- 
times to  Brighton,  once  to  Wales,  and  once  to  Paris. 
But  he  had  at  the  same  time  a  house  in  one  of  the 
narrow  and  gloomy  courts  on  the  north  of  Fleet  Street. 
In  the  garrets  was  his  library,  a  large  and  miscella- 
neous collection  of  books,  fidling  to  pieces  and  b^ 
grimed  with  dost.  On  a  lower  floor  he  sometimes, 
but  very  rarely,  regaled  a  friend  with  a  plain  dinner, 
a  veal  pie,  or  a  leg  of  lamb  and  spinage,  and  a  rice 
pudding.  Nor  was  the  dwelling  uninhabited  during 
his  long  absences.  It  was  the  home  of  the  most 
extraordinary  assemblage  of  inmates  that  ever  was 
brought  together.    At  the  head  cf  the  establishment 
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fniknaom  nad  placed  an  old  ladj  named  WiUiams, 
whose  chief  recommendatLoiui  were  her  hlmdness  and 
her  poverty.  But,  in  spite  of  her  mmrnurs  and  i^ 
preaches,  be  gaye  an  aaylam  to  another  bdy  who  was 
as  poor  as  becBetf,  Mrs*  Desmonlins,  whose  fiunily  he 
hjst4  known  many  yeaia  before  in  Sts^ordshire.  Room 
wa<^  found  for  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Desmonlina,  and 
for  another  destitute  damsel,  who  was  generally  adr 
dr^dsed  as  Mi^9  Cannichad,  but  whom  her  generous 
host  called  Folly,  An  old  quadc  doctor  named  Levett, 
who  bl/ed  and  dosed  coal-heayerB  and  hackney  ooacb- 
men,  aQd  received  for  fees  crusts  of  bread,  bits  of  haoon, 
glasses  of  gin,  and  sometimes  a  little  copper,  completed 
this  strange  menagerie.  All  these  poor  creatmes  were 
at  constant  war  with  each  other,  and  with  JohnscMi's 
negro  servant  Frank.  Sometimes,  indeed,  they  trana- 
ferred  th^  hostilities  from  the  servant  to  the  master, 
complained  that  a  better  table  was  not  kept  for  diem, 
apd  railed  pr  maundered  till  tlieir  benefiu^tor  was  glad 
to  make  his  escape  to  Streatham,  or  to  the  Mitre 
Tavern.  And  yet  he,  who  was  generally  the  haugh- 
tiest aixd  mofit  irritable  of  mankind,  who  was  hoi  too 
prompt  to  resent  anything  which  looked  like  a  slight 
on  the  part  of  a  puri^^proud  bookseller,  or  of  a  noble 
^nd  powerfiil  patron,  bore  patiently  firom  mendieants, 
who,  bi^t  for  hi/3  bounty,  must  have  gone  to  the 
workhouse,  insults  more  provoking  than  those  for 
which  ]ie  had  knocked  dowQ  Osborne  and  Isdden 
defiance  to  Chesterfield.  Year  after  year  Mra.  Wil- 
liams and  Mrs.  Desmoulins,  Polly  and  Levett,  con*- 
tinued  to  torment  him  and  to  live  upon  him. 

The  course  of  life  which  has  been  described  was  in- 
terrupted in  Johnsop's  sixty-fourth  year  by  an  impoi^ 
tant  event.     He  had  early  read  an  aocount  of  the 
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Hebrides,  and  had  been  mnch  interested  by  learning 
that  there  was  so  near  him  a  land  peopled  bj  a  race 
which  was  etill  as  mde  and  simple  as  in  the  middle 
ages*  A  wish  to  become  intimately  acquainted  with 
a  state  of  society  so  utterly  unlike  aU  that  he  had  ever 
seen  frequently  crossed  his  mind.  But  it  is  not  prob- 
able that  his  curiosity  would  have  overcome  his  habit- 
ual sluggishness,  and  his  love  of  the  smoke,  the  mud, 
and  the  cries  of  London,  had  not  Boswell  importuned 
him  to  attempt  the  adventure,  and  offered  to  be  his 
squire.  At  length,  in  August  1773,  Johnson  crossed 
the  Highland  line,  and  plunged  courageously  into  what 
was  then  considered,  by  most  Englishmen,  as  a  dreary 
and  perilous  wilderness.  After  wandering  about  two 
months  through  the  Celtic  region,  sometimes  in  rude 
boats  which  did  not  protect  him  from  the  rain,  and 
sometimes  on  small  shaggy  ponies  which  could  hardly 
bear  his  weight,  he  returned  to  his  old  haunts  with  a 
mind  fiill  of  new  images  and  new  theories.  During 
the  following  year  he  employed  himself  in  recording 
his  adventures.  About  the  beginning  of  1775,  his 
Journey  to  the  Hebrides  was  published,  and  was, 
during  some  weeks,  the  chief  subject  of  conversation 
in  all  circles  in  which  any  attention  was  paid  to 
literature.  The  book  is  still  read  with  pleasure.  The 
narrative  is  entertaining;  the  speculations,  whether 
sound  or  unsound,  are  always  ingenious ;  and  the 
style,  though  too  stiff  and  pompous,  is  somewhat  ea- 
sier and  more  graceful  than  that  of  his  eariy  writings. 
His  prgudice  against  the  Scotch  had  at  length  be- 
come little  more  than  matter  of  jest;  and  whatever 
remained  of  the  old  feeling  had  been  effectually  re- 
moved by  the  kind  and  respectful  hospitality  with 
whldi  he  had  been  received  in  every  part  of  Scot- 
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land.  It  wa«,  of  ooor^e,  not  to  be  CDcpected  that  an 
Oxonian  Tory  should  praise  the  Presbyterian  polity 
and  ritoaly  or  that  an  eye  accostomed  to  the  hedge- 
rows and  parks  of  England  should  not  be  struck  by 
the  bareness  al  Berwickshire  and  Blast  Lothian.  But 
even  in  censure  Johnson's  tone  is  not  unfriendly.  The 
most  enlightened  Scotchmen,  with  Lord  Mansfield  at 
their  head,  were  well  pleased.  But  some  foolish  and 
ignorant  Scotchmen  were  moved  to  anger  by  a  little 
unpalatable  truth  which  was  mingled  with  much  eu- 
logy, and  assailed  him  whom  they  chose  to  consider  as 
the  eqemy  of  their  country  with  libels  much  more  dis- 
honourable to  their  couptzy  than  anything  thai  he  had 
ever  said  or  written.  They  published  panigraphs  it 
the  newspapers,  articles  in  the  magazines,  sixpenny 
pamphlets,  five  shilling  books.  One  scribbler  abused 
Johnson  for  being  blear-eyed ;  another  for  being  a 
pensioner ;  a  third  faiformed  the  world  that  one  of 
the  Doctor's  unc]es  had  been  convicted  of  felony  in 
Scotland,  and  had  found  that  there  was  in  that  conn* 
try  one  tree  capable  of  supporting  the  weight  of  an 
Englishman.  Macpherson,  whose  Fingal  had  been 
proved  in  the  Journey  to  be  an  impudent  forgery, 
threatened  to  take  vengeance  with  a  cane.  The  only 
effect  of  this  threat  was  that  Johnson  reiterated  the 
charge  of  forgery  in  the  most  contemptuous  terais, 
and  walked  about,  during  some  time,  with  a  cudgd, 
which,  if  the  impostor  had  not  been  too  wise  to  en- 
counter it,*  would  assuredly  have  descended  upon  him, 
to  borrow  the  sublime  language  of  his  own  epic  poem, 
**  like  a  hammer  on  the  red  son  of  the  furnace." 

Of  other  ^issailants  Johnson  took  no  notice  what-* 
ever.  He  had  early  resolved  never  to  be  drawn  into 
controversy ;  and  he  adhered  to  his  resolution  with  $ 
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9te9^d£i^tpe99  wluch  is  iliQ  more  QirtTnordinary,  becauw 
he  was,  both  intelleotuallj  and  morally,  of  the  stuff 
of  which  controversialists,  ^re  made.  In  conversatiDn, 
he  was  %  idngalarly  eager,  acate»  and  pertinaoioQa  diar 
patent.  When  at  a  loss  for  good  reasons,  he  had 
recourse  to  sophistry  j;  iM^d,  wjb^n  heated  by  altercation, 
he  made  unsparing  use  of  sarcason  and  inyective.  But, 
when  he  took  his  pen  ii|  his  hand,  his  whole  character 
seemed  to  be  changed*  A  bundled  bad  writers  mis- 
represented him  and  reviled  him  ;  but  not  one  of  the 
hundred  could  boast  of  having  been  thought  by  him 
worthy  of  a  refutation,  or  even  of  a  retort.  The  Ken- 
ricks,  Campbells,  MacNicols,  and  Hendersons,  did  their 
best  to  annoy  him,  in  the  hope  that  he  would  give 
them  importance  by  answering  tbem.  But  the  reader 
will  in  vain  sei^rch  his  works  for  any  allusion  to  Ken* 
rick  or  Gaippbell,  to  MacNicol  or  Henderson.  One 
Scotchman,  bent  on  vindicating  the  £eune  of  Scotch 
learning,  defied  him  to  the  combat  in  a  detestable 
I^atin  ^examete^. 

"  MizlMe,  A  ta  ^,  eopio  contendere  teeam.** 

But  Johnson  took  no  notice  of  the  challei^*  He  had 
learned,  both  firom  his  own  observation  find  firom  lit- 
erary history,  in  which  he  was  deeply  read,  that  the 
place  of  books  in  the  public  estimation  is  fixed,  not  by 
what  is  written  about  them,  but  by  what  is  written  in 
them ;  and  that  an  author  whose  works  are  likely  to 
live  is  very  unwise  if  he  stoops  to  wrangle  with  detract- 
ors  whose  works  are  certain  to  die.  He  always  main- 
tained that  fame  was  a  shuttlecock  which  could  be  kept 
ap  only  by  being  beaten  back,  as  well  as  beaten  for- 
ward, and  which  would  soon  &11  if  thei^  were  qnly  one 
battledore.     No  spying  wa£f  oftener  in  \m  moi^^  thw 
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that  fine  apophthegm  of  Bentley,  that  no  man  was 
ever  written  down  bat  by  himself. 

Unhappily,  a  few  months  after  the  appearance  of 
the  Journey  to  the  Hebrides,  Johnson  did  what  none 
of  his  envious  assailants  conld  have  done,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  sncceeded  in  writing  himself  down. 
The  disputes  between  England  and  her  American 
colonies  had  reached  a  point  at  which  no  amicable  ad- 
justment was  possible.  Civil  war  was  evidently  im- 
pending ;  and  the  ministers  seem  to  have  thought  that 
the  eloquence  of  Johnson  might  with  advantage  be  em- 
ployed to  inflame  the  nation  against  the  opposition 
here^  and  against  the  rebels  beyond  the  Atlantic.  He 
,  had  already  written  two  or  three  tracts  in  defence  of 
the  foreign  and  domestic  policy  of  the  government ; 
and  those  tracts,  though  hardly  worthy  of  him,  were 
much  superior  to  the  crowd  of  pamphlets  which  lay  on 
the  counters  of  Almon  and  Stockdale.  But  his  Taxa- 
tion No  Tyranny  was  a  pitiable  failure.  The  very 
title  was  a  silly  phrase,  which  can  have  been  recom- 
mended to  his  choice  by  nothing  but  a  jingling  allitera- 
tion which  he  ought  to  have  despised.  The  arguments 
were  such  as  boys  nse  in  debating  societies.  The 
pleasantry  was  as  awkward  as  the  gambols  of  a  hip- 
popotamus. Even  Boswell  was  forced  to  own  that^ 
in  this  unfortunate  piece,  he  could  detect  no  trace  of 
his  master's  powers.  The  general  opinion  was  that 
the  strong  faculties  which  had  produced  the  Dictionaiy 
and  the  Rambler  were  beginning  to  feel  the  effect  of 
time  and  of  disease,  and  that  the  old  man  would  best 
consult  his  credit  by  writing  no  more. 

But  this  was  a  great  mistake.  Johnson  had  fidled, 
not  because  his  mind  was  less  vigorous  than  when  he 
wrote  Rasselas  in  the  evenings  of  a  week,  but  because 
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he  had  foolishly  chosen,  or  suffered  others  to  choose 
for  him,  a  subject  such  as  he  would  at  no  time  have 
been  competent  to  treat.  He  was  in  no  sense  a  states- 
man. He  never  willingly  read  or  thought  or  talked 
about  af&irs  of  state.  He  loved  biogiuphy,  literary 
history,  the  history  of  manners ;  but  political  history 
was  positively  distasteful  to  him.  The  question  at  is- 
sue between  the  colonies  and  the  mother  country  was 
a  question  about  which  he  had  really  nothing  to  say. 
He  fiiiled,  therefore,  as  the  greatest  men  must  fiiil 
when  they  attempt  to  do  that  for  which  they  are  unfit ; 
as  Burke  would  have  failed  if  Burkp  had  tried  to  write* 
comedies  like  those  of  Sheridan ;  as  Reynolds  would 
have  &iled  if  Reynolds  had  tried  to  paint  landscapes  . 
like  those  of  Wilson.  Happily,  Johnson  soon  had  an 
opportunity  of  proving  most  signaDy  that  his  failure 
was  not  to  be  ascribed  to  intellectual  decay. 

On  Easter  Eve  1777,  some  persons,  deputed  by  a 
meeting  which  consisted  of  forty  of  the  first  booksell- 
ers in  London,  called  upon  him.  Though  he  had 
some  scruples  about  doing  business  at  that  season,  he 
received  his  visitors  with  much  civility.  They  came 
to  inform  him  that  a  new  edition  of  the  English  poets, 
from  Cowley  downwards,  was  in  contemplation,  and 
to  ask  him  to  furnish  short  biographical  prefaces.  He 
readily  undertook  the  task,  a  task  for  which  he  was 
pre-eminently  qualified.  His  knowledge  of  the  literary 
history  of  England  since  the  Restoration  was  unri- 
valled. That  knowledge  he  bad  derived  partly  from 
books,  and  partly  from  sources  which  had  long  been 
closed ;  from  old  Grub  Street  traditions ;  from  the  talk 
of  forgotten  poetasters  and  pamphleteers  who  had  long 
been  lying  in  parish  vaults ;  from  the  recollections  of 
iuch  men  as  Gilbert  Walmesley,  who  had  conversed 
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with  the  wits  of  Button  ;  Cibber,  who  had  matilateil 
the  plays  of  two  generations  of  dramatists ;  Orrery, 
who  had  been  admitted  to  the  society  rf  Swift ;  and 
Savage,  who  had  rendered  services  of  no  very  honour^ 
able  kind  to  Pope.  The  biographer  therefore  sate 
down  to  his  task  with  a  mind  full  of  matter.  He  had 
at  first  intended  to  ^ve  only  a  paragraph  to  every 
minor  poet,  and  only  four  or  five  pages  to  the  greatest 
name.  But  the  flood  of  anecdote  and  criticism  over- 
flowed the  narrow  channel.  The  work,  which  was 
originally  meant  to  consist  only  of  a  few  sheets,  swelled 
into  ten  volumes,  small  volumes,  it  is  true,  and  not 
closely  printed.  The  first  four  appeared  in  1779,  the 
•  remaining  six  in  1781. 

The  Lives  of  the  Poets,  are,  on  the  whole,  the  best 
of  Johnson's  works.  The  narratives  are  as  entertain 
ing  as  any  novel.  The  remarics  on  life  and  on  human 
nature  are  eminently  shrewd  and  profound.  The  crit- 
icisms are  often  excellent,  and,  even  when  groesly  and 
provokingly  tinjust,  well  deserve  to  be  studied.  For, 
however  erroneous  they  may  be,  they  are  never  silly. 
They  are  the  judgments  of  a  mind  trammelled  by 
prejudice  and  deficient  in  sensibility,  but  vigorous  and 
acute.  They  therefore  generally  contain  a  portion  of 
valuable  truth  which  deserves  to  be  separated  from  the 
alloy ;  and,  at  the  very  worst,  they  mean  something, 
a  praise  to  whieh  much  of  what  is  called  criticism  ia 
our  time  has  no  pretensions. 

Savage's  Life  Johnson  reprinted  nearly  as  it  had  ap- 
peared in  1744.  Whoever,  after  reading  that  life,  will 
turn  to  the  other  lives  will  be  struck  by  the  difierence 
of  style.  Since  Johnson  had  been  at  ease  in  his  cir- 
cumstances he  had  written  litde  and  had  talked  much 
When,  therefore,  he,  after  the  lapse  of  years,  tesumed 
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fais  peii)  the  mannerism  which  he  had  contracted  while 
he  was  in  the  constant  habit  of  elaborate  composition 
was  less  perceptible  than  formerly ;  and  his  diction  fre- 
quently had  a  colloquial  ease  which  it  had  formerly 
wanted.  The  improvement  may  be  discerned  by  a 
skilftd  critic  in  the  Journey  to  the  Hebrides,  and  in 
the  Lives  of  the  Poets  is  so  obvious  that  it  caiinot  es- 
cape the  notice  of  the  most  careless  reader* 

Among  the  lives  the  best  are  perhaps  those  of  Cow- 
ley, Dryden,  and  Pope.  The  very  worst  is,  beyond 
all  doubt,  that  of  Gray. 

This  great  work  at  once  became  popular.  There 
was,  indeed,  much  just  and  much  unjust  censure :  but 
eren  those  who  were  loudest  in  blame  were  attracted  by 
the  book  in  spite  of  themselves.  Malone  computed  the 
gains  of  the  publishers  at  five  or  six  thousand  pounds. 
But  the  writer  was  very  poorly  remunerated.  Intend- 
ing at  first  to  write  very  short  prefaces,  he  had  stipulated 
for  only  two  hundred  guineas.  The  booksellers,  when 
they  saw  how  fkr  his  performance  had  surpassed  his 
promise^  added  only  another  hundred*  Indeed,  John- 
son, though  he  did  not  despise,  or  affect  to  despise, 
money,  and  though  his  strong  sense  and  long  experi- 
ence ought  to  have  qualified  him  to  protect  his  own  in- 
tet«sts,  seems  to  have  been  singularly  undtilftil  and 
unlucky  in  his  literary  bargains.  He  was  generally  re- 
puted the  first  English  writer  of  his  time.  Yet  several 
writers  of  his  time  sold  their  copyrights  fbr  sums  such 
as  he  never  ventured  to  ask.  To  give  a  sin^e  instance, 
Robertson  recerved  four  thousand  five  hundred  pounds 
for  the  History  of  Charles  V» ;  and  it  is  no  disrespect 
to  the  memory  of  Robertson  to  say  that  the  History  of 
Charl^  y.  is  both  a  less  valuable  and  a  less  amusing 
book  than  the  Lives  of  the  Poets. 
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Johnson  was  now  in  his  seventy-second  year.  The 
iufirmities  of  age  were  coming  £ist  upon  him.  Thst 
inevitahle  event  of  which  he  never  thought  without 
horror  was  brought  near  to  him ;  and  his  whole  life 
was  darkened  by  the  shadow  of  death.  He  had  oflen 
to  pay  the  crud  price  of  longevity.  Every  year  he 
lost  what^could  never  be  repl&ced.  The  strange  de- 
pendents to  whom  he  had  given  shelter,  and  to  whom, 
in  spite  of  tlieir  faults,  he  was  strongly  attached  by 
habit,  dropped  off  one  by  one ;  and,  in  the  silence  of 
his  home,  he  regretted  even  the  noise  of  their  scolding 
matches.  The  kind  and  generous  Thrale  was  no 
more ;  and  it  would  have  been  well  if  his  wife  had 
been  laid  beside  him.  But  she  survived  to  be  the 
laughing-stock  of  those  who  had  envied  her,  and  to 
draw  from  the  eyes  of  the  old  man  who  had  loved  her 
beyond  anything  in  the  world  tears  fiur  more  bitter  than 
he  would  have  shed  over  her  grave.  With  some  esti- 
mable and  many  agreeable  qualities,  she  was  not  made 
to  be  independent.  The  control  of  a  mind  more  stead- 
fast than  her  own  was  necessary  to  her  respectaUlity. 
While  she  was  restrained  by  her  husband,  a  man  of 
sense  and  firmness,  indulgent  to  her  taste  in  trifles,  but 
always  the  undisputed  master  of  his  house,  her  wotst 
offences  had  been  impertinent  jokes,  white  lies,  and 
short  fits  of  pettishness  ending  in  sunny  good  humoar. 
But  he  was  gone ;  and  she  was  left  an  opulent  widow 
of  forty,  with  strong  sensibility,  volatile  fancy,  and 
slender  judgment.  She  soon  fell  in  love  with  a  music- 
master  from  Brescia,  in  whom  nobody  but  herself  conld 
discover  anything  to  admire.  Her  pride,  and  perhaps 
some  better  feelings,  struggled  hard  against  this  de- 
grading passion.  But  the  struggle  irritated  her  nenres, 
soured  her  temper,  and  at  length  endangei^    her 
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health.  Oonscions  that  her  choice  was  one  which 
Johnson  could  not  approve,  she  became  desirous  to  es- 
cape fit>m  his  inspection*  Her  manner  towards  him 
changed.  She  was  sometimes  cold  and  sometimes  pet- 
ulant. She  did  not  conceal  her  joj  when  he  left 
Streatham  ;  she  nev^  pressed  him  to  return ;  and,  if 
he  came  unbidden,  she  received  him  in  a  manner 
which  convinced  him  that  he  was  no  longer  a  welcome 
guest.  He  took  the  veiy  intelligiUe  hints  which  she 
gave.  He  read,  for  the  last  time,  a  chapter  of  the 
Greek  Testament  in  the  library  which  had  been  formed 
by  himself.  In  a  solemn  and  tender  prayer  he*  com- 
mended the  house  and  its  inmates  to  the  Divine  pro- 
tection, and,  with  emotions  which  chc4ced  his  voice 
and  convulsed  his  powerftil  frame,  left  for  ever  that  be- 
loved home  for  the  gloomy  and  desolate  house  behind 
Fleet  Street,  where  the  few  and  evil  days  which  still 
remained  to  him  were  to  run  out.  Here,  in  June 
1783,  he  had  a  paralytic  stroke,  from  which,  however, 
he  recovered,  and  which  does  not  appear  to  have  at  all 
impaired  his  intdlectual  &culties.  But  other  maladies 
c«ne  diick  apon  him.  Hia  wthma  tormented  him  day 
and  night.  Drc^cal  symptoms  made  their  appear- 
ance. While  sinking  under  a  complication  of  diseases, 
he  heard  that  the  woman  whose  friendship  had  been 
the  chief  happiness  of  sixteen  years  of  his  life  had 
married  an  Italian  fiddler ;  that  all  London  was  crying 
shame  upon  her ;  and  that  the  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines were  filled  with  allusions  to  the  Ephesian  matron, 
and  the  two  pictures  in  Hamlet.  He  vehemently  said 
that  lie  would  try  to  forget  her  existence.  He  never 
uttered  her  name.  Every  memorial  of  her  which  met 
his  eye  he  flung  into  the  fire.  She  meanwhile  fled 
from  the  laughter  and  hisses  of  her  countrymen  and 
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coautrywomen  to  a  land  wh^re  ske  was  nnkoowii, 
hastened  across  Mount  Cenis,  and  learned,  while  pass- 
ing a  merry  Christmas  of  concerts  and  lemonade  par- 
ties at  Milan,  that  the  great  man  with  whoee  name 
hers  is  inseparably  associated  had  ceased  to  exist. 

He  had,  in  spite  of  much  mental  and  bodily  afflic- 
tion, clung  vehemently  to  life.  The  feeling  described 
in  that  fine  but  gloomy  paper  which  closes  the  series 
of  his  Idlers  seemed  to  grow  stronger  in  him  as  his 
last  hour  drew  near.  He  fitncied  that  he  should  be 
able  to  draw  his  breath  more  easily  in  a  southern  cli* 
mate,  and  would  probably  have  set  out  for  Rome  and 
Naples,  but  for  his  fear  of  the  expense  of  the  journey. 
That  expense,  indeed,  he  had  the  means  of  defiraying ; 
for  he  had  laid  up  about  two  thousand  pounds,  the 
fruit  of  laboiuv  which  had  made  the  fortune  of  sev- 
eral publishers.  But  he  was  unwilling  to  break  in 
upon  this  hoard ;  and  he  seems  to  have  wished  even  to 
keep  its  existence  a  secret.  Some  of  his  .friends  hoped 
that  the  govemm^at  might  be  induced  to  increase  his 
pension  to  six  hundred  pounds  a  year :  but  tUs  h<qpe 
was  disappointed ;  and  he  resolved  to  stand  one  Eng- 
lish winter  more.  That  winter  was  hia  last.  His  legs 
grew  weaker ;  his  breath  grew  shorter ;  the  &tal  water 
gathered  fast,  in  spite  of  incisions  which  he,  courageous 
against  pain,  but  timid  against  death,  urged  his  sur- 
geons to  make  deeper  and  deeper.  Though  the  tender 
care  which  had  mitigated  his  sufferings  during  months 
of  sickness  at  Streatham  was  withdrawn,  he  was  not 
left  desolate.  The  ablest  physicians  and  surgeons  at- 
tended him,  and  refused  to  acc^t  fees  from  him. 
fiiurke  parted  from  him  with  de^  emoti<MD.  Windham 
sate  much  in  the  sick-room,  arranged  the  pillows,  and 
sent  his  own  servant  to  watch  a  night  by  the  bed. 
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Frauoes  Bameji  whcnii  the  old  man  had  cherished 
with  fatherly  kindnew,  stood  weeping  at  ihe  door ; 
while  Langton,  whoee  piety  eminently  qualified  him  to 
be  an  adyiser  and  comforter  at  sack  a  time,  received 
the  last  pressure  of  his  fiieoad's  hand  within.  When 
at  length  the  mom«Bt,  dinaded  through  so  many  years, 
came  dose,  the  dark  doud  passed  away  firom  Johnson's 
mind.  His  temper  became  unusually  patient  and  gen- 
tle ;  he  ceased  to  think  with  terror  of  death,  and  of 
that  which  lies  beyond  death ;  and  he  spoke  much  of 
the  mercy  of  God,  and  of  the  propitiation  of  Christ. 
In  this  serene  frame  of  mind  he  died  on  the  18th  of 
December,  1784.  He  was  laid,  a  week  later,  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  among  the  eminent  men  of  whom  he 
had  been  the  historian,  —  Cowley  and  Denham,  Dry- 
den  and  Congreve,  Gay,  Prior,  and  Addison. 

Since  his  death  the  popularity  of  his  works  —  the 
Laves  of  the  Poets,  and,  perhaps,  the  Vanity  of  Human 
Wishes,  excepted  — has  greatly  diminished.  His  Die- 
tionaiy  has  been  altered  by  editors  till  it  can  scarcely 
be  called  his.  An  allusion  to  his  Rambler  or  his  Idler 
is  not  readily  apprehended  in  literary  circles.  The 
fiime  even  of  Basselas  has  grown  somewhat  dim.  But, 
though  the  celebrity  of  the  writings  may  have  declined, 
the  celebrity  of  the  writer,  strange  to  say,  is  as  great 
as  ever.  Boswell's  book  has  done  for  him  more  than 
the  best  of  his  own  books  could  do.  The  memory 
of  other  authors  is  kept  alive  by  their  works.  But 
the  memory  of  Johnson  keeps  many  of  his  works 
alive.  The  old  philosopher  is  still  among  us  in  the 
brown  coat  with  the  metal  buttons  and  the  shirt  which 
ought  to  be  at  wash,  blinking,  puffing,  roUing  his  head, 
drumming  with  his  fingers,  tearing  his  meat  like  a  tiger, 
and  swallowing  his  tea  in  oceans.     No  human  being 
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who  had  heen  mote  than  seventy  yean  in  the  gimve  ii 
80  well  known  to  iis<  And  it  is  bnt  jnst  to  say  that 
our  intimate  acquaintance  with  what  he  would  himself 
have  called  the  anfiractnosities  of  his  intellect  and  of 
his  temper  serves  only  to  strengthen  onr  convictioii  that 
he  was  both  a  great  and  a  good  man.  . 
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iSii€ffdtpttga  BritmmeOf  Jmoauj  18M.) 

WuuAM  Pitt,  the  second  son  of  Willittn  Pitt, 
EtkA  of  Chatham,  and  of  Lady  Hester  Grenrille, 
daughter  of  Hester,  Coontess  Temple,  was  bom  on 
the  28di  of  May,  1769.  The  child  inherited  a  name 
which,  at  the  tune  of  his  buiih,  was  the  most  illustrious 
in  the  civilised  world,  and  was  pronounced  by  every 
Englishman  with  pride,  and  by  every  enemy  of  Eng- 
land with  mingled  admiration  and  terror.  During  the 
first  year  of  his  life,  every  month  had  its  illuminations 
and  bonfires,  and  every  wind  brought  some  messenger 
charged  with  joyful  tidings  and  hostile  standards*  In 
Westphalia  ^e  English  infantry  won  a  great  battle 
which  arrested  the  armies  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth  in 
the  midst  of  a  career  of  conquest ;  Boscawen  defeated 
one  French  fieet  on  the  coast  of  Portugal ;  Hawke  put 
to  flight  another  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay ;  Johnson  took 
Niagara ;  Amherst  took  Ticonderc^ ;  Wolfe  died  by 
the  most  enviable  of  deaths  under  the  walls  of  Quebec ; 
Glive  destroyed  a  Dutch  armament  in  the  Hooghly, 
and  established  the  English  supremacy  in  Bengal ; 
Coote  routed  Lally  at  Wandewash,  and  established 
the  English  supremacy  in  the  Camatic.  The  nation, 
while  loudly  i^>plauding  the  successful  warriors,  con- 
sidered them  all,  on  sea  and  on  land,  in  Europe,  in 
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America,  and  in  Asia,  merelj  as  instruments  which  re- 
ceived theLr  direction  from  one  snperior  mind.  It  was 
the  great  William  Pitt,  the  great  commoner,  who  had 
vanquished  French  marshals  in  Germany,  and  French 
admirals  on  the  Atlantic ;  who  had  conquered  for  his 
countzy  one  great  empire  on  the  frozen  shores  of  On- 
tario, and  another  vnder  the  tropical  sun  near  the 
mouths  of  the  Granges.  It  was  not  in  the  nature  of 
things  that  popolaiity  such  as  he  at  this  time  enjoyed 
should  be  permanent.  That  popularity  had  lost  its 
gloss  before  his  children  were  old  enough  to  under- 
stand that  their  &ther  was  a  great  man.  He  was  at 
length  placed  in  situations  in  which  neither  his  talents 
for  administration  nor  his  talents  for  debate  i^peared  to 
the  best  advantage.  The  eneigy  and  decision  which 
liad  eminently  fitted  him  for  the  direction  of  war  were 
not  needed  in  time  of  peace.  The  lofty  and  spirit-stir- 
ring eloquence  which  had  made  him  supreme  in  the 
House  of  Commons  often  fell  dead  on  the  House  of 
L<»ds.  A  cruel  malady  racked  his  joints,  and  left  his 
joints  only  to  fiiU  on  his  nerves  and  on  his  brain. 
During  the  closing  years  of  his  life,  he  was  odiouB  to 
the  court,  and  yet  was  not  on  cordial  terma  with  the 
great  body  of  the  oppositioa.  Chatham  was  only  the 
ruin  of  Pitt,  but  an  awftil  and  msgestic  ruin,  not  to  be 
contemplated  by  any  man  of  sense  and  feeling  without 
emotions  resembling  those  which  are  excited  by  the 
remains  of  the  Parthenon  and  of  the  Coliseum.  In 
one  respect  the  old  statesman  was  eminently  happy. 
Whatever  might  be  the  vicissitudes  of  his  public  life, 
he  never  failed  to  find  peace  and  love  by  his  own 
hearth.  He  loved  all  his  children,  and  was  loved  by 
them ;  and,  of  all  his  children,  the  one  of  whom  he 
was  fondest  and  proudest  was  his  second  son* 
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Tlie  child^s  genius  and  ambition  displayed  themselves 
mth  a  rare  and  almost  unnatural  precocity.  At  seven, 
the  interest  which  he  took  in  grave  subjects,  the  ardour 
with  which  he  pursued  his  studies,  and  the  sense  and 
vivacity  of  his  remarks  on  books  and  on  events,  amazed 
his  parents  and  instructors.  One  of  his  sayings  of  this 
date  was  reported  to  his  mpther  by  his  tutor.  In  Au*- 
gust,  1766,  when  the  world  was  agitated  by  the  news 
that  Mr.  Pitt  had  become  Earl  of  Chatham,  little  Wil- 
liam exclaimed :  *^  I  am  glad  that  I  am  not  the  eldest 
son.  I  want  to  speak  in  the  House  of  Commons  like 
papa."  A  letter  is  extant  in  which  Lady  Chatham,  a 
woman  of  considerable  abilities,  remarked  to  her  lord, 
that  their  younger  son  at  twelve  had  left  far  behind 
him  his  elder  brother,  who  was  fifteen.  "  The  fine- 
ness," she  wrote,  **  of  William's  mind  makes  him  en- 
joy with  the  greatest  pleasure  what  would  be  above  the 
reach  of  any  other  creature  of  his  small  age."  At 
fourteen  the  lad  was  in  intellect  a  man.  Hayley,  who 
met  him  at  Lyme  in  the  summer  of  1778,  was  aston- 
ished, delighted,  and  somewhat  overawed,  by  hearing 
wit  and  wisdom  from  so  young  a  mouth.  The  poet, 
indeed,  was  afterwards  sorry  that  his  shyness  had  pre- 
vented Irnn  from  submitting  the  plan  of  an  extensive 
literary  work,  which  he  was  then  meditating,  to  the 
judgment  of  this  extraordinary  boy.  The  boy,  indeed, 
had  already  written  a  tragedy,  bad  of  course,  but  not 
worse  than  the  tragedies  of  his  friend.  This  piece  is 
still  preserved  at  Chevening,  and  is  in  sonre  respects 
highly  curious.  There  is  no  love.  The  whole  plot  is 
political ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  interest,  such 
as  it  is,  turns  on  a  contest  about  a  regency.  On  one 
Bide  is  a  faithful  servant  of  the  Crown,  on  the  other  an 
ambitious  and  unprincipled  conspirator.     At  length  the 
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King,  who  had  been  missing,  reappears,  resumes  his 
power,  and  rewards  the  faithful  defender  of  his  rights. 
A  reader  who  should  judge  only  by  internal  evidence 
would  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  that  the  play 
was  written  by  some  Pittite  poetaster  at  the  time  of 
the  rejoicings  for  the' recovery  of  George  the  Third 
m  1789. 

The  pleasure  with  which  William's  parents  observed 
the  rapid  development  of  his  inteUectual  powers  was 
alloyed  by  apprehensions  about  his  health.  He  shot 
up  alarmingly  fast ;  he  was  often  ill,  and  always  weak ; 
and  it  was  feared  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  rear  a 
stripling  so  tall,  so  slender,  and  so  feeble.  Port  wine 
was  prescribed  by  his  medical  advisers :  and  it  is  said 
that  he  was,  at  fourteen,  accustomed  to  take  this  agree- 
able physic  in  quantities  which  would,  in  our  abste- 
mious'i,  be  thought  much  more  than  sufficient  for 
any  full-grown  man.  This  regimen,  though  it  would 
probably  have  killed  ninety-nine  boys  out  of  a  hun- 
dred, seems  to  have  been  well  suited  to  the  peculiar- 
ities of  William's  constitution ;  for  at  fifteen  he  ceased 
to  be  molested  by  disease,  and,  thou^rh  never  a  stronir 
man,  continued,  luring  n.any  ycrs^  labour  and  «S 
iety,  of  nights  passed  in  debate  and  of  summers  passed 
in  London,  to  be  a  tolerably  healthy  one.  It  was  prob- 
ably on  account  of  the  delicacy  of  his  frame  that  he 
was  not  educated  like  other  boys  of  the  same  rank. 
Almost  all  the  eminent  English  statesmen  and  orators 
to  whom  he  was  afterwards  opposed  or  allied.  North, 
Fox,  Shelbume,  Windham,  Grey,  Wellesloy,  Gren- 
ville,  Sheridan,  Canning,  went  through  the  training  of 
great  public  schools.  Lord  Chatham  had  himself  been 
a  distinguished  Etonian ;  and  it  is  seldom  that  a  distin- 
guished Etonian  forgets  his  obligations  to  Eton.     But 
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William's  infirmities  required  a  vigilance  and  tender 
ness  such  as  could  be  found  only  at  home.  He  was 
therefore  bred  under  the  paternal  roof.  His  studies 
were  superintended  by  a  clergyman  named  Wilson; 
and  those  studies,  though  often  interrupted  by  illness, 
were  prosecuted  with  extraordinary  success.  Before 
the  lad  had  completed  his  fifteen^  year,  his  knowl- 
edge both  of  the  ancient  languages  and  of  mathematics 
was  such  as  very  few  men  of  eighteen  then  carried  up 
to  college.  He  was  therefore  sent,  towards  the  close 
of  the  year  1778,  to  Pembroke  Hall,  in  the  universily 
of  Cambridge.  So  young  a  student  required  much 
more  than  the  ordinary  care  which  a  college  tutor  bo- 
stows  on  undergraduates.  The  governor,  to  whom  the 
direction  of  William's  academical  life  was  confided, 
was  a  bachelor  of  arts  named  Pretyman,  who  had  been 
senior  wrangler  in  the  preceding  year,  and  who,  though 
not  a  man  of  prepossessing  appearance  or  brilliant  parts, 
was  eminently  acute  and  laborious,  a  sound  scholar,  and 
an  excellent  geometrician.  At  Cambridge,  Pretyman 
was,  during  more  than  two  years,  the  inseparable  com- 
panion, and  indeed  almost  the  only  companion,  of  his 
pu[Hl.  A  close  and  lasting  fiiendship  sprang  up  be- 
tween the  pair.  The  disciple  was  able,  before  he  com- 
pleted his  twenty-eighth  year,  to  make  his  preceptor 
Bishop  of  Lincoln  and  Dean  of  St.  Paul's ;  and  the 
preceptor  showed  his  gratitude  by  writing  a  life  of  the 
disciple,  which  enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  the  worst 
biographical  work  of  its  size  in  the  world. 

Pitt,  till  he  graduated,  had  scarcely  one  acquaint- 
ance, attended  chapel  regularly  morning  and  evening, 
dined  every  day  in  hall,  and  never  went  to  a  single 
evening  party.  At  seventeen,  he  was  admitted,  after 
thp  bad  fiisbion  of  those  times,  by  right  of  birth. 
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without  any  examination^  to  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts.  But  he  continued  during  some  years  to  reside  at 
college,  and  to  apply  himself  vigorously,  under  Free- 
man's direction,  to  the  studies  of  the  place,  while  mix- 
ing freely  in  the  best  academic  society. 

The  stock  of  learning  which  Pitt  laid  in  during  this 
part  of  his  life  was  certainly  very  extraordinary.  In 
fact,  it  was  all  that  he  ever  possessed;  for  he  very 
early  became  too  busy  to  have  any  spare  time  for 
books.  The  work  in  which  he  took  the  greatest  delight 
was  Newton's  Principia.  His  liking  for  mathematics, 
indeed,  amounted  to  a  passion,  which,  in  the  <^iiiion 
of  his  mstructors,  themselves  distinguished  mathe- 
maticians, required  to  be  checked  rather  than  en- 
couraged. The  acuteness  and  readiness  with  which  he 
solved  problems  was  pronounced  by  one  of  the  ablest 
of  the  moderators,  who  in  those  days  presided  over 
the  disputations  in  the  schools,  and  conducted  the  ex- 
aminations of  the  Senate  House,  to  be  unrivalled  in  the 
university.  Nor  was  the  youth's  proficiency  in  clas- 
sical learning  less  remarkable.  In  one  respoct^  indeed, 
he  appeared  to  disadvantage  when  compared  with  even 
second-rate  and  third-rate  men  firom  public  schools. 
He  had  never,  while  under  Wilson's  care,  been  in  the 
habit  of  composing  in  the  ancient  languages ;  and  he 
therefore  never  acquired  that  knack  of  versification 
which  is  sometimes  possessed  by  clever  boys  whose 
knowledge  of  the  language  and  literature  of  Greece 
and  Rome  is  very  superficial.  It  would  have  been 
utterly  out  of  his  power  to  produce  such  charming 
elegiac  lines  as  those  in  which  Wellesley  bade  fiue- 
well  to  Eton,  or  such  Yirgihan  hexameters  as  those 
in  which  Canning  described  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca. 
But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any  scholar  has  ever, 
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at  twenfyt  luul  a  more  solid  and  profound  knowledge 
of  the  two  great  tongues  of  the  old  civilised  world. 
The  fi&dlity  with  which  he  penetrated  the  meaning  of 
the  most  intricate  sentences  in  the  Attic  writers  as- 
tonished veteran  critics.  He  had  set  his  heart  on 
being  intimatelj  acquainted  with  all  the  extant  poetry 
of  Gireeoe,  and  was  not  satisfied  till  he  hod  mastered 
Lycc^hron's  Cassandra,  the  most,  obscure  work  in  the 
whol»  range  of  aUjcient  literature.  This  strange  rhap- 
sody, the  difficulties  of  which  have  perplexed  and  re- 
pelled many  excellent  scholars,  ^^he  read,"  says  his 
preceptor,  ^^with  an  ease  at  fixst  sight,  which,  if  I 
had  not  witnessed  it,  I  should  have  thought  beyond 
.the  ccnipass  of  human  intellect." 

To  modem  literature  Pitt  paid  comparatively  little 
attention.  He  ibiew  no  living  language  excq)t  French ; 
ioid  French  he  knew  very  imperfectly.  With  a  few  of 
the  best  English  writers  he  was  intimate,  particularly 
with  Sbakspeare  and  Milton.  The  debate  in  Pande- 
monium, was,  as  it  well  deserved  to  be,  on^  of  his  favour- 
ite passages ;  and  his  early  firiends  used  to  talk,  long 
after  his  death,  of  the  just  emphasis  and  the  nvelodious 
cadence  witti  which  they  had  heard  him  recite  the  in- 
comparable speech  of  Belial.  He  had  indeed  been 
carefolly  trained  &om  in&ncy  in  the  art  of  n^naging 
his  voice,  a  voice  naturally  clear  and  deep-toned.  His 
£itber,  whose  oratory  owed  no  small  part  of  its  effect 
to  that  art,  had  been  a  most  skilful  fmd  judicious 
instructor.  At  a  later  period,  the  wits  of  Brookes's, 
irritated  by  observing,  night  after  night,  how  power- 
fully Pitt's  sonorous  elocution  fiiscinated  the  rows  of 
country  gentlemen,  reproached  him  with  having  been 
^^  taught  by  his  dad  on  a  stool." 

His  education,  indeed,  was  well  adapted  to  form  a 
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great  parliamentary  speaker.  One  argament  often 
nrged  against  those  classical  studies  which  occupy  so 
large  a  part  of  the  early  life  of  every  gentleman  bred 
in  the  south  of  our  island  is^  that  they  prevent  him  from 
acquiring  a  command  of  his  mother  tongue,  and  that 
it  is  not  unnsnal  to  meet  with  a  yonth  of  excellent  parts, 
who  writes  Ciceronian  Latin  prose  and  Horatian  Latin 
Alcaics,  but  who  would  find  it  impossible  to  express 
his  thoughts  in  pure,  perspicuous,  and  forcible  EnglisK 
There  may  perhaps  be  some  truth  in  this  observatiaii. 
But  the  classical  studies  of  Pitt  were  carried  on  in  a 
peculiar  manner,  and  had  the  eflbct  of  enriching  his 
English  Tocabulary,  and  of  making  him  wonderfully 
expert  in  the  art  of  constructing  correct  English  sen- 
tences. His  practice  was  to  look  over  a  page  or  two 
of  a  Grreek  or  Latin  author,  to  make  himself  master  of 
the  meaning,  and  then  to  read  the  passage  straight-fixr- 
ward  into  his  own  language.  This  practice,  began 
under  his  first  teacher  Wilson,  was  continued  xmder 
Pretyman.  It  is  not  strange  that  a  young  man  of 
great  aHlities,  who  had  been  exercised  daily  in  this 
way  during  ten  years,  should  have  acquired  an  afanoet 
unrivalled  power  of  putting  his  thou^ts,  wtthotit  pr^ 
meditation,  into  words  wdLsdected  and  well  arranged. 
Of  all  die  remains  of  antiqui^,  the  orations  were 
those  on  which  he  bestowed  the  most  minute  exami- 
nation. His  &Tourite  emplojrment  was  to  compare 
harangues  on  opposite  sides  of  the  same  question,  to 
analyse  them,  and  to  observe  which  of  the  arguments 
of  the  first  speaker  were  refuted  by  the  second,  wbidi 
were  evaded,  and  which  were  left  untouched.  Nor 
was  it  only  m  books  that  he  at  this  time  studied  the 
art  of  parliamentary  fencing.  When  he  was  at  home, 
he  had  fiiequent  opportunities  of  hearing  important 
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debates  at  Westminster ;  and  he  heard  them,  not  only 
with  interesi;  and  enjoyment,  bnt  with  a  close  scientific 
attention  resembling  that  with  which  a  diligent  pnpil 
at  Ghty's  Hospital  watches  every  turn  of  the  hand  of 
a  great  surgeon  through  a  difficult  operation.  On  one 
of  these  occasions,  Pitt,  a  youth  whose  abilities  were  as 
yet  known  CMily  to  his  own  &mily  and  to  a  small  knot 
of  coUc^  friends,  was  introduced'  on  the  steps  of  the 
throne  in  the  House  of  Losedd  to  Fox,  who  was  his 
senior  by  eleven  years,  and  who  was  already  the  great- 
est debater,  and  one  of  the  greatest  orators,  that  had 
appeared  in  England.  Fax  used  afterwards  to  relate 
that,  as  the  discussion  proceeded,  Pitt  repeatedly  turned 
to  him,  and  said,  *^  But  surely,  Mr.  Fox,  that  might  be 
met  thus ; "  or,  ^*  Tes ;  but  he  lays  himself  open  to 
this  retort.'*  What  the  particular  criticisms  were  Fox 
had  forgotten ;  but  he  said  that  he  was  much  struck  at 
the  time  by  the  jHrecocity  of  a  lad  who,  through  the 
whole  sitting,  seemed  to  be  thinking  only  how  all 
the  speeches  on  both  ndes  could  be  answered. 

One  of  the  young  man's  visits  to  the  House  of  Lords 
was  a  sad  and  memorable  era  in  his  life.  He  had  not 
quite  completed  his  nineteenth  year,  when,  on  the  7th  of 
April,  1778,  he  attended  his  j&ther  to  Westminster.  A 
great  debate  was  expected.  It  was  known  that  France 
had  recognised,  the  ind^>endence  of  the  United  States. 
The  Duke  of  Richmond  was  about  to  declare  his  opin- 
ion that  all  thought  of  subjugating  tiiose  states  ou^t  to 
be  relinquished.  Chatham  had  always  maintained  that 
the  resistance  of  the  colonies  to  the  mother  country  was 
justifiable*  But  he  concdred,  very  erroneously,  that 
on  the  day  on  which  their  independence  should  be  ac- 
knowledged the  greatness  of  England  would  be  at  an 
end^    Though  sinking  under  tiie  weight  oi  years  and 
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infinuities,  he  determined^  in  fsfite  of  the  entreaties  of 
his  fitmily,  to  be  in  his  place*  His  son  svpported  him 
to  a  seat.  The  excitement  and  exertion  wexe  too  much 
for  the  old  man.  In  the  yery  act  o£  addressuig  the 
peers,  he  fell  back  in  convulsions.  A  few  weeka  later 
his  corpse  was  borne,  with  gloomy  pomp,  from  the 
Painted  Chamber  to  the  Abbey.  The  fiiToarite  diild 
and  namesake  of  the  deceased  statesman  followed  the 
coffin  as  chief  mourner,  and  saw  it  deposited  in  die 
transept  where  his  own  was  destined  to  lie. 

His  doer  Inrother,  now  Earl  of  Chatham,  had  means 
sufficient,  and  barely  sufficient,  to  support  ihe  dignity 
of  the  peerage.  The  other  members  of  the  family 
were  poody  provided  for.  William  had  little  more 
than  three  hundred  a  year.  It  was  necessary  for  him 
to  follow  a  profession.  He  had  already  begun  to  eat 
his  terms.  In  the  spring  of  1780  he  came  of  age. 
He  then  quitted  Cambridge,  was  called  to  the  bar,  took 
chambers  in  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  joined  the  western 
circuit  In  the  autumn  of  that  year  a  general  election 
took  place;  and  he  offered  himself  as  a  candidate  for 
the  university ;  but  he  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  poll. 
It  is  said  that  the  grave  doctors,  who  then  sate,  zobed 
in  scarlet,  on  the  benches  of  Golgotha,  thought  it  great 
presumption  in  so  young  a  man  to  solicit  so  high  a  di»- 
tinction.  He  was,  however,  at  the  request  of  a  hered- 
itary firiend,  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  brou^t  into  Par- 
liament by  Sir  James  Lowther  for  the  borough  of  Ap* 
pleby. 

The  dangers  of  the  countiy  were  at  that  time  such 
as  might  well  have  disturbed  even  a  constant  mind. 
Army  after  army  had  been  sent  in  vain  against  the  re- 
bdUous  colonists  of  North  America.  On  pitched  fielda 
of  battle  the  advantage  had  been  with  the  disciplined 
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troops  of  the  mother  country.  Bat  it  wiu  not  on 
pitched  fields  of  battle  that  the  event  of  each  a  contest 
could  be  decided.  An  armed  nation,  with  hnngw  and 
the  Atlantic  for  auxiliaries,  was  not  to  be  subjoggted. 
Meanwhile  the  House  of  Bourbon,  humbled  to  the 
dust  a  few  years  before  bj  the  genius  and  v^our  of 
Chatham,  had  seized  the  opportunity  of  revenge. 
France  and  Spain  were  united  against  us,  and  had  re- 
cently been  joined  by  Holland.  The  command  of  the 
Mediterranean  had  been  for  a  time  lost.  The  British 
flag  had  been  scarcely  able  to  maintain  itself  in  the 
British  Channel.  The  northern  powers  professed  neu- 
trality; but  their  neutrality  had  a  menacing  aspect. 
In  the  East,  Hyder  had  descended  on  the  Camatic, 
had  destroyed  the  little  army  of  Baillie,  and  had  spread 
terror  even  to  the  ramparts  of  Fort  St.  George.  The 
discontents  of  Ireland  threatened  nothing  less  than 
civil  war.  In  England  the  authority  of  the  govern- 
ment had  sunk  to  the  lowest  point.  The  King  and  the 
House  of  Commons  were  alike  unpopular.  The  cry 
for  parliamentary  reform  was  scarcely  less  loud  and 
vehement  than  in  the  autumn  of  1830.  Formidable 
associations,  headed,  not  by  ordinary  demagogues,  but 
by  men  of  high  rank,  stainless  character,  and  distin- 
guished ability,  demanded  a.  revision  of  the  repre- 
sentative system.  The  populace,  emboldened  by  the 
impotence  and  irresolution  of  the  government,  had  re- 
cently broken  loose  from  all  restraint,  besieged  the 
thambers  of  the  legislature,  hustled  peers,  hunted  bish- 
ops, attacked  the  residences  of  ambassadors,  opened 
prisons,  burned  and  pulled  down  houses.  London  had 
presented  during  some  days  the  aspect  of  a  city  taken 
by  storm ;  and  it  had  been  necessary  to  form  a  camp 
among  the  trees  of  Saint  James's  Park. 
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In  spite  of  dftngers  and  diflScnlties  abroad  and  at 
home,  Greorge  the  Third,  with  a  firmness  which  had 
little  affinity  with  yirtue  or  with  wisdom,  persisted  in 
his  determination  to  pnt  down  the  American  rebels  bj 
force  of  arms ;  and  his  ministers  submitted  their  judg- 
ment to  his.  Some  of  them  were  probably  actuated 
merely  by  selfish  cupidity ;  but  their  chief,  Lord  Nortb, 
a  man  of  high  honour,  amiable  temper,  winning  man- 
ners, lively  wit,  and  excellent  talents  both  for  business 
and  for  debate,  must  be  acquitted  of  all  sordid  motives. 
He  remained  at  a  post  from  which  he  had  long  wished 
and  had  repeatedly  tried  to  escape,  only  because  he 
had  not  sufficient  fortitude  to  resist  the  entreaties  and 
reproaches  of  the  King,  who  silenced  all  arguments  by 
passionately  asking  whether  any  gentleman,  any  man 
of  spirit,  could  have  the  heart  to  desert  a  kind  master 
In  the  hour  of  extremity. 

The  opposition  consisted  of  two  parties  which  bad 
once  been  hostile  to  each  other,  and  which  had  been 
very  slowly,  and,  as  it  soon  appeared,  very  imperfectly 
reconciled,  but  which  at  this  conjuncture  seemed  to  act 
together  with  cordiality.  The  larger  of  these  parties 
consisted  of  the  great  body  of  the  Whig  aristocracy. 
Its  head  was  Charles,  Marquess  of  Rockingham,  a  man 
of  sense  and  virtue,  and  in  wealth  and  parliamentary 
interest  equalled  by  very  few  of  the  English  nobles, 
but  afflicted  with  a  nervous  timidity  which  prevented 
him  fix)m  taking  a  prominent  part  in  debate,  In  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  adherents  of  Rockingham 
were*  led  by  Fox,  whose  dissipated  habits  and  ruined 
fortunes  were  the  talk  of  the  whole  town,  but  whose 
commanding  genius,  and  whose  sweet,  generous,  and 
affectionate  disposition,  extorted  the  admiration  and 
love  of  those  who  most  lamented  the  errors  of  his  pri- 
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rate  life.  Burke,  superior  to  Fox  in  largeness  of  com- 
prehension, in  extent  of  knowledge,  and  in  splendour 
of  imagination,  but  less  skilled  in  that  kind  of  logic 
and  in  that  kind  of  rhetoric  which  convince  and  per- 
suade great  assemblies,  was  willing  to  be  the  lieutenant 
of  a  young  chief  who  might  have  been  his  son. 

A  smaller  section  of  the  opposition  was  composed 
of  the  old  followers  of  Chatham.  At  their  head  was 
William,  Earl  of  Shelbume,  distinguished  both  as  a 
statesman  and  as  a  lover  of  science  and  letters.  With 
him  were  leagued  Lord  Camden,  who  had  formerly 
held  the  Great  Seal,  and  whose  integrity,  ability,  and 
constitutional  knowledge  commanded  the  public  re- 
spect ;  Barre,  an  eloquent  and  acrimonious  declaimer ; 
and  Dunning,  who  had  long  held  the  first  place  at  the 
English  bar.  It  was  to  this  party  that  Pitt  was  natu- 
rally attracted. 

On  the  26th  of  February  1781  he  made  his  first 
speech,  in  iavour  of  Burke's  plan  of  economical  reform. 
Fox  stood  up  at  the  same  moment,  but  instantly  gave 
way.  The  lofty  yet  animated  deportment  of  the  young 
member,  his  perfect  self-possession,  the  readiness  with 
which  he  replied  to  the  orators  who  had  preceded  him, 
the  silver  tones  of  his  voice,  the  perfect  structure  of 
his  unpremeditated  sentences,  astonished  and  delighted 
his  hearers.  Burke,  moved  even  to  tears,  exclaimed, 
*'  It  is  not  a  chip  of  the  old  block ;  it  is  the  old  block 
itself.'*  "  Pitt  will  be  one  of  the  first  men  in  Parlia- 
ment," said  a  member  of  the  opposition  to  Fox.  ^^  He 
is  so  already,"  answered  Fox,  in  whose  nature  envy 
had  no  place.  It  is  a  curious  iact,  well  remembered  by 
some  who  were  very  recently  living,  that  soon  after  this 
debate  Pitt's  name  was  put  up  by  Fox  at  Brookes's. 

On  two  subsequent  occasions  during  that  session 
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Pitt  addressed  the  House,  and  on  both  telly  sustained 
the  reputation  which  he  had  acquired  on  his  first  ap- 
pearance. In  the  summer,  after  the  prorogation,  he 
again  went  the  western  circuit,  held  several  hriefi, 
and  acquitted  himself  in  such  a  manner  that  he  was 
highlj  complimented  by  Buller  firom  the  bench,  and 
by  Dunning  at  the  bar. 

On  the  27th  of  November  the  Parliament  reassem- 
bled. Only  forty-eight  hours  before  had  arrived  tid- 
ings of  the  surrender  of  Comwallis  and  his  army ;  and 
it  had  consequently  been  necessary  to  rewrite  the  royal 
speech.  Every  man  in  the  kingdom,  except  the  King, 
was  now  convinced  that  it  was  mere  madness  to  think 
of  conquering  the  United  States.  In  the  debate  on 
the  report  of  the  address,  Pitt  spoke  with  even  more 
energy  and  brilliancy  than  on  any  former  occasion. 
He  was  warmly  applauded  by  his  allies;  but  it  was 
remarked  that  no  person  on  his  own  side  of  the  house 
was  so  loud  in  eulogy  as  Henry  Dimdas,  the  Lord  Ad- 
vocate of  Scotland,  who  spoke  from  the  ministerial 
ranks.  That  able  and  versatile  politician  distinctly 
foresaw  the  approaching  downfall  of  the  government 
with  which  he  was  connected,  and  was  preparing  to 
make  his  own  escape  from  the  ruin.  From  that  night 
dates  his  connection  with  Pitt,  a  connection  which 
soon  became  a  dose  intimacy,  and  which  lasted  till  it 
was  dissolved  by  death. 

About  a  fortnight  later,  Pitt  spoke  in  the  committee 
of  supply  on  the  army  estimates.  Symptoms  of  dis- 
sension had  begun  to  appear  on  the  Treasuiy  bench. 
Lord  George  Germaine,  the  Secretary  of  State  who 
was  especially  charged  with  the  direction  of  the  war 
in  America,  had  held  language  not  easily  to  be  recon- 
ciled with  declarations  made  by  the  First  Lord  of  the 
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Treasmy.  Pitt  noticed  the  discrepancy  with  mvcb 
force  and  keenness  Lord  Greorge  and  Lord  North 
b^an  to  whisper  together;  and  Welbore  Ellis,  ar 
ancient  placeman  who  had  been  drawing  salary  almost 
every  quarter  since  the  days  of  Henry  Pelham,  bent 
down  between  them  to  pnt  in  a  woi>cL  Snch  inter- 
mptions  sometimes  discompose  veteran  speakers.  Pitt 
stopped,  and,  looking  at  the  groop,  said,  with  admirable 
readiness,  ^*  I  AiaUl  wait  till  Nestor  has  composed  the 
dispute  between  Agamemnon  and  Achilles." 

After  several  defeats,  or  victories  hardly  to  be  dis* 
tingnished  from  defeats,  the  ministry  resigned.  The 
King,  reluctantly  and  ungraciously,  consented  to  ac- 
cept Rockin^am  as  first  minister.  Fox  and  Shel- 
bume  became  Secretaries  of  State.  Lord  John  Oav* 
endish,  one  of  the  most  upright  and  honourable  of 
men,  was  made  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Thur- 
low,  whose  abilities  and  force  of  character  had  made 
him  the  dictator  of  the  House  of  Lords,  continued  to 
hold  the  great  seal. 

To  Pitt  was  offered,  through  Shelbmme,  the  Vic^ 
Treasurership  of  Ireland,  one  of  the  easiest  and  most 
highly  paid  places  in  the  gift  of  the  Crown ;  but  the 
ofier  was,  without  hesitation,  declined.  The  young 
statesman  had  resolved  to  accept  no 'post  which  did 
not  entitle  him  to  a  seat  in  the  cabinet :  and,  a  few 
days  later,  he  announced  that  resolution  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  cabinet 
was  then  a  much  smaller  and  more  select  body  than 
at  present.  We  have  seen  cabinets  of  sixteen.  In  the 
time  of  our  grand&thers  a  cabinet  of  ten  or  eleven  was 
thought  inconveniently  large.  Seven  was  an  usual 
number.  Even  Burke,  who  had  taken  the  lucrative 
office  of  paymaster,  was  not  in  the  cabinet.     Many 
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dMrefore  thooght  Pittas  dedantioii  indecent.  He  him 
self  was  sorry  that  he  had  made  it.  The  words,  be 
said  in  private,  had  escaped  him  in  the  heat  of  speak* 
ing;  and  he  had  no  sooner  uttered  them  than  he  would 
have  given  the  world  to  recall  them.  They,  however^ 
did  him  no  harm  with  the  public  The  second  William 
Pitt,  it  was  said,  had  shown  that  he  had  inherited  the 
spirit,  as  well  as  the  genius,  of  the  first.  In  the  scm, 
as  in  the  father,  there  might  perhaps  be  too  much 
pride ;  but  there  was  nothing  low  or  sordid.  It  mi^t 
be  caUed  arrogance  in  a  young  barrister,  Uving  in 
chambers  on  three  hundred  a  year,  to  refiise  a  salary 
of  five  thousand  a  year,  merely  because  he  did  not 
choose  to  bind  himself  to  speak  or  rote  for  plans 
which  he  had  no  share  in  framing ;  but  surely  such 
arrogance  was  not  very  hr  removed  from  virtue. 

Pitt  gave  a  general  support  to  the  administration  of 
Rockingham,  but  omitted,  in  the  meantime,  no  oppor- 
tnni^  of  courting  that  Ultra-Whig  party  which  the 
persecution  of  Wilkes  and  the  Middlesex  dection  had 
ealled  into  existence,  and  which  the  disastrous  events 
of  the  war,  and  the  triumph  of  republican  principles  in 
America,  had  made  formidable  both  in  numbers  and 
in  temper.  He  supported  a  motion  for  shortening  the 
duration  of  Parliaments.  He  made  a  motion  for  a  camr 
mittee  to  examine  into  the  state  of  the  representation, 
and,  in  the  speech  by  which  that  motion  was  intro- 
duced, avowed  himself  the  enemy  of  the  dose  boroughs, 
the  strongholds  of  that  corruption  to  which  he  attrib- 
uted all  the  calamities  of  the  nation,  and  which,  as  he 
phrased  it  in  one  of  those  exact  and  sonorous  sentences 
of  which  he  had  a  boundless  command,  had  grown  with 
tlie  growth  of  England  and  strengthened  with  her 
strength,  but  had  not  diminished  with  her  diminiH 
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tion  or  decayed  with  Her  decay.  On  this  occasion  he 
was  supported  by  Fox.  The  motion  was  lost  by  only 
twenty  votes  in  a  house  of  more  than  three  hundred 
members.  The  reformers  never  again  had  so  good  a 
division  till  the  year  1881* 

The  new  administration  was  strong  in  abilities,  and 
was  more  popular  than  any  administration  w?  ich  had 
held  office  since  the  first  year  of  George  the  Third, 
but  was  hated  by  the  King,  hesitatingly  supported  by 
the  Parliament,  and  torn  by  internal  dissensions.  The 
Chancellor  was  disliked  and  distrusted  by  almost  all 
his  colleagiies.  The  two  Secretaries  of  State  regarded 
each  other  with  no  friendly  feeling.  The  line  between 
their  departments  had  not  been  traced  with  precision  ; 
and  there  were  consequently  jealousies,  encroachments, 
and  complaints.  It  was  all  ihat  Rockingham  could  do 
to  keep  the  peace  in  his  cabinet ;  and,  before  the  cabi- 
net had  existed  three  months,  Rockingham  died. 

In  an  instant  all  was  confiuaon.  The  adherents  of 
the  deceased  statesman  looked  on  the  Duke  of  Portland 
as  their  chief.  The  King  placed  Shdlbume  at  the 
head  of  the  Treasury.  Fox,  Lord  John  Oavendish, 
and  Burke,  immediately  resigned  their  offices ;  and  the 
new  prime  minister  was  left  to  constitute  a  govern- 
ment out  of  very  defective  materials.  His  own  paiiia- 
mentary  talents  were  great;  but  he  could  not  be 
in  the  place  where  parliamentary  talents  were  most 
needed.  It  was  necessary  to  find  some  member  of 
the  House  of  Commons  who  could  confront  the  great 
orators  of  the  opposition;  and  I^tt  alone  had  the 
eloquence  and  the  courage  which  were  required.  He 
was  ofiered  the  great  place  of  Ohancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer ;  and  he  accepted  it.  He  had  scarcely  com- 
pleted bis  twenty-third  year. 
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The  Parliament  was  speedily  jworogued.  Daring 
the  recess,  a  negotiation  for  peace  wUch  had  been 
comnienced  ander  Roctingham  was  brought  to  a  soc- 
ceesftil  termination.  England  acknowledged  the  in- 
dependence of  her  revolted  colonies ;  and  she  oeded  to 
her  European  enemies  some  places  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean and  in  the  Gulf  c^  Mexico.  But  the  terms  which 
she  obtained  were  quite  as  advantageous  and  honour- 
able as  the  events  of  the  war  entitled  her  to  ei^tect,  or 
as  she  was  likely  to  obtain  by  persevering  in  a  contest 
against  immense  odds.  All  her  vital  parts,  all  the  real 
sources  of  h^  power,  remained  uninjured.  She  pre- 
served even  her  dignity ;  tof  she  ceded  to  the  House 
of  Bourbon  only  part  of  what  she  had  won  from  that 
House  in  previous  waxB.  She  retained  her  Indian  em- 
pire undiminished ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  mistiest  effiuts 
of  two  great  monarchies,  her  flag  still  waved  (m  the 
rock  of  Gibraltar.  There  is  not  the  slightest  reason 
to  believe  that  Fox,  if  he  had  remained  in  o£Sce,  would 
have  heqitated  one  moment  about  concluding  a  trea^  on 
such  conditicxis.  Unhappily  that  great  and  most  amia- 
ble man  was,  at  this  crisis,  hurried  by  his  passions  into 
an  error  which  made  his  genius  and  his  virtues,  during 
a  long  course  of  years,  almost  useless  to  his  country. 

He  saw  that  the  great  body  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  divided  into  three  parties,  his  own,  that  of 
North,  and  that  of  Shelbume;  that  none  of  those 
three  parties  was  large  enough  to  stand  alone ;  that, 
therefore,  unless  two  of  them  united,  there  must  be  a 
miserably  feeble  administration,  or,  more  probably,  a 
rapid  succession  of  miserably  feeble  administcatioDS, 
and  this  at  a  time  when  a  strong  government  was  es- 
sential to  the  prosperity  and  respectability  of  the  nation. 
It  was  then  necessary  and  right  that  there  should  be  a 
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coalidoD*  To  every  possible  coalition  there  were  ob- 
jections. But,  of  all  possible  coalitions,  that  to  which 
there  were  the  fewest  objections  was  imdonbtedlj  a 
coalition  between  Shelbome  and  Fox.  It  would  have 
been  generally  applauded  by  the  fidlowers  of  both.  It 
might  have  been  made  without  any  sacrifice  of  public 
principle  on  the  part  of  either.  Unhappily,  recent 
bickerings  had  left  in  the  mind  of  Fox  a  profound  dis- 
like and  distrust  of  Shelbume.  Pitt  attempted  to  me- 
diate, and  was  authorised  to  invite'  Fox  to  return  to  the 
service  of  the  Crown.  ^^  Is  Lord  Shelbume,"  said 
Fox,  ^^  to  remain  prime  minister  ?  "  Pitt  answered  in 
the  affirmative.  ^^  It  is  impossible  that  I  can  act  imder 
him,"  said  Fox.  ^^Then  negotiation  is  at  an  end," 
said  Pitt ;  ^*  for  I  cannot  betray  him."  Thus  the  two 
statesmen  parted.  They  were  never  again  in  a  private 
room  together* 

As  Fox  and  his  fiiends  would  not  treat  with  Shd- 
bume,  nothing  remained  to  them  but  to  treat  with 
North.  That  fiital  coalition  which  is  emphatically 
called  ^*  The  Coalition  "  was  formed.  Not  three  quar- 
ters of  a  year  had  elapsed  since  Fox  and  Burke  had 
threatened  North  with  impeachment,  and  had  described 
him,  night  after  night,  as  the  most  arbitrary,  the  most 
corrupt,  the  most  incapable  of  ministers.  They  now 
allied  themselves  with  him  for  the  purpose  of  driving 
from  office  a  statesman  with  whom  they  cannot  be  said 
to  have  differed  as  to  any  important  question.  Nor 
had  they  even  the  prudence  and  the  patience  to  wait 
for  some  occarion  on  which  they  might,  without  incon- 
sistency, have  combined  with  their  old  enemies  in  op- 
position to  the  government.  That  nothing  might  be 
wanting  to  the  scandal,  the  great  orators,  who  had, 
during  seven  years,  thundered  against  the  war,  deter- 
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mined  to  join  with  the  anthors  of  that  war  in  passing 
a  vote  of  censore  on  the  peace. 

The  Pailiament  met  before  Christmas  1782.  But 
it  was  not  till  Jannaiy  1788  that  the  preliminary  trea- 
ties were  signed.  On  the  17th  of  Febmary  they  were 
taken  into  consideration  by  the  Honse  of  Commons. 
There  had  been,  during  some  days,  floating  rumours 
that  Fox  and  North  had  coalesced ;  and  the  debate  in- 
dicated but  too  clearly  that  those  rumours  were  not 
unfounded.  Pitt  was  suffering  from  indisposition :  he 
did  not  rise  till  his  own  strength  and  that  of  his  hear- 
ers were  exhausted ;  and  he  was  consequently  less  suo- 
cessfhl  than  on  any  former  occasion.  His  admirets 
owned  that  his  speech  was  feeble  and  petulant.  He 
so  far  forgot  himself  as  to  adrise  Sheridan  to  confine 
himself  to  amusing  theatrical  audiences.  This  ignoble 
sarcasm  gave  Sheridan  an  opportunity  of  retorting  with 
great  felicity.  ^^  After  what  I  have  seen  and  heard  to- 
night,'' he  said,  **  I  really  feel  strongly  tempted  to  ven- 
ture on  a  competition  with  so  great  an  artist  as  Ben 
Jonson,  and  to  bring  on  the  stage  a  second  Angry 
Boy. '  On  a  division,  the  address  proposed  by  the 
supporters  of  the  goremm^it  was  rejected  by  a  major- 
ity  of  sixteen. 

But  Pitt  was  not  a  man  to  be  disheartened  by  a  sin- 
gle feilure,  or  to  be  put  down  by  the  most  lively  rep- 
artee. When,  a  few  days  later,  the  opposition  pro- 
posed a  resolution  direcdy  censuring  the  treaties,  he 
spoke  with  an  eloquence,  energy,  and  dignity,  which 
raised  his  feme  and  popularity  higher  than  ever.  To 
the  coalition  of  f^ox  and  North  he  alluded  in  language 
which  drew  forth  tumultuous  applause  from  his  fellow- 
ers.  **  I^"  he  said,  '^  this  ill-omened  and  unnatural 
marriage  be  not  yet  consummated,  I  know  of  a  just 
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and  lawful  impediment ;  md,  in  Hie  name  of  the  pnbli^i 
weal,  I  forbid  the  banns." 

The  ministers  were  again  left  in  a  mmority;  and 
Shdbsme  consequently  tendered  his  resignation.  It 
was  aco^ted ;  but  the  King  struggled  long  and  hard 
befere  he  submitted  to  the  terms  dictated  hy  Fox, 
whose  fiiults  he  detested,  and  whose  high  spirit  and 
powerful  intellect  he  detested  still  more.  The  first 
place  at  tiie  board  of  Treasury  was  repeatedly  ofiered 
to  Pitt;  but  tlie  offsr,  though  tempting,  was  steadfastly 
declined.  The  young  man,  whose  judgment  was  as 
precocious  as  his  eloquence,  saw  that  his  time  was  com* 
ing,  but  was  not  come,  and  was  deaf  to  royal  im- 
portonities  and  reproaches.  His  Majesty,  bitterly 
complaining  of  Pitt's  fidntheartedness,  tried  to  bres^ 
die  coalition.  Every  art  of  seduction  was  practised 
on  Nortii^  but  in  vain.  During  several  weeks  the 
cuuMii'jf  remained  without  a  govermlient.  It  was  not 
till  all  devices  had  fidled,  and  till  the  aspect  of  the 
House  of  Commons  became  tbreiktening,  that  the  King 
gave  way.  The  Duke  of  Pordand  was  declared  First 
Lord  of  the  Tieasnry.  Thurlow  was  dismissed.  Fox 
and  North  became  Secretaries  of  State,  with  poweil 
ostensibly  equal.  But  Fox  was  the  real  prime  thin- 
ister. 

The  yeai*  was  fior  advanced  before  the  new  arrange* 
ments  were  completed  |  and  nothing  very  imporfant 
was  done  during  the  remainder  of  the  session.  Pitt, 
now  seated  on  the  opposition  bench,  brought  the  ques- 
tion of  parliamentaxy  reform  a  second  time  under  the 
eoBSidemtion  of  the  Commons.  He  proposed  to  adi 
to  the  House  at  once  a  hundred  county  members  and 
several  members  tor  metropolitan  districts,  and  to  en* 
act  that  every  borough  of  which  an  election  comntit* 
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tee  BhonM  repurt  that  the  majority  of  TOten  ssppeax^A 
to  be  corrupt  should  lose  the  franchise.  The  motiaii 
was  lejeeted  hj  298  votes  to  149. 

After  the  pronation,  Pitt  Tisited  the  Contment  for 
the  first  and  last  time.  His  travelling  companiim  was 
one  of  his  most  intimate  friends,  a  young  man  of  kia 
own  age,  who  had  already  distinguished  himsdf  iu 
Parliament  by  an  engaging  natural  eloqueiice,  set  oti 
by  the  sweetest  and  most  exquisitely  modulated  of  hu- 
man viHces,  and  whose  affectionate  heart,  caressing 
mannras,  and  brilliant  wit,  made  him  the  most  de- 
lightfnl  of  con^nions,  William  Wilberforoe.  That 
was  die  time  of  Anglomania  in  Franoe ;  and  at  Paris 
the  son  of  the  great  Chathate  was  absolutely  himted 
by  men  of  lettem  and  women  of  &shion,  and  forced, 
much  against  his  will,  into  political  disputation.  One 
remarkable  saying  which  dropped  from  him  dariag 
this  tonr  has  been  preserved.  A  fVench  gentleman 
expressed  some  surprise  at  the  immense  influence  which 
Fox,  a  man  of  pleasure,  ruined  by  the  dice-boK  and 
the  tur^  exercised  over  die  English  nation*  ^  You 
have  not,"  said  Pitt,  *^  been  under  the  wand  o{  the 
magician." 

In  November  1788  the  Parliament  met  again.  The 
government  had  irresbtible  strength  in  the  House  o£ 
Commons,  and  seemed  to  be  scarcely  less  strong  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  but  was,  in  truth,  surrounded  <m  every 
side  by  dangen^  The  King  was  impatiently  waiting 
for  the  moment  at  which  he  eould  emancipate  himsetf 
from  a  yoke  which  galled  him  so  severely  that  he  had 
more  than  once  seriously  thought  of  retiring  to  Han* 
over;  and  the  King  was  scarcely  more  eager  for  a 
change  than  the  nation.  Fox  and  North  had  coumifr* 
ted  a  fotal  error.     They  ought  to  have  known  that 
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oo«Ktioii0  between  paities  wbich  haTe  long  been  hostile 
dm  succeed  only  when  the  wish  for  coalition  penradea 
the  lower  ranks  of  both*  If  tkie  lead^iB  unite  before 
there  is  any  disposition  to  tmion  among  the  followers, 
the  probaMlity  is  that  there  will  be  a  mutiny  m  bolJi 
camps,  and  that  the  two  revolted  armies  will  make  a 
tmce  with  eadi  other,  in  order  to  be  revenged  on  t&ise 
by  whom  they  think  that  they  have  been  betrayed. 
Thus  it  waa  in  1788.  At  die  beginning  of  that  event- 
fol  year,  Noidi  had  been  the  recognised  head  ef  the 
old  Tory  party,  which,  though  for  a  moment  piOBtrated 
by  the  disastrous  issae  of  the  American  war,  was  still 
a  great  power  in  the  state.  To  him  the  clergy^  the 
nniversaties,  and  that  large  body  of  coontry  gentlemen 
whose  rallying  cry  was  ^^  Ohttreh  and  King,"  had  long 
looked  up  with  respect  and  confidence*  Fox  had,  on 
the  other  hand,  been  die  idol  of  the  Whigs,  and  of  the 
whole  body  of  Protestant  disBenters*  The  ooahtion 
at  once  aHenated  the  most  aealoiiB  Tosies  from  North, 
and  the  most  zealous  Whigs  from  Fox*  The  Univer* 
sity  of  Oxfovd,  which  had  marked  its  approbation  of 
North's  orthodoxy  by  eleeting  him  chancdlor^  the  city 
of  L<mdon,  whidi  had  been  during  two  and  twenty, 
years  at  war  with  the  Conrt,  were  equally  cBsgusted. 
Squires  and  rectors,  who  had  inherited  die  principles 
of  the  cavaliers  of  the  preceding  oentniy,  eouU  not 
forgive  tiieir  old  leader  for  combining  with  disloyal 
subjects  in  order  to  put  a  force  on  the  soverragn.  The 
members  of  the  Bill  of  Bights  Society  and  of  the  B^ 
form  Associations  were  enmged  by  learmng  that  their 
fovourite  orator  now  called  the  great  champion  of  tyr^ 
anny  and  common  his  noble  friend.  Two  great 
multitndes  were  at  once  left  .without  any  head,  and 
bodi  at  once  turned  their  eyes  on  Pitt    One  party: 
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saw  in  him  the  onlj-  nan  who  coaM.  fesone  the  King; 
the  otber  s«w  in  htm  the  only  man  wIm  eoold  pacify  the 
Psrliamenit  He  was  eopported  on  one  aide  by  Axchr 
hishiy  Markham,  the  pveaeher  of  diviae  right,  and  by 
Jenkinaon,  the  captain  of  the  Pf»torian  band  of  the 
King's  friends ;  on  the  other  side  by  Jebb  and  Pxieatky, 
Sawbridge  and  Oaitwr^t,  Jack  Wilkss  and  Hoaie 
Tooke.  On  the  benches  of  the  House  of  Coouaions, 
however^  the  ranks  of  the  ministerial  mi^oiity  were 
unbroken ;  and  that  any  statesman  wosld  venture  to 
bmTe  soch  a  m^iity  was  thong^i  imposaiblew  No 
prince  of  the  Hanoverian  line  had  ever^  nnder  any 
provocation,  Tentnred  to  appeal  from  the  represcntatire 
body  to  the  contkoent  body.  The  miniaten,  there- 
fore, notwithstanding  Ae  suUen  looks  and  mnttersd 
words  of  displeasore  with-  which  their  suggestions  were 
received  in  the  doset,  notwithstanding  the  roar  of  ob- 
loquy which  was  rising  louder  and  loader  eveiy  day 
from  every  oomer  of  the  island,  dionght  thenmlves 


Soch  was  their  confidenoe  in  their  streiE^th  tbat^  as 
soon  as  the  PacBanienk  had  met,,  they  farongfat  finrwaid 
a  sii^alarly  bold  sad  ociginBl  plan  for  the  govenuneat 
of  the  British  territories  in  Indian  What  wea  proposed 
was  diat  the  whole  asdiority,  which  till  that  time  had 
beoi  exercised  over  those  territeries  by  Ae  East  India 
Company^  should  be  traas&rred  to  seven  Coauniasion- 
en  who  were  to  be  named  by  Paidiament,  and  were  not 
to  be  removable  at  the  pleaflore  of  the  Crown.  Earl 
fltswiUiam,  the  most  intimate  personal  friend  of  Fox, 
was  to  be  chairman  of  tUs  board ;  and  the  ddesft  son 
of  North  was  to  be  one  of  this  members* 

As  soon  as  the  ondines  of  dw  scheme  were  known, 
all  the  hatred  which  tibe  coaUliott  had  excited  bonC 
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forth  wHh  8D  astonndii^  explosmi.  The  qiiestion 
which  ought  tindodbtedly  to  hate  been  considered  as 
paramoant  to  every  other  was,  whether  the  fNnqraeed 
change  was  likeljr  to  be  beneficial  or  injariotui  to  the 
tilirty  mitliona  ef  people  who  were  solgect  to  the  Com- 
panj.  Bat  that  qtiestbn  cannot  be  said  to  hate  beat 
eren  serioosly  discnssed.  Burke,  who,  whedier  right 
or  wtoiig  in  ibe  eenckmom  to  which  he  came,  had  at 
least  the  merit  o£  lo^ng  at  the  aabject  in  the  right 
point  of  Tiew^  rainly  reminded  hit  heavevs  of  that 
miighiy  pcqmlation  whose  daBj  rice  might  depend  eA 
a  vote  of  the  Britiib  Pu&ment.  He  spoke,  wi&  even 
more  than  hk  wonted  power  of  thoo^it  and  langoage^ 
aibont  the  desolatien  of  R(AiilcaBdy  about  llie  spidiatioii 
of  Benares,  about  the  evil  policy  which  had  snAared 
the  tanks  of  the  Gamatic  to  go  to  rain  ;  but  he  could 
scaredy  obtain  a  hearing.  The  contendmg  parties,  to 
tJieir  shame  it  mnst  be  said,  would  listen  to  none  bat 
English  topics.  Out  of  doors  the  cry  against  the  min- 
istry was  almost  universal.  Towi|  and  oonntry  were 
united.  Oorporations  exclaimed  agutist  the  violation 
of  the  charter  of  Ihe  greatest  cofporatien  in  the  realm. 
Tories  and  democrats  joined  in  pronoanchigthe  pr^ 
posed  board  an  nnconstitutional  body.  It  was  to  con* 
slat  ci  Fox's  nommees^  The  eieet  of  his  bill  was  to 
give,  not  to  the  Grown,  bot  to  him  penonally,  whether 
in  office  or  in  opposition,  an  en<Mmoas  power,  a  patroi>- 
age  suffleient  to  ooonterbslance  the  patronage  of  the 
Treasmry  and  of  the  Adariral^,  and  to  decide  the 
elections  for  fikf  borooghs^  He  knew,  it  was  said, 
that  he  was  hatrfal  alike  to  King  and  people ;  and  he 
had  devised  a  {dan  which  would  make  bim  independent 
of  both.  Some.nicloiamed  Inm  Oromwdl,  and  some 
Oarlo  Khan.    Wilbeiforoe,  with  hk  nsoal  felicity  of 
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ezpreBsion,  and  with  yety  uniuaal  bitteni«8s  of  feeUugi 
described  the  scheme  as  the  geaoine  offipring  of  the 
coalitioii,  as  marked  with  the  features  of  both  its  par^ 
ents,  the  oormption  of  one  and  the  violence  of  the 
otheTb  In  spite  of  all  opp06iti<my  however,  the  bill 
was  supported  in  every  stage  by  great  majorities,  was 
rapidly  passed,  and  was  sent  up  to  the  Lords.  To  the 
genecal  astonisbment,  when  the  second  reading  was 
moved  in  the  Upper  HoQsei  the  opposition  proposed 
an  adjournment,  and  carried  it  fay  eightynwven  votes 
to  seventy^nine.  The  oanse  of  this  .stnuige  torn  of 
fortune  was  soon  known.  Pitt's  cousin,  £arl  Teoqple, 
had  been  in  the  xoyal  doset,  and  had  there  been  aor 
thodsed  to  Iet.it  be  known  that  His  M%|estf  wodd 
consider  all  who  voted  iat  the  bill  as  his  enemies*  Tiie 
ignominious  commission  was  performed ;  and  instantly 
a  troop  of  Lords  of  the  Bedcharoberi  of  Bishopa  who 
wished  to  be  tmaslatsd,  and  of  Sootch  peers  who 
wished  to  be  re-elected,  made  haste  to  change  sides. 
On*  a  lator  day,  th;  Lords  rejected  the  bilL  Fox  and 
North  were  immediately  directed  to  send  their  seab  to 
.the  palace  by  their  Under  Seeretaries ;  and  Pitt  was 
i^pointed  First  Xiozd  of  the  Treasury  and  Chaaoeller 
4i£  the  Exehequer. 

The  general  opinion  was,  that  there  would  be  an  ink- 
mediate  diisolution.  But  Pitt  wisely  determined  to 
give  the  public  feeling  tima  to  gather  strength.  On 
this  point  he.  diffibved  from  his  kinsman  TempAe.  The 
oonsequeaoe  was,  that  Temfln^t  who  had  been  appointed 
one  of  the  Secretaries  of  StatCi  resigned  his  office  forty- 
eight  hours  after  he  had  accepted  it,  and  thus  relieved 
the  new  government  from  a  gfeat  load  i^  unpopnlaiity ; 
for  all  men  of  sense  and  honomr,  however  strong  mi^t 
be  thdr  dislike  of  the  India  Bill,  disapproved  of  the 
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maimer  in  wUdi  that  Inll  had  been  thrown  out.  T«b- 
pie  carried  awbj  with  hint  the  scaadal  whieh  the  beat 
friends  of  the  nerw  gOTeniment  coald  not  bnt  lament* 
The  fiuaie  of  the  yoni^  prime  minister  {Hieserred  its 
whiteness.  He  could  deckxe  with  perfect  truth  tiiat, 
if  nneoDstitBtional  machinations  imd  been  employed,  he 
had  been  no  partjr  to  them* 

He  was,  howeyer,  surronnded  by  difficulties  and  dan- 
geiB.  In  the  Honae  of  Lord%  indeed,  he  had  a  majoi^ 
i^ ;  nor  oonld  any  orator  of  the  opposition  in  that  aa* 
aemfaljr  be  conndered  as  a  match  for  Thorlow,  who  was 
now  again  Chancellor,  or  for  Oamden,  who  cordiallj 
siq»ported  the  son  of  his  old  friend  Chsttham.  Bnt  is 
the  other  House  there  was  not  a  single  eminent  speaker 
among  the  official  men  who  sate  round  Pitt.  His  most 
naefiil  assistant  was  Dundas,  who,  though  he  had  not 
ekiqueiice,  had  sense,  knowledge,  readiness,  and  bold* 
nesa.  On  the  opposite  benches  was  a  powerful  najor^ 
ity,  led  by  Foz^  who  was  supported  by  Burke,  North, 
and  Sheridan.  The  heart  of  the  young  minister,  stout 
as  it  was,  almost  died  within  him.  He  could  not  once 
doee  his  eyes  on  the  night  which  followed  Temple's 
lengnatidii.  But,  whatever  his  internal  emotions  might 
be,  his  language  and  deportment  indicated  nothing  bat 
unoaaquerable  firmness  and  haughty  confidence  in  his 
own  powers.  His  contest  against  the  House  of  Oom- 
mona  lasted  tcoat  the  17th  of  Decembw,  1788,  to  the 
8th  of  March,  1784.  In  sixteen  divisions  the  oppo* 
sition  triumphed*  Again  and  again  the  King  was  re* 
quested  to  dismiss  has  ministers.  But  he  was  deter^ 
mined  to  go  to  G«imaiiy  rather  than  yidd*  Pitt's 
resolution  never  wa!irered.  The  cry  of  the  nation  in 
his  &vour  became  vehenient  and  almost  forious.  Ad- 
dresses assuring  him  of  puUie  support  came  up  daily 
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Srom  eyfffj  part  of  the  kingdom.  The  freedooi  of 
the  citj  of  London  wag  p»Mntod  to  him  in  a  gold 
box.  H^  went  in  state  to  xeceiYe  this  mark  of  dia- 
tinctiiM*  He  waa  aamptaooafy  fieasted  in  Gfooen' 
Hall  ]  and  th^  shopkoepeors  of  the  Strand  and  Sleet 
Stirtet  ittominated  thetr  houses  in  hit  honoor.  li^ese 
things  could  not  but  produce  an  e£fect  within  the  wads 
of  Parliament*  The  ranks  of  the  mBjonty  began  to 
waver ;  a  few  paased  oyer  to  the  enemy;  some  skulked 
away ;  wtny  were  for  capitnlating  whfle  it  was  still 
pofHsiUe  tp  capitnbte  with  the  honooxs  of  war.  Nego- 
tiatians  were  opened  with  the  view  of  firming  an  ad- 
mini9tratian  on  a  wide  basis;  but  they  had  scareely 
been  opened  when  they  were  dosed.  The  oj^Misition 
demanded,  aa  a  pvelimmary  artide  of  the  treaty,  that 
Pitt  diould  resign  the  Treasury;  and  with  this  demand 
Pitt  steadfiistly  lefosed  to  comply*  While  the  contest 
was  raging,  the  Clerksh^  of  the  Pells,  a  sineonre  jdaoe 
for  lift,  worth  three  thousand  a  year,  and  tenaUe  wiA 
a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  became  vacant. 
The  iqppointment  was  willi  the  Chanoellor  of  tha  Bx- 
cheq[n^r  3  nobody  doubted  thi^  he  would  appoint  him- 
self; and  nobody  could  have  Uamed  him  if  he  had 
doi9e  so:  for  soch  sinecure  offices  had  always  been 
defended  on  the  ground  that  they  enabled  a  ftw  men 
of  eminent  abilities  and  small  incomes  to  live  withoot 
any  profession^  and  to  devote  themsdves  to  the  service 
of  the  state.  Pitt,  in  ^te  of  the  lemonstraMees  of  Us 
friend?*  gave  the  Pells  to  his  fiAer's  dd  adherent, 
Cplonel  Barr^,  a  man  <Mstinguidied  Iv^  talent  and  efan 
qnwoe,  but  poor  and  afflicted  with  blindness.  By  this 
arrangement  a  pension  which  the  Rockingham  adoun- 
istration  had  granted  to  Banr^  was  saved  to  the  publie. 
Never  was  there  a  happiar  stroke  of  policy.     Abeat 


tcMlaes^  wan,  caqpeditiooty  iaiiffii,  bndgris,  iihaie  wifii 
•IwayB  be  room  &r  diipote.  TIm  poficj  whieh  it 
appharled.ly  half  the  natidii  may  becoBdevmed  by 
tha  odi^  hd£.  .But  peomuuy  dinnterestodneis  ^f^ery^ 
body  comprehends.  It  is  a  great  thixi^  fer  a  man  who 
Imb  only  dirae  hundred  a  year  to  be  able  to  ehow  that 
be  consiklens  dnree  thoonnd  a  year  as  mere  dirt  be> 
Death  his  feet^  when  compared  vriA  the  pnhlio  intereet 
aad  the  puUic  esteem^  Pitt  had  faia  reward*  No  mitiia^ 
tm  was  0v«r  more  lancaroiisly  Ubelled;  but,  e^en  wh«a 
he  was  kaown  to  \»  o^vwrwhdmed  with  debty  when  mil* 
Uons  wore  pamiiig  throng  his  handS)  when  ibe  weahik 
iest  magmttes  of  the  reahn  were  eolicitin^  htm  for  max* 
yriiatwi  and  garters^  his  bitterest  enemies  did  not  dMM 
to  aociee  km  of  touohmg  mihrprftil  gain% 

At  length  the  hard  fti^^t  fight  ended.  A  final  re- 
monrtrance,  drawn  up  by^  Bnrhe  with  adimrable  skill, 
was  carried  on  the  8th  of  March  by  a  single  v^yte  in  a 
IbU  House.  Had  the  experiment  been  repeated,  the 
sqipoiters  of  ihe  eoahtioii  wonld  probably  have  been  in 
a  mtnerity.  But  the  topplies  had  beenToted;  the 
If  ntiny  Bill  had  been  passed ;  and  the  PaHiament  was 
dissohred* 

The  popdiar  eonstitnent  bodies  all  ever  the  country 
weiiB  in  ge»eral  enthnsiaffdc  on  the  side  of  the  new 
government.  A  hundred  and  sixty  of  the  supporters 
(k  the  coalition  lost  thmr  seatfr.  The  First  -Lord  of  the 
Treasury  himself  oame  in  at  the  bead  of  tho  poll  tn 
the  Unlviersity  (^Cambridge.  IBs  young  fiiend,  Wil 
berforee,  was  elected  kmght  of  the  great  shire  of  York, 
in  opposition  to  the  whole  influence  of  the  Fitzwilliams, 
Cavendishes,  Dundases,  and  Sariles.  In  the  midst  of 
tuch  ttivunphs  fttt  completed  hiti  twenty-fifth  year. 
He  was  new  the  gpealeet  subfect  that  Eo^iand  had 
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Be«n  dtuong  mtiij  generaAions.  He  domiiieered  d»o» 
lutelj  over  tlie  cabtnet.  And  was  the  &yoiirite  at  onoe 
of  tt^  Sovereign,  of  the  Parliametit,  and  of  the  nadoiu 
Hk  fiitiierihAd  never  been  so  powerfbl,  n<«  Walpole^ 
nor  Mairlboroii^« 

This  narrative  has  now  reached  a  point,  beyond 
whi<^  a  full  histaiy  of  the  life  of  Pitt  woold  be  a  hit* 
tory  of.En^and,  or  rather  of  ibe  wliole  civilised  world; 
and  for  such  a  histoiy  tfaas  is  not  the  proper  place. 
Here  a  very  slight  sketdi  mnst  suffice ;  and  in  dnt 
sketch  (mminenoe  will  be  given  to  sadi  points  as  msy 
enaUe  a  reader  who  is  already  acquainted  with  the 
gimeral'  ooorse  of  events  to  form  a  just  notion  cf 
the  character  of  die  man  on  whom  so  much  depended. 

If  we  wish  to  arrive  at  a  ocNnreot  judgment  of  Pitt's 
mmts  and  defects,  we  must  ndver  forget  that  he  be- 
longed to  a  pecdiar  class  of  statesmen,  and  tbat  he 
must  be  tried  by  a  peculiatr  standard.  It  is  not  easy 
to  compare  him  fidrly  with  such  men  as  Ximenes 
and  Sully^  BicheUeu  and  Oxenstiem,  John  de  Witt  and 
Wpirren  Hastinin.  The  means  by  which  those  poU- 
ticiaas  govem^  great  communities  were  of  quite  a 
different  kind  from  those  which  Pitt  was  under  the 
necessity  of  employing.  Some  talents,  which  they 
never  had  any  oppc»rtunity  of  showing  that  they  po^* 
sessedt  were  develcq^ed  in  him  to  an  extraoidinaij 
degvee.  In  so^e  qualities,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
which  th^  owe  a  lai;ge  part  of  thehr  feme,  he  was 
decidedly  their  inferior.  They  transacted  busiiiess  ki 
their,  closets,  or  at  boards  where  a  few  confidential  ; 
councillors  sate.  It  was  his  lot  to  be  bom  in  an  age  \ 
and  in  a  country  in  which  parliamentary  government 
was  completely  estaUished ;  his  whole  training  firom 
in&nqr  was  such  as  fitted  him  to  bear  a  part  in  par* 
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Iiamentaiy  goYernment ;  and,  from  the  prime  of  Yob 
manhood  to  his  death,  all  the  ppw-ers  of  his  yigoroo^ 
mind  Mrere  almost  constantly  exerted  jn  the  work  of 
parliamentary  goyernment..  He  acoordingly  became 
the  greatest  master  of  the  whole  art  of  parHam^itaiy 
goTemment  that  has  ever  esdsted^  a  greater  than  Moik- 
tague  or  Walpole,  a  greater  than  hia  &ther  Chatham 
or  his  rival  Fox,  a. greater  than  either  of  his  iUustriinia 
successors  Canning  and  Peel. 

Parliamentary  government,  like  evejy  other  coatri* 
vance  of  man,  has  its  advantages  and  its.  disadvantages* 
On  the  advantages  there  is  no  need  to  dilate*  The 
liistoiy  of  England  daring,  the  hundred,  and  seventy 
years  which  have  elapsed  ainc^  the  House  of  Comiaona 
became  the  most  powerfiil  body  in  the  state,  her  im- 
mense and  still  growing  prosperity,  jher  fifeedom,  ber 
tranquillity,  her  greatness  in  arts,  in  aciencea,  and  in 
arms,  her  maritime  ascendency,  the  marvels  of  her 
public  credit,  her  American,  her  Airican,  her  Anstrsr 
lian,  her  Asiatic  empires,  sufficiently  prove  the  excel- 
lence of  her  institutions.  But  those  institutions,  though 
excellent,  are  assuredly  not  perfect*  Parliamentavy 
government  is  government  by  speaking*  In  such 
a  govemm^t,  the  power  of  speaking  is  th$  most 
highly  prized  of  all  the  qualities  which  a  politician 
can  possess ;  and  that  power  may  exist,  in  the  highest 
degree,  witfioat  judgment,  without  fortitude,  without 
skill  in  reading  the  characters  of  men  or  the  signs  oi 
the  times,  without  any  knowledge  of  the  prindplea 
of  legislation  or  of  political  economy,  and  without  any 
skill  in  diplomacy  or  in  the  administiation  of  war.  Nay, 
it  may  well  happen  that  those  very  intellectual  qualities 
which  give  a  peculiar  charm  to  die  speeches  of  a  pub** 
lie  man  may  be  incompatible  with  the  qualities  which. 
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would  fit  him  to  meet  a  pressing  emergeiicy  widi 
proii4>titude  and  firmness.  It  was  thus  with  Chailes 
Townshend*  It  was  thus  with  Windham.  It  was  a 
privilege  to  listen  to  those  accomplished  and  ingenioos 
ontovs.  But  in  a  perilous  crisis  they  would  have 
been  found  fiir  inferior  in  all  the  qualities  of  mien 
to  such  a  man  as  Oliyer  CwMBwdl,  who  talked  non- 
sense, or  as  William  the  Silent,  who  did  not  talk  at 
all.  When  parliamentary  gOT^imient  is  established,  a 
Charles  Townshend  or  a  Windham  will  almost  always 
exercise  much  greater  ii^neaoe  than  snch  men  as 
tho  great  Protector  of  England,  or  as  the  fimndei 
of  the  Baitavian  oommonwealth.  In  such  a  goyern- 
meat,  parliamentary  talent,  though  quite  distinct  fitnn 
the  talents  of  a  good  executive  or  jodidal  officer, 
win  be  a  chief  qualification  for  executive  and  judicial 
office.  From  the  Book  of  Dignities  a  curious  list 
might  be  made  out  of  Chancellors  ignorant  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  equi(y,^lDftd^  First  Lords  of  the  Admiralty 
ignorant  of  the  prinoi^^9>-^  navigation,  of  Colonial 
ministers  who  co«ld  not  x^p^gftt  the  names  of  the 
Colonies,  of  Lords  of  the  Treasuiytl^  did  not  know 
the  difference  between  fimded  and  ui^iid^^  debt,  and 
of  Secretaries  of  the  IncKa  Board  who  did  ^N^t  know 
whether  the  MiJirattas  were  Mahometans  or  Hw<><^ 
On  these  grounds,  some  persons,  incapable  of  £ 
more  than  one  side  of  a  question,  have  pronouns 
parliamentary  government  a  positive  evil,  and  have 
maiptained  ^at  the  achninistration  would  be  greatly 
improved  if  the  pow^,  now  ^c^t^ised  by  a  large  a»- 
aembly,  were  tvahsferred  to  a  smgle  person.  Men  of 
sense  will  probably  think  the  remedy  very  much  worse 
than  the  disease,  and  will  be  of  opinion  that  there 
would  be  sm^U  gain  in  exchanging  Chades  Towns* 
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bend  and  Windham  far  the  Prinee  of  the  Peaee,  oar 
the  poor  slave  and  dog  Steenie. 

Pitt  was  emphatically  the  man  of  parliamentary 
goyemment,  the  type  of  his  class,  the  minion,  the  child, 
the  spoiled  child,  of  the  House  o£  Commons.  For  the 
House  of  Commons  he  had  a  hereditaiy,  an  infantine 
love.  Through  his  whole  boyhood,  the  Honse  of  Cotot 
mens  was  never  oat  of  his  tbonghts,  or  out  of  the 
thoughts  of  hifi  instructors.  Reciting  at  bis  fiUherls 
knee,  reading  Thucydides  and  Cicero  into  English, 
analysing  the  great  Attic  speeches  on  the  Embassy  and 
on  the  Crown,  he  was  constantly  in  training  for  the 
conflicts  of  the  House  of  Commons.  He  was  a  dis- 
tinguished member  of  the  House  of  Commons  at 
twenty«one.  The  ability  which  he  had  displayed  in 
the  House  of  Commons  made  him  the  most  powerfiii 
subject  in  Europe  before  he  was  twenty-^five*  It  would 
have  been  happy  for  hia«elf  and  for  hk  ootmtiy  if  W. 
elevation  had  been  deferred.  Eight  or  t^i  years,  dur- 
ing which  he  would  have  had  leisure  aud  opportunity 
for  reading  and  reflectiout  fbr  foreign  travel,  for  social 
intercourse  and  firee  exchange  of  tbeught  on  equal 
terms  with  a  great  variety  of  compani^ifl,  would  have 
supplied  what,  without  any  fiiult  on  his  part»  was  want* 
ing,  to  his  powerful  inteQecL  He  had  all  the  knowl* 
edge  that  he  could  be  expected  to  have ;  that  is  to  say, 
aU  the  knowledge  that  a  man  can  aequirewhile  he  is  a 
student  at  Cambridge,  and  aH  the  knowledge  that  a 
man  can  acquire  when  he  is  First  Iiooed  of  the  Tieasr* 
ury  and  Chanoellor  of  the  Eicehequen  Bi^  the  stock 
of  general  information  whi^h  he  broughk  from  college, 
extraordinary  for  a  boy,  was  fiir  inferior  to  what  Fox 
possessed^  and  beggarly  when  compared  with  the 
massy,  the  splendid,  the  various  treaamres  hud  up  in  the 
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large  mitid  of  Burke.  After  Pitt  became  minister,  he 
had  no  leisure  to  learn  more  than  was  necessary  for  the 
purposes  of  the  day  which  was  passing  over  him. 
What  was  necessary  fer  those  purposes  such  a  man 
could  learn  with  little  difficulty.  He  was  surrounded 
by  experienced  and  able  public  servants.  He  could  at 
any  moment  command  their  best  assistance.  From 
the  stores  which  they  produced  his  vigorous  mind  rap- 
idly collected  the  materials  for  a  good  parliamentary 
case :  and  that  was  enough.  Legislation  and  adminis- 
tration were  with  him  secondary  matters.  To  the 
work  of  framing  statutes,  of  negotiating  treaties,  of 
organising  fleets  and  armies,  of  sending  forth  expedi- 
tions, he  gave  only  the  leavings  of  his  time  and  the 
dregs  of  his  fine  intellect.  The  strength  and  sap  of 
his  mind  were  all  drawn  in  a  difierent  direction.  It 
was  when  the  House  of  Ootnmons  was  to  be  convinced 
and  persuaded  that  he  put  forth  all  his  powers. 

Of  those  powers  we  must  form  our  estimate  chiefly 
from  tradition ;  for  of  all  the  eminent  speakers  of  the 
last  age  Pitt  has  sufiered  most  from  the  reporters. 
Even  white  he  was  still  living,  critics  remarked  that  his 
eloquence  could  not  be  preserved,  that  he  must  be 
heard  to  be  appreciated.  They  more  than  once  applied 
to  him  tiie  sentence  in  which  Tacitus  describes  the  &te 
of  a  senator  whose  rhetoric  was  admired  in  the  Au- 
gustan age :  ^*  Haterii  canorum  illud  et  profluens  cum 
ipso  simul  exstinctum  est."  There  is,  however,  abun- 
dant evidence  that  nature  had  bestowed  on  Pitt  the 
talents  of  a  great  orator ;  and  those  talents  had  been 
devel<q>ed  in  a  very  peculiar  manner,  first  by  his  edu- 
cation, and  secondly  by  the  high  official  position  to 
which  he  rose  early,  and  in  which  he  passed  the  greater 
part  of  his  public  life. 
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At  lus  fiiBt  appearance  in  Parfiamefnt  lie  showed 
himself  superior  to  all  his  contempcMraries  in  command 
of  language.  He  could  poor  forth  a  long  sncoession 
of  round  and  stately  periods,  without  premeditation, 
without  ever  pausing  for  a  word,  without  erer  repeat* 
ing  a  word,  in  a  voice  of  silver  clearness,  and  with  a 
pronttnciati<m  so  articulate  that  not  a  letter  was  slurred 
over*  He  had  less  amplitude  of  mind  and  less  rich- 
ness of  imagination  than  Burke,  less  ingenuity  than 
Windham,  less  wit  than  Sheridan,  less  perfect  mastery 
of  dialectical  fence,  and  less  of  that  h%hest  sort  of  elo- 
quence which  consists  of  reason  and  passion  fused  to^ 
gether,  than  Fox.  Tet  the  almost  xmanimous  judg- 
ment of  those  who  were  in  the  habit  of  listemng  to 
that  remarkable  race  of  men  placed  Pitt,  as  a  speaker, 
above  Burke,  above  Windham,  above  Sheridan,  and 
not  below  Fox.  His  declamation  was  cc^tous,  pol- 
ished, and  splendid.  In  power  of  sarcasm  he  was 
probably  not  surpassed  by  any  speaker,  ancient  or 
modem ;  and  of  iJiis  formidable  weapon  he  made  mer- 
ciless use.  In  two  parts  of  the  oratorical  art  which 
are  of  the  highest  value  to  a  minister  of  state  he  was 
singularly  expert.  No  man  knew  better  how  to  be 
luminous  or  how  to  be  obscure.  When  he  wished  to 
be  understood,  he  never  fidled  to  make  himself  under- 
stood. He  could  with  ease  present  to  his  audience, 
not  perhaps  an  exact  or  profound,  but  a  clear,  popular, 
and  plausible  view  of  liie  most  extensive  and  compli- 
cated subject.  Nothing  was  out  of  place;  nothing 
was  forgotten ;  minute  details,  dateSf  sums  of  money, 
were  all  faithfully  preserved  in  his  memory.  Even  in- 
tricate questions  of  finance,  when  expliuned  by  him, 
seemed  dear  to  the  plainest  man  among  his  hearers. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  he  did  not  wish  to  be  explicit, 
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'^and  no  man  who  is  at  Iha  bead  of  affiura  always 
wishes  to  be  explicit,-— he  had  a  marydlova  powM:  of 
saying  nothing  in  language  which  left  on  his  andience 
the  impressioa  that  he  h^  said  a  great  deal.  He  was 
at  once  the  only  man  who  oould  open  a  budget  witl^- 
out  notes,  and  the  only  man  who,  as  Windham  said, 
conld  speak  that  most  elaborately  evasive  and  unmean- 
ing of  human  compositions,  a  King's  i^eed^  without 
premeditation. 

The  effect  of  oratory  will  always  to  a  great  extent 
depend  on  the  chanK^ter  of  the  orator.  There  perhaps 
never  were  two  speakers  whose  elo<|aence  had  more  of 
what  may  be  called  the  race,  mere  of  the  flavour  im- 
parted by  moral  qoalities,.  than  Fo¥  and  Pit^  The 
speeches  of  Fox  owe  a  gceai  part  of  their  dhann  to 
that  warmth  and  softness  of  heart,  that  sympathy  with 
human  sufferingi  that  admiration  for  everything  great 
and  beautifiil,  and. that  hatred  of  eruel^  and  i^^oa* 
tice,  which  interest  and  delight  us  even  in  the  most 
defective  reports.  N<x  person^  on  the  other  hand,  could 
hear  Pitt  without  perceiving  him  to  be  a  jman  of  high, 
intrepid,  and  commanding  spirit,  proudly  conscious  of 
his  owi>  rectitude  and  of  his  own  intellectual  superior- 
ity, incapable  of  tl^  low  vices  of  fea^  and  envy,  but 
too  prone  to  feel  and  to  show  disdain*  Pride^  indeed, 
pervaded  the  whole  man,  was  written  in  the  harsh, 
rigid  lines  of  his  fiu^  was  marked  by  the  way  in  which 
l^e  walked,  in  which  he  sate,  in  which  he  stood,  and, 
above  all,,  in  which  he  bowed.  Such  pride,  of  course, 
inflicted  many  wounds.  It  may  confident]^  be  affirmed 
that  the^e  cannot  be  found,  in  all  the  ten.  thousand  in- 
vectives written  against  Fox,,  a  word  indicating  that 
his  demeanour  had  ever  made  a  single  personal  enemy. 
On  the  other  hand,  several  me^  of  i^ote  who.  had  besB 
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pffftial  to  Pittt  m^  who  to  the  last  cantianed  to  ap- 
prove his  paUk  oonduct  and  to  support  his  adminis- 
tratioQ)  Ctimberlaiid,  for  oxaraple,  Boawidl,  and  Mat>- 
Ihias,  yr^re  so  mw^h  irritated  bj  the  contempt  with 
which  he  treated  them,  that  thej  cotnphiined  in  print 
of  their  wrongs.  But  his  pride,  thoogfa  it  made  him 
bitterlj  disliked  hj  indiyidiuilsi»  ins|»red  the  great  body 
of  his  lowers  in  Parliament  and  thronghont  the 
ooniitry  with  respect  and  eonfidence.  They  took  him 
at  his  own  yalmUion*  They  saw  that  his  selfiesteem 
was  QOt  that  of  an  ^patart,  who  was  drank  with  good 
Iwsk  and  with  applause,  and  who,  if  fortune  turned, 
wonld  sink  ftom  arrogance  into  abject  humility.  It 
was  that  of  the  magoanimoiis  man  so  £nely  described 
by  Aristotle  in  th<9  £thics,  of  the  man  who  thinks  him- 
.df  worthy  of  great  thi>.gB,  being  »  t»th  wordiy.  It 
qprang  from  a  eonsoiousneas  of  great  powers  and  great 
Tirtaes,  and  was  never  so  oon^ieooosly  displayed  as  in 
the  midst  <^  diffionltiea  and  dangers  whieh  wonld  have 
unnerved  and  bowed  down  any  ordinary  mind.  It  was 
closely  ccmneeted,  too,  with  ao  ambition  which  had  no 
mixture  of  low  cupidity.  There  was  something  noble 
in  the  cynical  disdain  with  which  the  mighty  minister 
scattered  riches  and  titles  to  right,  and  left  among  those 
who  vahed  them,  while  he  spurned  them  out  of  his 
own  way.  Poor  himself,  he  was  surrounded  by  friends 
on  whom  he  had  bestowed  three  thousand,  six  thoi»- 
sand,  ten  thousand  a  year.  Plain  Mister  himself,  he 
had  made  more  lords  than  any  three  ministers  that  had 
preceded  him.  The  garter,  for  which  the  first  dukes 
in  the  kingdom  were  eo«tending,  waa  repeatedly  o^ 
fored  to  him,  and  offered  in  vain. 

The  correctness  of  hi?  private  life  added  much  to  the 
of  his  puUic  eharaot«r.    In  the  relations  of  son, 
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biotker,  uncle,  master,  friend,  biA  conduct  was  exen^ 
plarj.  In  the  small  circle  of  his  intimate  assodatesi 
he  was  amUUe,  afB^onale,  even  f^ktyfiil.  They  loted 
him  sincerdy;  they  regretted  him  long;  and  Aey 
would  hardly  admit  diat  he  who  was  so  kind  and 
gentle  with  them  could  be  stem  and  haughty  with 
others.  He  indulged,  indeed,  somewhat  too  fi^dy  in 
wine,  which  he  had  early  been  directed  to  take  as  a 
medicine,  and  whidi  use  had  made  a  necessary  of  life 
to  him«  But  it  was  Tsry  seldom  Aat  any  indicalkm 
of  undue  excess  could  be  detected  m  his  tomes  or  ge»- 
tures;  and,  in  truth,  two  bottles  of  port  were  litde 
more  to  him  than  two  dishes  of  tea.  He  had,  when 
he  was  first  introduced  into  the  clubs  of  Saint  James's 
Street,  shown  a  strong  taste  for  play ;  b«t  he  had  the 
prudence  and  the  resohriion  to  stop  before  this  taste 
had  acquired  the  strength  of  habit  From  the  pasrion 
which  generally  exwcises  the  most  lyrannical  dominion 
over  the  young  he  possessed  an  immunity,  whidi  « 
probably  to  be  ascribed  partly  to  his  temperament  and 
partly  to  his  situation.  His  constitution  was  feeble ;  he 
was  very  shy ;  and  he  was  very  busy.  The  strictness 
of  his  morals  furnished  such  buffoons  as  Peter  Pindar 
and  Captain  Morris  with  an  inexhaustible  theme  for 
merrim^it  of  no  very  delieato  kind.  But  the  great 
body  of  the  middle  class  of  Englishmen  could  not  see 
the  joke%  They  warmly  pMsed  the  young  statesman 
for  commanding,  his  passions,  and  for  covering  his  frail- 
ties, if  he  had  frailties,  with  decorous  obscurity,  and 
would  have  been  very  far  indeed  from  thinking  bettor 
of  him  if  h^  had  vindicated  himself  from  the  taunts  of 
his  enemies  by  taking  under  his  protection  a  Kan«y 
Parsons  or  a  Marianne  Clark; 
No  part  of  the  immense  popuIaTity  which  Pitt  l<mg 
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enjoyed  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  eulogies  of  irits  and 
poets.  It  niiglit  have  been  natandly  eoqpected  that  a 
man  of  genius,  of  learning,  of  taste,  an  orator  whose 
diction  was  often  oompared  to  that  of  Tolly^  the  r^re- 
sentatiye,  too,  of  a  great  onivBrn^,  would  have  taken 
a  pecnliar  pleasnie  in  befriending  eminent  writers,  to 
wliat4^T«r  political  party  ikey  might  have  belonged. 
The  loFe  of  literatore  had  indoced  Augustas  to  heap 
bepudfits  on  Fompdans^  Somers  to  be  the  protector  of 
DO^iurocstHadey  to  make  the  ibrtones  of  Whigs.  But 
it  coold  not  more  Pitt  to  shew  any  &Toor  even  to  Pitt- 
ites* He  was  doubtless  right  in  thinking  that,  in  gen- 
eialy  poetry,  history  and  philosophy  ought  to  be  suffered, 
lika  calico  and  outlery,  to  fiad  their  Tpmper  price  in  the 
nuurkety  and  that  to  teach  men  ^  letters  to  look  habit- 
ually to  the  state  for  their  recompense  is  bad  for  the 
state  and  bad  for  letters.  Assuredly  nothing  can  be 
more  absurd  or  misdiiefvous  than  to  waste  the  publie 
money  in  bounties  for  the  pnrpoee  of  inducing  pec^le 
who  ou^it  to  be  wei^nng  out  grocoy  or  measuring 
out  dxapery  to  write  bad  or  middiiag  books.  But, 
though  the  sound  rule  is  that  anthors  should  be  left 
to  be  remunerated  by  their  readers,  there  wiB,  in  every 
gMieration,  be  a  fow  exceptiotts  to  this  rale.  To  distan- 
gnish  these  special  .cases  firom  the  mass  is  an  emjdoy- 
ment  well  worthy  of  the  focnities  of  a  great  and 
aoG<»nplished  ruler ;  and  Pitt  would  assuredly  have 
had  tittle,  difficulty  in  'findii^  suoh  cases.  While  he 
was  in  power,- the  goeatest  jAildogist  of  the  age,  his 
own  QMitempovary  at  Oambridgei,  was  reduced  to  earn 
a  lireUiood  by  die  lowest  literary  drudgery,  and  to 
spend  in,  writiog  squibs  for  the  Mormnff  Okmmide 
years  to  which  we  m^t  have  owed  an  all  but  pep> 
foot  test  of  the  wliole  tragic  and  comic  -ihrama  of 
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Atbeiuk     1^  graatert  Iiistoriaa  of  the  iige«  fbroed  hf 
poverty  to  kfkve  his  country,  oompleted  his  immortal 
work  on  the  thones  of  liahe  Lemw.     The  poUlical 
beterodoKy  of  Porson,  aad  die  inligioiu  hetooiosy  of 
Oibboo,  may  perhaps  be  pleaded  in  defence  of  the 
minister  by  whom  these  emiseDt  men  were  negleeted. 
But  there  were  other  cases  in  which  no  sneh  eausoM 
ooold  be  set  op.    Scarcely  had  Pitt  obtsined  possession 
of  unbounded  power  whoa  an  aged  writer  of  the  h^b- 
est  eminence,  who  had  made  yery  Iktle  by  his  writiB^ 
and  who  was  stnktng  into  the  graTo  o»ier  a  load  sf 
infirmities  and  sorrows,  wanted  five  or  six  hundrsd 
ponnds  to  enable  him,  doling  the  winter  or  two  which 
miight  still  remain  to  him^  to  draw  his  breath  mece 
easUy  in  the  sofk  (dimate  of  Italy.    Not  a  fiuthing  was 
to  be  obtained ;  and  befere  Christmas  the  author  of 
the  English  Dictionsry  end  u£  the  Lives  of  the  Poeli 
had  gasped  his  last  in  the  river  ftig  and  coal  sbkAqo  of 
Fleet  Street*     A  few  months  after  the  death  of  Johi^ 
son  appeared  the  Task,  incmnparably  the  best  poem 
that  any  Kngltshman  then  living  had  produced — a 
poem,  too,  which  could  hardly  fell  to  excite  in  a  well 
constituted  mind  a  feelii^  of  esteem  and  ooa^Mssion  for 
the  poet,  a  man  of  genius  and  virtue,  whose  means 
were  scanty,  and  whom  Ae  most  cruel  of  di  tbe  ca* 
lamities  incident  to  hmnaniiy  had  made  incapable  of 
suppordng  himself  by  vigdroos  and  sustained  ezertion« 
Nowhere  had  Chathaii|i  been  praised  with  more  enthn* 
siasm,  or  in  verse  more  worthy  of  the  subject,  thiian  in 
the  Task.     The  son  of  Chatham,  however,  ooiitented 
himself  with  reading  and  admiring  the  book,  and  left 
the  author  to  starve.     The  pensioii  which,'long  after, 
enabled  poor  Cowper  to  dose  his  melancholy  life,  un- 
molested by  dnns  and  bailiffl^  was  obtained  fer  him  by 
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lie  stu^nuoiw  kindnesB  of  Lord  Spencer.  What  a 
oontiast  betweea  tbe  waj  in  which  Pitt  acted  towards 
JolmscHi  and  the  way  io  whidi  Lord  Grey  acted  tow* 
ards  fak  political  eocaiy  Scott,  whea  Scott,  worn  out 
by  niisfartiine  and  diaaase,  was  adyised  to  tiy  the  effect 
of  the  Italian  air  I  What  a  contrast  between  the  way 
in  which  Htt  acted  towards' Cowper  and  the  way  in 
wUch  Burke,  a  pocnr  man  and  oat  of  plaoe,  acted  tow* 
ards  Crabbel  Sven  Ikmdas^  who  made  no  preten- 
skms  to  literary  taste,  snd  was  content  to  be  considered 
as  a  hard-»headed  and  somewhat  coarse  man  of  bnsineal, 
was,  when  compared  with  his  ekqneiit  and  dassicaUy 
educated  fiiend,  a  Msdoenas  or  a  Leo.  Dnndas  made 
Bnms  an  exciseman,  with  seventy  pounds  a  year ;  and 
this  was  more  than  Pitt,  daring  his  long  tenure  of 
power,  did  fer  the  encouragement  of  lettera.  Even 
diose  who  may  think  that  it  is,  in  general^  im>  part 
of  the  doty  of  a  genrenunent  to  reward  literary  merit 
will  hardly  deny  that  a  gorremment,  wUch  has  much 
kicrative  church  prefarment  in  its  gift,  is  bound,  in  di^ 
tribntiiig  that  preferment,  not  t»  overlook  divines  whose 
writings  have  rendered  great  service  to  the  cause  of 
religion.  But  it  seems  never  to  have  ocourred  to  Pitt 
tlmt  be  lay  under  any  such  obligiition.  All  the  theo« 
Ic^^ical  worka  of  all  the  numefous  bishops  whcun  he 
made  and  translated  are  not,  when  put  together,  worth 
fi^  pages  of  the  HorsB  Paulines,  of  the  Katnrat  The- 
otocnT)  or  of  the  View  of  the  £vid«aoes  of  Christtanity* 
But  on  Paley  the  aU-powerful  miimhftr  never  bestowed 
the  smallest  benefice.  Artists  Pitt  treated  as  coo- 
temptnonsly  as  writers.  For  painting  he  did  simply 
nolUng.  Scnlpfers,  who  had  been  selected  to  execute 
monuments  voted  by  Parliammt,  had  to  haunt  the 
■Bto'chambera  of  the  Tteasury  during  nanny  yesra  b^ 
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fbio  thej  could  obtain  a  fartluiig  from  him*  One  of 
them,  after  vainly  soliciting  the  minister  tor  payment 
dnrmg  fourteen  years,  had  the  courage  to  present  a 
memoriid  to  the  King^  and  thua  obtained  tardy  and  un» 
graciona  justioe.  Architects  it  was  absolutely  neceasaiy 
to  employ ;  and  the  worst  that  could  be  found  seem  to 
have  been  employed.  Not  a  single  fine  public  building 
of  any  kind  or  in  any  style  was  erected  during  his  long 
adminktration*  It  may  be  confid^dtly  affirmed  that 
no  ruler  whose  abilities  and  attainments  would  bear 
any  comparison  with  his  has  ever  shown  saeh  cold  dis* 
dain  for  what  is  excellent  in  arts  and  letters. 

His  first  administration  lasted  seventeen  years. 
That  loi^  period  is  divided  by  a  strongly  marked  line 
into  two  ahnost  exacdy  equal  parts.  The  first  part 
ended  and  the  second  began  in  the  autumn  of  1792. 
Throughout  both  parts  Pitt  displayed  in  the  hi^iest 
degnee  the  talents  of  a  parliamentary  leader.  During 
the  first  part  he  was  a  fortunate  and,  in  many  respects, 
a  skilfol  administmtor.  With  die  difficulties  whidi  he 
had  to  encounter  during  the  seoond  part,  he  was  alto- 
gether incapable  of  contending :  but  his  eloquence  and 
his  perfect  mastery  of  the  tactics  of  the  House  of 
Commons  concealed  his  incapaeily  firora  the  multitude. 

The  eight  years  which  followed  the  general  eleotion 
of  1784  were  as  tranquil  and  prosperous  as  any  eight 
years  in  the  whole  history  of  Enghuid.  Neighbouring 
nations  which  had  lately  been  in  arms  against  her,  and 
which  had  fiaittered  themselves  that,  in  losing  her 
American  colonies,  she  had  lost  a  chief  source  of  her 
wealth  and  of  h^  power,  saw,  with  wonder  and  vexa- 
tion, that  she  was  more  wealdiy  and  more  powerful 
than  ever«  Her  trade  inoreased.  Her  mantEfiustaras 
flourished.     Her  exchequer  was  fiill  to  ovetflowng. 
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y&rj  idle  apprehensions  were  generally  entertained, 
diat  the  public  debt,  thongh  maeh  less  than  a  iiiird  of 
die  debt  which  we  now  bear  with  ease,  would  be  fonnd 
too  heavy  for  the  strength  of  the  nation.  Those  ap 
pvehensions  might  not  perhaps  have  been  easily  quieted 
by  reason.  Bnt  Pitt  quieted  them  by  a  juggle.  He 
0O3ceeded  in  persuading  first  himself,  and  then  the 
whole  nation,  his  opponents  included,  that  a  new  sink- 
ing fund,  which,  so  &r  as  it  differed  from  former  ink- 
ing firnds,  differed  for  the  worse,  would,  by  virtue  of 
some  mysterious  power  of  pix>pagation  belonging  to 
money,  put  into  the  pocket  of  the  public  creditor  great 
sums  not  taken  out  of  the  pocket  of  the  tax-payer. 
The  country,  terrified  by  a  danger  which  was  no  dan- 
ger, hailed  with  delight  and  boundless  confidence  a 
remedy  which  was  no  remedy.  Tlie  minister  was 
almost  universally  extolled  as  the  greatest  of  financiers. 
Meanwhile  both  the  branches  of  the  House  of  Bom^ 
bon  found  that  England  was  as  formidable  an  antago- 
nist as  she  had  ever  been.  France  had  formed  a  plan 
for  reducing  Holland  to  vassalage.  But  England  in- 
terposed; and  France  receded.  Spain  interrupted  by 
violence  the  trade  of  our  merchants  with  the  regions 
near  the  Oregon.  But  England  armed ;  and  Spain 
receded.  Within  the  island  there  was  profound  tran- 
quillity. The  King  was,  for  the  first  time,  popular. 
During  the  tweiity-three  years  which  had  followed  his 
accession  he  had  not  been  loved  by  his  subjects.  His 
dximestic  virtues  were  acknowledged.  But  it  was  gen- 
erally thought  that  the  good  qualities  by  which  he 
was  distinguished  in  private  Ufo  were  wanting  to  his 
[K^itical  character.  As  a  Sovereign,  he  was  resentful, 
unforgiving,  stubborn,  cunning.  Under  his  rule  the 
toontry  had  sustained  cruel  disgraces  and  disasters; 
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and  every  one  of  those  disgraoes  and  disasters  was  iov 
pnted  to  his  strong  antipathies^  and  to  his  perverw 
obstinacy  in  the  wrong.  One  statesman  after  another 
complained  that  he  had  been  induced  by  royal  caresses^ 
entreaties,  and  promises,  to  undertake  the  direcdon  of 
affitirs  at  a  difficult  conjuncture,  and  that,  as  soon  as 
he  had,  not  without  sullying  his  fiune  and  alienating 
his  best  friends,  served  the  turn  for  which  he  was 
wanted,  his  ungrateful  master  begem  to  intrigue  against 
him,  and  to  canvass  against  him.  Grenville,  Rocking 
ham,  Chatham,  men  of  widely  different  characters, 
but  all  three  upright  and  high-spirited,  agreed  in  think* 
ing  that  the  Prince  under  whom  thef  had  successively 
held  the  hi^est  place  in  the  government  was  one  of 
the  most  insincere  of  mankind.  His  confidence  was 
reposed,  they  said,  not  in  those  known  and  responsiUe 
counsellors  to  whom  he  had  delivered  the  seak  of  of- 
fice, but  in  secret  advisers  who  stole  up  the  back  stairs 
into  his  closet.  In  Parliament,  his  ministers,  whiks 
defending  themselves  against  the  attacks  of  the  oppo- 
sition in  firont,  were  perpetually,  at  his  instigation, 
assailed  on  the  flank  or  in  the  rear  by  a  vile  band  of 
mercenaries  who  called  themselves  his  firiends.  These 
men  constantly,  while  in  possession  of  lucrative  phices 
in  his  service,  spoke  and  voted  agginst  bills  which  he 
had  authorised  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  or  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  bring  in.  But  from  the  day  on 
which  Pitt  was  placed  at  the  head  of  affidrs  th&re  was 
an  end  of  secret  influence.  His  haughty  and  aspiring 
spirit  was  not  to  be  satisfied  with  the  mere  show  of 
power.  Any  attempt  to  undermine  him  at  Court,  any 
mutinous  movement  among  his  followers  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  was  certain  to  be  at  once  put  down.  He 
had  only  to  tender  his  resignaticm  ;  and  he  eould 
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tate  his  own  terms.  For  he,  and  he  alone,  stood  be* 
tween  the  King  and  the  Coalition.  He  was  therefore 
little  less  than  Mayor  of  the  Palace.  The  nation 
loudly  applauded  the  King  for  having  the  wisdom  to 
repose  entire  confidence  in  so  excellent  a  minister. 
Hia  Majesty's  private  virtues  now  began  to  produce 
their  full  effect.  He  was  generally  regarded  as  the 
model  of  a  respectable  country  gentleman,  honest, 
good-natured,  sober,  religious.  He  rose  early;  he 
dined  temperately :  he  was  strictly  faithftil  to  his  wife: 
he  never  missed  church;  and  at  church  he  never 
missed  a  response^.  His  people  heartily  prayed  that  he 
might  long  reign  over  them ;  and  they  prayed  the  more 
heartily  because  his  virtues  were  set  off  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage by  the  vices  and  foUies  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
who  lived  in  close  intimacy  with  the  chiefs  q£  the  op- 
position. 

How  strong  this  feeling  was  in  the  public  mind  ap- 
peared signally  on  one  great  occasion.  In  the  autumn 
of  1788  the  King  became  insane.  The  opposition, 
eager  for  o£Bce,  committed  the  great  indiscretion  of 
asserting  that  the  heir  apparent  had,  by  the  fundar 
mental  laws  of  England,  a  right  to  be  Regent  with  the 
iuU  powers  of  royalty.  Pitt,  on  the  other  hand,  main- 
tained it  to  be  the  constitutional  doctrine  that,  when 
a  Sovereign  is,  by  reason  of  infancy,  disease,  or  ab- 
sence, incapable  of  exercising  the  regal  functions,  it 
belongs  to  the  estates  of  the  realm  to  determine  who 
shall  be  the  vicegerent,  and  with  what  portion  of  the 
executive  authority  such  vicegerent  shall  be  entrusted. 
A  long  and  violent  contest  followed,  in  which  Pitt  was 
supported  by  the  great  body  of  the  pe<^e  with  as 
Oiuch  enthusiasm  as  during  the  first  months  of  his  ad- 
ministration.    Tories  with  one  voice  applauded  him 
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fbr  defending  the  sick-bed  of  a  yirtaous  and  unliappy 
Sovereign  against  a  disloyal  faction  and  an  nndntifU 
son.  Not  a  few  Whigs  applauded  him  for  asserting 
the  authority  of  Parliaments  and  the  principles  of  the 
Revohition,  in  opposition  to  a  doctrine  which  seemed 
to  have  too  much  affinity  with  the  servile  theory  of 
indefeasible  hereditary  right.  The  middle  class,  al- 
ways zealous  on  the  side  of  decency  and  the  domestic 
virtues,  looked  forward  with  dismay  to  a  reign  resem- 
bling that  of  Charles  II.  The  palace,  which  had  now 
been,  during  thhrty  years,  the  pattern  of  an  English 
home,  would  be  a  public  nuisance,  -a  school  of  profl»- 
gacy.  To  the  good  King's  repast  of  mutton  and  lem- 
onade, despatched  at  three  o^clock,  would  succeed 
midnight  banquets,  from  which  the  guests  would  be 
carried  home  speechless.  To  the  backgammon  board 
at  which  the  good  King  played  for  »  little  silver  with 
his  equerries,  would  succeed  &ro  tables  from  which 
young  patricians  Who  had  sate  down  rich  would  rise 
tip  beggars.  The  drawing-room,  from  which  the 
frown  of  the  Queen  had  repelled  a  whole  generation  of 
^frail  beauties,  would  now  be  again  what  it  had  been  in 
the  days  of  Barbalra  Pahner  and  Louisa  de  Queronaille. 
Nay,  severely  as  the  public  reprobated  the  Pimce's 
many  illicit  attachments,  his  one  Virtuous  attachment 
was  reprobated  more  severely  still.  !Even  in  grave  and 
pious  circles  his  Protestant  mistresses  gave  less  scandal 
than  his  Popish  wife.  That  he  nmst  be  Regent  nobody 
ventured  to  den j.  But  he  and  his  friends  were  so  un- 
popular that  Pitt  could,  with  general  approbation,  pro- 
pose to  limit  the  powers  of  the  Regent  by  restrictions  to 
which  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  subject  a  Prince 
beloved  and  trusted  by  the  country.  Some  interested 
m^i,  'ftdly  expectii^  a  dumge  of  administration,  went 


over  to  the  oppoflkioii.  Btft  the  ttiftj4>rity,  purified  by 
these  'deserdonB,  closed  its  Moiks,  «iid  {Mresented  a  more 
firm  array  'Aan  ev'er  to  the  enemy.  In  •evcny  diviMOft 
Pitt  was  Tietorkms.  Whm  aft  lengthy  after  a  -vtermy  in- 
^erregnnm  of  three  ttienths,  it  was  annmniced,  on  the 
▼ery  eve  4if  the  numgamtion  e(  Ae.  Begent,  that  the 
King  was^  lun»elf  again,  the  kiatlon  was  wild  with  «do- 
light.  On  the^«i^g  of  the  <d«y  ^n  whicAi  His  Majesly 
reEnimed  his  ftoidtions,  a  spoiitaneoos  illnnmation,  the 
inost  generd  that  had  ev€r  been  seen  in  iEinghaHl, 
brightened  the  whole  vast  space  from  Htghgate  to 
Tooting,  and  from  Hammersmith  to  Ghwenwicfa.  Oa 
ihe  day  on  which  be  retomed  Aanks  in  the  eathednd 
of  his  capital,  all  the  hcvMB  and  carriage  witUn  :a 
hundred  miles  of  London  wei^  too  iW  for  the  mnlti- 
tades  which  flocked  to  see  him  pass  through  the  streets. 
A  second  fllnmination  followed,  which  was  •even  supe- 
rior to  the  fir^  in  magntffioenee.  Pitt  with  difficulty 
escaped  from  the  tumuttnons  kindness  of  «ii  innuniei»- 
ble  multitude  which  insisted  on  drawing  his<ooach  from 
Saint  Poults  Cfaurchj^rd  to  Downing  Street  This 
was  the  moment  at  which  his  fsMie  and  iMPtune  nny  be 
said  to  have  reached  the  veaMi.  His  influence  in  the 
closet  was  as  great  as  that  of  Carr  or  Villiers  .had 
been.  His  dominion  <yver  the  Pariiamont  was  moie 
absolute  than  tbat  of  Walpole  or  P^lham  bad  been. 
He  was  at  tbe  same  time  as  high  in  the  ftvevn*  Jot  the 
populace  as  ever  Wilkes  or  SaehevereH  had  been. 
Nothing  did  more  to  raise  his  choraeler  than  his  noble 
poverty.  It  was  well  known  that,  if  he  had  been  dis- 
missed from  office  after  more  than  five  years  of  bound- 
less power,  he  would  hardly  have  carried  out  with  him 
a  sum  sufficient  to  Inmish  the  aet  of  ehombess  in 
which,  as  he  cheerAdly  declaved,  he  meant  to  vetmnie 
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the  piactioe  of  the  law.  Hu  aclmirers,  however,  were 
by  no  meaas  disponed  to  suffer  him  to  depend  on  daily 
toil  for  his  daily  bread.  The  voluntaxj  contributioDs 
which  were  awaiting  his  acoeptance  in  the  city  of  Lon- 
don alone  would  have  sufficed  to  make  him  a  rich  man. 
But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  his  haughty  spirit 
would  have  stooped  to  accept  a  provision  so  honouiv 
ably  earned  and  so  honourably  bestowed. 

To  such  a  height  of  power  and  glory  had  this 
extoaonfinary  man  »»n  at  twenty-nine  yean,  of  age. 
And  now  the  tide  was  on  the  turn.  Only  ten  days 
after  the  triumphant  procession  to  Saint  Paul's,  the 
States-Gr^ieral  of  France,  after  an  interval  of  a  hun- 
dred and  seventy-four  years,  met  at  Versailles. 

The  nature  of  the  great  Revolution  which  followed 
was  long  very  imperfectly  understood  in  this  country. 
Burke  saw  much  further  than  any  of  his  contempoiBr 
ries :  but  whatever  his  sagacity  descried  was  refracted 
and  discoloured  by  his  passions  and  his  imagination. 
More  than  three  years  elapsed  before  the  principles 
of  the  English  administration  underwent  any  mat€^:ial 
change.  Nothing  could  as  yet  be  milder  or  more 
atrictly  constitutional  than  the  minister's  domestic  pol- 
icy. Not  a  single  act  indicating  an  arbitrary  temper 
or  a  jealousy  of  the  people  could  be  imputed  to  him. 
He  had  never  applied  to  Parliament  for  any  extraor- 
dinary powers.  He  had  never  used  with  harshness  the 
^ordinary  powers  entrusted  by  the  constitution  to  the 
executive  govermnent.  Not  a  single  state  prosecution 
wbiib.  would  even  now  be  called  oppressive  had  been 
instituted  by  him.  Indeed,  the  only  oppressive  state 
prosecution  instituted  during  the  first  eight  years  of 
his  administration  was  that  of  Stockdale,  which  is  to  be 
attributed,  not  to  the  government,  but  to  the  chieft 
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of  the  oppo6iti<m.  In  office,  Pitt  had  redeemed  tlie 
pledges  which  he  had,  at  his  entrance  into  puUic  life, 
given  to  the  supporters  of  parliamentary  reform.  He 
had,  in  1785,  hnmght  forward  a  jndicioos  plan  fi^r  the 
improTement  of  the  representatiTe  system,  and  had 
prevailed  on  the  King,  not  only  to  r^Mn  from  talk* 
ing  against  Aat  plan,  bnt  to  recommend  it  ^to  the 
Honses  in  a  speech  from  the  throne.^  This  attempt 
fiuled ;  bnt  there  can  be  little  doabt  that,  if  the  French 
Revolution  had  not  prodoced  a  violent  reaction  of  pub- 
lic feeling,  Pitt  would  have  performed,  with  little  diffi- 
culty and  no  danger,  that  great  work  which,  at  a  later 
period.  Lord  Orey  could  accomplish  only  by  means 
which  for  a  time  loosened  the  very  foundations  of  the 
commonwealth.  When  the  atrocities  of  ihe  slave  trade 
were  first  brought  under  the  eonsidei&tion  of  Parlia« 
ment,  no  abolitionist  was  more  zealous  than  Pitt* 
When  sidcnesB  prevented  Wilberforce  fit>m  appearing 
in  public,  his  place  was  most  efficiently  supplied  by  his 
friend  the  minister.  A  liumane  bill,  which  mitigated 
the  horrors  of  the  middle  passage,  was,  in  1788,  car- 
ried by  the  eloquence  and  determined  spirit  of  Pitt,  in 
spite  of  the  opposition  of  some  of  his  own  colleagues ; 
and  it  ought  always  to  be  remembered  to  his  honour 
that,  in  order  to  carry  that  bill,  he  kept  the  Houses  sit* 
ting,  in  spite  of  many  murmurs,  long  after  the  business 
of  the  government  had  l)een  done,  and  the  Appro* 
priation  Act  passed.  In  1791  he  cordially  concurred 
with  Fox  in  makitaining  the  sound  constitutional  doc- 
trine, that  an  impeachment  is  not  terminated  by  a  dis* 

1  The  speech  with  which  the  King  opened  the  seasion  of  1786,  oon- 
thided  with  an  uraiaaee  thAt  His  If^esty  WMdd  hmrtUfy  concur  ia 
tfwny  measBre  which  eovld  tesd  to  secure  the  true  principles  of  the 
eoBstitation.  These  words  were  at  the  time  nnderstood  to  refer  to  Pitt*s 
Beibm  BiU. 
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sohittoii.  In  tbe  counse  of  tb»  same  ye«rd»T two  groift 
riTak  eontended  side  bj  adis  in  a.  &r  mere  important 
cause.  They  are  fidrljr  entitled  ta  diride  die  high 
honovt  of  having  added  to.  oar  statDlw-book  tbe  i»h 
est^able  }«w  which  piaoes  ii»  liberijr  ctf  tb^  fxma 
Qnder  the  pv«teetion  ckF  juchb.  Oa  onei  qeeaaiav^  aiid 
one  alone,  Pitt,  dara^  die  fint  half  of  Ub  loo^admift* 
iiitimtion,  acted  in  ai  nuuiner  onworthj  of  ani  enli^tened 
Whig.  In  the-  debate  om  the  Teal:  Act,  he  atooped!  to 
gratify  the  master  whom,  he  sevvedi  ih»  luajirusilj 
which  he  repvesentad,  and  dae  great,  bodjr  of  cki^gy- 
iKke»  and  coantiy  gentlemen  on  whoae  au^^rt  he 
rested,  bjr  talking,  with  little  heartixiesB,.  indeedt  md 
with  no  asperity,  the  hingnage  of  a  Tevy.  Witll  tkia 
single  exception,  his  condnet  from  Ike  end  of  1783  to 
the  middle  of'  1792  was  that  of  aa  hoMst  &twd  oS 
civil  and  religiona  liberty. 

Nor  did  anylUng,  during  ihaA  peaiod,  mdi^atO'  tjhat 
he  kved  war,  or  harboured  aoey  mofevol^nt  ftcJii^ 
i^aiBSt  any  neighbonriag  naddoo.  Tboae  Frenehi  wiit- 
era  who  have  represented  himi  aa  a  Hanmbal  8w<Mm  m 
childhood  by  hift  ftther  to  bear  elenidl  hotved  tor  FxjBBcei 
as  having,  by  mysteriona'  intxigues  and  lavish  brSbea^ia* 
atigated  the  feading  Jacobins  to  conunife  those-  excepses 
which  dishonoured  the  Kevohidon,  as  having  been  the 
real  authov  of  the  first  cooUtion,  know  nothing  oi-  bit 
character  or  of  hishistory«  'SoftrwaahefromheiBg 
a  deadly  enemy  to^  France,  that  bib  laiKiable  a^fcteoapts 
to  bring  about  a  closer  conoection  with  thiU  coun- 
try by  means  of  a  wise  and  Uberal  treaty  ef  Qc^nnmroe 
brought  on  him  the  severe  censure  of  the  opposi- 
tion. He  was  tdd  in  the  House  of  Commons  that 
he  was  a  degenerate  son,  and  that  his  partiality  for 
the  hereditary  foes  of  our  island  was  enough  to  make 
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Im^  great  fiitben's  hones  stir  u&der  Ae  pay^iieiit  of  the 
Abbey. 

And  this  main,  whose  aame,  if  he  had  been  so  forta 
Bate  as  to  die  in  1792,  would  now  have  be^i  associated 
with  peao^  with  freedom,  with  philanthtt^y,  with 
tempesate  reform,  with  mild  and  constitutional  admin- 
istration^  lived  to  associate  his  name  with  arbitri^ 
goverament,  with  hai^h  laws  harshljr  executed,  widi 
alJbn  billB,  with  gsigging  bills,  with .  8u^)en8ions  af  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act,  with  cruel  punishments  inflicted 
on  some  political  agiiakurs,  with  unjustifiable  prosecu- 
tions  instituted  against  odiers,  and  with  the  most  costly 
and  most.sanguinarj  wan  of  modem  times.  He  Kved 
to  be  held  up  to  obloquy  as  the  stem  oppressor  c^  Eng^ 
land,  and  the  inde&tigable  disturber  of  Europe.  Poets, 
contrasting  his  earlier  with  his  later  years,  likened  him 
sometimes  to  the  apostle  who  kissed  in  order  to  betray, 
and  sometimes  to  the  evil  angels  who  k^  not  their 
first  estate.  A  satirist  of  gi*eat  geoius  introduced  the 
fiends  of  Famine,  Slau^ter,  and  Fire,  proclaiming  that 
they  had  received  their  commission  from  One  whose 
name  was  formed  c^  four  letters,  and  promising  to  give 
their  employer  ample  pro6&  of  gratitude.  Famine 
would  gnaw  the  mukitnde  till  they  should  rise  up 
against  him  in  madness.  The  demon  of  Slaughter 
would  impel  them  to  tear  him  from  Kmb  to  limb. 
Bat  Fire  boasted  that  she  alone  could  reward  him 
as  he  deserved,  and  that  she  would  ding  round  him 
to.  all  eternity.  By  the  French  press  and  the  French 
tribane  every  crime  that  disgraced  and  every  calamity 
that  afflicted  France  was  ascribed  to  the  monster  Pitt 
and  his  guineas.  While  the  Jacobins  were  dominant, 
it  was  he  who  had  corrupted  the  Gironde,  who  had 
raised  Lyons  and  Bovdeaux  against  the  Convention, 
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who  had  suborned  Paris  to  as»usiiiate  L^lletier,  and 
Cecilia  Regnault  to  assassinate  Robespierre.  When 
the  Thermidorian  reaction  came,  all  the  atrocities  of 
the  Reign  of  Terror  were  imputed  to  him.  CoUot 
D'Herbois  and  Fooquier  Tinville  had  been  his  pen- 
siotiers.  It  was  he  who  had  hired  the  murderers  of 
September,  who  had  dictated  the  pamphlets  of  Marat 
a^d  the  Carmagnoles  of  Bardre,  who  had  paid  Lebon 
to  deluge  Arras  with  blood,  and  Carrier  to  choke  the 
Loire  with  corpses. 

-  The  truth  is,  that  he  liked  neither  war  nor  arbitrary 
goTemment.  He  was  a  lover  of  peace  and  fi^edom, 
driven,  by  a  stress  against  which  it  was  hardly  possible 
for  any  will  or  any  intellect  to  struggle,  out  of  the 
course  to  which  his  inclinations  pointed,  and  for  which 
his  abilities  and  acquirements  fitted  him,  and  forced 
into  a  policy  repugnant  to  his  feelings  and  unsuited 
to  his  talents. 

The  charge  of  apostasy  is  grossly  unjust.  A  man 
ought  no  more  to  be  called  an  apostate  because  his 
opinions  alter  with  the  opinions  of  the  great  hodj  of 
his  contemporaries  than  he  ought  to  be  called  an  ori* 
ental  traveller  because  he  is  always  going  round  from 
west  to  east  with  the  globe  and  everything  that  is  upon 
it.  Between  the  spring  of  1789  and  the  close  of  1792, 
the  public  mind  of  En^and  underwent  a  great  change. 
If  the  change  of  Pitt's  sentiments  attracted  peculiar 
notice,  it  was  not  because  he  changed  more  than  his 
neighbours  ;  for  in  &ct  he  changed  less  than  most  of 
them  ;  but  because  his  position  was  &r  more  conspicu- 
ous than  theirs ;  because  he  was,  till  Bonaparte  ap- 
peared, the  individual  who  filled  the  greatest  space  in 
the  eyes  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  civilised  world. 
During  a  short  time  the  nation,  and  Pitt,  as  one  of 


the  natioii,  looked  with  interest  and  approbatioii  o^ 
the  French  Revolution.  Bot  soon  v^st  coufiscHtiopAi 
the  violent  sweeping  away  of  i^icient  institatignst  th» 
domination  of  duba,  the  barbarities  of  mobis  maddi^R^ 
bj  &mine  and  hatred,  produced  a  reaction  bere^  The 
ccurt,  the  nobility,  the  gentij,  t^e  cWgj,  the  9M9Y^ 
facti^rers,  the  merchants,  in  sh/w^  nioueteen  twcsiti^tbs 
of  tboise  who  had  (good  i^oo&  ovw  their  henda  and  good 
.  coats  on  their  backs,  became  en^er  and  intolerant  Ai^t^ 
jacobins.  This  feeliqg  was  i^t  lei^t  as  strof  g  among 
the  minister's  adversaries  as  amcmg  hi^  su|i|K>rteTB. 
Fox  in  vain  ^'ttempted  to  restrain  his  followers.  ^11 
hiB  genius,  all  his  vast  personal  iii^uenoe,  oonld  |iot 
prevent  them  from  rising  i^  against  him  in  genend 
mutii^y.  Burke  set  the  example  of  ^volt  3  and  Burk^ 
was  in  no  long  time  joined  by  Portlapd,  Spencer,  Fita- 
william,  Loughborough,  Carlisle  Mahpesbury,  Wind- 
ham, Elliot.  In  the  House  of  Commons,  the  fiiHowers 
of  the  great  Whig  statesman  and  orator  duniniahed 
from  about  a  hundred  and  sixty  to  fifty.  In  the 
House  of  Lords  he  had  but  ten  or  twelve  adherent^ 
left.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  wc^uld  have 
been  a  similar  mutiny  on  the  ministerial  benches  if 
Pitt  had  obstinately  resisted  the  general  wisl^.  Preps^d 
at  once  by  his  master  and  1^  his  colleagucifit  by  Qld 
iiiends  and  by  old  opponents,  he  abimdoned,  slpwly 
and  reluctantly,  the  policy  which  w^s  <|ear  to  hi^  heart. 
He  laboured  hard  to  avert  the  Eur(4>eao  wa^.  Whw 
the  European  war  broke  out,  he  still  flattered  hii^aelf 
that  it  would  not  be  necessary  for  this  country  tp  take 
either  side.  In  the  spring  of  1792  he  oongratulftted 
the  Parliament  on  the  prospect  of  loi^g  apd  profoqnd 
peace,  and  proved  his  sincerity  by  proposing  kurgp  re* 
missions  of  taxation'.    Down  to  th^  end  of  tl^t  jmf 
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he  continued  to  cherish  the  hope  that  fingland  might 
he  able  to  preserve  neutrality.  But  the  passions  which 
raged  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel  were  not  to  be  re- 
strained. The  repubficans  who  ruled  France  were 
inflamed  bj  a  fanaticism  resembling  that  of  the  Mus- 
suhnans,  who,  with  the  Koran  in  one  hand  and  the 
sword  in  the  other,  went  forth,  conquering  and  con- 
vertmg,  eastward  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  westward 
to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules.  The  higher  and  middle 
classes  of  England  were  animated  by  zeal  not  less  fiery 
than  that  of  the  Orusaders  who  raised  the  cry  of  Deia 
vtift  at  Clermont.  The  impulse  which  drore  the  two 
nations  to  a  collision  was  not  to  be  arrested  by  the  abil- 
ities or  by  the  authority  of  any  single  man.  As  Pitt 
was  in  firont  of  his  fellows,  and  towered  high  above 
them,  he  seemed  to  lead  them.  But  in  fact  he  was 
violently  pushed  on  by  them,  and,  had  he  held  back 
but  a  little  more  than  he  did,  would  have  been  throst 
out  of  their  way  or  trampled  under  their  feet. 

He  yielded  to  the  current:  and  from  that  day  his 
misfortunes  began.  The  truth  is  that  there  were 
only  two  consistent  courses  before  him.  Since  he  did 
not  choose  to  oppose  himself,  side  by  side  with  Fox,  to 
the  public  feeling,  he  should  have  taken  the  advice  of 
Burke,  and  should  have  avaOed  himself  of  that  feding 
to  the  fell  extent.  If  it  was  impossible  to  preserve 
peace,  he  should  have  adopted  the  only  poUcy  whidi 
oould  lead  to  victory.  He  should  have  proclaimed  a 
Holy  War  fer  rel^on,  morality,  property,  order,  pub- 
lic law,  and  should  have  thus  opposed  to  the  Jaoohms 
an  energy  equal  to  their  own.  Unhappily  he  tried  to 
find  a  middle  path ;  and  he  fi^und  one  which  united 
all  that  was  worst  in  both  extremes.  He  went  to  war: 
but  he  would  not  understand  the  peculiar  character  of 
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that  war.  He  was  obstinatelj  blind  to  the  plain  fact, 
that  he  was  contending  against  a  state  which  was  ako 
a  sect,  and  that  the  new  qnarrel  between  En^and  and 
France  was  of  quite  a  different  land  from  the  old  qnar- 
lek  abont  colonies  in  America  and  fortresaes  in  the 
Netherlands.  He  had  to  combat  frantic  enthoeiasm, 
bonndless  ambition,  restless  activity,  the  wildest  and 
most  andacions  ^irit  of  innovation ;  and  he  acted  as 
if  he  had  to  deal  with  the  harlots  and  feps  of  the  old 
Court  of  Versailles,  with  Madame  do  Pompadour  and 
the  Abbe  de  Bemis.  It  was  pitiable  to  hear  Inm, 
year  after  jear,  proving  to  an  admiring  audience  that 
the  wicked  Republic  wa»  ezhansted,  that  she  could 
not  hold  out,  that  her  credit  was  gone,  and  her  assig- 
nats  weare  not  worth  more  than  the  paper  of  which 
fliey  were  made ;  as  if  credit  was  necessary  to  a  gov^ 
emment  of  wUch  the  principle  was  rapine,  as  if  Al* 
boin  could  not  turn  Italy  into  a  desert  till  he  had 
negotiated  a  loan  at  fire  per  cent,  as  if  the  exchequer 
bills  of  Attila  had  been  at  par.  It  was  impossible  that 
a  man  who  so  completely  mistook  the  nature  of  a  con- 
test could  carry  on  that  contest  successftdly.  Gtreat  as 
Pitt's  abilities  were,  his  military  administration  was 
that  of  a  driveller.  He  was  at  the  head  of  a  nation 
engaged  in  a  struggle  for  life  and  deadi,  of  a  nation 
eminently  distinguished  by  all  the  physical  and  b31  the 
moral  qualities  which  make  excellent  sddiers.  The 
resources  at  his  command  were  unlimited.  The  Par- 
Kam^it  was  even  more  ready  to  grant  him  men  and 
money  than  he  was  to  ask  fer  Aem.  In  such  an 
emergency,  and  with  such  means,  such  a  statesman  as 
Richelieu,  as  Louvois,  as  Chatham,  as  Wellesley, 
would  hare  created  in  a  few  months  <me  of  the  finest 
armies  in  the  world,  and  would  soon  have 
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sod  twougbt  fbrwivrd  geaesidA  worthy  lo  ewmmmd  aoidi 
iu»  acDijr.  Cresmany  mi|^  hftve  Im&gt  s«.T«d  by  anodiflv 
Bknb^ua^;  Flwdera  rocovcHred  bgr  wotber  JUmiUes; 
aos^tbor  PoM^PB  Slight  hf^ve^  ddivc^rod  the  BojFalipt  tmi 
Ciithclio  iHNmaeef  oi  ¥«am#  from  •  yolie  whioh  thej 
aiUuMnrad^  ^od  w^ht  )W(V«^  aproiid  tenor  evea  W  tlie 
bMciers  of  Paw^  But  the  fiict  it^  tbat^  after  ««gM 
yeai»  o|  war^  aftQr  a  vart  d^straetkda  of  li&k  i^fter  «i 
espei»ditiire  of  wealth  Af  ep^eeediag  the  ezpeqdjitare  of 
the  Ameneea  waTi  of  the  Seven  Yeara'  War,  ef  the 
W9g  of  the  Aasforiaa  Sqoeession,  and  of  the  war  ef  tbe 
^jemiah  SioeeesHwmt  muted*  the  Eng^iab  VB^y%  uadev 
F^  was  the  kughmg^tock  of  att  £iin^«  It  could 
not  boeat  of  goe  aii^le  briltia^t  exploit  It  had  pevor 
fhefim  itsetf  ea  the  CenUiieBt  but  to  be  baetopa  ehaaed, 
foreed  te  reea^bark,  or  forced  to  capitiilate.  To  take 
some  sugar  iahuid  in-  the  Weat  ladies,  te  seat^  aene 
loob  of  hatf-eaked  Iriah  pee6aeM«  aneh  were  the  aaoet 
aplttulid  victoiiea  wor  by  ^  Botiab  tiso^  undef 
Pitt'a  anspiQes. 

The  £ngliflb  navyao  miBmanngwaent  coold  roiiv 
But  during  a.  loi^  period  whattiirer  miawanitgeaicBt 
eottld  do  was  dooe^  The  £ar)  of  Chatham,  without  n 
w«jle  quaiiacaiioD  for  high  puWc  trust,  waa  made,  hfr 
fraternal  partiaUty,  First  heri  of  the  Admiralty,  and 
was  kept  in  that  ^reaA  poet  dmiug  two  years  of  e  wsur 
in  which  die  very  existence  oS  the  state  depended  om 
the  efficiency  at  tb»  fleet.  He  continued  te.  doae  awny 
and  trifle  away  the  time  wbioh  ou^^t  to  have  been  d^ 
voted  to  the  pubUe  aerviee»  tiU  the  whole  mercantile 
body,  thou|^  genamUy  diaposed  to  s^port  the  goveriH 
ment,  complained  bitterly  that  our  flag  gave  no  protoo- 
tion  te  our  trade.  Fortunately  he  wee  sueceeded  by 
George  Barl  Spencer^  one  ef  those  ^e&  of  the  Whig 
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fufiy  who»  in  the  gvei^t  sdtbm  oav^aed  by  the  Fveaeh 
BeWufkte&t  h^  followed  Burke.  Loord  Spencer^ 
though  kiferioii  te,  m^ny  of  hk  eoUeegi}e&  as  an  ovfitori 
wfi»  ^ecid^^  the  best  ^dnwifi^tor  amoog  theia.  To 
kim  it  week  owing  t)wt  a  long  aad  glooiny  saecossim  of 
cdsys  of  £wiiaing,  and,  most  emphpitieiiUy ,  of  howUation, 
W98  intoirnpl6ck»  twiee  vs,  th^  short  space  cif  eleven 
mfsnthfffc.  by  d^ya  of  tbanksgiyi^g  &r  great  rietories. 

It  nay  seen;  fai:^sdo:Kiei|l  to  say  thf^  the  incsqiacky 
wjhkih  Pitt  flhow^  in  all  diat  Fslatod  U>  the  eondnet  of 
the  wer  iSi^  in  so«ie  sense»  the  wfit^t  deeii^tre  praof  that 
he  waa  ik  nvm  of  very  extraovdinary  t^hilities.  Tet 
thb  ia  the  oimplci  tvntlp^  Vof  assnmdly  ^e4ent]^  part 
of  hjs  eiV(M?s.  aM  diiastem  wcmld  have  been  iatal  to^  the 
powev  and  i«|flu^nQe  ef  eny  mkiister  w^  h$d  not  pes- 
awsedi»  in  the  highest  degvesj^  the  talents  of  a  partia* 
mmts9y  I^ev*  Wbife  his  sohemss.  were  eonfiiH^ded, 
lAila  Us  prediotions  weie  fiilsijSed,  while  the  ooahtions 
whiob  he  had  labouvod  to  fovm  wwe  fiiUing  to  pboes^ 
while  the  ex^editikxas  which  h^i  had  sent  forth  at  enor- 
mena  coA  war?  ^ding  in  rent  and  disgrace^  whUe  the 
mfimy  ageinat  whein-  he  m^ifi  fteblj  eontepding  was 
sabjogating  Flanders  and  Brabant«  tiie  Electorate  of 
J&mt^  and  the  Electerata  of  Trovesi  HoUan4  Pied- 
ssiMit,  Iignjjia9  In^iajtiardy,  his  antbosity  ever  the  Honas 
eC  Ceovpons  was  censtantly  becqining  move  and  n^ove 
absohiteb.  There  wa^  his  empixe^  There  were  his  vicy 
loriaS)  his  Lodi  an4  his  Ajrcola,  his  Sivojj  and  his  Mi^ 
rengo.  If  sone  g^ve^t  nusfovtime,  a  pitched  battle  lost 
by  the  aJli^  the  annemtian  of  a  new  department  to 
the  French  RepnhUe,  e  si^ngninaiy  insnnpection  in  Lre- 
bnd^  a  mmtiny  vk  the  fleet)  n  p^inie  in  the  city,  a  ron  on 
tfce  hank,  had  Sfxread  disnniry  throi^h  the  ranks  \y£  his 
msQeri^,  that  dinwy  hmted  only-  till  he  rose  from  the 
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Treasury  bench,  drew  tip  his  haughty  head,  stretched 
his  arm  with  commanding  gesture,  and  poured  fbrfh, 
in  deep  and  sonorous  tones,  the  lofly  language  of  io- 
extingnishable  hope  and  inflexible  resolution.  Thus, 
through  a  long  and  calamitous  period,  ererj  disaster 
that  happened  without  the  walls  of  ParHament  was 
regnlarlj  followed  by  a  triumph  within  them.  At 
length  he  had  no  longer  an  opposition  to  encounter. 
Of  the  great  party  which  had  conteuded  against  him 
during  the  first  eight  years  of  his  administration  more 
than  one  half  now  marched  under  his  standard,  with 
his  old  competitor  the  Duke  of  Portland  at  their  bead ; 
and  the  rest  had,  after  many  vain  stru^les,  quitted  the 
field  in  despair.  Fox  had  retired  to  the  shades  of  St 
Anne*s  Hill,  and  had  there  found,  in  the  society  of 
friends  whom  no  vicissitude  could  estrange  fix>m  him, 
of  a  woman  whom  he  tenderly  loved,  and  of  the  iIIqb- 
trions  dead  of  Athens,  of  Rome,  and  of  Florence, 
ample  compensation  for  all  the  misfortanes  of  Us 
public  life.  Session  followed  session  with  scarcdy  a 
single  division.  In  the  eventful  year  1799,  tihe  largest 
minori^  that  could  be  mustered  against  the  govern- 
ment was  twenty-five. 

In  Pitt's  domestic  policy  there  was  at  this  time 
assuredly  no  want  of  vigour*  While  he  oflfered  to 
French  JacoUnism  a  resistance  so  feeUe  th^  it  only 
encouraged  the  evil  which  he  wished  to  suj^ress,  he 
put  down  English  Jacobinism  with  a  strong  hand. 
The  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  repeatedly  suspended. 
Public  meetings  were  placed  und^  severe  restneunti. 
The  government  obtained  ftom  Pariiament  power  to 
send  out  of  the  country  aliens  who  were  suspeetod  of 
evil  designs ;  and  that  power  was  not  suffered  to  be 
*dle.    Writers  who  propounded  doctrines  adverse  to 
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monarchy  and  aristocracy  were  proscribed  and  punished 
without  mercy.  It  was  hardly  safe  for  a  republican  to 
avow  his  political  creed  over  his  beefsteak  and  his  bqttle 
of  port  at  a  chop-house.  The  old  laws  of  Scotland 
against  seditioui  laws  which  w^re  considered  by  Eng- 
lishmen as  barbarous,  and  which  a  succession  of  gov^ 
emments  had  suffered  to  rust,  were  now  iurbished  up 
and  sharpened  anew.  Men  of  cultivated  minds  and 
polished  manners  were,  for  offences  which  at  West- 
minst^  would  have  been  treated  as  mere  misdemean* 
ours,  s^it  to  herd  with  felons  at  Botany  Bay.  Some 
refonners,  whose  opinions  were  extravagant,  and  whose 
language!  was  intemperate,  but  who  had  never  dreamed 
of  subverting  die  government  by  physical  force,  were 
indicted  for  high  treason,  and  were  saved  from  the  gal- 
lows only  by  the  righteous  verdicts  of  juries.  This 
severity  was  at  the  time  loudly  applauded  by  alarmists 
whom  fear  had  made  cruel,  but  will  be  seen  in  a  veiy 
different  light  by  posterity.  The  truth  is,  that  the 
Englishmen  who  wished  for  a  revolution  were,  even 
in  number,  not  formidaUe,  and,  in  eveiy  thing  but 
number,  a  faction  utterly  contemptible,  without  arms, 
or  funds,  or  plans,  or  organisation,  or  leader.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Pitt,  strong  as  he  was  in  the 
support  of  tiie  great  body  of  the  nation,  might  easily 
have  repressed  the  turbulence  of  the  discontented  mi« 
nority  by  firmly  yet  temperately  enforcing  the  ordinary 
law.  Whatever  vigour  he  showed  during  this  unfortu- 
nate part  of  his  life  was  vigour  out  of  place  and  season. 
He  was  all  feebleness  and  languor  in  his  conflict  with 
the  foreign  enemy  who  was  really  to  be  dreaded,  and 
reserved  all  his  energy  and  resolution  for  the  domestic 
enemy  who  might  safely  have  been  despised. 

One  part  only  of  Pitt's  conduct  during  the  last  eight 
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ytturs  of  the  eighteenth  ceiUury  deseryea  high  junjafw 
He  was  the  first  EngliBh  minister  who  formed  g;r^ 
deBjgns  for  the  henefit  of  Ireltuid.  The  maaner  u 
which  the)  Bonuin.  Catholic  populatioo  of  that  JUdfyf' 
tan^e  countiy  had  heavk  kept  down  during  v^mj  gen- 
^mtioBS  aeemed  to  him  unjust  md  emel ;  apdi  i%  was 
acaiioelj  possible,  for  a  imm  of  his  arbttities  not  to  per- 
e^ye  that,  ia  a  contest  againsfb  thQ  Jshcohtoa,  tbe^  Bomaa 
Catholics  were  his  natotal  altie3.  Had  he  been  aide  tQ 
^  all  thaA  he  wished^  it  is.  probaUe  that  a  irae  and  libr 
eral  policy  would  havet  averted  the  irehelUon  oi  X798. 
But  thi»  difficolttes  which  he  enoomitered  wev^  gveali 
perhapa  insnrmoiintable ;  aod  the  Bomaa  CaAbplics 
w^re,  rather  by  his  nusfortiuie  than  by  hia  &ahi 
thrown  into  the  bands  of  the  Jacobins.  There  was 
»  tMid  gr«t  wing  of  the  Inshiy  ugainot  the  Bng- 
lisbiryv  a  rising  not  less  formidable  tium  the  liniigB 
of  1641  and  1689.  The  Engliahiy  remained  visUNv 
ous ;  and  it  was  necessary  for  Pitt,  bs  it  had  be^ 
neoessary  for  QHyer  Cromwell  and  William  of  Orange 
before  him,  to  consider  how  the  victixy  should  be,  nsed. 
It  is  only  just  to.  his  memory  to  say  that  he  formed  a 
aciheme  of  policy,  so  ^raiid  and  so  simple,  so  righleons 
and  ao  humane,  tbjat  it  woold  alone  entitle  him  to  a 
high  place  among  statesmen.  He  determined  to  make 
Ireland  one  kingdom  witli  En^and,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  relieve  ihe  Soman  Catholic  fadty  fi?om  civil 
disabilities,  aivd  to  grant  a  public  mainteBance  to  the 
BiomaB  CathoUc  clergy.  Had  he  been  aUe  to  cany 
these  noble  designs  into  effect,  the  Union  would  hare 
been  an  Union  indeed.  It  would  have  been  insepam- 
bly  associated  in  the  minds  of  the  great  majority  of 
Irishmen  with  civil  and  reKgioua  fbeedom ;  and  thn  aU 
Parliamfent  in  College  Green  would  have  been  regretted 
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only  by  a  small  knot  of  discarded  jobbers  and  oppress- 
ors, and  would  have  been  remembered  by  the  body  of 
the  nation  with  the  loathing  and  contempt  dne  to  the 
most  tyrannical  and  the  most  C(»Tnpt  assembly  that 
had  ever  sate  in  Europe.  But  Pitt  could  execute 
only  one  half  of  what  he  had  pro5ected.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  Parliaments 
of  both  kingdoms  to  the  Union ;  but  that  reconcilia* 
tion  of  races  and  sects,  without  which  the  Union  could 
exist  only  in  name,  was  not  accompHshed.  He  was 
well  aware  that  he  was  likely  to  find  difficulties  in  the 
closet.  But  he  flattered  himself  that,  by  cautious  and 
dexterous  management,  those  difficulties  might  be  over- 
come. Unhappily,  there  were  traitors  and  sycophants 
in  high  place  who  did  not  suffer  him  to  take  his  own 
time  and  his  own  way,  but  prematurely  disclosed  his 
scheme  to  the  King,  and  disclosed  it  in  the  manner 
most  likely  to  irritate  and  alarm  a  weak  and  diseased 
mind.  His  Majesty  absurdly  imagined  that  his  Goro^ 
nation  oath  bound  him  to  refuse  his  assent  to  any  bill 
for  relieving  Roman  Catholics  from  civil  disabilities. 
To  argue  with  him  was  impossible.  Dundas  tried  to 
explain  the  matter,  but  was  told  to  keep  his  Scotch 
metaphysics  to  himself.  Pitt,  and  Pittas  ablest  col- 
leagues, resigned  their  offices.  It  was  necessary  that 
the  King  should  make  a  new  arrangement.  But  by 
this  time  his  anger  and  distress  had  brought  back  the 
malady  which  had,  many  years  before,  incapacitated 
him  for  the  discharge  of  his  functions.  He  actually 
assembled  his  fomily,  read  the  Coronation  oath  to  them, 
and  told  them  that,  if  he  broke  it,  the  Crown  would 
immediately  pass  to  the  House  of  Savoy.  It  was 
not  until  after  an  interregnum  of  several  weeks  that 
he  regained  the  full  use  of  his  small  &cultios,  and 
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tbat  a  miaistjy  after  bis  owi^  haarl  WM  ftt  leDgtk 
foniMd* 

Th«  materials  oat  of  which  he  had  to  copustmct  & 
goveram^Qt  were  neither  solid  nor  splemdid*  To  that 
party,  weak  m  nombei^s,  but  strong  in  eyerj  kind  of 
talent,  which  was.  -hostile  to  the  domestic  and  foreign 
policy  of  his  laAe  advisers,  be  conld  noli  hare  recoarse. 
For  that  party,  while-  it  differed  fixHn  his  late  advisen 
on  every  point  on  which  they  bad  been  honoured  with 
bis  approbation,  cordiaUy  screed  with  them  as  to  the 
single  matteir  whjcb  had  bron^t  oi^  them  hia  displeaat* 
ore.  AH  that  was,  left  to  him,  was  to  call  i»p  the  rear 
ranks  of  the  old  mixuslvvy  to.  iorv^  the  frooit  rank  o£  a 
new  ministry.  In  an  age  pre-eminently  fruitful  of 
parliamentary  talento,  a  cabinet  was  formed  contauoing 
hardly  a  single  man  who,  in  parliamentary  talents, 
could  be  consideved  as  even  of  the  second  rate.  The 
most  important  offices  in  the  state  weve  bestowed  oiei 
decorous  and  laboiious  i^edioority.  Henry  Addingtoa 
was  at  the  head  of  the  Treasury,  tie  had  been  aa 
early,  indeed  a  hereditary,  firiend  9i  PiM,  and  had  by 
Pitt's  influence  been  placed,,  while  still  a  young  man» 
in  the  chair  of  the  House  of  Commons.  He  was 
univeesally  admitted]  to  have  be^  the  best  speaker  thaA 
had  sate  in  that  chair  since  the  retirement  of  Onslow. 
But  nature  had  not  bestowed  on  him  very  vigorous 
fiusolties;  and  the  highly  respectable  situation  which 
he  had  long  occupied  with  honour  h$d  rather  unfitted 
than  fitted  him  for  the  discharge  of  hi9  new  duties. 
His  business  had  been  to  bear  hun^eif  evenly  between 
contending  fitotions.  He  had  taken  no  part  in  the  war 
of  words ;  and  he  had  always  been  addressed  wiA 
marked  deference  by  the  great  orators  who  lliundered 
against  each  other  from  his  right  and  &om  his  left.    It 
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HM  90t  straoge  ihat^  wLoa,  fitf  liie  fixii  tiaie«  he  Imd 
ta  gapoonter  keea  and  vigorous  an^ganisla,  who  dealt 
luucd  blows  witbQal;  the  amaUest  cetfaoMMiy,  lie  skuonkl 
lia(V!e  bem  awkward  and  maready^  or  that  ih»  air 
qC  digaitjF  «ad  a«tthorit7'  which  he  bad  aeqwred  in 
hm  tfmm^  fOB%f  and  q(  wJbieh  ho  had  not  diirasted 
himsol4  should  haro  made  hia  helpkameifi  laaghaUe 
and  piliaU^  Nevertheless,  dating  many  monlbay  hit 
power  ^ctemed  to  slaod  fivtn»  He  waa  a  lavoorite 
with  the  l^ing,  whom  h^  xeaeaabled.  in  nanrowneaa 
of  modi  and;  to  whom  he  wm  mpvot  obeeqnioaa  than, 
Pitt  hid  ^er  been*.  Tho  nation  waa  pwt  into  hig^ 
gpod  hnmow  by  a  peaeo  with  France.  The  evth^* 
siaam  wiib  which  the>  upper  and  middle  elasaee  bad 
mabttd  iqto  the  war  spent,  ite^  J^acobinism  was*  no 
lai^fgKi  fo^omidable.  fiyenjrwhK^  t^ra  was  a  strong 
reaction  againsti  what  ^taa  oallod  the  atfieistical  and 
anapohieiil  pUloaopVjy  of  tbo  eighteeath  cenluryb  Bo- 
nagacte^  now  JElflsjt  Oimsol,  was  boaied  iai  oonatrvcting 
014;  of  the  roins;  of  old  iaotilutioDa  a  mm  eeclesiaaii* 
cal  €)s&ibli8hme»t  a^d  a  new  order  of  knighthoods 
Ifhat  notiiMPg  lesa  than  the  dominioii  of  the  whole 
GKTilised  woild  woqM  satisfy  his  selfiah.  ambition  waa 
not  yet  sm^pe^ted ;  nor  did  even  wise  men  see  anj  ve»* 
soB^  tp  doubt  tbi^  he  might,  beas  safe  a  neighbour  aa 
any  prqice  of  tbe  Hoi^e  of  Bourbon  had  beea.  The 
treajty  of  Amiena  waa  thafefeve  hwfed  by  the  great 
bodjy  of  tbe  English  people  with  extakyagaat  jof^ 
The  pop uijBurity  of  the  miaisler  was  fer  the  moment,  iut^ 
mense*  Hia  want  ^  parUamentoity  ability  was,  as 
yet,,  of  little  e<Miaeqnenoe ;  for  be  had  aoaro^  any  ad- 
versary to;  eneonnter.  The  old  opposition,  delighted 
by  the  peaee,  regarded  bimi  with  fiivour..  A  new  op- 
pesAtiQn  had  indeed  been^  formed  by  some  of  the  hite 
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ministers,  and  was  led  by  Grenrille  in  the  Honae  of 
Lords,  and  by  Windbam  in  the  Hoose  of  Commons* 
Bnt  the  new  opposition  conid  scarcely  master  ten  Totea, 
and  was  regarded  with  no  favonr  by  the  conntiy.  On 
Pitt  the  ministers  relied  as  on  their  firmest  snpport. 
He  had  not,  like  some  of  his  ooUeagnes,  retired  in  an- 
ger. He  had  expressed  the  greatest  respeet  for  the 
conscientions  scrapie  which  had  taken  possession  of 
the  royal  mind ;  and  he  had  promised  his  successors 
all  the  help  in  his  power.  In  private  his  advice  was 
at  their  service.  In  Parliament  he  took  his  seat  on  the 
bench  behind  them;  and,  in  toiore  than  one  debate, 
defended  them  with  powers  far  superior  to  their  own. 
The  King  perfectly  understood  the  Yalae  of  snch  aarisi> 
anee.  On  one  occasion,  at  the  palace,  he  took  the  old 
minister  and  the  new  minister  aside.  *'  If  we  three,'* 
he  said,  ^^  keep  together,  all  will  go  well." 

But  it  was  hardly  possible,  human  nature  being  what 
it  is,  and,  more  especially,  Pitt  and  Addington  being 
what  they  were,  that  this  union  should  be  durable. 
Pitt,  conscious  of  superior  powers^  imagined  that  the 
place  which  he  had  quitted  was  now  occupied  by  m, 
mere  puppet  which  he  had  set  up,  which  he  vras  to 
govern  while  he  suflbred  it  to  remain,  and  which  he 
was  to  fling  aside  as  soon  as  he  wished  to  resume  his 
old  position.  Nor  was  it  long  before  he  began  to  pine 
for  the  power  which  he  had  relinquished.  He  had 
been  so  early  raised  to  supreme  authority  in  the  state, 
and  had  enjoyed  that  authority  so  long,  that  it  had  be- 
come necessary  to  him.  In  retirement  his  days  passed 
heavily.  He  could  not,  like  Fox,  forget  the  pleaaurea 
and  cares  of  ambition  in  the  company  of  Euripides  or 
Herodotus*  Pride  restrained  him  from  intimating, 
even  to  his  dearest  friends,  that  he  wished  to  be  again 
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ttunister.  But  he  thoi^t  it  atnnge,  almoBt  migcate- 
fiil»  that  his  wish  had  not  been  dirined^  that  it  had  not 
been  anticiiMited,  by  one  whom  he  regarded  as  his 
depuly. 

Addington,  on  the  odier  hand,  was  by  no  means  in- 
clined to  descend  fixmi  his  hi^  position.  He  was,  in- 
deed, under  a  delusion  much  resembling  that  of  Abcm 
Hassan  in  the  Arabian  tale*  His  hcain  was  turned  by 
his  short  and  unreal  Galifdiate.  He  took  has  elevation 
%uite  seriously,  attributed  it  to  his  own  merit,  and  con* 
sidered  himself  as  <Kie  of  the  great  triumvirate  of 
English  statesmen,  as  worthy  to  make  a  third  with 
Pitt  and  Fox. 

Such  being  the  feelings  of  the  late  minister  and  of 
the  present  minister,  a  rupture  was  inevitable ;  and 
there  was  no  want  of  persons  bent  on  making  that  rup- 
tore  speedy  and  violent*  Some  <tf  these  p«:sons 
wounded  Addington's  pride  by  representing  him  as  a 
lacquey,  sont  to  keep  a  place  on  the  Treasury  bench 
till  his  master  should  find  it  convenient  to  come.  Oth- 
ers took  every  opportunity  of  ptusing  him  at  Pitt's 
expense.  Pitt  had  wi^ed  a  long,  a  bloody,  a  costly, 
an  unsuccessful  war.  Addington  had  made  peace. 
Pitt  had  suspended  the  constitutional  liberties  of  Eng- 
lishmen. Under  Addington  those  liberties  were  again 
enjoyed.  Pitt  had  wasted  the  public  resources.  Ad- 
dington was  carefully  nursing  them.  It  was  sometimes 
bat  too  evident  that  these  compliments  were  not  un« 
pleasing  to  Addington.  Pitt  became  cold  and  reserved. 
During  many  months  he  remained  at  a  distance  firom 
London.  MeanwhQe  his  most  intimate  friends,  in 
spite  of  his  declarations  that  he  made  no  complaint, 
and  that  he  had  no  wish  for  office,  exerted  themselves 
to  eflEMt  a  change  of  ministry^    Bk  finvourite  discii^e. 
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-Owtga  Oamring,  yoimg,  ^ardcnl,  lOQfaitioiH,  whk  firaat 
ipowen  and  grett  Tirtaes,  bilt  inth  n  temper  loo  reelh 
-ieBs  and  a  wit  too  totiFioBl  for  »hiB  owfci  iminiiwmij,  wito 
indefiitigable.  He  spoke ;  he  wrote ;  he  intrigaed ;  he 
tiied  ito  indmoe  «  hvge  noftiber  of  dhe  mipiKyttearstof  the 
•govwnmcfeit  to  sig;B  a  vanmd  tofain  deshiiig  )a>elinige^ 
he  made  igaaie  of  lAddngfion  'and  «of  Aiddhigtoa's  rria- 
tioliB  in  avocoesKOti  df  lively  paaqmnadefl.  The  ndb- 
isler'a  ipartisatu  retorted  wMi  •eqilal  -earimonj,  if  net 
with  equal  vivacitjr.  P<itt  'CxnM  Icb^  oat  ^  the  af- 
ifraj  only  by  ke^nqg  eot  of  pofitios  ahogeiher^  aad 
liiis  It  80on  beOMMe  impOBsiUie  for  him  to  -da.  Had 
Napoleon,  content  with  the  first  place  among  ^the^cfr- 
erdgns  of  the  Oonttinent,  and  with  a  militety  tepata- 
tion  -suqMBsiiig  that  of  Marlboroagh  or  of  Tarema, 
derotod  himself  to  the  ;noble  tadc  of  makjog  .¥imaad 
happy  by  mild  adnuiuettatioa  aad  wise  I^islation^oar 
coantry  might  have  'long  eontinued  to  tolerate  a^goir* 
emment  of  fair  ialentions  atid  feeble  abtlitiiea.  Unhap- 
•]^)y,  the  treaty  o£  Amiens  had  scarcely  been  sigined, 
wh^  the  restless  ambition  and  the  iasapportaUe  inso- 
lence of  the  First  CoosUlconvinoed  the;g«eat  body^sf 
the  English  people  that  the  peace,  so  eagevly  wel- 
comed, was  only  a  precarions  anaistida.  Aa  ft  beoame 
clearer  and  clearer  that  a  war  fcir  tho'digniy,  the  inde- 
p^ndenoe,  the  ^eiry  <ex«iteaee  of  ^tbe  lialion  was  at 
hand,  men  looked  with  increasing  «measiness  on  4he 
weak  and  langaid  cabiaiet  which  woald  ha^  to  contend 
against  ah  enetny  who  united  more  than  the  power  of 
Lewis  the  Great  to  aaore  than  tfaetgenius  of  Fredecidc 
the  'Great.  It  is  true  that  Addington  might  teasi^ 
have  been  a  better  war  minister  tban  Fitt,  and  oovld 
not  possibly  haye  been  a  Worse.  But  Pitt  had  caat4i 
spell  on  iho  public  mind.    .1^  alogueiloei,  the  J«4g- 
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ment,  the  cahn  and  disdainfial  firmness,  which  he  had, 
'during  manpy  jf^ears,  displayed  in  Parliament,  deikided 
the  wofM  into  the  beKef  that  he  must  be  eminently 
qualified  to  sopenTrtend  every  deporlmevit  ef  poHtics ; 
Bod  they  imagined,  er^en  after  the  mberaUe  fiulares 
of  Dunkirk,  cf  Quiberon,  and  of  the  Helder,  that  he 
"was  the  ^li¥y  sifttesman  who  -coidd  cope  witli  Bona^ 
parte.  This  feeling  was  nowhel^  ^stMmger  than  a«M>iig 
Addington's  own  colleagues.  The  pressove  put  on 
iiim  was  so  strong  that  he  could  ndt  help  yielding  to 
4t ;  yet,  evefn  ^in  yielding,  he  showed  how  %r  he  was 
*from  knowii^  hfe  own  plaee.  His  fin^t  proposition 
was,  that  some  infisgnificant  nobleman  should  be  First 
Lord  -of  the  Ti^asury  and  nominal  head  of  the  admiii- 
istration,  and  that  Ae  real  power  should  be  divided  be- 
tween Pitt  and  hhnself,  who  were  to  be  secretaries  of 
-state.  PSft,  as  might  have  been  expected,  refused 
^en  to  discuss  such  a  scheme,  and  talked  of  it  with 
•bJtter  mirth.  *^  Which  seerettfryship  was  offered  to 
you  ?  "  his  friend  Wilberforce  asked.  ^  Really,"  add 
Pitt,  "  I  had  not  t^  curiosity  to  inquire."  Adding- 
ton  was  fr^htened  into  Mdding  higher.  He  offi^ed  to 
resign  the  Treasury  to  Pitt,'<fn  conation  that  there 
should  be  no  extensive  ehange  in  the  govsermnent. 
But  Pitt  would  listen  to  no  sock  -terms.  Then  came 
>a  dispute  tech  as  often  arises  «fter  iiegotia;tions  'Orally 
conducted,  even  when  the  negotiators  are  men  of  strict 
honour.  Pitt  gave  one  account  of  what  had  passi^i ; 
Addington  gave  another :  and,  though  the  discrepancies 
were  not  'Such  as  necessarily  implied  any  intentional 
violation  of  truth  on  either  side,  both  were  greatly  ex- 
asperated. 

Meanwhile  the  quarrel  with  the  First  Cotisdi  had 
come  to  a  crisis.      On  the  16th  of  May,  1898,  the 
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King  sent  a  message  calling  on  the  House  of  CommcHis 
to  support  him  in  withstanding  the  ambitious  and  en- 
croaching policy  of  France ;  and,  on  the  22nd,  the 
House  took  the  message  into  consideration. 

Pitt  had  now  been  living  many  months  in  retire- 
ment. There  bad  been  a  general  election  since  he  had 
spoken  in  Parliament;  and  there  were  two  hundred 
members  who  had  never  heard  him.  It  was  known 
that  on  this  occasion  he  would  be  in  his  place ;  and 
curiosity  was  wound  up  to  the  highest  point.  Unfop> 
tunately,  the  short-hand  writers  were,  in  consequence 
of  some  mistake,  shut  out  on  that  day  firom  the  gal- 
lery, so  that  the  newspapers  contained  only  a  very 
meagre  report  of  the  proceedings.  But  several  ac- 
counts of  what  passed  are  extant ;  and  of  those 
accounts  the  most  interesting  is  contained  in  an  un- 
published letter,  written  by  a  very  young  member, 
John  William  Ward,  afterwards  Earl  of  Dudley. 
When  Pitt  rose,  he  was  received  with  loud  cheering. 
At  every  pause  in  his  speech  there  was  a  burst  of  ap- 
plause. The  peroration  is  said  to  have  been  one  of 
the  most  animated  and  magnificent  ever  heard  in  Par- 
liament. ^^  Pitt's  speech,"  Fox  wrote  a  few  days  later, 
^^  was  admired  very  much,  and  very  justly.  I  think  it 
was  the  best  he  ever  made  in  that  style."  The  debate 
was  adjourned ;  and  on  the  second  night  Fox  replied 
in  an  oration  which,  as  the  most  zealous  Pittites  were 
forced  to  acknowledge,  left  the  palm  of  eloquence  doubt- 
ful. Addington  made  a  pitiable  appearance  between 
the  two  great  rivals ;  and  it  was  observed  that  Pitt, 
while  exhorting  the  Commons  to  stand  resolutely  by 
the  executive  government  against  Finance,  said  not  a 
word  indicating  esteem  or  friendship  for  the  Prime 
Minister. 
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War  was  speedily  declared.  The  First  Consul 
flireatened  to  invade  England  at  the  head  of  the  con- 
qtierors  of  Belgiom  and  Italy,  and  formed  a  great 
eamp  near  the  Straits  of  Dover.  On  the  other  side 
>f  those  Straits  the  whole  population  of  our  island 
v^as  read  J  to  rise  up  as  one  man  in  defence  of  the  soil. 
A.t  this  conjuncture,  as  at  some  other  great  con- 
junctures in  our  history,  the  conjuncture  of  1660,  for 
example,  and  the  conjuncture  of  1688,  there  was  a 
general  disposition  among  honest  and  patriotic  men  to 
forget  old  quarrels,  and  to  regard  as  a  friend  every 
person  who  was  ready,  in  the  existing  emergency,  to 
do  his  part  towards  the  saving  of  the  state.  A  coali- 
tion of  all  the  first  men  in  the  country  would,  at  that 
moment,  have  heen  as  popular  as  the  coalition  of  1783 
had  been  unpopular.  Alone  in  the  kingdom  the  King 
looked  with  perfect  complacency  on  a  cabinet  in  which 
no  man  superior  to  himself  in  genius  was  to  be  found, 
and  was  so  far  firom  being  willing  to  admit  all  his 
ablest  subjects  to  office  that  he  was  bent  on  excluding 
them  all. 

A  few  months  passed  before  the  different  parties 
which  agreed  in  regarding  the  government  with  dis- 
like and  contempt  came  to  an  understanding  with  each 
other.  But  in  the  spring  of  1804  it  became  evident 
that  the  weakest  of  ministries  would  have  to  defend 
itself  against  the  strongest  of  oppositions,  an  opposi- 
tion made  up  of  three  oppositions,  each  of  which 
would,  separately,  have  been  formidable  from  ability, 
and  which,  when  united,  were  also  formidable  from 
number.  The  party  which  had  opposed  the  peace, 
headed  by  Grenville  and  Windham,  and  the  party 
which  had  opposed  the  renewal  of  the  war,  headed  by 
Fox,  concurred  in  thinking  that  the  men  now  m  power 
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were  incapable  of  either  making  a  good  peace  or 
waging  a  vigorous  war.  Pitt  had,  in  1802,  spoken 
for  peace  against  the  party  of  Grenville,  and  had,  in 
1803,'spoken  for  war  against  the  party  of  Fox.  But 
of  the  capacity  of  the  cabinet,  and  especially  of  its 
chief,  for  the  conduct  of  great  affairs,  he  thought 
as  meanly  as  either  Fox  or  Grenville.  Questions  were 
easily  found  on  which  all  the  enemies  of  the  gorem- 
ment  could  act  cordially  together.  The  unfortunate 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  who  had,  during  the  ear- 
lier months  of  his  administration,  been  supported  by 
Pitt  on  one  side,  and  by  Fox  on  the  other,  now  had  to 
answer  Pitt,  and  to  be  answered  by  Fox.  Two  sharp 
debates,  followed  by  dose  divisions,  made  him  weary 
of  his  post.  It  was  known,  too,  that  the  Upper  House 
was  even  more  hostile  to  him  than  the  Lower,  that 
the  Scotch  representative  peers  wavered,  that  there 
were  signs  of  mutiny  among  the  bishops.  In  the  cab- 
inet itself  there  was  discord,  and,  worse  than  discord^ 
treachery.  It  was  necessary  to  give  way :  the  minis- 
try was  dissolved  ;  and  the  task  of  forming  a  govern- 
ment was  entrusted  to  Pitt. 

Pitt  was  of  opinion  that  there  was  now  an  opportu- 
nity, such  as  had  never  before  offered  itself,  and  such 
as  might  never  offer  itself  again,  of  uniting  in  the  pal>- 
lic  service,  on  honourable  terms,  all  the  eminent  tal- 
ents of  the  kingdom.  The  passions  to  which  the 
French  Revolution  had  given  birth  were  extinct. 
The  madness  of  the  innovator  and  the  madness  of  the 
alarmist  had  alike  had  their  day.  Jacobinism  and  An- 
ti-Jacobinism had  gone  out  of  &shion  together.  The 
most  liberal  statesman  did  not  think  that  season  propi- 
tious for  schemes  of  parliamentary  reform ;  and  the  most 
eoiii:^rvative  statesman  could  not   pretend  that  there 
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was  any  occasion  for  gagging  l»lls  and  suspensions  of 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act.  The  great  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence and  national  honour  occupied  all  minds ;  and 
those  who  were  agreed  as  to  the  duty  of  maintaining 
that  struggle  with  vigour  might  well  postpone  to  a  more 
convenient  time  all  disputes  about  matters  compara- 
tively unimportant.  Strongly  impressed  by  these  con« 
siderations,  Pitt  wished  to  form  a  ministry  including 
all  the  first  men  in  the  country*  The  Treasury  he  re- 
served for  himself;  and  to  Fas  he  proposed  to  assign 
a  share  of  power  little  inferior  to  his  own. 

The  plan  was  exodlent;  but  the  king  would  not 
hear  of  it.  Dull,  obstinate,  unforgiving,  and,  at  that 
time,  half  mad,  he  positively  refused  to  admit  Fox  into 
his  service.  Anybody  else,  even  men  who  had  gone  as 
fiur  as  Fox,  or  further  than  Fox,  in  what  his  Majesty 
considered  as  Jacobinism,  Sheridan,  Grey,  &skine, 
should  be  graciously  received ;  but  Fox  never.  Dur- 
ing several  hours  Pitt  laboured  in  vain  to  reason  down 
this  senseless  antipathy.  That  he  was  perfectly  sincere 
there  can  be  no  doubt :  but  it  was  not  enough  to  be 
sincere ;  he  should  have  been  resolute.  Had  he  de- 
clared himself  determined  not  to  take  office  without 
Fox,  the  royal  obstinacy  would  have  given  way,  as  it 
gave  way,  a  few  months  later,  when  opposed  to  .the 
immutable  resolution  of  Lord  Grenville.  In  an  evil 
hour  Pitt  yielded.  He  Battered  himself  with  the  hope 
that,  though  be  consented  to  forego  the  aid  of  his  illus- 
trious rival,  there  would  still  remain  ample  materials 
for  the  formation  of  an  efficient  ministry.  That  hope 
was  cruelly  disappointed.  Fox  entreated  his  friends 
to  leave  personal  considerations  out  of  the  question,  and 
declared  that  he  would  support,  with  the  utmost  cor- 
diality, an  efficient  and  patriotic  ministry  from  which 
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he  should  be  himself  excluded.  Not  only  his  friends, 
however,  but  Grenville,  and  Grenville's  adherents, 
answered,  with  one  voice,  that  the  question  was  not 
personal,  that  a  great  constitutional  principle  was  at 
stake,  and  that  they  would  not  take  office  while  a  man 
eminendy  qualified  to  render  service  to  the  common* 
wealth  was  placed  under  a  ban  merely  because  he  was 
disliked  at  Court.  All  that  was  left  to  Pitt  was  to 
construct  a  government  out  of  the  wreck  of  Adding- 
ton's  feeble  administration.  The  small  circle  of  his 
personal  retainers  furnished  him  with  a  very  few  r^ 
fill  assistants,  particularly  Dimdas,  who  had  been 
created  Viscount  Melville,  Lord  Harrowby,  and  Can- 
ning. 

Such  was  the  inauspicious  mann^  in  which  Pitt 
entered  on  his  second  administration.  The  whole  his- 
tx)ry  of  that  administration  was  of  a  piece  with  the 
commencement.  Almost  every  month  brought  some 
new  disaster  or  disgrace.  To  the  war  with  France 
was  soon  added  a  war  with  Spain.  The  opponents 
of  the  minister  were  numerous,  able,  and  active.  His 
most  useful  coadjutors  he  soon  lost.  Sickness  deprived 
him  of  the  help  of  Lord  Harrowby.  It  was  discovered 
that  Lord  Melville  had  been  guilty  of  highly  culpable 
laxity  in  transactions  relating  to  public  money.  He 
was  censured  by  the  House  of  Commons,  driven  fix>m 
office,  ejected  from  the  Privy  Council,  and  impeached 
of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanours.  The  blow  fell 
heavy  on  Pitt.  It  gave  him,  he  said  in  Parliament, 
a  deep  pang ;  and,  as  he  uttered  the  word  pang,  his  lip 
quivered,  his  voice  shook,  he  paused,  and  his  hearers 
thought  that  he  was  about  to  burst  into  tears.  Such 
tears  shed  by  Eldon  would  have  moved  nothing  but 
laughter.    Shed  by  the  warm-hearted  and  open-hearted 
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Fox,  they  would  have  moved  sympathy,  but  would  have 
caused  no  surprise.  But  a  tear  from  Pitt  would  have 
been  something  portentous.  He  suppressed  his  emo- 
tion, however,  and  proceeded  with  his  usual  majestic 
sel^possession. 

His  difficulties  compelled  him  to  resort  to  various  ex- 
pedients. At  one  time  Addington  was  persuaded  to 
accept  office  with  a  peerage;  but  he  brought  no  addi- 
tional strength  to  the  government.  Though  he  went 
through  the  form  of  reconciliation,  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  forget  the  past.  While  he  remained  in 
place  he  was  jealous  and  punctilious ;  and  he  soon 
retired  again.  At  another  time  Pitt  renewed  his 
efforts  to  overcome  his  master's  aversion  to  Fox ;  and 
it  was  rumoured  that  the  King's  obstinacy  was  grad- 
ually gi^nng  away.  But,  meanwhile,  it  was  impossible 
for  the  minister  to  conceal  from  the  public  eye  the 
decay  of  his  health,  and  the  constant  anxiety  which 
gnawed  at  his  heart.  His  sleep  was  broken.  His 
food  ceased  to  nourish  him.  All  who  passed  him  in 
the  Park,  all  who  had  interviews  with  him  in  Downing 
Street,  saw  misery  written  in  his  face.  The  peculiar 
look  which  he  wore  during  the  last  months  of  his  life 
was  often  pathetically  described  by  Wilberforce,  who 
used  to  call  it  the  AusterHtz  look. 

Still  the  vigour  of  Pitt's  intellectual  faculties,  and 
the  intrepid  haughtiness  of  his  spirit,  remained  unal- 
tered. He  had  staked  everything  on  a  great  venture. 
He  had  succeeded  in  forming  another  mighty  coalition 
against  the  French  ascendency.  The  united  forces  of 
Austria,  Russia  and  England  might,  he  hoped,  oppose 
an  insurmountable  barrier  to  the  ambition  of  the  com- 
mon enemy.  But  the  genius  and  energy  of  Napoleon 
prevailed.     While  the  English  troops  were  preparing 
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to  embark  for  Germany,  while  the  Russian  troops  ^^ere 
slowly  coming  np  fit)m  Poland,  he,  with  rapidity  un- 
precedented in  modem  war,  moved  a  hundred  thousand 
men  from  the  shores  of  the  Ocean  to  the  Black  For^t, 
and  compelled  a  great  Austrian  army  to  surrender  at 
Ulm.  To  the  first  faint  rumours  of  this  calamity  Pitt 
would  give  no  credit.  He  was  irritated  by  the  alarms 
of  those  around  him.  *'  Do  not  believe  a  word  of  it," 
he  said :  ^^  it  is  all  a  fiction.''  The  next  day  he  received 
a  Dutch  newspaper  containing  the  capitulation.  He 
knew  no  Dutch.  It  was  Sunday;  and  the  public 
offices  were  shut.  He  carried  the  paper  to  Lord 
Malmesbury,'  who  had  been  minister  in  Holland  ;  and 
Lord  Malmesbury  translated  it.  Pitt  tried  to  bear  up ; 
but  the  shock  was  too  great ;  and  he  went  away  with 
death  in  his  fiice. 

The  news  of  the  battle  of  Trafidgar  arrived  four 
days  later,  and  seemed  for  a  moment  to  revive  him. 
Forty-eight  hours  afW  that  most  glorious  and  most 
mournful  of  victories  had  been  announced  to  the  coun- 
try came  the  Lord  Mayor's  day;  and  Pitt  dined  at 
GhiildhalL  His  popularity  had  declined.  But  on  this 
occasion  the  multitude,  greatly  excited  by  the  recent 
tidings,  welcomed  him  enthusiastically,  took  ofi^  his 
horses  in  Cheapside,  and  drew  his  carriage  np  King 
Street.  When  his  health  was  drunk,  he  retnnied 
thanks  in  two  or  three  of  those  stately  sentences  of 
which  he  had  a  boundless  command.  Several  of  those 
who  heard  him  laid  up  his  words  in  their  hearts ;  for 
they  were  the  last  words  that  he  ever  uttered  in  pub- 
lic :  ^^  Let  us  hope  that  England,  having  saved  herself 
by  her  energy,  may  save  Europe  by  her  example." 

This  was  but  a  momentary  rally.  Austerlitz  soon 
completed  what  Ulm  had  begun,     fkurly  in  December 
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Pitt  Lad  retired  to  Bath,  ia  the  hope  that  he  might 
there  gather  strength  for  the  approaching  session. 
While  he  was  languishing  there  on  his  sofa  arrived 
the  news  that  a  decisive  battle  had  been  fought  and 
lost  in  Moravia,  that  the  coalition  was  dissolved,  that 
the  Continent  was  at  the  feet  of  France.  He  sank 
down  under  the  blow.  Ten  days  later,  he  was  so 
emanated  that  his  most  intimate  friends  hardly  knew 
him.  He  came  up  &om  Bath  by  slow  journeys,  and, 
on  the  11th  of  January,  1806,  reached  his  villa  at 
Putney.  Parliament  was  to  meet  on  the  2l8t.  On 
the  20th  wa«  to  be  the  parliamentary  dinner  at  the 
hofuse  of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  in  Downing 
Street;  and  the  cards  were  already  issued.  But  the 
days  of  the  great  minister  were  numbered.  The  only 
chance  for  his  life,  and  that  a  very  slight  chance,  was, 
that  he  should  resign  his  office,  and  pass  some  months 
in  profound  repose.  His  colleagues  paid  him  very 
short  visits,  and  careftdly  avoided  political  conversa- 
tion. But  his  spirit,  long  accustomed  to  dominion, 
could  not,  even  in  that  extremity,  relinquish  hopes 
which  everybody  but  himself  perceived  to  be  vain. 
On  the  day  on  which  he  was  carried  into  his  bed- 
room at  Putney,  the  Marquess  Wellesley,  whom  he 
had  long  loved,  whom  be  had  sent  to  govern  India, 
and  whose  administration  had  been  eminently  able, 
energetic,  and  successfiil,  arrived  in  London  after  an 
absence  of  eight  years.  The  friends  saw  each  other 
once  more.  There  was  an  affectionate  meeting,  and 
a  last  parting.  That  it  was  a  last  parting  Pitt  did 
not  seem  to  be  aware.  He  fimcied  himself  to  be  re- 
covering, talked  on  various  subjects  cheerfully,  and 
with  an  unclouded  mind,  and  pronounced  a  warm  and 
discerning  eulogium  on  the  Marquess's  brother  Arthur. 
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"  I  never,"  he  said,  "  met  with  any  military  man  wiCi 
whom  it  was  so  satis&ctory  to  converse."  The  excite- 
ment and  exertion  of  this  interview  were  too  much  for 
the  sick  man.  He  fiunted  away ;  and  Lord  Wellesley 
left  the  honse,  convinced  that  the  close  was  &8t  ap- 
proaching. 

And  now  members  of  Parliament  were  fast  coming 
up  to  London.  The  chiefs  of  the  opposition  met  for 
the  purpose  of  considering  the  course  to  be  tak^i  on 
the  first  day  of  the  session.  It  was  easy  to  guess  what 
would  be  the  language  of  the  King's  speech,  and  of 
the  address  which  would  be  moved  in  apswer  to  that 
speech.  An  amendment  condemning  the  policy  of 
the  government  had  been  prepared,  and  was  to  have 
been  proposed  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Lord 
Henry  Petty,  a  young  nobleman  who  had  already  won 
for  himself  that  place  in  the  esteem  of  his  country 
which,  afler  the  lapse  of  more  than  half  a  century,  he 
still  retains.  He  was  unwilling,  however,  to  come  for- 
ward as  the  accuser  of  one  who  was  incapable  of 
defending  himself.  Lord  Grenville,  who  had  been  in- 
formed of  Pitt's  state  by  Lord  Wellesley,  and  had  been 
deeply  affected  by  it,  earnestly  reconunended  forbear- 
ance ;  and  Fox,  with  characteristic  generosity  and  good 
nature,  gave  his  voice  against  attacking  his  now  help- 
less rival.  "  Sunt  lacrymee  rerum,"  he  said,  **  et  men- 
tem  mortalia  tangunt."  On  the  first  day,  therefore, 
there  was  no  debate.  It  was  rumoured  that  evening 
that  Pitt  was  better.  But  on  the  following  morning 
his  physicians  pronounced  that  there  were  no  hopes. 
The  commanding  faculties  of  which  he  had  been  too 
proud  were  beginning  to  fail.  His  old  tutor  and  friend, 
the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  informed  him  of  his  danger, 
and  gave  such  religious  advice  and  consolation  as  a 
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confiised  and  obscured  mind  could  receive.  Stories 
were  told  of  devout  sentiments  fervently  uttered  by 
the  dying  man.  But  these  stories  found  no  credit  with 
anybody  who  knew  him.  Wilberforce  pronounced  it 
impossible  that  they  could  be  true.  "  Pitt,"  he  added, 
*^  was  a  man  who  always  said  less  than  he  thought  on 
such  topics."  It  was  asserted  in  many  after-dinner 
speeches,  Grub  Street  elegies,  and  academic  prize 
poems  and  prize  declamations,  that  the  great  minister 
died  exclaiming,  '^  Oh  my  country  I "  This  is  a  fiible : 
but  it  is  true  that  the  last  words  which  he  uttered, 
while  he  knew  what  he  said,  were  broken  exclamations 
about  the  alarming  state  of  public  afiairs.  He  ceased 
to  breathe  on  the  morning  of  the  28rd  of  January, 
1806,  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  day  on  which 
he  first  took  his  seat  in  Parliament.  He  was  in  his 
forty-seventh  year,  and  had  been,  during  near  nineteen 
years.  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  undisputed 
chief  of  the  administration.  Since  parliamentary  gov- 
ernment was  established  in  England,  no  English  states- 
man has  held  supreme  power  so  long.  Walpole,  it  is 
true,  was  first  Lord  of  the  Treasury  during  more  than 
twenty  years :  but  it  was  not  till  Walpole  had  been 
some  time  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  that  he  could 
be  properly  called  Prime  Minister. 

It  was  moved  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  Pitt 
should  be  honoured  with  a  public  fimeral  and  a  monu- 
ment. The  motion  was  opposed  by  Fox  in  a  speech 
which  deserves  to  be  studied  as  a  model  of  good  taste 
and  good  feeling.  The  task  was  the  most  invidious 
that  ever  an  orator  undertook :  but  it  was  performed 
with  a  humanity  and  deUcacy  which  were  warmly  ao 
knowledged  by  the  mourning  friends  of  him  who  was 
gone.     The  motion  was  carried  by  288  votes  to  89. 
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The  22nd  of  Febroaiy  was  fixed  for  the  fimeial. 
The  corpse,  having  lain  in  state  during  two  days  in  the 
Painted  Chamber,  was  borne  with  great  pomp  to  the 
northern  transept  of  the  Abbey.  A  splendid  train  of 
princes,  nobles,  bishops,  and  privy  conncillors  followed. 
The  grave  of  Pitt  had  been  made  near  to  the  spot 
where  his  great  fiither  lay,  near  also  to  the  spot  where 
his  great  rival  was  soon  to  Ue.  The  sadness  of  the 
assistants  was  beyond  that  of  ordinary  mourners.  For 
he  whom  they  were  committing  to  the  dust  had  died 
of  sorrows  and  anxieties  of  which  none  of  the  snrvi 
vors  conld  be  altogeth^  without  a  share.  Wilberforce, 
who  carried  the  banner  before  the  hearse,  described 
the  awful  ceremony  with  deep  feeling.  As  the  coffin 
descended  into  the  earth,  he  said,  the  eagle  face  of 
Chatham  from  above  seemed  to  look  down  with  con- 
rtemation  into  the  dark  house  which  was  receiyiBg  aU 
that  remained  of  so  much  power  and  glory. 

All  parties  in  the  House  of  Commons  readfly  con- 
curred in  voting  forty  thousand  pounds  to  satisfy  the 
demands  of  Pitt's  creditors.  Some  of  his  admirers 
seemed  to  consider  the  magnitude  of  his  embarra8»- 
ments  as  a  circumstance  highly  honourable  to  him; 
but  men  of  sense  will  probably  be  of  a  different  opin- 
ion. It  is  &r  better,  no  doubt,  that  a  great  minister 
should  carry  his  contempt  of  mon^  to  excess  than 
that  he  should  contaminate  his  hands  with  unlawful 
gain.  But  it  is  neither  right  nor  becoming  in  a  man 
to  whom  the  public  has  given  an  income  more  than 
sufficient  finr  his  comfort  and  dignity  to  bequeath  to 
that  public  a  great  debt,  the  effect  of  mere  negligence 
and  profosion.  As  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Pitt  never  had  less  than 
six  thousand  a  year,  besides  an  excellent  house.     In 
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1792  he  was  forced  bj  his  ro;^al  master's  friendly  im- 
portunity to  accept  for  life  the  office  of  Warden  of  the 
Cinque  Ports,  with  near  four  thousand  a  year  more. 
He  had  neither  wife  nor  child  :  he  had  no  needy  relsr 
tions:  he  had  no  expensive  tastes:  he  had  no  long 
election  bills.  Had  he  given  but  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
a  week  to  the  regulation  of  his  household,  he  would 
have  kept  his  expenditure  within  bounds.  Or,  if  he 
could  not  spare  even  a  quarter  of  an  hour  a  week  for 
thai  purpose,  he  had  numerous  fri^ids,  excellent  men 
of  business,  who  would  have  been  proud  to  act  as  hia 
stewards.  One  of  those  friends,  the  chief  of  a  great 
commercial  house  in  the  city,  made  an  att^oipt  to  put 
the  establishment  in  Downing  Street  to  rights;  but  in 
Tun.  He  fi)und  that  the  waste  of  the  servants'  hall 
was  almost  &bnlous.  The  quantity  of  butcher's  meat 
charged  in  the  bills  was  nine  hundred-weight  a  week. 
The  consumption  of  poultry,  of  fish,  and  of  tea  was 
in  proportion.  The  character  of  Pitt  would  have 
stood  higher  if,  with  the  disinterestedness  of  Pericles 
and  of  De  Witt,  he  had  united  their  dignified  fru* 
gality. 

The  m^nory  of  Pitt  has  been  assailed,  times  innu- 
merable, often  justly,  often  unjustly ;  but  it  has  suffered 
much  less  from  his  assailants  than  from  his  eulogists. 
For,  during  many  years,  his  name  was  the  rallying  cry 
of  a  class  of  men  with  whom,  at  one  of  those  terrible 
ccmjunctores  which  confound  all  ordinary  distinctions, 
he  was  accidentally  and  temporarily  connected^  but  to 
whoin^  on  almost  all  great  questions  of  principle,  ho 
was  diametrically  opposed.  The  haters  of  parliamen- 
tary reform  called  themselves  Pittites,  not  choosing  to 
remember  that  Pitt  made  three  motions  for  parliamen- 
tary reform,  and,  that,  though  he  thought  that  such  a 
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reform  could  not  safely  be  made  wliile  the  passions  ex- 
cited by  the  French  revolution  were  ra^ng,  he  never 
uttered  a  word  indicating  that  he  should  not  be  pre- 
pared at  a  more  convenient  season  to  bring  the  question 
forward  a  fourth  time.  The  toast  of  protestant  ascen- 
dency was  drunk  on  Pitt's  birthday  by  a  set  of  Pittites 
who  could  not  but  be  aware  that  Pitt  had  resigned  his 
office  because  he  could  not  carry  Catholic  emancipation. 
The  defenders  of  the  Test  Act  called  themselves  Pitt- 
ites, though  they  could  not  be  ignorant  that  Pitt  had 
laid  before  George  the  Third  unanswerable  reasons  fer 
abolishing  the  Test  Act.  The  enemies  of  free  trade 
called  themselves  Pittites,  though  Pitt  was  £u:  more 
deeply  imbued  with  the  doctrines  of  Adam  Smith  than 
either  Fox  or  Grey.  The  very  negro-drivers  invoked 
the  name  of  Pitt,  whose  eloquence  was  never  more 
conspicuously  displayed  than  when  he  spoke  of  the 
wrongs  of  the  negro.  This  mythical  Pitt,  who  resem- 
bles the  genuine  Pitt  as  Uttle  as  the  Charlemagne  of 
Ariosto  resembles  the  Charlemagne  of  Eginhard,  has 
had  his  day.  History  will  vindicate  the  real  man  from 
calumny  disguised  under  the  semblance  of  adulation, 
and  will  exhibit  him  as  what  he  was,  a  minister  of 
great  talents,  honest  intentions,  and  liberal  opinions, 
pre-eminently  qualified,  intellectually  and  morally,  for 
the  part  of  a  parUamentary  leader,  and  capable  of  ad- 
ministering,  with  prudence  and  moderation,  the  gov- 
ernment of  a  prosperous  and  tranquil  country,  but 
unequal  to  surprising  and  terrible  emergencies,  and 
liable,  in  such  emergencies,  to  err  grievously,  both  on 
the  side  of  weakness  and  on  the  side  of  violence. 
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THE  WEST  INDIES.* 

{EcSttiwgh  Eeview^  Januazy  1885.) 

Of  the  numerous  excellent  works  in  which  this  important 
subject  has  lately  been  discussed,  that  of  Mr.  Stephen  is  the 
most  comprehensive,  and,  in  many  respects,  the  most  valua- 
ble. We  are  not  aware  that  anj  opponent  has  appeared, 
sufficiently  intrepid  to  deny  his  statements,  or  to  dispute  their 
results.  The  decent  and  cautious  advocates  of  slavery  care* 
fully  avoid  all  a^asion  to  a  publication  which  they  feel  to.  be 
unanswerable ;  and  the  boldest  content  themselves  with  mis- 
representing and  reviling  what  they  cannot  even  pretend  to 
confute.  In  truth,  it  is  not  too  much  to  assert  that,  on  the 
part  of  the  slave-drivers  and  their  supporters,  this  contro* 
versy  has,  for  the  most  part,  been  o(mducted  with  a  disingen* 
uousness  and  a  bitterness  to  which  literary  history  furnishes 
no  parallel.  Most  of  the  honourable  and  intelUgent  men 
whose  names  give  respectability  to  the  Colonial  party,  have, 
in  prudence  or  in  disgust,  stood  aloof  from  the  contest  In 
their  absence,  the  warfare  has  been  carried  on  by  a  race  of 
scribblers,  who,  like  the  mercenary  Mohawks,  so  oden  our 
auxiliaries  in  Transatlantic  campaigns,  unite  the  indifference 
of  the  hireling  to  the  ferocity  of  the  cannibal ;  who  take  aim 
firom  an  ambush,  and  who  desire  victory  only  that  they  may 
have  the  pleasure  of  scalping  and  torturing  the  vanquished. 

The  friends  of  humanity  and  freedom  have  oflen  boasted, 

1  The  Skmerycf  Ihe  British  WeU  India  Cobma  delineated,  a$  it  exuU 
haih  in  Law  ana  Practice,  and  compared  with  (he  Slavery  of  other  ComUriee^ 
Ancient  and  Modem.  By  James  Stepbbn,  Esq.  VoLX,  being  a  DeUiir< 
estSoD  of  the  State  in  pomt  of  Law.    London,  Batterworth,  1884. 
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with  honest  pride,  that  the  wise  and  good  of  hostile  sects  and 
factions  seemed,  when  slavery  or  the  slave-trade  were  in 
question,  to  forget  their  mutual  antipathies :  —  that  the  intro- 
duction of  this  subject  was  to  such  men  what  the  proclama- 
tion of  a  Crusade  was  to  the  warriors  of  the  dark  ages — 
a  signal  to  suspend  all  their  petty  disputes,  and  to  array 
themselves  under  the  same  holy  banner,  against  the  same 
accursed  enemy.  In  this  respect  the  slave-drivers*  are  now 
even  with  us.  They,  too,  may  boast  that,  if  our  cause  has 
received  support  from  honest  men  of  all  religious  and  polit- 
ical parties,  theirs  has  tended,  in  as  great  a  degree,  to  com- 
bine and  conciliate  every  form  of  vic^ence  and  illiberality. 
Tories  and  Radicals,  prebendaries  and  field-preachers,  are 
to  be  found  in  their  ranks.  The  only  requisites  Ibr  one 
who  aspires  to  enlist,  are  a  front  of  brass  and  a  tongue  of 
venom. 

**  Omnigenumque  Deftm  monstia,  et  latrator  Anabis, 
Contra  Neptiumm  et  Yenerem,  oontnqae  Mfaieivam 
Tela  tenent" 

But  it  is  neither  on  facts  nor  on  arguments  that  slavery 
seems  now  to  depend  for  protection.  It  neither  doubles,  nor 
stands  at  bay.  It  has  neither  the  ingenuity  of  the  hare,  nor 
the. intrepidity  of  the  lion.  It  defends  itself,  like  the  hunted 
polecat,  by  the  loathsomeness  with  which  it  taints  the  atmos- 
phere around  it ;  and  hopes  to  escape,  by  disgusting  those 
whom  it  can  neither  weary  nor  subdue.  We  could  say  much 
on  this  subject.  But  *the  sum  is,  that  ^  the  worm  will  do  his 
kind  "  —  and  we  have  a  more  important  task  to  perform.  It 
is  our  intention  to  analyse,  very  concisely,  the  valuable  work 
of  Mr.  Stephen,^  and  ailerwards  to  offer  to  our  readers  some 
remarks  which  the  perusal  of  it  has  suggested. 

Mr.  Stephen  begins,  by  inquiring  into  the  origin  and  au- 
thority of  the  Colonial  Slave-laws.  It  has  been  commonly 
supposed  in  England,  that  there  exists  some  known  local  law 
in  the  Colonies,  distinct  from  the  law  of  England,  by  which 
the  bondage  of  the  Negro  has  been  introduced  and  defined. 
There  is,  however,  no  such  law.  The  Colonists  could,  at  no 
time,  venture  to  present  an  act  for  such  a  purpose  to  an 

1  Mr.  Stephen's  work  cannot,  of  course,  embrace  any  changes  wfakh 
may  have  taken  place  in  West  Indian  Legislation  doting  the  last  eighteen 
months  or  two  years.  Some  partial  modifications  of  the  former  code  may 
have  taken  place  during  Ihat  time  in  three  or  four  of  the  coloniee,  nit 
these  do  not  affect  the  general  resnlts. 
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English  sovereign.  The  Spanish  conquerors  and  the  roving 
pirates  of  the  Antilles  had  established  that  state :  and  the 
English  settlers  considered  themselves  as  succeeding  to  the 
rights  of  the  original  despoilers  of  America.  Those  rights, 
as  they  at  that  time  existed,  may  be  summed  up  in  one  short 
and  terrible  maxim,  —  that  the  slave  is  the  absolute  property 
of  the  master.  It  is  desirable  that  this  should  be  known ; 
because,  although  a  few  restraining  statutes  have  of  late 
years  been  passed,  this  odious  principle  is  still  the  ba<us  of  all 
West  Indian  legislation.  It  is  pre-supposed  in  all  meliorat- 
ing acts.  It  is  the  rule,  and  the  restraints  are  exceptions. 
In  the  benefits  which  every  other  English  subject  derives 
from  the  common  law,  the  Negro  has  no  share.  His  master 
may  lawfully  treat  him  as  be  pleases,  except  in  points  reg- 
ained by  express  enactment. 

Mr.  Stephen  proceeds  to  analyze  the  legal  nature  of  the 
relation  between  the  master  and  the  slave.  Throughout  the 
West  Indies,  slavery  is  a  constrained  service,  —  a  service 
without  wages.  In  some  of  the  colonies,  indeed,  there  are 
acts  which  regulate  the  time  of  labour,  and  the  amount  of  the 
subsistence  which  shall  be  g^ven  in  return.  But,  from  causes 
to  which  we  shall  hereafter  advert,  these  acts  are  nugatory. 
In  other  islands,  even  these  ostensible  reforms  have  not  taken 
place :  and  the  owner  may  legally  give  his  slaves  as  much 
to  do,  and  as  little  to  eat,  as  he  thinks  fit. 

In  all  the  islands,  the  master  may  legally  imprison  his 
slave.  In  all  the  islands  he  may  legally  flog  him ;  and  in 
some  of  the  islands  he  may  legally  flog  him  at  his  discretion. 
The  best  of  the  meliorating  acts  promise  little,  and  perform 
less.  By  some  of  them  it  is  enacted,  that  the  slave  shall 
not  be  flogged,  till  recovered  from  the  effects  of  his  last  flog- 
ging —  by  others,  that  he  shall  not  receive  more  than  a  cer- 
tain number  of  lashes  in  one  day.  These  laws,  useless  as 
they  are,  have  a  meaning.  But  there  are  others  which  add 
insult  to  cruelty.  In  some  of  the  Colonial  Codes,  there  are 
facetious  provisions  that  the  slave  shall  not  receive  more 
than  a  certain  number  of  lashes  at  one  time,  or  for  one  fault. 
What  is  the  legal  definition  of  a  time?  Or  who  are  the 
legal  judges  of  a  fault  ?  If  the  master  should  chuse  to  say 
that  it  is  a  fault  in  his  slave  to  have  woolly  hair,  whom  does 
the  law  authorize  to  contradict  him  ? 

It  is  just  to  say,  that  the  murder  of  a  slave  is  now  a  cap* 
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ital  crime.  But  the  West  Indian  rules  of  evidence,  to 
we  shall  hereafter  call  the  attention  of  our  readers,  render 
the  execution  of  the  laws  on  this  subject  almost  impossible. 
The  most  atrocious  kinds  of  mutilation,  —  even  those  which 
in  England  are  punished  with  death, — when  conmitted  upon 
the  person  of  a  slave,  subject  the  offender  only  to  a  fine,  or 
to  a  short  imprisonment.  In  Dominica,  for  instance,  ^to 
maim,  deface,  mutilate,  or  crueilj  torture  "  a  slave,  is  a  crime 
which  is  to  be  expiated  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  one  hun- 
dred pounds  currency,  or  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  the 
terra  of  three  months.  By  the  law  of  Jamaica,  a  master 
who  perpetrates  any  outrage  short  of  murder  on  the  person 
xof  a  slave,  is  subject  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  one  hundred 
pounds  currency,  or  to  imprisonment  not  exceeding  the  term 
of  12  months.  In  very  atrocious  cases,  the  court  may  direct 
the  enfranchisement  of  the  slave.  But  this,  though  a  benefit, 
as  far  as  it  goes,  to  the  Negro,  is  a  very  slight  aggravation 
of  the  punishment  of  the  master.  At  most,  it  is  only  an 
addition  of  a  few  pounds  to  the  fine.  And  as  the  possession 
of  a  slave  who  has  been  maimed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  ren- 
der him  helpless,  is  rather  burdensome  than  profitable,  it 
would,  in  many  cases,  be  really  an  advantage  to  the  <aim- 
inal. 

If  these  terrible  prerogatives  were  confined  to  the  mas- 
ter alone,  the  condition  of  the  slave  would  be  sufiSeiently 
wretched.  Yet  it  would  not  be  ^rithout  alleviations.  The 
proprietor  might  sometimes  be  restrained  by  a  sense  of  his 
pecuniary  interest,  if  not  by  higher  considerations,  from  diose 
extreme  outrages,  against  which  the  law  affords  so  scan^  a 
protection.  At  all  events,  during  his  absence,  his  Negroes 
would  enjoy  an  interval  of  security.  Unhappily,  the  Co- 
lonial Codes  permit  all  the  representatives  and  agents  of  the 
master,  black  and  white,  bond  and  free,  to  exercise  most  of 
his  despotic  powers. 

We  have  seen  that  the  slave  has  no  legal  property  in  his 
own  body.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say,  that  he  has  no 
property  in  any  thing  else,  —  that  all  his  acquisitions  belong, 
like  himself,  to  his  master.  He  is,  in  fact,  a  chatteL  We 
should  rather  say,  that  to  serve  the  purpose  of  rapacity  and 
tyranny,  he  is  alternately  considered  as  real  and  as  personal 
property.  He  may  be  sold  or  bequeathed  at  the  pleasure  of 
bis  master.    He  may  be  put  up  to  auction  by  process  of  law, 
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fi»r  the  benefit  of  the  creditors  or  legatees  of  his  master.  In 
either  of  these  ways  he  may  be,  in  a  moment,  torn  for  ever 
from  his  home,  his  associates,  his  own  children.  He  is,  in 
addition  to  this,  legally  a  subject  of  mortgages,  demises, 
leases,  settlements  in  tail,  in  remainder,  and  in  reversion. 
The  practice  of  raising  money  on  this  species  of  property, 
Is  favoured  by  the  laws  of  all  the  Colonies,  and  has  been 
equally  fatal  to  the  owner  and  to  the  slave.  It  is  fatal  to  the 
owner,  because  it  enables  him  to  risk  capital  not  his  own,  in 
die  precarious  lotteiy  of  the  West  Indian  sugar  trade.  It  is 
fatal  to  the  slave,  because,  in  the  first  place,  while  it  leaves 
to  the  master  all  his  power  to  oppress,  it  deprives  him  of  his 
power  to  manumit ;  and  secondly,  because  it  leads  the  master 
to  keep  possession  of  his  Negroes,  and  to  compel  them  to 
labour,  when  he  has  no  prospect  of  holding  them  long,  and 
is  therefore  naturally  inclined  to  make  as  much  by  them,  and 
to  spend  as  little  upon  them  as  possible,  —  a  fact  amply 
proved  by  the  miserable  state  in  which  the  gang  is  generally 
found,  when  transferred  from  the  ruined  planter  to  the  half 
rained  mortgagee. 

Such  is  the  legal  condition  of  the  Negro,  considered  with 
reference  to  his  master.  We  shall  proceed  to  examine  into 
the  nature  of  the  relation  in  which  he  stands  towards  free 
persons  in  generaL 

He  is  not  competent  to  be  a  party  to  any  dvil  action,  either 
as  plaintiff  or  defendant ;  nor  can  he  be  received  as  inform- 
ant or  prosecutor  against  any  person  of  free  condition.  He 
is  protected  only  as  a  horse  is  protected  in  this  country.  His 
owner  may  bring  an  action  against  any  person  who  may 
have  occasioned  the  loss  of  his  services.  But  it  is  plain  that 
the  slave  may  sustain  many  civil  injuries,  to  which  this  cir- 
euitons  mode  of  obtaining  redress  is  not  applicable ;  and 
even  when  it  is  applicable,  the  damages  are  awarded,  not  to 
the  injured  party,  but  to  his  master.  The  protection  which 
indictments  and  criminal  informations  afford,  is  also  of  very 
narrow  extent.  Many  crimes  which,  when  committed  against 
a  white  man,  are  considered  as  most  atrocious,  may  be  com- 
mitted by  any  white  man  against  a  slave  with  perfect  impu- 
nity. To  rob  a  slave,  for  instance,  is,  in  most  of  the  islands, 
not  even  a  misdemeanour.  In  this  case,  the  grand  principle 
«f  Colonial  law  is  suspended.  The  property  of  a  slave,  it 
seems,  is  considered  as  belonging  to  his  owner  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  oppression,  but  not  for  the  pnrposo  of  protectii 
By  the  meliorating  laws  of  some  of  the  Colonies,  the  crime 
of  highway  robbery  upon  a  Negro,  is  punished  bj  finesy 
which,  as  far  as  we  are  informed,  in  no  case  exceed  thirty 
pounds  currency. 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  natural  right  of  self-defenee  k 
denied  to  the  slave.  By  the  laws  of  almost  all  the  islands,  a 
slave  who  should  defend  himself  from  murder  or  torture,  to 
the  injury  of  a  White  person,  though  such  White  persoa 
should  possess  no  authority  whatever  over  him,  might  be 
punished  with  death. 

We  now  come  to  the  laws  respecting  the  evidence  of 
slaves,  —  laws  which  the  Ck)lonbt8  stoutly  defend,  —  and  with 
reason ;  for,  while  these  remain  unaltered,  the  meliorating 
acts,  feeble  at  best,  must  always  be  utterly  inefficient.  The 
testimony  of  these  unfortunate  beings  is  not  admissible  in 
any  cause,  civil  or  criminal,  against  a  White  person.  To 
this  general  rule  there  are,  in  a  very  few  of  the  smaller  Gdi* 
onies,  some  partial  exceptions.  It  is  needless  to  say,  that 
every  crime  may  be  easily  perpetrated  in  a  community  of 
which  only  one  member  in  ten  is  a  competent  witness.  The 
Government  have  pressed  this  point  on  the  consideration  of 
the  Colonial  Assemblies.  In  Jamaica,  the  proposed  amend- 
ments were  recently  negatived  by  a  majority  of  34  to  1. 
In  Barbadoes  they  have  met  with  a  similar  reception.  The 
only  excuse  we  ever  heard  made  for  so  disgraceful  a  law,  is 
this,  that  the  Negroes  are  ignorant  of  the  nature  and  obliga- 
tions of  an  oath,  and,  in  fact,  are  scarcely  responsible  beings. 
But  from  this  excuse  the  legislators  of  Jamaica  have  ex 
eluded  themselves,  by  enacting,  that  a  slave  who  ooinmits 
perjury,  in  a  criminal  cause,  against  another  slave,  shall 
suffer  the  same  punishment  as  the  prisoner,  if  convictedt 
would  have  suffered.  If  a  slave  be  ignorant  of  the  nature 
of  an  oath,  why  is  he  admitted  as  a  witness  against  anj 
human  being  ?  Why  is  he  punished,  in  some  cases,  with 
death,  for  an  offence  which  subjects  his  more  enlightened, 
and  therefore,  more  guilty  master,  only  to  transportation? 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  possesses  the  moral  and  intellectaa) 
qualifications  which  are  required  in  a  witness,  why  is  he  noi 
suffered  to  appear  against  an  European  ? 

But  we  must  proceed.  The  slave,  thus  excluded  from  the 
protection  of  the  law,  is  subject  to  all  its  restraints.     He  uh 
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dergoes  the  miseries  of  a  beast  of  burden,  without  enjoying 
its  immunities.  He  is  bound,  notwithstanding  that  alleged 
inferioritj  of  his  understanding,  which  is  admitted  as  a  rea- 
son for  curtailing  his  rights,  but  not  for  lightening  his  respon- 
sibility, by  the  whole  of  the  criminal  code  which  is  in  force 
against  free  persons.  And,  in  addition  to  this,  he  is  subjected 
to  another  most  unjust  and  cruel  code,  made  for  his  class 
alone.  If  he  flies  from  the  colony,  he  is  put  to  death.  If 
he  goes  beyond  the  limits  of  the  plantation  to  which  he  is 
attached,  without  a  written  permission,  he  is  liable  to  be 
severely  punished.  Actions  in  themselves  perfectly  inno- 
cent,—  buying  or  selling  certain  goods  in  a  market, — 
zaising  certain  descriptions  of  produce,  —  possessing  certain 
species  of  live  stock,  —  are  crimes  for  which  the  Negro  is 
punished,  unless  he  can  produce  a  written  authority  from  his 
owner.  In  some  of  the  Islands,  not  even  the  command  of 
his  owner  is  admitted  as  an  excuse.  To  beat  a  drum,  to 
blow  a  horn,  to  dance,  to  play  at  quoits,  to  throw  squibs,  to 
make  fireworks,  are  all  offences  when  committed  by  a  slave, 
and  subject  him  to  the  cruel  chastisement  of  the  whip.  When 
things  merely  indifferent  are  visited  with  such  severe  pen- 
alties, it  may  easily  be  imagined  that  real  delinquencies  are 
not  very  mercifully  dealt  with.  In  fact,  many  actions  for 
which  a  White  man  is  only  imprisoned,  or  otherwise  slightly 
punished,  if  punished  at  all,  are  capital  crimes  when  commit- 
ted by  a  slave.  Such  are  stealing,  or  attempting  to  steal,  to 
the  value  of  12d.  currency,  killing  any  animal  of  the  value 
of  6s.,  uttering  mutinous  words,  and  a  long  list  of  equally 
heinous  crimes.  We  have  already  mentioned  the  infamous 
law  which  exists  in  Jamaica  on  the  subject  of  perjury.  An- 
other of  a  most  kingly  character  is  in  force  in  the  same 
Island.  To  compass  or  imagine  the  death  of  any  of  the 
White  inhabitants,  (God  bless  their  Majesties  1)  is  an  enor- 
mity for  which  a  slave  is  punished  with  death.  It  is  con- 
trary to  the  duty  of  their  allegiance! 

Such  is  the  penal  code  to  which  the  slaves  are  subject 
The  manner  in  which  they  are  tried  is,  if  possible,  still  more 
disgraceful.  On  charges  which  do  not  affect  their  lives,  a 
single  justice  is,  for  the  most  part,  competent  to  decide.  In 
capital  cases,  several  justices  must  attend,  and,  in  most  of 
the  Colonies,  a  Jury  is  summoned,  if  that  name  can  be  ap- 
]>lied  where  there  is  neither  parity  of  condition  nor  right  of 
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challenge.  No  indictment  is  preferred  No  pi'evious  inTe»* 
tigatioD  takes  place  before  a  Grand  Jury.  In  most  of  the 
Islands  no  record  is  drawn  np.  In  some,  it  is  enacted,  that 
the  executi««  shall  immediately  follow  the  sentence.  The 
prisoner  is  now  sufficiently  lucky  to  be  lianged.  Bat  for- 
merly it  was  not  unusual  to  inflict  what  the  Colonial  codes 
style  "  exemplary  punishment."  When  it  was  thought  expe- 
dient to  exercise  this  right,  the  offender  was  roasted  aliye, 
hung  up  ia  irons  to  perish  by  thirst,  or  shut  up  in  a  cage 
and  starved  to  death  1  These  punishments  were  commonly 
reserved  for  wretches  who  had  committed  the  diabolical 
crime  of  insurrection  against  the  just  and  paternal  govern^ 
ment,  of  which  we  have  feebly  attempted  to  delineate  the 
excellence. 

The  bondage,  of  which  we  have  given  this  description,  is 
hereditary.  It  is  entailed  on  the  posterity  of  the  slave  to  the 
remotest  generations.  The  law  does  not  compel  bis  master 
to  enfranchise  him,  on-  receiving  a  fair  price.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  interferes  to  prevent  the  master,  even  when  so 
inclined,  from  giving  him  his  liberty.  In  some  of  the  islands 
a  direct  tax  is  imposed  on  manumission ;  and  in  all,  the  en- 
couragement which  is  given  to  the  practice  of  raising  money 
on  Negroes  by  mortgage,  tends  to  obstruct  their  liberation. 

Slavery  in  the  West  Indies  is  confined  to  Negroes  and 
people  of  colour.  This  circumstance  is  peculiar  to  the 
slavery  of  the  New  World ;  and  its  effects  are  most  calam- 
itous. The  external  peculiarities  of  the  African  labe  are 
thus  associated  in  the  minds  of  the  Colonists  with  every  thing 
degrading,  and  are  considered  as  the  disgusting  livery  of  the 
most  abject  servitude.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  free  Negroes 
and  Mulattoes  lie  under  so  many  legal  disabilities,  and  expe- 
rience such  contemptuous  treatment,  that  their  condition  can 
be  esteemed  desirable  only  when  compared  with  the  bondage 
to  which  it  has  succeeded.  Of  the  rules  to  which  this  class 
is  subjected,  we  shall  notice  only  one  of  the  most  odious. 
We  speak  of  the  presumption  against  liberty,  which  is  a  rec- 
ognised principle  of  colonial  law.  The  West  Indian  maxim 
is,  that  every  Negro  and  Mulatto  is  to  be  considered  as  a 
slave,  till,  by  documentary  evidence,  he  can  be  proved  to 
be  otherwise.  It  may  be  notorious,  that  he  has  been  finee 
bince  he  first  resided  in  the  colony,  —  that  he  has  lived 
twenty  years  in  England,  —  that  he  is  a  citizen  of  Hayti  or 
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Colambia.  All  this  is  immaterial.  If  be  cannot  prodaco 
a  deed  of  manumission,  he  is  liable  to  be  put  up  to  sale  hy 
public  auction !  On  this  subject  remarks  would  be  superflu- 
ous.   Thank  Grod,  we  are  writing  for  a  free  people. 

We  have  now  accompanied  Mr.  Stephen  through  most  of 
the  leading  topics  of  his  work.  We  have  occasionally  de- 
parted from  his  arrangement,  which  indeed  is  not  always  the 
most  convenient  This,  however,  is  to  be  attributed,  not  to 
the  author,  but  to  the  circumstances  under  which  the  work 
was  composed.  If  there  be  any  thing  else  to  which  we 
should  be  inclined  to  object,  it  is  to  the  lengthened  parallels 
which  Mr.  Stephen  draws  between  the  Slave  laws  of  the  West 
Indies  and  those  which  have  existed  in  other  countries.  He 
18  not,  we  think,  too  severe  upon  our  Clolonists.  But  we 
suspect  that  he  is  a  little  too  indulgent  to  the  Greeks  and 
Bomans.  These  passages  are,  at  the  same  time,  in  a  high 
degree  curious  and  ingenious,  though  perhaps  too  long  and  too 
frequent.  Such  blemishes,  however,  if  they  can  be  called 
such,  detract  but  in  a  very  slight  degree  from  the  value  of 
a  book  eminently  distinguished  by  the  copiousness  and  nov- 
elty of  the  information  which  it  afibrds,  by  the  force  of  its 
reasoning,  and  by  the  energy  and  animation  of  its  style. 

We  lu&ve  not  alluded  to  that  part  of  the  work,  in  which 
the  lamentable  state  of  the  law,  on  the  subject  of  religious 
instruction,  is  described ;  because  the  evil  has  been  univer> 
sally  acknowledged,  and  something  intended  for  a  remedy 
has  at  last  been  provided.  The  imagined  specific,  as  our 
readers  are  aware,  is  an  Ecclesiastical  Establishment.  This 
measure,  we  doubt  not,  is  well  intended.  But  we  feel  con- 
yinced  that,  unless  combined  with  other  reforms,  it  will  prove 
almost  wholly  useless.  The  immorality  and  irreligson  of  the 
slaves  are  the  necessary  consequences  of  their  political  and 
personal  degradation.  They  are  not  considered  by  the  law 
as  human  beings.  And  they  have  therefore,  in  some  meas- 
ure, ceased  to  be  human  beings.  They  mnst  become  men 
beSom  they  can  beoome  Christians..  A  great  effect  may, 
under  fortunate  circumstances,  have  been  wrought  on  partio- 
olar  individuals :  But  those  who  brieve  that  any  ext»isive 
effect  can  be  produced  by  religious  instruction  on  thb  miser^ 
able  race,  may  believe  in  the  famous  conversion  wrought  by 
St.  Anthony  on  the  fish.  Can  a  preacher  prevail  on  his 
heurers  strictly  to  fulfil  their  conjugal  duties  in  a  country 
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where  no  protection  is  given  to  their  oonjagal  rights,  —  in  a 
country  where  the  husband  and  wife  may,  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  master,  or  by  process  of  law,  be  in  an  instant,  separated 
for  ever  ?  Can  he  persuade  them  to  rest  on  the  Sunday,  in 
Colonies  where  the  law  appoints  that  time  for  the  markets  ? 
Is  there  any  lesson  which  a  Christian  minister  is  more  sol- 
emnly bound  to  teach,  —  is  there  any  lesson  which  it  is,  in  a 
religious  point  of  view,  —  more  important  for  a  convert  to 
learn,  than  that  it  is  a  duty  to  refuse  obedience  to  the  unlaw- 
ful commands  of  superiors?  Are  the  new  pastora  of  the 
slaves  to  inculcate  this  principle  or  not?  In  other  words,  are 
the  slaves  to  remain  uninstructed  in  the  fundamental  laws  of 
Christian  morality,  or  are  their  teachers  to  be  hanged  ?  This 
is  the  alternative.  We  all  remember  that  it  was  made  a 
charge  against  Mr.  Smith,  that  he  had  read  an  inflammatory 
chapter  of  the  Bible  to  his  congregation,  —  excellent  encour- 
agement for  their  future  teachers  to  ^declare  unto  them," 
according  to  the  expression  of  an  old  divine,  far  too  meth- 
odistical  to  be  considered  as  an  authority  in  the  West  Indies, 
**  the  whole  counsel  of  Grod." 

The  great  body  of  the  Colonists  have  resolutely  oppased 
religious  instruction ;  and  they  are  in  the  right.  They  know, 
though  their  misinformed  friends  in  England  do  not  know, 
that  Christianity  and  slavery  cannot  long  exist  together.  We 
have  already  given  it  as  our  opinion,  that  the  great  body  of 
the  Negroes  can  never,  while  their  political  state  remains  the 
same,  be  expected  to  become  Christians.  But,  if  that  were 
possible,  we  are  sure  that  their  political  state  would  veiy 
speedily  be  changed.  At  every  step  which  the  Negro  makes 
in  the  knowledge  and  discrimination  of  right  and  wrongs 
he  will  learn  to  reprobate  more  and  more  the  system  under 
which  he  lives.  He  will  not  indeed  be  so  prone  to  engage 
in  rash  and  foolish  tumults ;  but  he  will  be  as  willing  as  he 
now  is  to  struggle  for  liberty,  and  far  more  capable  of  strug- 
gling with  effect.  The  forms  in  which  Christianity  has  be^ 
at  different  times  disguised,  have  been  often  hostile  to  liberty. 
But  wherever  the  spirit  has  surmounted  the  forms,  —  in 
France,  during  the  wars  of  the  Huguenots,  —  in  Holland, 
during  the  reign  of  Philip  II.,  —  in  Scotland,  at  the  time  of 
the  Reformation,  —  in  England,  through  the  whole  contest 
against  the  Stuarts,  from  their  accession  to  their  expulsion, — 
in   New- England,  thix>ugh   its  whole   history,  —  in   eveiy 
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p1ace»  — in  everj  age, —  it  has  inspired  a  hatred  of  oppres- 
sion, and  a  love  of  freedom !  It  would  be  thus  in  the  West* 
Indies.  The  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  press  a  few 
detached  texts  into  the  cause  of  tyranny,  have  never  pro- 
duced any  extensive  effect.  Those  who  cannot  refute  them 
by  reasoning  and  comparison,  will  be  hurried  forward  by  the 
sense  of  intoieraUe  wrongs,  and  the  madness  of  wounded 
affectioQ.  All  this  the  Colonists  have  discovered;  and  we 
feel  assured  that  they  will  never  suffer  rdigioos  instruotioii 
to  be  unreservedly  given  to  the  slaves.  In  that  case,  the 
Establishment  will  degenerate  into  a  job.  This  is  no  chi- 
merical apprehension.  There  have  been  clergymen  in  the 
West-Indies  for  many  years  past ;  and  what  have  they  done 
for  the  N^roes?  In  what  have  they  oonduoed,  ei^ier  to 
their  temporal  or  to  their  spiritual  welfare?  Doubtless  there 
have  been  respectable  men  among  them.  But  is  it  not  noto- 
rious, that  the  benefices  of  the  colonies  have  been  repeatedly 
given  to  the  outcasts  of  En^ish  society,  —  men  whom  the 
inhabitants  would  not  venture  to  employ  as  bodc-keepers, 
yet  whom  they  desired  to  retain  as  boon  companions?  Any 
person  who  will  look  over  the  ParUameatary  papers  which 
contain  the  answers  returned  by  the  colonial  clergy  to  certain 
queries  sent  out  a  few  years  ago  by  Lord  Bathurst,  will  see 
tK>me  curious  instances  of  the  ignorance,  the  idleness,  and  the 
levity  of  that  body.  Why  should  the  new  Establishment  be 
less  corrupt  than  the  old?  The  dangers  to  which  it  is  ex- 
|x>sed  are  the  same;  we  do  not  see  that  its  securities  are 
much  greater.  It  has  Bishops,  no  doubt;  and  when  we  ob- 
8erve  that  Bishops  are  more  active  than  their  inferiors  on 
iliis  side  of  the  Atlantic,  we  shall  begin  to  hope  that  they 
may  be  useful  on  the  other. 

These  reforms  have  begun  at  the  wrong  end.  ^  GM,"  says 
old  Hooka*,  no  enemy  to  Episcopal  Establishments,  ^  first 
assigned  Adam  maintenance  tor  hfe,  and  then  appointed  him 
"i  law  to  observe."  Our  rulers  would  have  done  well  to  in^ 
late  the  example,  —  to  give  some  security  to  the  hearth  and 
to  the  back  of  the  slave,  before  they  sent  him  Bishops,  Arch- 
disacons,  and  Chancellors  and  Chapters. 

The  work  of  Mr.  Stephen  has,  we  think,  disposed  for  ev^ 
oi  some  of  the  principal  arguments  which  are  urged  by  the 
Colonists.  If  those  who  conscientiously  support  slavery  be 
open  to  conviction,  if  ito  dishonest  advocates  be  susceptible 
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of  shame,  they  can  surelj  never  aj3:a]n  resort  to  that  mode  of 
defence,  which  thej  have  so  oflen  employed  when  hard 
pressed  by  some  particular  case  of  oppression.  On  snch 
occasions  their  cry  has  been,  ^  These  are  individual  instances. 
You  must  not  deduce  general  conclusions  from  them.  What 
would  you  say,  if  we  were  to  form  our  estimate  of  English 
society  from  the  Police  Reports,  or  the  Newgate  Calendar? 
Look  at  the  rules,  and  not  at  the  exceptions."  Here,  then, 
we  have  those  boasted  rules.  And  what  are  they  ?  We  find 
that  the  actions  which  other  societies  punish  as  crimes,  are 
in  the  West  Indies  sanctioned  by  law ;  —  that  practices,  of 
which  England  affords  no  example  but  in  the  records  of  the 
jail  and  the  gibbet,  are  there  suffered  to  exist  unpunkhed  ;— 
that  atrocities  may  there  be  perpetrated  in  the  drawing-room 
or  in  the  market-plaoe,  on  the  persons  of  untried  and  uncon- 
victed individuals,  which  here  would  scarcely  find  an  asylum 
in  the  vaults  of  the  Blood*Bowl  House. 

Is  it  any  answer  to  this  charge,  now  most  fully  established, 
to  say  that  we  too  have  our  crimes  ?  Unquestionably,  under 
all  systems,  however  wise,  under  all  circumstances,  however 
fortunate,  the  passions  of  men  will  incite  them  to  eviL  The 
most  vigilant  police,  the  most  rigid  tribunals,  the  severest 
penalties,  are  but  imperfect  restraints  upon  avarice  and  re- 
venge What  then  must  be  the  case  when  these  restraints 
are  withdrawn?  In  England  there  is  a  legal  remedy  for 
every  injury.  If  the  first  prince  of  the  blood,  were  to  treat 
the  poorest  pauper  in  St  Giles's  as  the  best  code  in  the  West 
Indies  authorises  a  master  to  treat  his  slave,  it  would  be  bet- 
ter for  him  that  he  had  never  been  bom.  Yet  even  here  we 
find,  that  wherever  power  is  given,  it  is  occasionally  abused ; 
that  magistrates,  not  having  the  fear  of  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench  before  their  eyes,  will  sometimes  he  guilty  of  injustice 
and  tyranny,  that  even  parents  will  sometimes  starve,  tor- 
ture, murder  the  helpless  beings  to  whom  they  have  given 
life.  And  is  it  not  evident,  that  where  there  are  fewer  checks, 
there  M'ill  be  more  cruelty  ? 

But  we  are  told,  the  manners  of  a  people,  the  state  of  pub- 
lic opinion,  are  of  more  real  consequence  than  any  written 
code.  Many  things,  it  is  confessed,  in  the  Colonial  laws,  are 
sruel  and  unjust  in  theory :  but  we  ai'e  assured  that  the  feel- 
mg  of  the  Colonists  renders  the  practical  operation  of  (be 
system  lenient  and  liberal.     We  answer,  that  public  feeling, 
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thoogh  an  excellent  anxiliary  to  laws,  always  has  been,  and 
alwajB  must  be,  a  miserable  and  inefficient  sabstitute  for 
them.  The  rules  of  evidence  on  whidi  public  opinion  pro« 
ceeds  are  defective,  and  its  decisions  are  capricious.  Its 
condemnation  frequently  spares  the  guilty,  and  falls  on  the 
innocent.  It  is  terrible  to  sentttive  and  generous  minds; 
but  it  is  disregarded  by  those  whose  haidened  depravity 
most  requires  restraint.  Hence  its  decrees,  however  saluta* 
ry,  unless  supported  by  the  clearer  definitions  and  stronger 
sanctions  of  l^slation,  will  be  daily  and  hourly  infringed ; 
and  with  principles  which  rest  only  on  public  opinion,  frequent 
infraction  amounts  to  a  repeal.  Nothing  that  is  very  com- 
mon  can  be  very  disgraoefuL  Thus  public  opinion,  when 
not  strengthened  by  positive  enactment,  is  first  defied,  and 
then  vitiated.  At  best  it  is  a  feeble  cdieck  to  wickedness^ 
and  at  last  it  becomes  its  most  powerful  auxiliary. 

As  a  remedy  for  the  evils  of  a  system  of  slavery,  public 
opinion  mast  be  utterly  inefficacious ;  and  that  for  this  simple 
reason,  that  the  opinion  of  the  slaves  themselves  goes  for 
nothing.  The  desire  which  we  feel  to  obtain  the  approba- 
tion, and  to  avoid  the  censure  of  our  neighbouro,  is  no  innate 
or  unive^^  sentiment.  It  always  springs,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, horn  consideration  of  the  power  whidi  others  possess 
to  serve  or  to  injure  us.  The  good  will  of  the  lower  orders^ 
is  courted  only  in  countries  where  they  possess  poKticai  priv- 
ileges, and  where  there  is  much  they  can  give,  and  much  thafe 
they  can  take  away.  Their  opinion  is  important  or  unim- 
portant, in  proportion  as  their  legal  rights,  are  great  or  small. 
It  can,  therefore,  never  be  a  substitnte  for  legal  rights.  Does 
a  Smithfield  drover  care  for  the  love  or  hatred  of  his  oxen  ? 
and  yet  his  oxen,  since  the  passing  of  Mr.  Martin's  meliorat- 
ing act,  are  scarcely  in  a  more  unprotected  condition  than  the 
slaves  in  our  islands. 

The  opinion  then,  which  is  to  guard  the  slaves  fronl  the 
oppressions  of  the  privileged  order,  is  the  opinion  of  the  priv- 
il^ed  order  itself.  A  vast  authority  is  intrusted  to  the 
master  —  the  law  imposes  scarcely  any  restraints  upon  him 
—  and  we  are  required  to  believe,  that  the  place  of  all  other 
checks  will  be  fully  supplied  by  the  general  sense  of  those 
who  participate  in  his  power  and  his  temptations.  This  may 
be  reason  at  Kingston ;  but  will  it  pass  at  Westminster? 
We  are  not  inveighing  against  the  white  inhabitants  of  the 
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West  Indies.  We  do  not  bsj  thai  thej  are  natonUj  moie 
crael  or  more  sensual  than  onr^selves.  But  we  saj  that  tbej 
are  men  ;  and  thej  desire  to  be  considered  as  angels !  —  we 
saj  as  angek,  for  to  no  human  being,  however  generoos  and 
bcniefieeBt,  to  no  philanthropist,  to  no  fathers  of  the  churchy 
could  powers  like  theirs  be  saf^j  intrusted.  Sudi  authoritj 
a  parent  ought  not  to  have  over  his  children.  They  ask  very 
complacently,  **  Are  we  men  of  a  difTereht  species  from  your- 
selves ?  We  come  among  700 ;  —  we  mingle  with  you  in  all 
your  kinds  of  business  and  pleasure ;  —  we  buy  alad  sell  with 
you  on  Change  in  the  morning ;  -—  we  dance  with  your  dangh- 
ters  in  the  evening.  Are  not  our  manners  civil  ?  Are  not 
our  dinners  good  ?  Are  we  not  kind  friends,  fair  dealers, 
generous  benefkctors  ?  Are  not  our  names  in  the  subscrip- 
tion lists  of  all  your  charities  ?  And  can  you  believe  tW 
we  are  such  monsters  as  the  saints  represent  us  to  be?  Can 
you  imagine  that,  by  merely  crossing  ihe  Atlantic,  we  ac- 
quire a  new  nature  ?  ^  We  reply,  Tou  are  not  men  of  a  dif- 
ferent species  from  ourselves;  and,  therefore,  we  will  not 
give  you  powers  with  which  we  would  not  dare  to  trust  our- 
selves. We  know  that  your  passions  are  like  ours.  We 
know  that  your  restraints  are  fewer;  and,  ther^re^  we 
know  that  your  crimes  must  be  greater.  Are  despotic  sover* 
eigns  men  of  harder  hearts  by  nature  than  their  subjects? 
Are  they  bom  with  a  hereditary  thirst  for  blood  —  with  a 
natural  incapacity  for  friendship?  Surely  not.  Tet  what 
is  their  general  character?  False  —  cruel — licentious — 
ungrateful.  Many  .of  them  have  performed  single  acts  of 
splendid  generosity  and  heroisAi ;  a  few  ntiay  be  named  whose 
general  administration  has  been  salutary ;  but  acaroely  one 
has  passed  through  life  without  committing  at  least  sonw 
one  atrocious  act,  from  the  guilt  and  infamy  of  which  restrict- 
ing laws  would  have  saved  him  and  his  vicdms.  If  Henry 
YIII.  bad  been  a  private  man,  he  might  have  torn  his  wife's 
ruff,  and  kicked  her  lap-dog.  He  was  a  King,  and  he  cut  off 
her  head  —  not  that  his  passions  were  more  brutal  than  thobo 
of  many  other  men,  but  that  they  were  less  restrained.  How 
many  of  the  West  Indian  overeteers  can  boast  of  the  piety 
and  magnanimity  of  Theodosius  ?  Yet,  in  a  single  moment 
of  anger,  that  amiable  prince  destroyed  more  innocent  people 
than  all  the  rufllans  in  £urope  stab  in  fifty  years.  Thus  it 
b  with  a  master  in  the  Colonies.     We  will  suppose  him  la 
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be  a  good  natored  man,  but  subject,  like  otber  men,  to  occa- 
sional fits  of  passion.  He  gives  an  order.  It  is  slowly  or 
negligentljr  ezeeated.  In  England  he  woald  grumble,  per« 
haps  9wear  a  little.  In  the  West  ladies,  the  law  empowers 
him  to  inflict  a  severe  flogging  on  the  loiterer.  Are  we  very 
uncharitable  in  supposing  that  he  will  sometimes  exercise  his 
privilege? 

It  by  no  means  follows  that  a  person  who  is  humane  in 
England  will  be  humane  to  his  Negroes  in  the  West  Indies. 
Nothing  is  so  capHcioas  and  inconsistent  as  the  compassion 
of  men.  The  Romans  were  people  of  the  same  flesh  and 
blood  with  ourselves— they  loved  their  friends — they  cried 
at  tragedies— > they  gave  money  to  beggars;— > yet  we  know 
their  fondness  for  gladiatorial  shows.  When,  by  order  of 
Pompey,  some  elephants  were  tortured  in  the  amphitheatre, 
the  audience  was  so  shocked  at  the  yells  and  contortions 
by  which  the  poor  creatures  expressed  dieir  i^ny,  that  they 
burst  fbrdi  into  execrations  against  their  favourite  general. 
The  same  people,  in  the  same  place,  had  probably  often  given 
the  fatal  twirl  of  the  thumb  wbich  condemned  some  gallant 
barbarian  to  receive  the  sword.  In  our  own  time,  many  a 
man  shoots  partridges  in  such  numbers  that  he  is  compelled 
to  bury  them,  who  would  chastise  his  son  for  amusing  bim^ 
self  with  the  equally  interesting,  and  not  more  cruel  di* 
version,  of  catching  flies  and  tearing  them  to  pieces.  The  dro* 
ver  goads  oxen  —  the  fishmonger  crimps  cod  —  the  dragoon 
sabres  a  Frenchman  —  the  Spanish  Inquisiliofi  bums  a  Jew 
-—  ihe  Irish  gentleman  torments  a  Catholic  These  persons 
are  not  necessarily  destitute  of  feeling  Each  of  them  would 
shrink  from  any  cruel  employment,  except  that  to  which  his 
mtnation  has  familiarized  htm. 

There  is  only  one  way  in  which  the  West  Indians  will 
ever  convince  the  people  <]^  England  that  their  practice  is 
merciful,  and  that  is^  by  making  their  laws  merciful.  We 
cannot  understand  why  men  should  so  tenaciously  fight  for 
powers  which  they  do  not  mean  to  exercise.  If  the  oppres- 
sive privil^es  of  the  master  be  nominal  and  not  real,  let 
him  cede  them,  and  silence  calumny  at  once  and  for  ever. 
Let  him  cede  them  for  his  own  honour.  Let  him  cede  them 
m  compliance  with  the  desire,  the  vain  and  superfluous 
desire,  we  will  suppose,  of  the  people  of  England.  Is  the 
repeal  of  laws  which  have  become  obsolete,  —  is  the  prohibi- 
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tioa  of  crimes  which  are  never  committed,  too  great  a  retain 
for  a  bounty  of  twelve  handred  thousand  pounds,  for  a  pro- 
tecting duty  most  injurious  to  the  nmnuiacturers  of  England 
and  the  cultivators  of  Hindoatan,  for  an  army  which  alone 
protects  from  inevitable  rain  the  lives  and  possessioni  of  the 
G>]oniets? 

The  fact  notoriously  is,  that  West  Indian  mannera  give 
protectioo  even  to  those  extreme  enormities  against  which 
the  West  Indian  laws  provide.  We  have  already  adverted 
to  one  of  the:  most  ordinary  sophisms  of  onr  opponents. 
^  Why,**  they  excbum,  "  is  onr  whole  body  to  be  censured  fiir 
the  depravity  of  a.  few  ?  Every  society  has  its  miacreantB. 
If  we  bad  our  Hodge,  yon  had  your  ThurtelL  If  we  had 
oar  Hnggios,  yon  had  your  WalL  No  candid  reasooer  will 
ffipiind>  general  charges  on  individual  cases."  The  re5it»- 
tion  is  simple*  When  a  community  does  nothing  to  prevent 
guilt,  it  ought  to  bear  the  blame  of  it.  WickedaesSy  when 
punished,  la  ..disgraceful  only  to  the  offender.  Unpunished,  it 
is  disgraoeful.to  the  whole  society.  Our  chaige  again&t  the 
Colonists  is  not  that  crimes  are  perpetrated  among  them, 
but.  that  they  are  tolerated.  We  will  give  a  single  instance. 
Since  the  West  Indians  are  fond  of  referring  to  our  Newgate 
Calendar,  we  will  place,  side  by  side,  a  leaf  from  that  melan- 
choly Register,  and  another  from  the  West  Indian  Annals. 
.  Mr,  Wall  was  Governor  at  Goree.  In  that  situation  he 
flogged  a  man  to  death,  on  pretence  of  mutiny.  On  his  re- 
tiim  to  England,  he  wais  indicted  for  murder.  He  escaped 
to  the  Continent  For  twenty  years  he  remained  in  exil^ 
iPor  twenty  years  the  English  people  retained  the  impression 
of.  his  orim^  nn^ffaeed  within  their  hearts.  He  shUied  his 
residence  —  he  disguised  his  person  •—  he  changed  his  name, 
•^— still  their  eyes  were  upon  him,  for  evil,  and  not  for  good. 
At  length,  concfeiving  thiat  all  danger  was  at  an  end,  he  re- 
turned. He  was  tried,  eonvicted,  and  hanged,  amidst  the 
huzxas  of  an  innumemble  .multitud^.^ 

Edward  Hpggins  of  Nevis,  about  fifteen  years  ago,  flogged 
upwards  of  twenty  slaves  in  the  public  market-place,  with 
Sttdh  severity  as  to  produce  the  death  of  one,  and  to  ruin  the 

^  We  should  be  fiu-.  indeed,  horn  eKilfiding  HuMe  shoutB,  if  the/  wen 
the  ezultfttion  of  croeit/;  bat  they  arose  from  the  appreheneion  that  Cooit 
Ikvoor  was  abont  to  save  the  criminal;  and  the  fteling  eorpreased  was  fiv 
the  triumph  of  jnstioe. 
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eonMitutions  of  many.  He  had  grosslj  violated  the  law  of 
the  Cokmj,  which  prescribes  a  limit  to  soch  inflictions.  He 
had  violated  it  in  open  day,  and  in  the  presence  of  a  magis- 
trate. He  was  indicted  by  the  law  officer  of  the  crown* 
His  advocate  acknowledged  the  facts,  but  argaed  that  the  act 
on  which  he  was  tried,  was  passed  only  to  silence  the  sealots 
in  England,  and  was  never  intended  to  be  enforo(*d.  Hog- 
gins was  acqaitted!  Bot  that  was  a  trifle.  Some  members 
of  the  Hense  of  AaaeaMy  lost  their  seats  at  the  next  elee- 
tioo,  for  taking  part  against  him.  A  printer  of  a  neighbour* 
ing  island  was  convicted  of  a  libel,  merely  for  publishing  an 
official  report  of  the  evidence,  transmitted  to  him  by  aothor* 
ity.  In  a  word,  he  was  considered  as  a  martyr  to  the  com* 
mon  oaose,  and  grew  in  influence  and  popolarity ;  while  a 
meet  respectable  planter,  an  enlightened  and  accomplished 
gentleman,  Mr.  Tobin,  who,  nobly  despising  the  prejudices 
of  his  dass,  had  called  the  attention  of  the  government  to 
these  diabolical  outrages,  was  menaced  with  prosecutions, 
assailed  with  slanders,  and  preserved  only  by  blindness  from 
challenges. 

Let  these  eases  be  compared.  We  do  not  say  that  Wall 
was  not  as  bad  a  man  as  Hoggins ;  but  we  do  say  that  the 
English  people  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  crime  of  Wall, 
and  that  the  public  character  of  the  people  of  Nevis  suffers 
seriously  by  the  crime  of  Huggins.  They  have  adopted  the 
guilt,  and  they  must  share  in  the  infamy.  We  know  that 
the  advocates  of  slavery  aflect  to  deride  this  and  similar  nar- 
ratives as  old  and  threadbare.  They  sneer  at  them  in  con- 
versation, and  cough  then  down  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
But  it  is  in  vain.  They  are  written  on  the  hearts  of  the 
people ;  and  they  will  be  remembered  when  all  the  smooth 
nothings  of  all  the  official  defenders  of  such  transactions  are 
forgotten. 

The  truth  is  simply  this.  Bad  laws  and  bad  customs, 
reciprocally  producing  and  produced  by  each  other,  have 
given  to  the  Whites  in  all  the  slave  islands  —  Dutch,  Span- 
ish, French  and  English— -a  peculiar  character,  in  which 
almost  all  the  traits,  which,  in  this  quarter  of  the  world,  dis- 
tinguish the  different  nations,  are  lost.  We  think  we  describe 
that  character  sufficiently  when  we  call  it  the  despotic  char- 
acter. In  nothing  does  this  temper  more  strongly  appear 
than  in  the  rage  and  contempt  with  which  the  Colonists 
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moeive  every  Moauiiid,  and  indeed  erary  admoniden,  from 
the  authorides  of  the  mother  eountry.  When  the  territoHsl 
power  and  the  eonunercial  monopoly  of  the  East  India  Con- 
paay  have  been  at  ttake,  has  that  great  body  ooodneled  itself 
thua?  Do  even  foreign  powers  treat  ns  in  this  manner? 
We  have  often  remonstrated  with  the  greatest  sovereigns  of 
the  Continent  on  the  snhject  of  the  slave  trade.  We  hare 
been  rqiwlfied  —  we  have  been  deluded.  .Bat  bj  whom  have 
we  been  inialted?  The  representatioBs  of  the  Kmg  and 
people  of  England  have  never  been  met  with  ootrageons 
scorn  and  anger, — except  by  the  men  who  owe  their  food  to 
our  bounties,  and  their  lives  to  oar  troops.  To  the  most 
gentle  and  moderate  advice,  to  the  suggestions  of  the  most 
respectable  of  t|ie  West  Indian  proprietors  resident  in  Eng- 
land, they  reply  only  in  ravings  of  absurd  slander,  cr  iaipo> 
tent  defiance.  The  essays  in  their  newspapers,  the  speeches 
of  their  legislators,  the  resohitions  of  their  vestries,  are, 
almost  without  exception*  mere  collectiens  of  mncorous 
abuse,  unmixed  with  argument  If  the  Aatislavery  Society 
would  publish  a  small  tract,  containing  simply  the  leading 
artides  of  five  or  six  numbers  of  the  Jamaica  Gaaette,  with- 
out note  or  comment,  they  woald,  we  believe,  do  more  to 
illustrate  the  character  of  their  adversaries  than  by  any  other 
means  which  can  be  devised*  Such  a  collection  woald  ex- 
hibit to  the  country  the  reiil  nature  of  that  malignant  spirit 
which  banished  Salisbury,  which  destroyed  Smith,  and  whidi 
broke  the  honest  heart  of  Bamsay. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  most  of  these  xeak>ts  of  slavery 
have  little  or  no  pecuniary  interest  in  the  questioa.  If  the 
colonies  should  be  ruined^  the  loss  will  faU»  not  opoo  the 
book-keepers,  the  overseers,  the  herd  of  needy  emigranis 
who  make  np  the  noisy  circles  of  Jamaica ;  but  upon  tiie 
EUises,  the  Hibberts,  the  Mannings,  men  of  the  most  respect** 
ble  characters  and  enlightened  minds  in  the  coontij.  Tkmf 
might  have  been  excused,  if  any  person  could  be  ftxenaed, 
fpr  employing  violent  and  abusive  language.  Tet  they  have 
conducted  themselves,  not  periiaps  exactly  as  we  raif^t  wish 
them,  but  still  like  gentlemen,  like  men  of  sense,  Mke  nen 
of  feeling.  Why  is  this  ?  Simplv  because  th^  live  in  Eng- 
land,  and  partidpate  in  English  mlings*  The  Gokmists,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  degraded  by  fiimiltarity  with  oppression. 
Let  us  not  be  deodved.    The  cry  which  resounds  trom  the 
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West  Indies  Is  nosed  bj  men,  who  are  trembling  less  for 
their  pfopertj  tlMm  for  tibe  privileges  of  their  easte.  These 
we  the'  persoBS  who  love  slavery  for  its  own  sake.  The 
dedaratioDS  so  ^^len  made  bj  the  Parliament,  by  the  Hin- 
iaters,  by  the  deadliest  enemies  of  slavery,  that  the  interests 
of  all  fwrties  will  be  faurly  considered,  and  that  wherever  a 
just  daim  to  oompensatioa  ean  be  established,  eompeasatioQ 
wiU  be  given,  bring  no  comfort  to  them.  They  maj  have 
no  posseasiotts,  bat  they  have  white  fiu)es.  Sboold  oompen- 
sation  be  given,  few  c^  them  will  reoeive  a  sixpenoe  $  but 
they  will  lose  the  power  of  oppressing  wiUi  impunity  every 
man  who  has  a  blaek  skin.  And  it  is  to  these  men,  who 
have  soaroely  any  interest  in  the  value  ef  ocdomial  pnsperty, 
but  who  have  a  deep  interest, --the  iDtereat  of  a  petty  tyt^ 
anny,  and  a  despicable  pride  in  the  maintenance  of  colonial 
injustice^  that  the  British  Pariiament  is  recpiired  to  give  up 
its  unquestionable  right  of  superintendence  over  every  part 
of  oar  empire.  If  this  were  requested  as  a  matter  of  induir 
genoe,  or  recommended  as  a  matter  of  expediency,  we  might 
well  be  surprised.  But  it  is  demanded  as  a  constitutional 
riglit.  On  what  does  this  right  rest  ?  On  what  statute  ?  On 
what  diaHer?  On  what  precedent?  On  what  analogy? 
That  the  uniform  pracdce  of  past  ages  has  been  against  tkeir 
daim,  they  themselves  do  not  venture  to  deny.  Bo  they 
mean  to  assert,  that  a  parliament  in  winch  they  are  not  rep- 
resented ought  not  to  leeisiate  for  them  ?  That  question  we 
leave  them  to  settle  with  their  friends  t>f  the  Qnarlerly  Bch 
view  and  the  Jolin  Boil  newspapei^  who,  we  hope,  vriM 
eidighCen  them  on  the  snbjeet  of  virtual  representation*  If 
ever  that  expression  could  be  justly  used^  it  would  be  in  the 
present  ease ;  lor  probably  there  is  no  interest  more  fqlly 
represented  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  than  that  of  the 
colonial  proprietors.  But  Ibr  ourselves  we  answer.  What 
have  fom  lo  do  with  such  doctrines  ?  M  you  will  adopt  the 
prindpies  of  liberty,  adopt  them  altogether.  Every  argur 
ment  which  yea  can  nrge  in  support  of  year  own  daims, 
might  be  empl<^ed,  witii  fkt  greater  justice,  in  fhvonr  of  the 
eman^mtion  of  your  bondsmen.  When  that  event  stall 
have  taken  place,  your  demand  wiH  deserve  consideration. 
At  present,  what  you  require  under  the  name  of  freedom  is 
nothing  but  unlimited  power  to  oppress.  It  is  the*  (reedom 
of  Nero. 
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*^  But  we  will  rebeir  Who  can  refrain  from  thinkhigef 
Captain  Lemuel  Gulliver^  who,  while  raised  sixty  feet  from 
the  groand  on  the  hand  of  the  King  of  Brobdignag,  daps 
hia  hand  on  his  sword,  and  tells  his  Migestj  that  he  knows 
how  to  defend  himself?  You  will  rebel!  Bravely  resolved, 
most  magnanimous  GrildHg !  But  remember  the  wise  re- 
mark of  Lord  Beefington — ''eourage  without  power,"  aaid 
that  illustrious  exile,  ^is  like  a  eonsnmptive  running  fboi- 
man."  What  are  your  means  of  resistanee  ?  Are  there,  in 
all  the  islands  put  together,  tea  thousand  white  men  ciqpable 
of  bearing  arms  ?  Are  not  your  forces,  soch  as  they  are, 
divided  into  small  portions  which  can  never  act  in  eonceri? 
But  this  is  mere  trifling.  Are  you,  in  point  of  fact,  at  this 
moment  able  to  protect  yourselves  against  your  slaves  wiib> 
out  our  assistanoe  ?  If  yon  can  still  rise  up  and  lie  down  in 
security — if  you  can  still  eat  Che  bread  of  the  fatheriese^ 
and  grind  the  faces  of  the  poor — if  you  can  still  hold  your 
petty  pariiaments,  and  say  your  little  speeches*  and  waowe 
your  little  motions — if  you  can  still  outnige  and  insult  the 
Parliament  and  people  of  England,  to  what  do  you  owe  it? 
To  nothing  but  to  our  contemptuous  mercy.  If  we  suspend 
our  protection —>'if  we  recaU  our  troops  — in  a  wetek  the 
knife  is  at  your  threats  I 

Look  to  it,  that  we  do  not  take  you  at  your  word*  What 
are  you  to  u$  that  we  should  pamper  and  defend  yon  ?  If 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  should  pass  over  you,  and  yoar  place 
know  you  no  more,  what  should  im  lose  ?  Gould  we  find  no 
ether  cultivators  to  accept  of  our  enonnouB  bomitaes  on 
sugar?— no  other  pestilential  region  to  which  we  might  se^d 
our  soldiers  to  oatob  the  yellow  fever  ?  —  no  other  eomoMi- 
nity  for  which  we  might  pour  forth  our  blood  and  lavish  our 
money,  to  purchase  nothing  but  iqjuriea  and  insults  ?  What 
do  we  make  by  you?  If  England  is  no  longer  to  be  <As 
mutrea  of  her  colonies,^ — if  she  is  to  be  only  the  handmaid 
of  their  pleasufes,  or  the  accomplice  of  their  crimes,  she  may 
at  least  venture  to  ask,  as  a  handmaid,  what  are  to  be  the 
wages  of  her  service, — as  an  accomplice,  what  is  to  be  her 
portion  of  the  spoil  ?  If  justice,  and  mercy,  and  liberty,  and 
.the  law  of  GUxl,  and  the  happiness  of  man,  be  words  without 
a  meaning,  we  at  least  talk  to  the  purpose  when  we  talk  of 
pounds,  shillings,  and  pence. 

Let  us  count  our  gains.     Let  us  bring  to  the  test  the  lofty 
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phrases  of  Colonial  declamatiqiu  The  West  Indies,  we  are 
toldy  are  a  source  of  vast  wealdi  and  revenae  to  the  country. 
They  are  a  nursery  of  seamen.  They  take  great  quantities 
of  our  manufactures.  They  add  to  our  political  importance. 
They  are  useful  posts  in  time  of  war.  These  absurdities 
have  been  repeated,  till  they  have  b^;un  to  impose  upon 
the  impostors  who  invented  them.  Let  us  eiuimine  (hem 
briefly. 

Our  commercial  connexion  with  the  West  Indies  is  simply 
this.  We  buy  our  sugar  from  them  at  a  higher  price  than 
is  given  for  it  in  any  oUier  part  of  the  world.  The  surplus 
they  export  to  the  Continent,  where  the  price  is  lower ;  and 
we  pay  them  the  difference  out  of  our  own  pockets.  Our 
trade  with  the  West  Indies  is  saddled  with  almost  all  the 
expense  of  their  dvil  and  military  establishments,  and  with 
a  bounQr  of  1,200,00(ML  Let  these  be  deducted  from  the 
profits  ii  which  we  hear  so  much,  and  their  amount  will 
shrink  indeed. '  Let  us  then  deduct  from  the  residue  the 
advantages  which  we  relinquish  in  order  to  obtain  it,  — >  that 
is  to  say,  the  profits  of  a  free  sugar  trade  all  over  the  world ; 
and  then  we  shall  be  able  to  estimate  the  boasted  gains  of  a 
connexion  to  which  we  have  sacrificed  the  Negroes  in  one 
hemisphere,  and  the  Hindoos  in  the  other. 

But  the  West  Indians  take  great  quantities  of  our  man- 
ufactures I  They  can  take  only  a  return  for  the  commodities 
which  they  send  us.  And  from  whatever  ccMintry  we  may 
import  the  same  commodities,  to  that  country  must  we  send 
out  the  same  returna.  •  What  is  it  that  now  limits  the  de» 
BSfluids  of  our  Eastern  en^pire  ?  Absolutely  nothing  but  the 
want  of  an  adequate  return.  From  that  immense  market-— 
from  the  custom  of  one  hundred  millions  of  consumers,  our 
manufacturers  are  in  a  great  measure  exduded,  by  the  pro- 
tecting duties  on  East  Indian  sugar. 

But  a  great  revenue  is  derived  from  the  West  Indian 
trade  I  Here,  again,  we  have  the  same  falku^.  As  long  as 
the  present  quantity  of  sugar  is  imported  into  England,  no 
duitter  from  what  country,  the  revenue  will  not  suffer ;  and, 
in  proportion  as  the  price  of  sugar  is  diminished,  the  con- 
sumption, and,  consequently,  the  revenue,  must  increase. 
But  the  West  Indian  trade  affords  extensive  employment  to 
British  shipping  and  seamen  1  Why  more  than  any  equally 
extensive  trade  with  any  other  part  of  the  world?    The 
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more  active  our  trade,  the  nioiie  demand  there  will  be  lor 
ekipping  aod  seamen ;  and  every  one  who  has  learnt  Ibo 
alphabet  of  Political  Economy,  knows  that  trade  is  active,  m 
proportion  only  as  it  is  free* 

There  are  some  who  assert  that,  in  a  oulitary  and  poKtieal 
point  of  view,  the  West  Indies  are  of  great  importance  to  thia 
eoontry*  This  is  a  oamnuiii,  but  a  menstioas 
tation.  We  venture  to  say,  that  Colonial  empire  has 
one  of  the  greatest  curscB  of  modem  Europe.  What  natkNi 
has  it  ever  strengthened  ?  What  nation  has  it  ever  earichad? 
What  have  beoa  its  fmits?  Wars  of  ireqoent  oeeorronee 
aod  imaiense  eost,  fettered  tEade»  lavish  expenditsre,  clasb" 
ing  jurisdietion,  corruption  in  governments,  and  indigenee 
amoog  the  peoplot  What  have  Mexico  and  Pern  done  iat 
Spain,  the  Brazils  for  Portugal,  Batavia  ibr  Holland?  Or, 
a  the  experience  of  others  is  lost  upon  us,  shall  we  not  ppo6i 
by  our  own  ?  What  have  we  not  sacrificed  to  oor  infiitoated 
passion  for  transatlantie  dominion  ?  This  it  is  that  baa  aa 
often  led  us  to  risk  our  own  smiling  gHWJpJis  and  dear  fire- 
sides for  some  snowy  desert  or  infectious  moiass  on  the  other 
side  of  the  globe :  This  inspired  us  with  the  project  of  coo* 
quering  America  in  Giermany :  This  induced  us  to  resign  all 
Uie  advantages  of  our  insular  situation -— to  embroil  an^ 
selves  in  the  intrigues,  and  fight  the  hattlffii  of  half  the  Gbn- 
tinent«— 'to  form  t^oalitions  which  were  instandy  broken-— 
and  to  give  subsidies  which  were  never  earned :  This  gave 
birth  to  the  fratricidal  war  against  American  libevtj,  wick 
all  its  disgraceful  defeats,  and  all  its  barren  victorias,  and  ail 
the  massacres  of  the  Indian  hatchet,  and  all  the  bloody  eo»> 
tracts  of  the  Hessian  slangkterhonse :  This  it  was  which,  in 
the  war  against  the  Frendi  republic,  induoed  ns  to  send 
tboosaods  and  tens  of  thousands  of  our  bravest  troops  to  die 
in  West  Indian  hospitals,  while  the  armies  of  our  enemiea 
were  pouring  over  the  Bhine  and  the  Alps.  When  a  colo- 
nial acquisition  has  been  in  prospect,  we  have  thought  no 
expenditure  extravagant,  no  interference  perilous.  Gold  has 
been  to  us  as  dost,  and  blood  as  water.  Shall  we  never 
learn  wisdom  ?  Shall  we  never  cease  to  prasecute.a  porsoit 
wilder  than  the  wildest  dream  o£  akhymy,  with  all  the  ana* 
dulity  and  all  the  profusion  of  Sir  Epicure  Mammon  ? 

TJbose  who  maintain  that  settlements  so  remote  conduce  to 
the  military  or  naritiroe  power  of  nations,  fly  in  the  fooe  of 
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h'ntoiy.  The  colonies  of  Spain  were  &r  more  extensive 
and  popaloiis  tliah  ours*  Has  Spain,  at  any  time  widiin  the 
last  two  ceotories,  heea  a  matdi  for  England  either  by  land 
or  by  sea  ?  Fifty  years  ago,  oar  eotonial  dominioDs  in  Amer- 
ica were  far  hlrger  and  more  peosperoiiB  than  those  whiefa  we 
at  present  possess.  Have  we  since  that  time  experieaeed 
any  decay  in  our  poKtieal  iafluenee,  in  oar  opalenoe,  or  in 
onr  seearity  ?  Or  shall  we  say  that  Yii^nia  was  a  less  vat- 
oable  possession  than  Jamaica,  or  Masnivehnsotio  than  Bar- 
badoes? 

The  faet  is^  that  all  the  evib  of  oar  Coloaial  aystem  are 
imasensely  aggravated  in  the  West  Indies  by  the  peculiar 
oharaeter  <^  the  stale  cf  shivery  which  exists  there.  Onr 
other  settlements  we  have  to  defend  only  against  fbreign 
invasion.  These  we  arnst  profceot  against  the  eoaitani  enmity 
of  the  miserable  bondsmen,  who  are  always  waiting  for  the 
mooMnl  of  deKveranoe,  if  not*of  revenge.  With  oar  other 
establishments  we  may  establish  commercial  relations  advan- 
tageous to  both  parties*  Bat  these  are  in  a  state  of  absolate 
panperism ;  for  what  are  bounties  and  forced  prices  bat  an 
enormous  poor-rate  in  disguise  ? 

These  are  the  benefits  for  which  we  are  to  be  thaakftiL 
These  are  the  benefits,  in  retam  for  which  we  are  to  sufier 
a  handful  of  managers  and  attorneys  to  insult  the  King, 
Lords,  and  Commons'  of  England,  in  the  exercise  of  rights 
as  oild  and  saeied  as  any  part  of  our  Gonstitntion.  If  the 
proudest  potentate  in  Europe,  if  the  King  of  Fraace,  or  the 
Bmperor  of  aH  the  Rnssias,  had  treated  our  C^erament 
as  these  creatures  of  onr  own  have  dared  to  do,  shoald  we  not 
have  taken  sadi  satisfiiction  as  would  have  made  the  ears  of 
all  that  heard  of  it  to  tingle?  Would  there  not  have  been 
a  stately  matiifesto,  and  a  warlike  message  to  both  Houses, 
and  vehement  speeches  Irom  aH  parties,  and  unaniuMMis  ad- 
dresscs  abounding  in  oflbrs  of  lives  and  fortunes  ?  If  any 
Mn^kh  moh,  composed  of  the  disdides  of  Paine  and  Oarlile^ 
should  dare  to  pull  down  a  place  of  refigious  worship^  to 
Mve  the  minister  from  hb  reaidenee,  to  threaten  with  de- 
struction any  other  who  shoald  dare  to  take  his  place,  would 
not  th^  yeomanry  be  caUed  out?  Would  not  Parliament  foe 
aommoned  before  the  appointed  time  ?  Would  there  not  be 
sealed  bags  and  secret  committees,  and  raspenskMis  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus  act?    In  Barbadoes  all  this  has  been  dona 
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It  has  been  done  openly.  It  has  not  been  punished.  It  it 
al  this  hour  a  theme  of  boasting  and  merriment  And  what 
is  the  language  of  our  rolers  ?  ^  We  must  not  irritate  them* 
•We  must  try  lenient  measures.  It  is  better  that  such  unfor* 
tunate  ooeurrenoes  should  not  be  brought  before  the  Parliar 
menf  Surely  the  mantie,  or  rather  the  cassock,  of  Sir 
Hugh  Eirans,  has  descended  on  these  gentlemen.  '^  It  is  not 
meet  the  council  hear  a  riot.  There  is  no  fear  of  €iot  in  a 
riot  The  councB,  look  you,  shall  desire  to  hear  the  fear 
of  Got,  and  not  to  hear  a  riot"  We  have  outdone  all  the 
most  memorable  examples  of  patience.  The  Job  of  Holy 
Writ,  the  Griselda  of  proikne  romance,*  were  but  types  of 
oar  phikMophy.  Surely  our  endurance  must  be  drawing  to 
a  dose. 

We  do  not  wish  that  England  should  drive  forth  her  prod- 
igal offspring  to  wear  the  rags  and  feed  on  the  husks  which 
they  have  desired.  The  Colonists  have  deserved  such  a  pun- 
ishment But,  for  the  sake  of  the  slaves,  for  the  sake  of 
those  persons,  residing  in  this  country,  who  are  interested  in 
West  Indian  property,  we  should  grieve  to  see  it  inflicted. 
That  the  slaves,  when  do  longer  restrained  by  our  troops, 
would,  m  no  very  long  time,  achieve  their  own  liberation, 
cannot  be  doubted.  As  little  do  we  doubt  that  such  a  revolu- 
tion, violent  as  it  would  doubtless  be,  would  be  desirable,  if 
it  were  the  only  possible  means  of  subverting  the  present 
system.  The  horrors  of  a  battle  or  a  massacre  force  them* 
selves  upon  our  senses.  The  effects  of  protracted  granny, 
the  tenror,  the  degradation,  the  blighted  afiections,  the  stunted 
intellects,  the  pining  of  the  heart,  the  premature  decay  of  the 
frame,  are  evils  less  obvious,  bat  equally  certain ;  and,  when 
continued  through  successive  generatkms,  make  up  a  greater 
sum  of  human  miseiy  than  was  ever  inflicted  in  the  par- 
oxysm of  any  revolution.  Still  we  cannot  doubt  that  sav- 
ages, rude  in  understanding,  exasperated  by  injuries,  intox- 
icated by  recent  freedom,  would  be  much  benefited  by  the 
wise  and  merciful  control  of  an  enlightened  people. 

We  feel  also  for  the  West  Indian  proprietors  who  reside 
in  England.  Between  them  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Col- 
onies we  see  a  great  distinction*  There  may  be  in  this  body 
individuals  infected  with  the  worst  vices  of  the  colonial  char- 
acter.  But  there  are  also  among  them  many  gentlemen  of 
benevolent  feelings  and  enlarged  minds,  who  have  done  much 
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to  Alleviate  the  oaaditieo  of  their  slavesi  and  who  would  will- 
ingly see  the  meliorating  measares  whioh  his  Mi^tj'B  min- 
isters have  suggested,  adopted  by  the  West  Indian  legislators. 
They  have  scarcely  any  thing  in  ccMumon  with  the  Goloniats, 
or  with  ihe  seribUers  whom  the  Colonists  feed  and  clothe» 
They  have  taken  little  part  in  the  oontraversy,  ashamed 
probably  of  the  infamous  allies  with  whom  they  would  have 
to  oodperate.  But  what  they  have  said  has,  upon  the  whole, 
been  said  manfully  and  oonrteously.  Their  iniluenoe,  how- 
ever, is  at  present  exerted  decidedly  in  favour  of  slaveiy, 
not,  we  verily  believe,  horn  any  love  of  slavery  in  the  ab- 
stract, but  partly  because  they  think  that  their  own  charac- 
ters are  in.  some  degree  affected  by  the  attacks  which  are 
made  on  the  Cobnial  system,  and  pMtly  because  they  appre- 
hend that  their  property  is  likely  to  suffer  in  consequence 
of  the  feeling  which  at  present  prevails  throughout  the 
eountry. 

On  both  points  they  are  mistaken.  We  are  convinced 
that  there  is  not,  in  any  quarter,  a  feelmg  unfriendly  to  them, 
or  an  indisposition  to  give  a  fair  considemtion  to  their  inter- 
ests. The  honest,  but  uninformed  zeal,  of  individuals,  may 
sometimes  break  Ibrth  into  intemperate  expressions :  •  But 
the  great  body  of  the  people  make  a  wide  distinction  between 
the  cbua  of  which  we  speak  and  the  Colonial  mob.  Let  it 
be  their  care  to  preserve  that  distinction  indelible. 

We  call  for  their  support.  They  are  our  natural  allies. 
Scarcely  have  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown,  scarcely  have  the 
Aholitiooists  themselves,  been  more  raneorously  abused  by 
the  oratoirs  of  Jamaica,  than  those  persons.  The  objects  of 
tLe.  two  dasaes  are -whoUy  different.  The  one  consists  of 
English  gentlemen,  naturally  solicitous  to  preserve  the  source 
from  whidi  they  derive  a  part  of  their  revenue^  The  other 
is  composed,  in  a  great  measure,  of  hangry  adventurers,  who 
are  too  poor  to  boy  the  pleaanre  of  tyranny,  «Bd  are  there- 
fore attached  to  the  only  system  under  which  they  can  enjoy 
it  gratis.  The  former  wish  only  to  secure  their  possessions ; 
the  ktfcer aredesirous  to  perpetuate  the  oppressive  privileges 
«f  the  white  skin.  Against  those  privileges  let  us  declare 
intonninable  war,  war  for  oarselvea,  and  for  our  cbikiren, 
and  for  our  grand-children, — war  without  peace  —  war  with- 
out truce—*  war  without  quarter  I  But  we  respect  the  rights 
•of  property  as  much  as  we  detest  the  prerogatives  of  colour 
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We  entreat  these  respectable  pereoiis  to  refleot  em  the  pr^ 
earioiis  natare  of  the  tenme  bj  which  they  hold  their  prop- 
erty. Even  if  it  were  in  their  power  to  pot  a  slop  to  tins 
oontrorersy,  — if  the  subject  of  sktvevy  were  no  longer  to 
ocoopy  the  attention  of  the  British  publicy  conld  they  think 
themselves  secure  ih>ai  roin  P  Are  no  onnnoas  signs  visible 
in  the  poHtiad  horison  ?  How  Is  it  that  they  do  not  diaeeni 
this  time?  All  the  ancient  fabrios  of  colonial  empire  are 
ihlHng  to  pieces.  The  old  eqnllibriom  of  power  baa  been 
distui^ed  by  the  introdnction  of  a  crowd  of  new  States  into 
the  mtem.  Onr  West-India  possessions  are  not  now  snr- 
roanoBdf  as  they  Ibrmerly  were,  by  tiie  oppressed  and  impov- 
erished  eokmies  of  a  superamioated  monarehy,  m  the  last 
stage  of  dotage  and  debiiity,  bat  by  youngs  and  vigoroosy  aad 
wartibe  republics.  We  have  defeaded  our  colonies  against 
Spain.  Does  it  therefbre  follow  that  we  shall  be  aUe  to 
defend  them  against  Mexico  or  Hayti  ?  We  are  told,  that  a 
pamphlet  of  Mr.  Stephen,  or  a  speech  of  Mr.  Brougham, 
is  sufllcient  to  excite  all  the  slaves  in  oar  colonies  to  rebeL 
What,  then,  would  be  die  eflfeot  prodoced  in  Jamaica  by  the 
appearance  of  three  or  four  Black  regiments,  with  thirty  or 
forty  thoosand  stand  of  arms  P  The  oobny  would  be  lost. 
Wonld  it  ever  be  reoorered  ?  Would  Sngland  engage  in  a 
contest  for  that  object,  at  so  vast  a  distance,  and  in  so  deadly 
a  climate  ?  Would  she  not  lake  warning  by  the  fate  of  that 
mighty  expedition  which  perished  in  St.  Domingo?  Let  us 
suppose,  however,  that  a  force  were  sent,  and  tha^  in  the 
field,  it  were  soceesi^hl.  Have  we  foigotten  how  long  a  few 
Maroons  defended  the  central  mountains  of  the  Island  sgainst 
all  the  efforts  of  disciplined  valour  ?  A  similar  oontest  on  a 
lat^r  scale  might  be  protracted  for  half  a  century,  keeping 
our  forces  in  oontinoal  employment,  and  depriving  property 
of  all  its  security.  The  country  might  spend  ffty  UMMions 
of  pounds,  and  bnry  fifty  thensand  men,  before  the  eootest 
oould  be  terminated,  linr  is  thb  alL  Li  a  servile  war,  the 
master  mtcs^  be  the  loser— •  for  his  enemies  are  his  ehatt^ 
Whether  the  slave  conquer  or  Ml,  he  is  alike  lost  to  the 
owner.  In  the  mean  time,  the  soH  lies  nncultivated ;  the  ma- 
chinery is  destroyed.  And  when  the  possessions  of  the  phtiw 
are  restored  to  him,  they  have  been  changed  into  a  dmrt. 

Our  p<^cy  is  clear.    If  we  wish  to  keep  the  Colonies,  we 
must  take  prompt  and  efiectnal  measures  for  raising  Che  ooS'* 
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ditkm  of  the  slaves.  We  mast  give  them  institutions  which 
thej  may  have  no  temptation  to  change.  We  have  governed 
the  CSanadians  liberally  ancl  lenieotlj ;  and  the  conaequenoe 
is,  that  we  can  trust  to  them  to  defend  themselves  against 
the  most  formidable  power  that  anywhere  threatens  our  Co- 
lonial dominionai  Tbis  is  the  only  tafi^oard*  Ton  may 
renew  all  the  atrodttes  of  Barbadoes  and  Demerara.  Yon 
may  inflict  all  the  meet  hadefiil  puniahmentB  authoiised  by 
the  insular  oodes.  Yon  may  massacre  by  the  thousand,  and 
hang  by  the  score.  You  may  even  once  more  roast  your 
captives  in  slow  fires,  and  starve  them  in  iron  cages,  or  fli^ 
them  alive  with  the  cart-whip.  You  wiH  only  hasten  the 
day  of  retribution.  Therefore,  we  say,  ^  Let  them  go  forth 
from  the  house  of  bondage.  For  wo  unto  you,  if  you  wait 
for  the  plagues  and  the  signs,  the  wonders  and  the  war,  the 
mighty  hand  and  the  outstretched  arm  I " 

If  the  great  West  Indian  proprietors  shall  persist  in  a  dif- 
ferent line  of  conduct,  and  ally  themselves  with  the  petty 
tyrants  of  the  Antilles,  it  matters  little.  We  should  gladly 
accept  of  their  assistance:  But  we  feel  assured  that  their 
opposition  cannot  affect  the  ultimate  result  of  the  contro- 
versy. It  is  not  to  any  particular  party  in  the  church  or  in 
the  state ;  it  is  not  to  the  right  or  to  the  left  hand  of  the 
speaker ;  it  is  not  to  the  cathedral  or  to  the  Meeting,  that 
we  look  exclusively  for  support.  We  believe  that,  on  this 
subject,  the  hearts  of  the  English  People  bum  within  them. 
They  hate  slavery.  They  have  hated  it  for  ages.  It  has, 
indeed,  hidden  itself  for  a  time  in  a  remote  nook  of  their 
dominions :  but  it  is  now  discovered  and  dragged  to  light. 
That  is  sufficient.  Its  sentence  is  pronounced ;  and  it  never 
can  escape  I  never,  though  all  the  efforts  of  its  supporters 
should  be  redoubled,  —  never,  though  sophistry,  and  false- 
hood, and  slander,  and  the  jests  of  the  pothouse,  the  ribaldry 
of  the  brothel,  and  the  slang  of  the  ring  or  fives*  court, 
should  do  their  utmost  in  its  defence,  —  never,  though  fresh 
insurrections  should  be  got  up  to  frighten  the  people  out  of 
their  judgment,  and  fresh  companies  to  bubble  them  out  of 
their  money,  —  never,  though  it  should  find  in  the  highest 
ranks  of  the  peerage,  or  on  the  steps  of  the  throne  itself  the 
ourveyors  of  its  slsuader,  and  the  mercenaries  of  its  defence  !^ 

^  Since  the  above  article  was  prepared  im  theroeia,  we  have  met  with  a 
lew  and  veiy  important  work  on  the  subject  of  West-India  Slaverr.    It  ia 
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entidsd,  "The  Wert  Indiee  as  therare,  or  a  real  Picture  of  SlaTeo^,  parliD- 
nlarly  in  Jamaica,'*  br  the  Bev.  R.  Bickell,  a  deigyman  of  the  Chnich  of 
England,  who  residea  a  considerable  time  in  that  island.  The  work  la  ill 
written;  and  it  might  have  been  redoced  with  advantage  to  half  its  pres- 
ent size.  It  produces^  however,  an  irreBistible  impression  of  the  honestf 
and  nght  intentions  of  the  author,  who  was  an  eyewitness  of  the  scenes  he 
describes;  and  it  confirms,  in  a  remarkable  manner,  all  the  leading  state- 
ments which,  on  the  anthority  of  Mr.  Cooper,  Dr.  Williamaon.  and  Mr. 
Meabing,  were  laid  before  the  publio  two  years  ago,  in  the  pamphlet  called 
**  Negro  slavery."  Mr.  BickeU  has  also  broaght  forward  various  new  facts 
of  the  most  damning  description,  in  illustration  both  v^  the  rigonn  of 
Ne|[^  bondagOi  and  pf  the  extnordinaiy  dissoluteness  of  manners  prevail- 
ing in  Jamaica.  We  strongly  recommend  the  work  to  general  penisal,  aa 
a  most  seasonable  antidote  to  those  delusive  tales  of  colonial  amelioration, 
by  whioh  it  has  been  attempted  to  abate  the  honor  so  univenaJUy  Ittt  m 
eontemplating  the  cmel  and  debasing  effects  of  the  slave  q^stem. 
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{Edmbitrffk  Berimo,  Febnuoy  ISM.) 

Few  things  have  ever  appeared  to  us  more  inexplicable 
dum  the  cry  which  it  has  pleased  those  who  arrogate  to 
diemselves  the  exclusive  praise  of  loyalty  and  orthodoxy, 
to  raise  against  the  projected  University  of  London.  In 
most  of  those  publications  which  are  distinguished  by  zeal 
for  the  Church  and  the  Government,  the  scheme  is  never 
mentioned  but  with  affected  contempt,  or  unaffected  fury. 
The  Academic  pulpits  have  resounded  with  invectives  against 
it ;  and  many  even  of  the  most  liberal  and  enlightened  mem- 
hen  of  the  old  foundations  seem  to  contemplate  it  with  very 
uncomfortable  feelings. 

We  were  startled  at  this.  For  surely  no  undertaking  of 
equal  importance  was  ever  oommenoed  in  a  manner  more 
pacific  and  conciliatory.  If  the  management  has  fallen,  in 
a  great  measure,  into  the  hands  of,  persons  whose  political 
opinions  are  at  variance  with  those  of  the  dominant  party, 
this  was  not  the  cause,  but  the  effect  of  the  jealousy  which 
that  party  thought  fit  to  entertain.  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
to  all  appearance,  had  nothing  to  dread.  Hostilities  were 
not  declared.  Even  rivalry  was  disclaimed.'  The  new  Insti- 
tution did  not  aspire  to  participate  in  the  privileges  which 
bad  been  so  long  monopolised  by  those  ancient  coiporations. 
It  asked  for  no  iranchises,  no  lands,  no  advowsons.  It  did 
not  interfere  with  that  mysterious  scale  of  degrees  on  which 
good  churchmen  look  with  as  much  veneration  as  the  Patri- 
arch on  the  ladder  up  which  he  saw  angels  ascending.  It 
did  not  ask  permission  to  search  houses  without  warrants, 
or  to  take  books  from  publishers  without  paying  for  them. 

1  Tkougkii  on  (ft«  Ankancemeni  of  Aeademicai  EduetUion  m  JBnghmL 

ins. 
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There  was  lo  be  no  melo-dramatic  pageantry,  no  ancient 
ceremonial,  no  silver  mace,  no  gowns  either  black  or  red,  no 
hoods  either  of  fur  or  of  satin,  no  pablic  orator  to  make 
speeches  which  nobodj  hears,  no  oaths  sworn  only  to  be 
broken.  Nobody  thought  of  emulating  the  cloisters,  the 
organs,  the  painted  glass,  the  withered  mummies,  the  busts 
of  great  men,  and  the  pictures  of  naked  women,  which  attract 
visitors  from  every  part  of  the  island  to  the  banks  of  Ism 
and  Cam.  The  persons  whose  advantage  was  chiefly  in 
view  belonged  to  a  class  of  which  very  few  ever  find  their 
way  to  the  old  colleges.  The  name  of  University  was  indeed 
assumed ;  and  it  has  been  said  that  this  gave  oJBTence.  But 
we  are  confident  that  so  ridicnlotta  an  c^jeotion  eaii  have 
been  entertained  by  veiy  few.  It  reminds  us  of  the  whia* 
sical  cruelty  with  which  Mercury,  in  Plautus,  knodcs  dowB 
poor  Sosia  for  being  so  impudent  as  to  have  the  aaise  muae 
with  himself  I 

We  know  indeed  that  there  are  many  to  whom  knowledge 
is  hateful  for  its  own  sake,  — owV-IIke  betngs,  creaftiirea  ef 
darkness,  and  rapine,  and  evil  Qmen,  wftio  are  aenaible  that 
their  organs  fit  them  only  for  the  night, — and  that,  as  sood 
as  the  day  arises,  they  shall  be  pecked  back  lo  their  nooks 
by  those  on  whom  they  now  prey  with  impunity.  By  the 
arts  of  those  enemies  of  mankind,  a  lai^  and  inflvential 
party  has  been  led  to  look  with  suspicion,  if  not  with  honor, 
on  all  schemes  of  education,  and  to  doabt  whether  the  igBO> 
ranee  of  the  people  be  not  the  best  security  Aur  its  virtue  and 
repose. 

We  will  not  at  present  attack  the  prioeiples  of  these  per* 
sons,  because  we  think  that,  even  on  those  principles,  they 
are  bound  to  support  the  London  Universiiy.  If  indeed  it 
were  possible  to  bring  back,  in  all  their  andent  lov^iDesB, 
the  times  of  venerable  absurdities  and  good  old  nuisanees-— 
if  we  could  hope  that  gentlemen  might  again  put  their  marlu 
to  deeds  without  blushing — that  it  might  again  be  thought 
a  mirade  if  any  body  in  a  parish  oonld  read,  ezeepi  the 
Vicar,  or  if  the  Vicar  were  to  read  any  thing  hot  the  Ser- 
vice,— that  all  the  literature  of  the  multitude  might  again 
be  comprised  in  a  ballad  or  a  prayer, -— that  the  BiSiop 
of  Norwich  might  be  burned  for  a  heretic,  and  Sir  Humphry 
Davy  hanged  for  a  conjurer,  —  that  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  might  negotiate  loans  with  Mr.  Rothschild,  by 
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extracting  one  of  bis  teeth  daily  till  he  brought  him  to  tenns, 
•—then  indeed  the  ease  woitld  be  different  But,  aku !  who 
tma  venture  to  antioipale  Mch  a  millennium  of  stupidity  ? 
The  aealots  of  ^noranoe  will  therefore  do  well  to  consider, 
whether,  since  the  evils  <^  knowled^  cannot  be  altogether 
excluded,  it  may  not  be  desirable  to  set  them  in  array  i^inst 
each  other.  The  best  state  of  things,  we  will  concede  to 
them,  would  be  that  in  which  all  men  should  be  dunces  to* 
gether.  That  might  be  called  the  age  of  gold.  The  sflver 
age  would  be  that  in  which  bo  man  should  be  taught  to  spell, 
unless  he  could  produce  letters  of  ordination,  or,  Hke  a  can* 
didate  for  a  German  order  of  knighthood,  prove  his  sixty- 
four  quarters.  Next  m  the  scale  would  stand  a  community 
in  which  the  higlier  and  middling  orders  should  be  well 
educated,  and  the  labouring  people  utterly  uninformed.  But 
the  iron  age  would  be  that  in  which  the  lower  classes  should 
be  rising  in  intelligence,  while  no  corresponding  improvement 
was  taloiig  place  in  the  rank  immediately  above  them. 

England  is  in  the  last  of  these  states.  From  one  end  of 
the  country  to  the  other  the  artisans,  the  draymen,  the  very 
plooghboys,  are  learning  to  read  and  write.  Thousands  of 
them  attend  lectures*  Hundreds  of  thousands  read  news- 
papers. Whether  thb  be  a  blessing  or  a  curse,  we  are  not 
now  inquiring.  But  such  is  the  fact.  Education  is  spread- 
ing amongst  the  working  people,  and  cannot  be  prevented 
from  spreading  amongst  them.  The  change  which  has  taken 
place  in  this  respect  within  twenty  years  is  prodigious.  No 
person  surely,  will  venture  to  say  that  information  has  in- 
creased in  the  same  degree  amongst  those  who  constitute 
what  may  be  called  the  lower  part  of  the  middling  efaiss,  -— 
^rmers  for  instance,  shopkeepers,  or  clerks  in  commercial 
houses. 

If  there  be  any  truth  in  the  principles  held  by  the  enemies 
of  education,  this  is  the  most  dangerous  state  in  which  a 
oountij  can  be  placed.  They  maintain  that  knowledge  ren- 
ders the  poor  arrogant  and  discontented.  It  will  harclly  be 
disputed,  we  presume,  that  arrogance  is  the  result,  not  of  the 
absolute  situadoa  in  which  a  man  may  be  placed,  but  of  the 
relation  in  which  he  stands  to  others.  Where  a  whole  soci- 
ety is  equably  rising  in  intelligence;  where  the  distance 
between  its  d^erent  orders  remains  the  same,  though  every 
order  advances,  that  feeling  is  not  likely  to  be  excited.    An 
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individual  is  not  more  vain  of  his  knowledge,  because  hs 
participates  in  the  universal  impi^veaient,  than  he  is  vain 
of  his  speed,  because  he  is  fljivg  along  with  the  earth  and 
overj  thing  upon  it,  at  the  rate  iif  seventy  thousand  miles  an 
hour.  But  if  he  feels  that  ks  is  going  forward,  while  those 
before  him  are  standing  still,  the  case  is  altered*  If  ever  the 
difiusion  of  knowledge  can  be  attended  with  the  danger  of 
which  we  hear  so  much,  it  is  in  England  at  the  present  mo- 
ment And  this  danger  can  be  obviated  in  two  ways  only. 
Unteaeh  the  poor,  —-or  teach  those  who  may,  by  oomparisoOf 
be  called  the  rich.  The  former  it  is  plainly  impossible  to  do: 
And  therefore,  if  those  whom  we  are  addressing  be  consis- 
tent, they  will  exert  themselves  to  do  the  latter ;  and,  by 
increasing  the  knowledge,  increase  abo  the  power  of  an  ex* 
tensive  and  important  class,  —  a  class  which  is  as  deeply 
interested  as  the  peerage  or  the  hierarchy  in  the'  prosperity 
and  tranquillity  of  the  coantry ;  a  class  which,  while  it  is  too 
numerous  to  be  corrupted  by  government,  is  too  intelfigent 
to  be  duped  by  demagogues,  and  which,  though  natar«lly 
hostile  to  oppression  and  profiision,  is  not  likely  to  carry  its 
aeal  for  reform  to  lengths  inconsistent  with  the  security  of 
property  and  the  maintenance  of  social  order. 

^  But  an  University  without  religion ! "  softly  expostulates 
the  Quarterly  Review.  —  ^  An  University  without  religion  !* 
roars  John  Bull,  wedging  in  his  pious  horror  between  a  slan- 
der and  a  double-entendre.  And  from  pulpits  and  visitation- 
dinners  and  combination-rooms  innumerable,  the  cry  is  edioed 
and  re-echoed,  ^  An  University  withovt  religion  !'' 

This  objection  has  really  imposed  on  many  excellent  peo> 
pie,  who  have  not  adverted  to  the  immense  difference  which 
exists  hetween  the  new  Institution  and  those  foundations  of 
which  the  members  form  a  sort  of  family,  living  under  the 
same  roof,  governed  by  the  sanie  regulations,  compelled  to 
eat  at  the  same  table,  and  to  return  to  their  apartments  at 
the  same  hours.  Have  none  of  those  who  censure  the  Lon- 
don University  on  this  account,  daughters  who  are  educated 
at  home,  and  who  are  attended  by  different  teachers  ?  The 
music-master,  a  good  Protestant,  oomes  at  twelve ;  the  dan- 
cing-master, a  French  philosopher,  at  two ;  the  Italian  master, 
a  believer  in  the  blood  .of  Saint  Januarius,  at  three.  The 
parents  take  upon  themselves  the  office  of  instructing  their 
child  in  religion.     She  hears  the  preachers  whom  they  pre- 
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fer,  and  reada  the  theological  works  which  they  put  iDto  her 
bands.  Who  can  deny  that  this  is  the  case  in  innumerable 
fiunilies?  Who  can  point  out  any  material  difference  bo* 
iween  the  situation  in  which  thb  girl  is  placed,  and  that  of  a 
pupil  ai  the  new  University  ?  Why  then  is  so  dying  an 
abase  suffered  to  exist  without  reprehension  ?  Is  there  no 
Sacheverell  to  raise  the  old  cry,  —the  Churdi  is  in  danger, 
—that  cry  which  was  never  uttered  by  any  voice  however 
feebly  or  ibr  any  end  however  base,  without  being  instantly 
canglit  up  and  repeated  through  all  the  dark  and  loathsome 
noc^  where  bigotry  nestles  with  corruption  ?  Where  is  the 
charge  of  the  Bishop  and  the  sermon  of  the  Chaplain,  the 
tear  of  the  Chancellor  and  the  oath  of  the  Heir-apparent, 
the  speech  of  Mr.  William  Bankes  and  the  pamphlet  of  Sir 
Harcourt  Lees?  What  means  the  silence  of  those  filthy 
and  malignant  baboons,  whose  favourite  diversion  is  to  grin 
and  sputter  at  innocence  and  beauty  through  the  grates  of 
their  spunging-houses  ?  Why  not  attempt  to  blast  the  rep- 
utation of  the  poor  ladies  who  are  so  irreligiously  brought 
up?  Why  not  .searah  into  all  the  secrets  of  their  families? 
Why  not  enliven  the  Sunday  breakfast-tables  of  priests  and 
placemen  with  elopements  of  their  great-aunts  and  the  bank- 
mptcies  of  their  second  oonsins? 

Or,  to  make  the  parallel  still  clearer,  take  the  case  of  a 
young  man,  a  student,  we  will  suppose,  of  surgery,  resident 
in  London.  He  wishes  to  become  master  of  his  precession, 
wtthont  neglecting  other  useful  branches  of  knowledge.  Li 
the  morning  he  attends  Mr.  M^Culloch's  lecture  on  Polit- 
ical Economy.  He  then  repairs  to  the  Hospital,  and  hears 
Sir  Astley  Cooper  explain  the  mode  of  reducing  fractures. 
In  the  afternoon  he  joins  one  of  the  classes  which  Mr.  Ham*- 
ilton  instructs  in  French  or  Grerman.  With  regard  to  relig- 
ious observances,  he  acts  as  he  himself,  or  those  under 'whose 
care  he  is,  may  think  most  advisable.  Is  there  any  thing 
objectionable  in  this  ?  Is  it  not  the  most  common  case  in 
the  world  ?  And  in  what  does  it  differ  from  that  of  a  young 
man  at  the  London  University  ?  Our  surgeon,  it  is  true, 
will  have  to  run  over  half  London  in  search  of  his  instrue- 
tors ;  and  tlie  other  will  find  all  the  lecture-rooms  which  he 
attends  standing  conveniently  together,  at  the  end  of  Glower 
Street  Is  it  in  the  local  situation  that  the  mischief  lies? 
We  have  observed  that,  since  Mr.  Croker,  in  the  last  session 
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of  Pariiament,  declared  htmnelf  ignorant  of  the  site  of  Bos* 
sell  Square,  the  plan  of  forming  an  Uraversity  in  m>  inelei^aiil 
a  neigbboarhood  has  excited  nraoh  contempt  amongst  tbosa 
estimable  ponons  who  think  that  the  whole  dignity  of  nnui  con- 
sists in  li^ng  within  certain  districts,  wearing  coats  made  faj 
certain  tailors,  and  eschewing  oertain  jneats  and  drinks.  We 
shoald  be  sorry  to  think  that  the  reports  which  any  lying 
MandeTille  from  Bond  Street  nay  hare  cucolated  reapeet- 
irig  that  Terra  Incognita,  ooald  eerionsly  prejodice  the  new 
College.  The  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty,  however,  has  tiie 
remedy  in  his  own  hands.  When  Captain  Franklin  retomsy 
as  we  trust  he  soon  will,  from  his  American  expedition,  be 
will,  we  hope,  be  sent  to  explore  that  otiier  North- West  paa- 
sage  which  connects  the  city  with  tbe  Regentfs  Park.  It 
would  then  be  foand,  that,  though  the  natives  generally  be- 
long to  the  same  race  with  those  Oriental  barbarians  whose 
irruptions  have  long  been  the  terror  of  Hamilton  Place 
and  Grosvenor  Square,  they  are,  upon  the  whole,  qoiet  and 
indfiMisive ;  that,  though  they  possess  no  arehiteciiirai  mon- 
ument which  can  be  compared  to  the  Pavilion  at  Brighton, 
their  habitations  are  neat  and  commodious;  and  that  their 
language  has  many  roots  in  common  with  that  which  is 
spoken  in  St.  James's  Street.  One  thing  more  we  must 
mention,  which  wiU  astonish  some  of  our  readers,  as  mnch 
as  the  discovery  of  the  Syrian  Christians  of  St.  Thomas  on 
the  coast  of  Malabar.  Our  religion  has  been  introduced  by 
some  Xavier  or  Augostin  of  former  times  into  these  tracts. 
Churches,  with  all  their  appurtenances  of  hasso^s  and 
organs,  are  to  be  feund  there ;  and  even  the  tithe,  that  great 
oriiefdHm  tUmtU  out  laba$Ui$  ecdenm,  is  by  no  means  un- 
known. 

The  writer  of  tbe  article  on  this  subject  in  the  last  Num- 
ber of  the  Quarteriy  Review,  severely  censures  the  omission 
of  religious  instruction,  in  a  place  styling  itself  an  Univer- 
sity, —  never  perceiving  that,  with  the  inconsistency  which 
belongs  to  error,  he  has  already  answered  the  objection.  **  A 
place  of  education,"  says  he,  ^is  the  least  of  all  proper  to  be 
made  the  arena  of  disputable  and  untried  do^irine."  He 
severely  censures  those  academies  in  which  ^a  perpetual 
vacillation  of  doctrine  is  observable,  whether  in  morals,  met- 
aphysios,  or  religion,  according  to  the  frequency  of  change 
m  the  professional  chair."    Now,  we  venture  to  sav.  tluit 
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«he8e  'considerations,  if  they  are  worth  any  thing  at  all,  are 
decisive  a^nst  any  soheme  of  religions  instruction  in  the 
London  University.  That  Uniyersity  was  intended  to  admit 
not  only  Christians  of  all  persuasions,  but  even  Jews.  But 
snppose  that  it  were  to  narrow  its  limits,  to  adopt  the  for- 
mularies of  the  Chnrdi  of  England,  to  require  subscription^ 
or  the  sacramental  test,  from  every  professor  and  from  every 
popil ;  still,  we  say,  there  would  be  more  field  for  contro- 
versy, more  danger  of  that  vacillation  of  doctrine  which 
seems  to  the  Reviewer  to  be  so  great  an  evil,  on  subjects 
of  theology,  than  on  all  other  snbjects  together.  Take  a 
science  which  is  stTlI  young,  a  science  of  considerable  intri* 
cacy,  a  science,  we  may  add,  which  the  passimis  and  interests 
of  men  have  rendered  more  iiftricaCe  than  it  is  ia  its  own 
nature,  the  science  of  Political  Economy.  Who  will  deny, 
fliat,  for  one  schism  which  is  to  be  found  among  those  who 
are  engaged  in  that  stndy,  there  are  twenty  on  points  of 
divinity,  wtfhtn  the  (Jkurch  of  England  f 

Is  it  not  notorious  that  Arminians,  who  stand  on  the  very 
IWmtier  of  Pelagianism,  and  Oalvinists,  whom  a  line  scarcely 
discernible  separates  from  Antinomianism,  are  to  be  found 
among  those  who  eat  the  bread  of  the  Establishment  ?  Is 
it  not  notorious  that  predestination,  final  perseverance,  the 
operation  of  grace,  the  efficacy  of  the  sacrameirts,  and  a  hun« 
dred  other  subjects  which  we  could  name,  have  been  themes 
of  violent  disputes  between  eminent  churchmen  ?  The  ethics 
of  Christianity,  as  well  as  its  theory,  have  been  the  theme 
of  dispute.  One  party  calls  the  other  latitadinarian  and 
worldly.  The  other  retorts  accusations  of  fanaticism  and 
asceticism.  The  curate  has  been  set  against  the  rector,  the 
dean  against  the  bishop.  There  is  scarcely  a  parish  in  Eng- 
land into  which  the  controversy  has  not  found  its  way.  There 
is  scarcely  an  action  of  human  life  so  trivial  and  familiar  as 
not  to  be  in  some  way  or  other  aflfected  by  it.  Whether  it 
is  proper  to  take  in  a  Sunday  newspaper,  to  shoot  a  par- 
tridge, to  course  a  hare,  to  subscribe  to  a  Bible  Society,  t6 
dance,  to  play  at  whist,  to  read  Tom  Jones,  to  see  Othello,  — ^ 
all  these  are  questions  on  which  the  strongest  difi^rence  of 
opinion  exists  between  persons  of  high  eminence  in  tiie  hie* 
rarchy.  The  Quarterly  Reviewer  thinks  it  a  very  bad  thing, 
ihat  ^  the  first  object  of  a  new  professor  should  be  to  refute 
the  fundamental  positions  of  his  predecessors.''    What  would 
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be  the  case  if  a  High  Churchman  should  succeed  A  Low 
Churchman,  or  a  Low  Churchman  a  High  Churchman,  in 
the  chair  of  religion  ?  And  what  possible  secoirity  could  the 
London  University  have  against  such  an  event  ?  What  seeo- 
ritj  have  Oxford  or  Cambridge  now  ?  In  fad;,  all  that  we 
know  of  the  state  of  religious  parties  at  those  places  fuUj 
bears  out  our  statement.  One  of  the  most  famous  divines 
of  our  time,  Dr.  Maish,  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  Margaret 
Professor  of  Theology  at  Cambridge,  and  author  of  eightj- 
seven  of  the  most  unanswerable  questions  that  ever  maa 
propounded  to  his  felk>w-men,  published  a  very  singular 
hypothesis  respecting  the  origin  of  the  Gospels.  With  the 
truth  or  falsehood  of  the  hypothesis  we  have  nothing  to  do» 
We  have,  however,  heard  another  eminent  Professor  of  the 
same  University,  high  in  the  Church,  condemn  the  theory  as 
utterly  unfounded,  and  of  most  dangerous  consequence  to 
the  orthodox  faith.  Nay,  the  very  pulpit  of  Saint  Mary's  has 
been  ^^  the  arena  of  disputable  and  untried  doctrine,"  as  much 
as  ever  was  the  chair  of  any  Scotch  or  Grerman  professor,  — 
a  fact,  of  wliich  any  person  may  easily  satisfy  himself,  who 
will  take  the  trouble  to  rescue  from  the  hands  of  trunk- 
makers  and  pastry-cooks,  a  few  of  the  sermons  which  have 
been  preached  there,  and  subsequently  published.  And  if^ 
in  the  course  of  his  researches,  he  should  happen  to  light  on 
that  which  was  preached  by  a  very  eminent  scholar  on  a 
very  remarkable  occasion,  the  installation  of  the  Duke  Gloa« 
cester,  he  will  see,  that  not  only  dispute,  but  something  very 
like  abuse,  may  take  place  between  those  whose  office  it  is 
to  instruct  our  young  collegians  in  the  doctrines  and  duties 
of  Christianity. 

^'  But,"  it  is  said,  "  would  it  not  be  shocking  to  expose  the 
morals  of  young  men  to  the  contaminating  influence  of  a 
great  city,  to  all  the  fascmations  of  the  Fives'  Court  and  the 
gaming  table,  the  tavern  and  the  saloon  ?  "  Shocking,  indeed, 
we  grant,  if  it  were  possible  to  send  them  all  to  Oidbrd  and 
Cambridge,  those  blessed  spots  where,  to  use  the  imagery  of 
their  own  prize-poems,  the  Satumian  age  still  lingers,  and 
where  white-robed  Innocence  has  left  the  print  of  her  de* 
parting  footsteps.  There,  we  know,  all  the  men  are  philos- 
ophers, and  all  the  women  vestals.  There,  simple  and  blood- 
less repasts  support  the  body  without  distressing  the  mind 
There,  while  the  sluggish  world  is  still  sleeping,  the  ingen 
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I10U8  youth  hasten  to  poor  forth  their  fervent  orisons  in  the 
ehapel ;  and  in  the  evening,  elsewhere  the  season  of  riot  and 
license,  indul«;e  themselves  with  a  solitary  walk  beneath  the 
venerable  avenues,  musing  on  the  vanity  of  sensual  pursuits, 
and  the  eternity  and  sublimity  of  virtue.  But,  alas !  these 
blissful  abodes  of  the  Seven  Cardinal  Virtues  are  neither 
large  enough  nor  cheap  enough  for  those  who  stand  in  need 
of  instruction.  Many  thousands  of  young  men  will  live  in 
London,  whether  an  University  be  established  there  or  not,  — 
and  that  ibr  this  simple  reason,  that  they  cannot  afford  to 
live  elsewhere.  That  they  should  be  condemned  to  one  mis- 
fortune because  they  labour  under  another,  and  debarred 
from  knowledge  because  they  are  surrounded  with  tempta- 
tions to  vice,  seems  to  be  not  a  very  rational  or  humane 
mode  of  proceeding. 

To  speak  seriously,  in  comparing  the  dangers  to  which  the 
morals  of  young  men  are  exposed  in  London,  with  those 
which  exist  at  the  Universities,  there  is  something  to  be  said 
on  both  sides.  The  temptations  of  London  may  be  greater. 
But  with  the  temptation  there  is  a  way  to  escape.  If  the 
student  live  with  his  family,  he  will  be  under  the  influence 
of  restraints  more  powerful,  and,  we  will  add,  infinitely  more 
salutary  and  respectable,  than  those  which  the  best  disci- 
plined colleges  can  impose.  Even  if  he  be  left  completely 
to  his  own  devices,  he  will  still  have  within  his  reach  two 
inestimable  advantages,  from  which  the  students  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  are  almost  wholly  excluded,  the  society  of 
men  older  than  himself,  and  of  modest  women. 

There  are  no  intimacies  more  valuable  than  those  which  a 
young  man  forms  with  one  who  is  his  senior  by  ten  or  twelve 
years.  Those  years  do  not  destroy  the  sympathy  and  the 
sense  of  equality  without  which  no  cordiality  can  exist. 
Tet  they  strengthen  the  principles,  and  form  the  judgment. 
They  make  one  of  the  parties  a  sensible  adviser,  and  the 
other  a  docile  listener.  Such  friendships  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  form  at  College.  Between  the  man  of  twenty  and 
the  man  of  thirty  there  is  a  great  gulf,  a  distinction  which 
cannot  be  mistaken,  which  is  marked  by  the  dress  and  by 
the  seat,  at  prayers  and  at  table.  We  do  not  believe  that, 
of  the  young  students  at  our  ancient  seats  of  learning,  one  in 
ten  lives  in  confidence  and  familiarity  with  any  member  of 
the  University  who  is  a  Master  of  Arts.    When  the  members 
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of  the  Universitj  are  deducted,  the  society  of  Oxford  and 
Cambndge  is  no  more  than  that  of  an  ordinary  county  town* 

This  state  of  things,  it  is  clear,  does  more  barm  than  all 
the  exertions  of  Proctors  and  Proproctors  can  do  good.  The 
errors  of  young  men  are  of  a  nature  with  wliidi  it  is  Teiy 
difficult  to  deal.  Slight  punishments  are  inefficient ;  severe 
punishments  generally  and  justly  odious.  The  best  coarse 
is  to  give  them  over  to  the  arm  of  public  opinion.  TV> 
restrain  them,  it  is  necessary  to  make  them  discreditable. 
But  how  can  they  be  made  discreditable  while  the  offendovB 
associate  only  with  those  who  are  of  the  same  age,  who  are 
•exposed  to  the  same  temptations,  and  who  are  willing  to 
-grant  the  indulgence  whidi  they  themselves  may  need  ?  It 
is  utterly  impossible  that  a  code  €X  morality  and  hononr, 
enacted  by  the  young  only,  can  be  so  severe  against  juvenile 
irregularities  as  that  which  is  in  force  in  general  society, 
where  manhood  and  age  have  the  deciding  voice,  and  where 
the  partial  inclinations  of  thove  wfaoee  passions  are  strong, 
.and  whose  reason  is  weak,  are  withstood  by  those  whom 
time  and  domestic  life  have  sobered.  Hm  dffierenee  resem- 
bles that  which  would  be  found  between  laws  passed  by  an 
assemUy  consisting  solely  of  farmers,  or  solely  of  weavers, 
and  those  of  a  senate  faitiy  representing  every  interest  of 
Jthe  community. 

A  student  in  London,  even  though  he  may  not  live  with 
his  own  relatives,  will  generally  have  it  in  bis  power  to  mix 
with  respectable  female  society.  This  is  not  only  a  very 
pleasant  thing,  but  it  is  one  which,  though  it  may  not  make 
him  moral,  is  likely  to  make  hhn  deooroas,  and  to  preserve 
htm  from  that  brainless  and  heartless  Yahooism,  that  disdain 
of  the  character  of  women,  and  that  bmtal  indifference  to 
their  misery,  whidi  is  the  worst  offence,  and  the  severest 
punishment  of  the  finished  libertine.  Many  of  die  pupils 
will,  in  all  probability,  oontinQe  to  reside  with  their  parents 
or  friends.  We  own  that  we  can  conceive  no  sitnatian 
more  agreeable  or  more  salutary.  One  of  the  worst  effects 
of  Oollege  habits  is  that  distaste  for  domestic  life  which  they 
almost  inevitably  generate.  The  system  is  monastic ;  and  it 
tends  to  produce  the  monastic  selfishness,  inattention  to  the 
convenience  of  others,  and  impatience  of  petty  privations. 
We  mean  no  reproach.  It  is  uttorly  impossible  that  the 
most  amiable  man  in  the  world  can  be  aocostomed  to  five 
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ibr'  years  independent  of  his  neighbours,  and  to  lay  all  his 
plans  with  a  view  only  to  himself,  without  becoming,  in  some 
degree,  unfitted  for  a  family.  A  course  of  education  which 
should  combine  the  enjoyments  of  a  home  with  the  excite^ 
ments  of  a  University,  would  be  more  likely  than  any  other 
to  form  characters  at  once  affectionate  and  manly.  Home- 
bred boys,  it  is  oflen  said,  are  idle.  The  cause,  we  suspect, 
IS  the  want  of  competitors.  We  no  more  believe  that  a 
young  man  at  the  London  University  would  be  made  idle 
by  the  society  of  his  mothers  and  sisters,  than  that  the  oM 
German  warriors,  or  the  combatants  in  the  tournaments  of 
the  middle  ages,  were  made  cowards  by  the  presence  of 
female  spectators.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  convinced  that 
his  ambition  would  be  at  once  animated  and  consecrated  by 
daily  intercourse  with  those  who  would  be  dearest  to  him, 
and  most  inclined  to  rejoice  in  his  success. 

The  eulogists  of  the  old  Universities  are  fond  of  dwelling 
on  the  glorious  associations  connected  with  them.  It  has 
often  been  said  that  the  young  scholar  is  likely  to  catch  a 
generous  enthusiasm  from  looking  upon  spots  ennobled  by  so 
many  great  names  —  that  he  can  scarcely  see  the  ehair  in 
whidi  Bentley  sat,  the  tree  which  Milton  planted,  the  walls 
within  which  Wiekliffe  presided,  the  books  illustrated  by  the 
antographs  of  famous  men,  the  halls  hung  with  their  pictures, 
the  chapels  hallowed  by  their  tombs,  without  aspiring  to 
imitate  those  whom  he  aidmtres.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  speak 
with  disrespect  of  such  feelings.  It  is  possible  that  the  me- 
morials of  those  who  have  asserted  the  freedom,  and  extended 
the  empire  of  the  mind,  may  produce  a  strong  impression  on 
a  sensitive  and  ardent  ^disposition.  But  these  instances  are 
rare.  ^  Coram  Lepidis  male  vivitur.**  Young  academidans 
venture  to  get  drunk  within  a  few  yards  of  the  grave  of 
Newton,  and  to  commit  solecisms,  though  the  awful  eye  of 
Erasmus  frowns  upon  them  from  the  canvas.  Some  more 
homely  sentiment,  some  more  obvious  association  is  neces- 
sary. For  our  part,  when  a  young  man  is  1o  be  urged  to 
persevering  industry,  and  fortified  against  the  seductions  of 
pleasure,  we  would  rather  send  him  to  the  fireside  of  his  own 
family,  than  to  the  abodes  of  philosophers  who  died  centuries 
ago,  —  and  to  those  kind  familiar  faces  which  are  always 
anxious  in  his  anxiety,  and  joyful  in  his  success,  than  to  the 
portrait  of  any  writer  that  ever  wore  cap  and  gown. 
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The  cry  against  the  London  nniyersity  has  been  swelled 
by  the  voices  of  many  really  conscientious  persons.  Many 
have  joined  in  it  from  the  mere  wanton  love  of  mischief. 
But  we  believe  that  it  has  principally  originated  in  the  jeal- 
ousy of  those  who  are  attached  to  Cambridge  and  Oxford, 
either  by  their  interests,  or  by  those  feelings  which  men  nat- 
urally entertain  towards  the  place  of  their  education,  and 
which,  when  they  do  not  interfere  with  schemes  of  public 
advantage,  are  entitled  to  respect.  Many  of  these  persona, 
we  suspect,  entertain  a  vague  apprehension,  scarcely  avowed 
even  to  themselves,  that  some  defects  in  the  constitution  of 
their  favourite  Academies  will  be  rendered  more  glaring  by 
the  CQutrast  which  the  system  of  this  new  College  will  ex- 
hibit. 

That  there  are  such  defects,  great  and  radical  defects  in 
the  structure  of  the  two  Universities,  we  are  strongly  inclined 
to  believe :  and  the  jealousy  which  many  of  their  members 
have  expressed  of  the  new  Institution  greatly  strengthens 
our  opinion.  What  those  defects  appear  to  us  to  be,  we 
shall  attempt  to  state  with  frankness,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
we  trust,  with  candour. 

We  are  sensible  that  we  have  undertaken  a  dangerous 
task.  There  is  perhaps  no  subject  on  which  more  people 
have  made  up  their  minds  without  knowing  why.  When- 
ever this  is  the  case,  discussion  ends  in  scurrility,  the  last 
resource  of  the  disputant  who  cannot  answer,  and  who  will 
not  submit.  The  scurrility  of  those  who  are  scurrilous  on 
all  occasions,  and  against  all  opponents,  by  nature  and  by 
habit,  by  taste  and  by  trade,  can  excite  only  the  mirth  or  the 
pity  of  a  well  regulated  mind.  But  we  neither  possess,  nor 
affect  to  possess,  that  degree  of  philosophy,  which  would 
render  us  indifferent  to  the  pain  and  resentment  of  sincere 
and  respectable  persons,  whose  prejudices  we  are  compelled 
to  assail.  It  is  not  in  the  bitterness  of  party  spirit,  it  is  not 
in  the  wantonness  of  paradox  and  declamation,  that  we  would 
put  to  hazard  the  good  will  of  learned  and  estimable  men. 
Such  a  sacrifice  must  be  powerful,  and  nothing  but  a  sense 
of  public  duty  would  lead  us  to  make  it.  We  would  ear- 
nestly entreat  the  admirers  of  the  two  Universities  to  reflect 
on  the  importance  of  this  subject,  the  advantages  of  calm 
investigation,  and  the  folly  of  trusting,  in  an  age  like  the 
present,  to  mere  dogmatism  and  invective.     If  the  system 
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which  thej  love  and  venerate  rest  upon  just  principles,  the 
examination  which  we  propose  to  institute,  into  the  state  of 
its  foundations,  can  only  serve  to  prove  their  solidity.  If 
they  be  unsound,  we  will  not  permit  ourselves  to  think,  that 
intelligsnt  and  honourable  men  can  wish  to  disguise  a  fact 
which,  for  the  sake  of  ,this  country,  and  of  the  whole  human 
race,  ought  to  be  widely  known.  Let  them,  instead  of  re- 
iterating assertions  which  leave  the  question  exactly  where 
they  found  it ;  instead  of  turning  away  from  all  argument, 
as  if  the  subject  were  one  on  which  doubt  partook  of  the 
nature  of  sin ;  instead  of  attributing  to  selfishness  or  malev- 
olence, that  which  may  at  worst  be  harmless  error,  join  us  in 
coolly  studying  so  interesting  and  momentous  a  point.  —  As 
to  this,  however,  they  will  please  themselves.  We  speak  to 
the  English  people.  The  public  mind,  if  we  are  not  de- 
ceived, is  approaching  to  manhood.  It  has  outgrown  its  swad- 
dling-bands, and  thrown  away  its  play-things.  It  can  no 
longer  be  amused  by  a  rattle,  or  laid  asleep  by  a  song,  or 
awed  by  a  fairy  tale.  At  such  a  time,  we  cannot  doubt  that 
we  shall  obtain  an  impartial  hearing. 

Our  objections  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge  may  be  summed 
up  in  two  words,  their  Wealth  and  their  Privileges.  Their 
prosperity  does  not  depend  on  the  public  approbation.  It 
would  therefore  be  strange  if  they  deserved  the  public  ap- 
probation. Their  revenues  are  immense.  Their  degrees 
are,  in  some  professions,  indispensable.  Like  manufacturers 
who  enjoy  a  monopoly,  they  work  at  such  an  advantage,  that 
they  can  venture  to  work  ilL 

Every  person,  we  presume,  will  acknowledge  that,  to  estab- 
lish an  academic  system  on  immutable  principles,  would  be 
the  height  of  absurdity.  Every  year  sees  the  empire  of 
science  enlarged  by  the  acquisition  of  some  new  province,  or 
improved  by  the  construction  of  some  easier  road.  Surely 
the  change  which  daily  takes  place  iu  the  state  of  knowledge, 
ought  to  be  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  change  in  the 
method  of  instruction.  In  many  cases  the  rude  and  imperfect 
works  of  early  speculators  ought  to  give  place  to  the  more 
complete  and  luminous  performances  of  those  who  succeed 
them.  Even  the  comparative  value  of  languages  is  subject 
to  great  fluctuations.  The  same  tongue  which  at  one  period 
may  be  richer  than  any  other  in  valuable  works,  may,  some 
centuries  after,  be  poorer  than  any.     That,  while  such  rev- 
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olutions  take  place,  education  ought  to  remain  unchanged,  is 
a  proposition  too  absurd  to  be  maintained  for  a  moment. 

If  it  be  desirable  that  education  should,  by  a  gradual  and 
constant  change,  adapt  itself  to  the  circumstances  of  everj 
generation,  how  is  this  object  to  be  secured?  We  answer — 
only  by  perfect  freedom  of  competition.  Under  such  a  sys- 
tem, every  possible  exigence  would  be  met  Whatever  lan- 
guage, whatever  art,  whatever  science,  it  might  at  any  time 
be  useful  to  know,  that  men  would  surely  learn,  and  would 
as  surely  find  instructors  to  teach.  The  professor  who  should 
persist  in  devoting  his  attention  to  branches  of  knowledge 
which  had  become  useless,  would  soon  be  deserted  by  his 
pnpils.  There  would  be  as  much  of  every  sort  of  informa- 
tion as  would  afford  profit  and  pleasure  to  the  possessor — 
and  no  more. 

But  the  riches  and  the  franchises  of  our  Universities  pre- 
vent this  salutary  rivalry  from  taking  place.  In  its  stead  is 
introduced  an  unnatural  system  of  premiums,  prohibitions,  and 
apprenticeships.  Enormous  bounties  are  lavished  on  partic- 
ular acquirements ;  and,  in  consequence,  there  is  among  our 
youth  a  glut  of  Greek,  Latin,  and  Mathematics,  and  a  lamen- 
table scarcity  of  every  thing  else. 

We  are  by  no  means  inclined  to  depreciate  the  studies 
which  are  encouraged  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  We  should 
reprobate  with  the  same  severity  a  system  under  which  a 
like  exclusive  protection  should  be  extended  to  French  or 
Spanish,  Chemistry  or  Mineralogy,  Metaphysics  or  Political 
Economy.  Some  of  these  branches  of  knowledge  are  very 
important.  But  they  may  not  always  be  equally  important. 
Five  hundred  years  hence,  the  Burmese  language  may  con- 
tain the  most  valuable  books  in  the  world.  Sciences,  for 
which  there  is  now  no  name,  and  of  which  the  first  rudiments 
are  still  undiscovered,  may  then  be  in  the  greatest  demand. 
Our  objection  is  to  the  principle.  We  abhor  intellectual  pei^ 
petuities.  A  chartered  and  endowed  College,  strong  in  its 
wealth  and  in  its  degrees,  does  not  find  it  necessary  to  teach 
what  is  useful,  because  it  can  pay  men  to  learn  what  is  use- 
less. Every  fashion  which  was  in  vogue  at  the  time  of  its 
foundation,  enters  into  its  constitution  and  partakes  of  its  im- 
mortality. Its  abuses  savour  of  the  reality,  and  its  prej- 
udices  vest  in  mortmain,  with  its  lands.  In  the  present 
instance,  the  consequences  are  notorious.    We  every  dHy  sea 
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dever  men  of  fonr  and  five-and-twenty,  loaded  with  academ- 
ical honours  and  rewards,  —  scholarships,  fellowships,  whole 
cabinets  of  medals,  whole  shelves  of  prize  books,  —  enter 
into  life  with  their  education  still  to  begin,  unacquainted  with 
the  historj,  the  literature,  we  might  almost  saj,  the  language 
ef  their  eountrj,  unacquainted  with  the  first  principles  of 
the  laws  under  which  thej  live,  unacquainted  with  the  verj 
rudiments  of  moral  and  political  science !  Who  will  deny 
that  Ms  is  the  state  of  things  ?  Or  who  will  venture  to  de- 
fend it? 

This  is  no  new  complaint  Long  before  society  had  so  fkr 
outstripped  the  Colleges  in  the  career  of  improvement  as  it 
has  since  done,  the  evil  was  noticed  and  traced  to  its  true 
cause,  by  that  great  philosopher  who  most  accurately  mapped 
all  the  regions  of  science,  and  furnished  the  human  intellect 
with  its  most  complete  Itinerary.  <'  It  is  not  to  be  forgotten,*^ 
says  Lord  Bacon,  'Mhat  the  dedicating  of  foondiations  and 
donations  to  professory  learning  hath  not  only  had  a  malign 
inflnenoe  upon  the  growth  ef  sciences,  but  hath  also  been 
prejudicial  to  states  and  governments :  For  bence  it  proceed- 
eth,  that  princes  find  a  solitude  in  respect  of  able  men  to 
serve  them  in  causes  of  state,  because  there  is  no  education' 
eoUegiaU  which  is  free,  where  such  as  were  so  disposed 
might  give  themselves  to  histories,  modem  languages,  books 
of  policy  and  civil  discourse,  imd  other  hke  enablements  unto 
causes  of  state."  ^  The  wannest  admirers  of  the  present 
system  will  hardly  deny,  that,  if  this  was  an  evil  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  it  must  be  a  much  greater  evil  in  the  nin^ 
teenth.  The  literature  of  Greece  and  Rome  is  now  what  it 
was  then.  That  of  every  modem  language  has  received 
considerable  accessions.  And  surely,  ^  books  of  policy  and 
civil  discourse  "  are  as  important  to  an  English  gentleman  of 
the  present  day,  as  they  could  be  to  a  su^ect  ^  James  the 
First. 

We  repeat,  that  we  are  not  disparaging  either  the  dead 
languages  or  the  exact  sciences.  We  only  say,  that  if  they 
are  useful  they  will  not  need  peculiar  encouragement,  and 
that,  if  they  are  useless,  they  ought  not  to  receive  it.  Those 
who  maintain  that  the  present  system  is  necessary  to  promote 
the  study  of  classical  and  mathematical  knowledge,  are  the 
persons  who  really  depreciate  those  pursuits.     They  do  in 

1  Adyancement  of  Learning,  Book  II. 
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fact  declare,  by  implication,  that  neither  amusement  nor  pniftt 
is  to  be  derived  from  them,  and  that  no  man  has  any  motive 
to  employ  his  time  upon  them,  unless  he  expects  that  they 
may  help  him  to  a  fellowship. 

The  utility  of  mathematical  knowledge  is  felt  in  every  part 
of  the  system  of  life,  and  acknowledged  by  every  rational 
man.  But  does  it  therefore  follow,  that  people  ought  to  be 
paid  to  acquire  it  A  scardty  of  persons  capable  of  making 
almanacks  and  measuring  land,  is  as  little  to  be  apprehended 
as  a  scarcity  of  blacksmiths.  In  fact,  very  few  of  our  academ- 
ical mathematicians  turn  their  knowledge  to  such  practical 
purposes.  There  are  many  wranglers  who  have  never 
touched  a  quadrant  What  peculiar  title  then  has  the  mere 
speculative  knowledge  of  mathematical  truth  to  such  costly 
remuneration  ?  The  answer  is  well  known.  It  makes  men 
good  reasonera :  it  habituates  them  to  strict  accuracy  in 
drawing  inferences.  In  this  statement  there  is  unquestion- 
ably some  truth.  A  man  who  understands  the  nature  of 
mathematical  reasoning,  the  closest  of  all  kinds  of  reasoning, 
is  likely  to  reason  better  than  another  on  points  not  math- 
ematical, as  a  man  who  can  dance  generally  walks  better 
than  a  man  who  cannot  But  no  people  walk  so  ill  as  dan- 
cing>masters,  and  no  people  reason  so  ill  as  mere  mathemati- 
cians. They  are  accustomed  to  look  only  for  one  species  of 
evidence ;  a  species  of  evidence  of  which  the  transactions 
of  life  do  not  admit  When  they  come  from  certainties  to 
probabilities,  from  a  syllogism  to  a  witness,  their  superiority 
is  at  an  end.  They  resemble  a  man  who,  never  having  seen 
any  object  which  was  not  either  black  or  white,  should  be 
required  to  discriminate  between  two  near  shades  of  grey. 
Hence,  on  questions  of  religion,  policy,  or  common  life,  we 
perpetually  see  these  boasted  demonstrators  either  extrav- 
agantly credulous,  or  extravagantly  sceptical.  That  the 
science  is  a  necessary  ingredient  in  a  liberal  education^  we 
admit  But  it  is  only  an  ingredient,  and  an  ingredient  which 
is  peculiarly  dangerous,  unless  diluted  by  a  large  admixture 
of  others.  To  encourage  it  by  such  rewards  as  are  bestowed 
at  Cambridge,  is  to  make  the  occasional  tonic  of  the  mind 
its  morning  and  evening  nutriment 

The  partisans  of  classical  literature  are  both  more  numer- 
ous and  more  enthusiastic  than  the  mathematicians ;  and  the 
ignorant  violence  with  which  their  cause  has  sometimes  been 
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ftssailed,  has  added  to  its  popularity.  On  this  subject  we  qire 
sure  that  we  ai'e  at  least  impartial  judgas.  We  feel  the 
warmest  admiration  for  the  great  remains  of  antiquity.  We 
gratefully  acknowledge  the  benefits  which  mankind  has  owed 
to  them.  But  we  would  no  more  suffer  a  pernicious  system 
to  be  protected  by  the  reverence  which  is  due  to  them,  than 
we  would  show  our  reverence  for  a  saint  by  erecting  his 
shrine  into  a  sanctuary  for  criminals. 

An  eloquent  scholar  has  said^  that  ancient  literature  was 
the  ark  in  which  all  the  civilization  of  the  world  was  pre- 
served during  the  deluge  of  barbarism.  We  confess  it.  But 
we  do  not  read  that  Noah  thought  himself  bound  to  live  in 
the  ark  afler  the  deluge  had  subsided.  When  our  ancestors 
first  began  to  consider  the  study  of  the  classics  as  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  education,  little  or  nothing  worth  reading  was 
to  be  found  in  any  modem  language.  Circumstances  have 
confessedly  changed.  Is  it  not  possible  that  a  change  of 
system  may  be  desirable? 

Our  opinion  of  the  Latin  tongue  will,  we  fear,  be  consid- 
ered heretical*  We  cannot  but  think  that  its  vocabulary  is 
miserably  poor,  and  its  mechanism  deficient  both  in  power 
and  precision.  The  want  of  a  definite  article,  and  of  a  dis- 
tinctioi^  between  the  preterite  and  the  aorist  tenses,  are  two 
defects  which  are  alone  suJQBicient  to  place  it  below  any  other 
language  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  In  its  most  flour- 
ishing era  it  was  reproached  with  poverty  of  expression. 
Cicero,  indeed,  was  induced,  by  his  patriotic  feelings  to  deny 
the  charge.  But  the  perpetual  recurrence  of  Greek  words 
in  his  most  hurried  and  fiimiiliar  letters,  and  the  frequent  use 
which  he  is  compelled  to  make  of  them,  in  spite  of  all  his 
exertions  to  avoid  them,  in  his  philosophical  works,  fully 
prove  that  even  this  great  master  of  the  Latin  tongue  felt 
the  evil  which  he  laboured  to  conceal  from  others. 

We  do  not  think  much  better  of  the  writers,  as  a  body, 
than  of  the  language.  The  literature  of  Rome  was  bom 
old.  All  the  signs  of  decrepitude  were  on  it  in  the  cradle. 
We  look  in  vain  for  the  sweet  lisp  and  the  graceful  wildness 
of  an  infant  dialect.  We  look  in  vain  for  a  single  great  cre- 
ative mind,  —  for  a  Homer  or  a  Dante,  a  Shakspeare  or  a 
Cervantes.  In  their  place  we  have  a  crowd  of  fourth-rate 
and  fifth-rate  authors,  translators,  and  imitators  without  end* 
The  rich  heritage  of  Grecian   philosophy  and  poetry  was 
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fatal  to  the  Romans.  They  woald  have  aoqaired  more 
wealth,  if  they  had  succeeded  to  less.  Instead  of  acciirao- 
lating  fresh  intellectual  treasures,  they  contented  ihemsebres 
with  enjoying,  disposing  in  new  forms,  or  impairing  by  an 
injudicious  management,  those  which  they  took  by  desoent. 
Hence,  in  roost  of  their  worics,  there  is  scarcely  any  diing 
spontaneous  and  racy,  scarcely  any  originality  in  the  Aoogfats, 
scarcely  any  idiom  in  the  style.  Their  poetry  tastes  of  tbe 
hot-house.  It  is  transplanted  from  Greece,  with  the  earth 
of  Pindus  clinging  round  its  roots.  It  is  nursed  in  eareftil 
seclusion  from  the  Italian  air.  The  gardeners  are  often  skil- 
ful ;  but  the  f^uit  is  almost  always  sickly.  One  hardy  and 
prickly  shrub,  of  genuine  Latin  growth,  must  indeed  be  ex- 
cepted. Satire  was  the  only  indigenous  produce  of  Roman 
talent ;  and,  in  our  judgment,  by  far  the  best 

We  are  often  told  the  Latin  language  is  more  strictly 
grammatical  than  the  English;  and  that  it  is,  thereibrev 
necessary  to  study  it,  in  order  to  speak  English  with  el^^aaoe 
and  accuracy.  This  is  one  of  those  remarks  which  are  re- 
peated till  they  pass  into  axioms,  only  because  they  have  ao 
little  meaning,  that  nobody  thinks  it  worth  while  to  refate 
them  at  their  first  appearance.  If  those  who  say  that  the 
Latin  language  is  more  strictly  grammatical  than  the  Eng- 
lish, mean  only  that  it  is  more  regular,  that  there  are  fewer 
exceptions  to  its  general  laws  of  derivation,  inflection,  and 
construction,  we  grant  it.  This  is,  at  least  for  the  purposes 
of  the  orator  and  the  poet,  rather  a  defect  than  a  merit;  bat 
be  it  merit  or  defect,  it  can  in  no  possible  way  facilitate  the 
acquisition  of  any  other  language.  It  would  be  about  as 
reasonable  to  say,  that  the  simplicity  of  the  Code  NapokoB 
renders  the  study  of  the  laws  of  England  easier  than  for- 
merly. If  it  be  meant,  that  the  Latin  language  is  formed 
in  more  strict  accordance  with  the  general  principles  of 
grammar  than  the  English,  that  is  to  say,  that  the  relations 
which  words  bear  to  each  other  are  more  strictly  analogous  to- 
the  relations  between  the  ideas  which  they  represent  in  Latin 
than  in  English,  we  venture  to  doubt  the  h^U  We  are  quite 
suVe,  that  not  one  in  ten  thousand  of  those  who  repeat  the 
hackneyed  remark  on  which  we  are  commenting,  have  ever 
considered  whether  there  be  any  principles  of  grammar 
whatever,  anterior  to  positive  enactment,  —  any  solecism 
which  is  a  malum  in  se,  as  distinct  from  a  mabm  prohMtunu 
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Or,  if  we  suppose  that  there  exist  such  principles,  is  not  the 
circumstance,  that  a  particular  rule  is  found  in  one  language 
and  not  in  another,  a  sufficient  proof  that  it  is  not  one  of 
those  principles  ?  That  a  man  who  knows  Latin  is  likely  to 
know  English  hetter  than  one  who  does  not,  we  do  not  dis-^ 
pute.  But  this  advantage  is  not  peculiar  to  the  study  of 
Latin.  Every  language  throws  light  on  every  other.  There 
is  not  a  single  foireign  tongue  which  will  not  suggest  to  a  man 
of  sense  some  new  considerations  respecting  his  own.  We 
acknowledge,  too^  that  the  great  body  of  our  educated  ooun- 
trymen  learn  to  grammaticise  their  English  by  means  of 
their  Latin.  This,  however,  proves,  not  the  usefulness  of 
their  Latin,  but  the  folly  of  their  other  instructors.  Instead 
of  being  a  vindication  of  the  present  system  of  education,  it 
is  a  high  charge  against  it.  A  man  who  thinks  the  knowl« 
edge  of  Latin  essential  to  the  purity  of  English  diction, 
either  has  never  conversed  with  an  accomplished  woman,  or 
does  not  deserve  to  have  conversed  with  her.  We  are  sure, 
tlu^t  all  persons  who  are  in  the  habit  of  hearing  public  speak- 
ing must  have  observed,  that  the  orators  who  are  fondest  of 
quoting  Latin,  are  by  no  means  the  most  scrupulous  about 
marring  their  native  tongue.  We  could  mention  several 
Members  of  Parliament,  who  never  fail  to  usher  in  their 
scraps  of  Horace  and  Juvenal  with  half  a  dozen  false  con 
oords. 

The  Latin  language  is  principally  valuable  as  an  intrbduc- 
tion  to  the  Greek,  the  insignificant  portico  of  a  most  chaste 
and  majestic  fabric  On  this  subject,  our  Clonfession  of  Faith 
w^iU^  we  trust,  be  approved  by  the  most  orthodox  scholar. 
We  cannot  refuse  our  admiration  to  that  most  wonderful  and 
perfect  machine  of  human  thought,  to  the  flexibility,  the  har- 
mony, the  gigantic  power,  the  exquisite  delicacy,  the  infuoite 
wealth  of  words,  the  incomparable  felicity  of  expression,  in 
which  are  united  the  eiiergy  of  the  English,  the  neatness  of 
the  I'rench,  the  sweet  and  infantine  simplicity  of  the  Tuscan. 
Of  aU  dialects,  it  is  the  best  fitted  for  the  purposes  both  of 
science  and  of  elegant  literature.  The  philosophical  vocab- 
ularies of  ancient  Borne,  and  of  modem  Europe,  have  been 
derived  from  that  of  Athens.  Yet  none  of  the  imitations 
has  ever  approached  the  richness  and  precision  of  the  orig- 
inaL  It  traces  with  ease  distinctions  so  subtle,  as  to  be  lost 
in  every  other  language.    It  draws  lines  where  all  the  other 
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instruments  of  the  reason  only  make  blots.  Nor  is  it  lesa 
distinguished  by  the  facilities  which  it  affords  to  the  poet. 
There  are  pages  even  in  the  Greek  Dictionaries  over  which 
it  is  impossible  to  glance  without  delight.  Every  word  sag- 
gests  some  pleasant  or  striking  image,  which,  wholly  uncon- 
nected as  it  is  with  that  which  precedes  or  that  which  follows, 
gives  the  same  sort  of  pleasure  with  that  which  we  derive 
from  reading  the  Adonais  of  poor  Shelley,  or  from  looking 
at  those  elegant,  though  unmeaning  friezes,  in  which  the  eye 
wanders  along  a  line  of  beautiful  faces,  graceful  draperies, 
Ktags,  chariots,  altars,  and  garlands.  The  literature  is  not 
unworthy  of  the  language.  It  may  boast  of  four  poets  of 
the  very  first  order.  Homer,  -^schylus,  Sophocles,  and  Aris- 
tophanes,—  of  Demosthenes,  the  greatest  of  orators  —  of 
Aristotle,  who  is  perhaps  entitled  to  the  same  rank  among 
philosophers,  and  of  Plato,  who,  if  not  the  most  satisfactory 
of  philosophers,  is  at  least  the  most  fascinating.  These  are 
the  great  names  of  Greece  ;  and  to  these  is  to  be  added  a 
long  list  of  ingenious  moralists,  wits,  and  rhetoricians,  of 
poets  who,  in  the  lower  departments  of  their  art, ^deserve  the 
greatest  praise,  and  of  historians  who,  at  least  in  the  talent 
of  narration,  have  never  been  equalled. 

Ii  was  justly  said  by  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth,  that 
to  learn  a  new  language  was  to  acquire  a  new  soul.  He  who 
is  acquainted  only  with  the  writers  of  his  native  tongue,  is 
in  perpetual  danger  of  confounding  what  is  accidental  with 
what  is  essential,  and  of  supposing  that  tastes  and  habits  of 
thought,  which  belong  only  to  his  own  age  and  country,  are 
inseparable  from  the  nature  of  man.  Initiated  into  foreign 
literature,  he  finds  that  principles  of  politics  and  morals, 
directly  contrary  to  those  which  he  has  hitherto  supposed  to 
be  unquestionable,  because  he  never  heard  them  questioned, 
have  been  held  by  large  and  enlightened  communities ;  that 
feelings,  which  are  so  universal  among  his  contemporaries, 
that  he  had  supposed  them  instinctive,  have  been  unknown 
to  whole  generations ;  that  images,  which  have  never  failed 
to  excite  the  ridicule  of  those  among  whom  he  has  lived, 
have  been  thought  sublime  by  millions.  He  thus  loses  that 
Chinese  cast  of  mind,  that  stupid  contempt  for  every  thing 
beyond  the  wall  of  his  celestial  empire,  which  was  the  effect 
of  his  former  ignorance.  New  associations  take  place  among 
his  ideas.     He  doubts  where  he  formerly  dogmatised.     He 
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tolerates  where  he  formerly  execrated.  He  oeases  to  con- 
found that  which  is  universal  and  eternal  in  human  passions 
and  opinions  with  that  which  is  local  and  temporary.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  useful  effects  which  results  from  studying 
the  literature  of  other  countries;  and  it  is  one  which  the 
remains  of  Greece,  composed  at  a  remote  period,  and  in  a 
state  of  society  widely  different  from  oar  own,  are  peculiarly 
calculated  to  produce. 

But  though  we  are  sensible  that  great  advantages  may  be 
derived  from  the  study  of  the  Greek  language,  we  think 
that  they  may  be  purchased  at  too  high  a  price :  And  we 
think  that  seven  or  eight  years  of  the  life  of  a  man  who  is 
to  enter  into  active  life  at  two  or  three-and-twenty,  is  too 
high  a  price.  Those  are  bad  economists  who  look  only  to 
the  excellence  of  the  article  for  which  they  are  bargaining, 
and  never  ask  about  the  cost.  The  cost,  in  the  present 
instance,  is  too  oflen  the  whole  of  that  invaluable  portion  of 
time  during  which  a  fund  of  intellectual  pleasure  is  to  be 
stored  up,  and  the  foundations  of  wisdom  and  usefulness  laid. 
No  person  doubts  that  much  knowledge  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Classics.  It  is  equally  certain  that  much  gold  may 
be  found  in  Spain.  But  it  by  no  means  necessanly  follows, 
that  it  is  wise  to  work  the  Spanbh  mines,  or  to  learn  the 
ancient  languages.  Before  the  voyage  of  Columbus,  Spain 
supplied  all  £urope  with  the  precious  metals*  The  discov- 
ery of  America  changed  the  state  of  things.  New  mines 
were  found,  from  which  gold  could  be  procured  in  greater 
plenty,  and  with  less  labour.  The  old  works  were  thei'efore 
abandoned  —  it  being  manifest  those  who  persisted  in  lajring 
out  capital  on  them  would  be  undersold  and  ruined.  A  new 
world  of  literature  and  science  has  also  been  discovert. 
New  veins  of  intellectual  wealth  have  been  laid  open.  But 
a  monstrous  system  of  bounties  and  prohibitions  compels  us 
still  to  go  on  delving  for  a  few  glittering  grains  in  the  dark 
and  laborious  shafl  of  antiquity,  instead  of  penetrating  a  dis- 
trict which  would  reward  a  less  painful  search  with  a  more 
lucrative  return.  If,  afler  the  conquest  of  Peru,  Spain  had 
enacted  that,  in  order  to  enable  the  old  mines  to  maintain  a 
competition  against  the  new,  a  hundred  pbtoles  should  be 
given  to  every  person  who  should  extract  an  ounce  of  gold 
from  them,  the  parallel  would  be  complete. 

We  will  admit  that  the  Greek  language  is  a  more  valuable 
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language  than  the  French,  the  Italian,  or  the  Spanish.  Bot 
whether  it  be  more  valuable  than  all  the  three  together,  may 
be  doubted ;  and  that  all  the  three  maj  be  acquired  in  less 
than  half  the  time  in  which  it  is  possible  to  become  thor- 
oughly acquainted  with  the  Greek,  admits  of  no  doubt  at  alL 
Nor  does  the  evil  end  here.  Not  only  do  the  modern  dialects 
of  the  Continent  receive  less  attention  than  they  desenre^ 
but  our  own  tongue,  second  to  that  of  Oreece  alone  in  fbroe 
and  oopiousness,  onr  own  literature,  second  to  none  that  ever 
existed,  so  rich  in  poetry,  in  eloquence,  in  philosophy,  is  an- 
pardonably  neglected.  All  the  nineteen  plays  of  £i]ripides 
are  digested,  fVom  the  first  bubbling  froth  of  the  Heenba  to 
the  last  vapid  dregs  of  the  Electra;  while  onr  own  sweet 
Fletcher,  the  second  name  of  the  modem  drama^  in  spHe  of 
all  the  brilliancy  of  his  wit,  and  all  the  luxury  of  his  tender* 
ness,  is  suffered  to  He  neglected.  The  Essay  on  the  Human 
Understanding  is  abandoned  for  the  Theotetns  and  the  Phcs- 
don.  We  have  known  the  dates  of  all  the  petty  akinnishef. 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war  carefully  transcribed  and  coramil- 
ted  to  memory^  by  a  man  who  thought  that  Hyde  and  Clai^ 
endon  were  two  different  persons!  That  such  a  man  has 
paid  a  dear  price  for  his  learning,  will  be  admitted.  But,  it 
may  be  said,  he  has  at  least  something  to  show  for  it.  Un- 
happily he  has  sacrificed,  in  order  to  acquire  it,  the  very 
things  without  which  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  use  it.  He 
has  acted  like  a  man  living  in  a  small  lodging,  who,  instead 
of  spending  his  money  in  enlarging  his  apartments  and  fitting 
them  up  commodioudly,  should  lay  it  all  out  on  ftimiture  fit 
only  for  Chatsworth  or  Belvoir.  His  little  rooms  are  bkx^ed 
up  with  bales  of  rich  stuffs  and  heaps  of  gilded  omam^its, 
which  have  cost  more  than  he  can  afford,  yet  which  he  has  no 
opportunity  and  no  room  to  display.  Elegant  and  precious 
in  themselves,  they  are  here  utterly  out  of  place ;  and  their 
possessor  finds  that,  at  a  ruinous  expense,  he  has  bought  noth-> 
ing  but  inconvenience  and  ridicule.  Who  has  not  teen  men 
to  whom  ancient  learning  is  an  absolute  curse,  who  have 
laboured  only  to  accumulate  what  they  cannot  enjoy  ?  They 
come  forth  into  the  world,  expecting  to  find  only  a  larger 
university.  They  find  that  diey  aire  surrounded  by  people 
who  have  not  the  least  respect  for  the  skill  with  which  they 
detect  etymologies,  and  twist  corrupt  Epodes  into  something 
like  meaning.     Classical  knowledge  is  indeed  valued  by  all 
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intelligent  men ;  but  not  sneh  dassicftl  knowle^e  as  theirs. 
To  be  prized  bj  the  public,  it  most  be  refined  from  its  grosser 
particles^  burnished  into  splendour,  formed  into  graceful  oma* 
ments,  or  into  current  coin.  Learning  in  the  ore,  learning 
with  all  the  dross  around  it,  is  nothing  to  the  common  spec- 
tator. He  prefers  the  cheapest  tinsel ;  and  leaves  the  rare 
and  yalnable  dod,  to  the  few  who  hare  the  skill  to  detect  its 
qui^kieS)  amd  the  curiositj  to  prize  them. 

No  man,  we  allow,  can  be  said  to  have  received  a  com- 
plete and  liberal  edacation,  unless  he  have  acquired  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  anonent  languages*  But  not  one  gentleman  in 
fifty  can  possiblj  receive  what  we  should  call  a  complete  and 
libend  education.  That  tenn  includes  not  only  the  ancient 
languages,  hot  those  of  France,  Italy,  Germany,  and  Spain. 
It  includes  mathematics,  the  experimental  sciences,  and  moral 
philosophy.  An  intimate  acquaintance  both  with  the  prO" 
found  and  polite  parts  of  English  literature  is  indispensable. 
Few  of  those  who  are  intended  for  professional  or  commer- 
cial life  can  find  time  for  all  these  studies.  It  necessarily 
follows,  that  some  portion  of  them  must  be  given  up :  And 
the  question  is,  what  portion?  We  say,  provide  for  the  mind 
as  you  provide  for  the  body,  —  first  necessaries,  —  then  con* 
VNiiences,  -— *  lastly  hixuries.  Under  which  of  those  heads  do 
the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  come  ?  Surely  under  the  last 
(X  aU  the  pursuits  which  we  have  mentioned,  they  require 
the  greatest  sacrifice  of  time.  He  who  can  afibrd  time 
finr  them,  and  for  the  others  also,  is  perfectly  right  in  acquir- 
ing them.  He  who  cannot,  will,  if  he  is  wise,  be  content  to 
go  without  them.  If  a  man  is  able  to  continue  his  studies 
tin  hi»  twenty-eighth  or  thirtieth  year,  by  all  means  let  him 
learn  Latin  and  Greek.  If  he  roost  terminate  them  at  one- 
and-twenty,  we  should  in  general  advise  him  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  modern  languages.  If  he  is  forced  to  enter  into 
active  life  at  filteen  or  sixteen,  we  should  think  it  best  that  he 
should  oonioe  himself  almost  entirely  to  bis  native  tongue, 
and  thoroughly  imbue  his  mind  with  the  spirit  of  its  best 
writers.  But  no !  The  artificial  restraint?  and  encourage- 
m«itB  which  our  academic  system  has  introduced  have  alto- 
gether revened  this  natural  and  salutary  order  of  things. 
We  deny  oorselves  what  is  indispensable,  that  we  may  pro- 
cure what  is  superfluous.  We  act  like  a  day-labourer  who 
should  stint  himself  in  bread,  that  he  might  now  and  then 
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treat  himself  with  a  pottle  of  January  strawberries.  Cicero 
tells  us,  in  the  Otiioes,  a  whimsical  anecdote  of  CSato  the 
Censor.  Somebody  asked  him  what  was  the  best  mode  of 
employing  capital.  He  said,  To  £Eurm  good  pasture  land. 
What  the  next?  To  &rm  middling  pasture  land.  What 
next  ?  To  fai*m  bad  pasture  land.  Now  the  notions  which 
prevail  in  England  respecting  classical  learning  seem  to  as 
very  much  to  resemble  those  which  the  old  Roman  enter- 
tained with  regard  to  his  favourite  method  of  cultivation. 
Is  a  young  man  able  to  spare  the  time  necessary  for  pass- 
ing through  the  University?  Make  him  a  good  classical 
scholar !  But  a  second,  instead  of  residing  at  the  Univer- 
sity, must  go  into  business  when  he  leaves  schooL  Make 
him  then  a  tolerable  classical  scholar  I  A  third  has  stall  less 
time  for  snatching  up  knowledge,  and  is  destined  for  active 
employment  while  still  a  boy.  Make  him  a  bad  classical 
scholar !  If  he  does  not  become  a  Flaminius,  or  a  Bu- 
chanan, he  may  learn  to  Mrrite  nonsense  verses.  If  he  does 
not  get  on  to  Horace,  he  may  read  the  first  book  of  Cfiesar* 
If  there  is  not  time  even  for  such  a  degree  of  improvement, 
he  may  at  least  be  flogged  through  that  immemorial  vestibule 
of  learning.  ^*  Quis  docet  ?  Who  teacheth  ?  Magister  doceL 
The  roaster  teacheth.**  Would  to  heaven  that  he  taught 
something  better  worth  knowing! 

All  these  evils  are  produced  by  the  state  of  our  Univer- 
sities. Where  they  lead,  those  who  prepare  pupils  for  them, 
are  forced  to  follow.  Under  a  free  system,  the  ancient  lan- 
guages would  be  less  read,  but  quite  as  much  enjoyed.  We 
should  not  see  so  many  lads  who  have  a  smattering  of  Latin 
and  Greek,  from  which  they  derive  no  pleasure,  and  which, 
as  soon  as  they  are  at  liberty,  they  make  all  possible  haste 
to  forget  It  must  be  owned,  also,  that  there  would  be  fewer 
young  men  really  well  acquainted  with  the  ancient  tongues. 
But  there  would  be  many  more  who  had  treasured  up  useful 
and  agreeable  information.  Those  who  were  compelled  to 
bring  their  studies  to  an  early  close,  would  turn  their  atten- 
tion to  objects  easily  attainable.  Those  who  enjoyed  a  longer 
space  of  literary  leisure,  would  still  exert  themselves  to  ac- 
quire the  classical  languages.  They  would  study  them,  not 
for  any  direct  emolument  which  they  would  expect  firom  the 
acquisition,  but  for  their  own  intrinsic  value.  Their  number 
would  be  smaller,  no  doubt,  than  that  of  present  aspirants 
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after  classical  honours.  Bat  tbej  would  not,  like  most  of 
those  aspirants,  leave  Homer  and  Demosthenes  to  gather 
dust  on  the  shelves,  as  soon  as  the  temporary  purpose  had 
been  served.  There  would  be  fewer  good  scholars  of  twenty- 
five  ;  but  we  believe  that  there  would  be  quite  as  many  of 
fifty. 

Hitherto  we  have  argued  on  the  hypothesis  most  favour- 
able to  the  Universities.  We  have  supposed  that  the  bounties 
which  they  ofter  to  certain  studies  are  fairly  bestowed  on 
those  who  excel.  The  fact  however  is,  that  they  are  in 
many  cases  appropriated  to  particular  counties,  parishes,  or 
names.  The  effect  of  the  former  system  is  to  encourage 
studies  of  secondary  importance,  at  the  expense  of  those 
which  are  entitled  to  preference.  The  effect  of  the  latter  is 
to  encourage  total  idleness.  It  has  been  also  asserted,  that 
at  some  Colleges  the  distributors  of  fellowships  and  scholar- 
ships have  allowed  themselves  to  be  influenced  by  party 
spirit,  or  personal  animosity.  On  this  point,  however,  we 
will  not  insist  We  wish  to  expose  the  vices,  not  of  individ- 
uals, but  of  the  system.  Indeed,  in  what  we  have  hitherto 
written,  we  have  generally  had  in  our  eye  a  College  which 
exhibits  that  system  in  the  most  favourable  light,  —  a  Col- 
lege in  which  the  evils  which  we  have  noticed  are  as  much 
as  possible  alleviated  by  an  enlightened  and  liberal  adminis- 
tration,—  a  College  not  less  distinguished  by  its  opulence 
and  splendour,  than  by  the  eminent  talents  of  many  of  its 
members,  by  the  freedom  and  impartiality  of  its  elections, 
by  the  disposition  which  it  has  always  shown  to  adopt  im- 
provements not  inconsistent  with  its  original  constitution,  and 
by  the  noble  spirit  with  which  it  has  supported  the  cause  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty. 

We  have  hitherto  reasoned  as  if  all  the  students  at  our 
Universities  learnt  those  things  which  the  Universities  pro- 
fess to  teach.  But  this  is,  notoriously,  not  the  fact  —  and 
the  cause  is  evident  All  who  wish  for  degrees  must  reside 
at  College ;  but  only  those  who  expect  to  obtain  prizes  and 
fellowships  apply  themselves  with  vigour  to  classical  and 
mathematical  pursuits.  The  great  majority  have  no  induce- 
ment whatever  to  exert  themselves.  They  have  no  hope  of 
obtaining  the  premium;  and  no  value  for  the  knowledge 
without  the  premium.  For  the  acquisition  of  other  kinds 
of  knowledge  the  Universities  afford  no  peculiar  facilities. 
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Hence  proceeds  the  geoeral  idleness  of  ooUegians.  Not  one 
in  ten,  we  venture  to  saj,  ever  makes  any  considerable  pro- 
ficiency in  those  pursuits  to  which  every  thing  else  is  sacri- 
ficed. A  very  lai^  proportion  carry  away  from  the  Univer- 
sity less  of  ancient  literatare  than  they  broa^t  thither.  It 
is  quite  absurd  to  attribute  such  a  state  of  things  to  the  indo- 
lence and  levity  of  youth.  Nothing  Hke  it  is  seen  elsewhere. 
There  are  idle  lads,  no  doubt,  among  those  who  walk  the 
hospitals,  who  sit  at  the  d<^ks  of  bankers,  and  serve  at  the 
counters  of  tradesmen.  But  what,  aft^  aJl^  is  t^  degree  of 
their  idleness,  and  wliat  proportion  do  they  bear  to  those 
who  are  active  ?  Is  it  not  the  most  oommon  thing  in  the 
world,  to  see  mea>  who  have  passed  tkeir  time  at  College  in 
mere  trlfiing,  display  the  greatest  energy  as  soon  as  liiey 
enter  on  the  business  of  life,  and  become  profound  lawyers, 
skilful  physicians,  eminent  writers  ?  How  can  these  things 
be  explained,  but  by  supposing  that  most  of  those  who  are 
compelled  to  reside  at  the  Universities  have  no  motive  to 
learn  what  is  taught  there  ?  Who  ever  employed  a  French 
master  for  four  years  without  improving  himself  in  Frendi? 
The  reason  is  pliun.  No  man  employs  such  a  master,  but 
from  a  wish  to  beeome  acquainted  with  the  language ;  and 
the  same  wish  leads  him  to  apply  vigorously  to  it.  Of  those 
who  go  to  our  Universities,  on  the  other  hand,  a  lai^  pro- 
portion are  attracted,  not  by  their  desire  to  learn  the  things 
studied  there,  but  by  their  wish  to  acquire  certain  privileges, 
which  residence  confers  alike  on  the  idle  and  on  the  diligent 
Try  the  same  experiment  with  the  French  language.  Erect 
the  teaeiiers  of  it  into  a  ecnrporation.  Grive  them  the  power 
of  conferring  degrees.  Enact  that  no  person  who  cannot 
produce  a  certificate,  attesting  that  he  has  been  for  a  certain 
number  of  years  a  student  at  this  academy,  shall  be  snffisred 
to  keep  a  shop ;  and  we  will  venture  to  predict,  that  there 
wiU  soon  be  thousands,  who,  after  having  wasted  dieir  money 
and  their  time  in  a  formal  attendanoe  on  lectures  and  exan^ 
inatioD^,  will  not  understand  the  meaning  of  Patlez^vaui 
Francaii  ? 

It  is  the  general  course  of  those  who  petronise  an  abuse 
to  attribute  to  it  every  thing  good  which  exists  in  spite  of  it 
Thus,  the  defenders  of  our  Universities  commonly  take  it  for 
granted,  that  we  are  indebted  to  them  for  all  the  tdent  which 
they  have  not  been  able  to  destroy.    It  is  usoal,  when  their 
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Inerito  come  nnder  discuflsfoB,  to  enumerate  very  pompously 
all  the  {i^reat  men  whom  they  have  prodaced;  as  if  great 
men  had  not  appeared  under  erery  system  of  education. 
Great  men  were  trained  in  the  schools  of  the  Qreek  sophists 
and  Arabian  astrologers,  of  the  Jesuits  and  the  Jansenists. 
There  w«re  great  men  when  nothing  was  taught  but  School 
Divinity  and  Canon  Law;  «nd  there  would  still  be  great 
men  if  nothing  were  taught  but  the  fooleries  of  Spurzheim 
and  Swedenberg.  A  leog  list  of  eminent  names  is  no  more 
a  proof  of  the  excellence  of  oar  Academic  institutions,  than 
the  oommeroial  prosperity  'of  the  country  is  a  proof  of  the 
utility  of  restrictions  in  trade.  No  financial  regulations, 
however  absurd  and  pernicious,  can  prevent  a  people  amongst 
whom  property  is  secure,  and  the  motive  to  accamulate  con- 
seqaendy  strong,  from  beconing  rich.  Tlie  energy  with 
which  every  individual  struggles  k>  advance,  more  than  coun- 
teracts the  retarding  force,  and  carries  him  forward,  thoogh 
at  a  slower  rate,  CbEin  if  he  were  left  at  liberty.  It  is  the 
same  with  restrictioBs  which  prevent  the  intellect  from  tak- 
ing the  direction  which  existing  droumstances  point  out. 
They  do  harm.  But  they  cannot  wholly  prevent  other  causes 
from  producing  good.  In  a  coantry  in  which  public  opinion 
is  powerful,  in  which  talents  properly  directed  are  sure  to 
raise  their  professor  to  distinction,  ardent  and  aspiring  minds 
will  surmottttt  all  the  obstacles  which  may  oppose  their 
career.  It  is  amongst  persons  who  are  engaged  in  public 
aad  professional  life  that  geanis  is  most  likely  to  be  devel- 
oped. Of  these  a  large  portion  is  necessarily  aent  to  oar 
English  Universities.  It  wotdd,  therefore,  be  wonderfiil  if 
the  Universities  could  not  boast  of  many  considerable  men. 
Yet,  after  aU^  we  are  not  sure  whether,  if  we  were  to  pass 
in  review  the  Houses  of  Parliament  and  the  En^ish  and 
Soottish  Bar,  the  result  of  the  investigation  would  be  so 
favourable  as  is  coiomonly  supposed  to  Oxford  and  Gam- 
bridge^  And  of  this  we  are  sure,  that  many  persons  who, 
since  they  have  risen  to  eminenoey  are  perpetually  oited  as 
proofs  of  the  beneficial  tendency  of  English  education,  were 
at  College  never  mentioned  but  as  idle,  frivolous  men, 
fond  of  desultory  reading,  and  negligent  of  the  studies  of 
the  place.  It  would  be  indelicate  to  name  the  living ;  but 
we  may  venture  to  speak  more  particularly  of  the  dead.  It 
is  truly  curious  to  observe  the  lee  which  is  made  in  such 
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discussions  as  these,  of  names  which  we  acknowledge  to  be 
glorious,  but  in  which  the  Colleges  have  no  reason  to  glory, 
—  that  of  Bacon,  who  reprobated  their  fundamental  consti- 
tution ;  of  Drjden,  who  abjured  his  Abna  Mater,  and  regret- 
ted that  he  had  passed  his  jouth  under  her  care ;  of  Locke, 
who  was  censured  and  expelled ;  of  Milton,  whose  person 
was  outraged  at  one  University,  and  whose  works  were  com- 
mitted to  the  flames  at  the  other  I 

That  in  particular  cases  an  Uniyersitj  education  maj  have 
produced  good  effects,  we  do  not  dispute.  But  as  to  the 
great  body  of  those  who  receive  it,  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying,  that  their  minds  permanently  suffer  from  it  All  the 
time  which  they  can  devote  to  the  acquisition  of  speculative 
knowledge  is  wasted,  and  they  have  to  enter  into  active  life 
without  it.  They  are  compelled  to  plunge  into  the  details  of 
business,  and  are  left  to  pick  up  general  principles  as  they 
may.  From  all  that  we  have  seen  and  heard,  we  are  inclined 
to  suspect,  in  spite  of  all  our  patriotic  prejudices,  that  the 
young  men,  we  mean  the  very  young  men,  of  England,  are 
not  equal  as  a  body  to  those  of  France,  Germany,  or  Russia. 
They  reason  less  justly,  and  the  subjects  with  which  they  are 
chiefly  conversant  are  less  manly.  As  they  grow  older,  they 
doubtless  improve.  Surrounded  by  a  free  people,  enlight- 
ened by  a  free  press,  with  the  means  of  knowledge  placed 
within  their  reach,  and  the  rewards  of  exertion  sparkling 
in  their  sight,  it  would  indeed  be  strange  if  they  did  not  in  a 
great  measure  recover  the  superiority  which  they  bad  lost. 
The  finished  men  of  England  may,  we  allow,  challenge  a 
comparison  with  those  of  any  nation.  Yet  our  advantages 
are  not  so  great  that  we  can  afford  to  sacrifice  any  of  them. 
We  do  not  proceed  so  rapidly,  that  we  can  prudently  imitate 
the  example  of  Lightfoot  in  the  Nursery  Tale,  who  never 
ran  a  race  without  tying  his  legs.  The  bad  efiects  of  our 
University  system  may  be  traced  to  the  very  last,  in  many 
eminent  and  respectable  men.  They  have  acquired  great 
skill  in  business,  they  have  laid  up  great  stores  of  iniw- 
mation.  But  something  is  still  wanting.  The  superstructure 
is  vast  and  splendid ;  but  the  foundations  are  unsound.  It 
is  evident  that  their  knowledge  is  not  systematised ;  that, 
however  well  they  may  argue  on  particular  points,  they  have 
not  that  amplitude  and  intrepidity  of  intellect  which  it  is  the 
fiiBt  object  of  education  to  produce.     They  hate  abstract 
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reasoning.  The  very  name  of  theory  is  terrible  to  them. 
They  seem  to  think  that  the  use  of  experience  is  not  to  lead 
men  to  the  knowledge  of  general  principles,  but  to  prevent 
them  from  ever  thinking  about  general  principles  at  all. 
They  may  play  at  bo-peep  with  truth ;  but  they  never  get 
a  full  view  of  it  in  all  its  proportions.  The  cause  we  believe 
is,  that  they  have  passed  those  years  during  which  the  mind 
frequently  acquires  the  character  which  it  ever  after  retains, 
in  studies,  which,  when  exdusively  pursued,  have  na  ten- 
dency to  strengthen  or  expand  it. 

From  these  radical  defects  of  the  old  foundations  the  Lon- 
don University  is  free.  It  cannot  cry  up  one  study  or  cry 
down  another.  It  has  no  means  of  bribing  one  man  to  learn 
what  it  is  of  no  use  to  him  to  know,  or  of  exacting  a  mock 
attendance  from  another  who  learns  nothing  at  alL  To  be 
prosperous,  it  must  be  useful. 

We  would  not  be  too  sanguine.  But  there  are  signs  of 
these  times,  and  principles  of  human  nature,  to  which  we 
trust  as  firmly  as  ever  any  ancient  astrologer  trusted  to  the 
rules  of  his  science.  Judging  from  these,  we  will  venture 
to  cast  the  horoscope  of  the  infiut  Institution.  We  predict, 
that  the  clamour  by  which  it  has  been  assailed  will  die  away, 
—  that  it  is  destined  to  a  long,  a  glorious,  and  a  beneficent 
existence,  —  that,  while  the  spirit  of  its  system  remains  un- 
changed, the  details  will  vary  with  the  varying  necessities 
and  facilities  of  every  age,  —  that  it  will  be  the  model  of 
many  future  establishments  —  that  even  those  haughty  foun- 
dations which  now  treat  it  with  contempt,  will  in  some  degree 
feel  its  salutary  influence,  —  and  that  the  approbation  of  a 
great  people,  to  whose  wisdom,  energy  and  virtue,  its  exer- 
tions will  have  largely  contributed,  will  confer  on  it  a  dignity 
more  imposing  than  any  which  it  could  derive  from  the  most 
lucrative  patronage,  or  the  roost  splendid  ceremonial. 

Even  those  who  think  our  hopes  extravagant,  must  own 
that  no  positive  harm  has  been  even  suggested  as  likely 
to  result  from  this  Institution.  All  the  imputed  sins  of  its 
founders  are  sins  of  omission.  Whatever  may  be  thought 
of  them,  it  is  surely  better  that  something  should  be  omitted, 
than  that  nothing  should  be  done.  The  Universities  it  can 
injure  in  one  way  only  —  by  surpassing  them.  This  danger 
no  sincere  admirer  of  these  bodies  can  apprehend.  As  for 
those  who,  believing  that  the  project  really  tends  to  the  good 
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of  the  oountiy,  continue  to  throw  obloqaj  upon  it  —  and 
that  there  are  sacfa  men  we  believe  —  to  them  we  have  noth- 
ing to  say.  We  have  no  hope  of  converting  them  ;  no  wish 
to  revile  them.  Let  them  quibble,  declaim,  sneer,  calnmni- 
ate.     Their  punishment  is  to  be  what  they  are. 

For  us,  our  part  has  been  deliberately  chosen  — »  and  shall 
be  manfally  sustained.  We  entertain  a  firm  conviction 
that  the  principles  of  liberty,  as  in  government  and  trade,  so 
also  in  edacation,  are  aUrimpoitant  to  the  happinfaw  of  man- 
kind. To  the  triumph  of  those  principles  we  look  forward, 
not,  we  tmst,  with  a  fanatical  confidence,  But  assuredly  with 
a  cheerful  and  steadfast  iiofie.  Their  nature  may  be  mis- 
understood. Their  progress  may  be  retardecL  They  may 
he  maligned,  derided,  nay  at  times  exploded,  and  apparently 
forgotten.  But  we  do,  in  our  Boula,  believe  that  tfaey  are 
strong  with  the  strength,  and  quick  with  the  vitality  of  trath ; 
that  when  they  fall,  it  is  to  rebound ;  that  when  they  recede, 
4t  is  to  spring  forward  with  greater  elastici^;  that  when 
they  seem  to  perish,  there  are  the  seeds  of  rcBOvation  in 
thdr  very  decay— and  that  their  influence  will  continue  to 
bless  distant  geaentiona,  winn  in£uay  itself  shall  have  ceased 
to  rescue  from  oblivian  the  arts  and  the  names  of  those  who 
have  opposed  them,  tbe  dape,  the  dissembler,  the  bigot,  the 
Ureliag— ithe  buffi)on  and  ^  aaroasm,  the  liar  imd  the 
iiel 
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It  was  not  till  a  abort  time  back  tbat  we  eatertained  tbe 
elightest  intention  of  criticising  tbe  speculatLoas  of  M^jor 
Moody.  We  bad  supposed  tbat  tbej  would  of  course  pass  in 
tbeir  infancy  to  tbat  Limbo  wbich  is  ordained  for  Liuireate 
Odes,  old  Court  Ealendars,  and  Sennons  printed  at  tbe  r^ 
quest  of  Congregations.  Tbat  a  Commissioner  sbovdd  write 
a  dull  Report,  and  tbat  the  Government  should  give  him  a 
place  for  it,. are  events  by  no  means  so  rare  as  to  oeJI  for  no- 
tice. Of  late,  bowever,  we  have  with  great  surprise  dkicov- 
ered,  tbat  tbe  books  of  tbe  Mi^or  have  been  added  to  the 
political  canon  of  J>owning-Street»  and  that  it  has  becoiae 
quite  a  fashion  among  statesmen  who  are  still  ia  the^r  novi- 
tiate, to  talk  about  physical  causes  and  the  philosophy  of 
labour.  As  tbe  dootrinds  which,  from  some  inexplicable 
cause,  have  acquired  so  much  popularity,  appear  to  us  both 
false  and  pernicious,  we  shall  attempt,  with  as  muoh  brevitf 
as  possible,  to  expose  tbeir  absurdity. 

There  are  stars,  it  is  said,  of  which  the  light  has  not  yeit 
travelled  through  tbe  space  that  separates  them  from  the  eye 
of  man  ;  and  it  is  possible  tbat  ibe  bla^e  of  gbry  which  diut* 
zles  all  tbe  young  politicians  between  Charing-CroBS  and 
Westminster  Hall  may  not  yet  have  reached  our  more 

1  Art.  VI.  1.  Papers  relating  to  Qqaurtd  Iiegro$9.  No.  l  Ti>rUilk 
BAedula,  Ordered  by  the  Uoase  of  Commons  to  be  printed,  19th  March 
1816. 

3.  FurHher  P0per§  r$taiUM  tfi  Chptertti  Ntgroti.  No*  IL  Stporato 
Report  of  John  Douoan.  £»f[.  No.  Ill,  Separate  Mntort  qf  Mf^ 
Thomas  Moodt.  Ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed,  16th 
March  1826. 

3.  Second  Part  of  Major  Moodt*8  Beport.  Ordered  by  t^e  Hoiue  of 
Commons  to  be  printed,  24fh  February  1836. 
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remote  readers.  In  order,  therefore,  that  our  remarks  on 
the  Report  of  Major  Moody  may  be  clearly  understood,  wo 
shall  give  a  short  account  of  the  circumstances  under  which 
it  appeared. 

By  the  Act  which  abolished  the  trade  in  slaves,  the  Sang 
was  empowered  to  make  regulations  for  the  employment  and 
support  of  Negroes,  who,  under  the  provisions  of  that  Act, 
or  in  the  course  of  hostilities  with  foreign  States,  might  be 
rescued  from  their  kidnappers.  Some  of  these  liberated 
Africans  were,  in  consequence,  admitted  into  the  army  and 
the  navy.  Others  were  bound  apprentices  in  the  colonies  : 
and  of  these  last  many  were  settled  at  Tortola. 

In  the  year  1821,  the  House  of  Commons  presented  an 
address  to  the  King,  requesting  that  commissioners  might  be 
sent  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  these  people,  and  to  report 
it  to  the  Government.  Major  Moody  was  selected  for  this 
purpose  by  the  Colonial  Office.  Mr.  Dougan,  a  gentleman 
to  whose  talents  and  integrity  the  Major  bears  the  highest 
testimony,  was  joined  with  him  in  the  commission.  But  Mr. 
Dougan,  whatever  his  good  qualities  may  have  been,  was 
under  the  influence  of  some  unhappy  prejudices,  from  which 
his  colleague  appears  to  have  been  wholly  free.  He  had 
been  led  to  adopt  the  extravagant  notion  that  tlie  Africans 
were  his  fellow-creatures;  and  this  delusion  betrayed  him 
into  errors  which  Major  Moody,  to  his  eternal  honour,  en- 
deavours to  palliate,  but  which  a  less  candid  and  amiable 
censor  would  have  stigmatized  with  the  severest  reprehen- 
fiion.  Our  readers  will  be  shocked  to  hear  that  an  English 
gentleman  actually  desired  a  black  apprentice,  during  a  long 
examination,  to  take  a  seat !  and  they  will  be  touched  by  the 
delica^  and  generosity  of  the  Major,  who  mentions  this  dis- 
graceful occurrence  **  only,"  as  he  says,  ^  to  show  the  bias  on 
the  mind  of  his  colleague  when  one  of  the  African  race  was 
concerned  with  a  white  person.*^ 

At  length  some  female  Africans  in  the  service  of  a  person 
named  Maclean,  were  brought  before  the  Commissioners. 
By  their  statement,  and  by  the  confession  of  the  master  hiin* 
self,  it  appeared  that  they  had  been  cruelly  treated.  Mae* 
lean,  too,  it  appeared,  had  no  legal  right  to  them  :  fbr  they 
had  been  originally  apprenticed  to  another  person,  and  the 

>  yint  Part  of  Miyor  Moody's  Report,  pace  lOS. 
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indentoYes  had  never  been  transferred.  Mr.  Dougan 
thoaght  it  desirable  to  take  advantage  of  ibis  circnmstance, 
and  at  onoe  to  place  them  in  a  more  comfbrtable  sitaaiion ; 
and  he  prevailed  on  his  colleague  to  concur  with  him  in  rec* 
oromending  the  case  to  the  particular  consideration  of  the 
collector.  In  the  mean  timci  however,  Maclean  wrote  to 
the  Commissioners,  requesting  them  to  revise  their  proceed- 
ing8.  and  most  impudently  tdltng  them,  at  the  same  time, 
thai  At  had  wkwped  the  apprenHcts  with  tamarind  gwitehet 
for  daring  to  tear  evidence  agmnsi  him!  Mr.  Dougan 
seems  to  have  imagined  that  such  conduct  was  grossly  insult- 
ing to  the  Commissioners,  and  to  the  government  which  em- 
ployed  them.  He  probably  thought,  too^  that  to  re-examine 
persons  who  had  bcwn  flogged  for  what  they  had  stated  on  a 
former  examination,  would  be  to  violate  every  principle  of 
equity  and  reason.  On  this  point,  it  appears  that  Major 
Moody  was  of  a  different  opipion ;  and  oonceived  that  truth 
was  likely  enough  to  be  obtained  from  a  witness  who  had 
just  learned  that  if  his  evidence  be  disagreeable  to  the  ac- 
cused party,  he  will  undergo  severe  chastisement.  A  rup- 
ture took  place.  The  apprentices,  we  should  perhaps  say 
the  skives,  remained  with  Maclean;  and  Mr.  Dougan  re- 
turned to  England. 

But  we  really  cannot  continue  to  speak  ironically  on  a 
subject  so  serion&  We  do  earnestly  and  gravely  assure 
Major  Moody,  that  we  think  his  conduct,  on  this  occasion, 
most  ni\just  and  unreasonable.  Lord  Bathnrst  seems  to  have 
enrertained  the  same  opinion:  For  in  consequence  of  or- 
ders sent  out  from  England,  the  wretched  women  were  taken 
from  Maclean  and  apprenticed  to  another  master. 

Mr.  Dougan  now  returned  to  the  West  Indies ;  &nd  the 
disputes  between  him  and  his  colleague  recommenced.  At 
length  both  were  recalled.  Mr.  Dougan  drew  up  a  report 
of  the  proceedings  under  the  commission.  The  Blajor  re- 
fused to  concur  in  it,  and  presented  a  separate  statement  in 
answer  to  it*  Mr.  Dousan,  while  labouring  under  a  fatal 
malady,  prepared  a  reply.  This  document  has,  since  his 
death,  been  transmitted  to  the  Colonial  Office,  and  will,  of 
course,  be  published  with  all  expedition. 

Mr.  Dougan  thought  it  sufficient  to  perform  the  duty  with 
which  he  was  charged.  His  report  b  therefore,  what  it  pro- 
fesses to  be^  an  account  of  the  condition  of  the  Hberated  Af- 
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ricans.  Out  the  ^niua  of  the  Mi^r  wi»  not  to  be  eonfined 
within  limitfi  so  D&now.  He  had  «Miiiiiuid,  mithaut  stint,  of 
the  p«hUc  paper  and  the  puUi^tjrpe.  He eoneeiFed  tlwt 
the  o^poitniHl^  was  not  to  he  lost'^ibat  aow  or  never  was 
the  time  t»  he  a  phikiaopher  like  his. aeifhhoiini,  and  to  have 
a  BjBtem  ^ef  his  own,  mhkk  vaa^  be  oailed  after  hie  naMO. 
The  history  of  the  liberated  Afneane  £Mina,  tfaeieefhre,  a  mere 
episode  in  his  plan.  His  report  is,  in  aubstaaiee,  a  defence 
of  West  ItMlian  elav^y,  on  eertaiB  new  priaeipAaa,  which 
eonsUtufte  what  he  is  pleased  to  call  th^  Fhilotofifaf  of 
Labour. 

.  His  theory  has  met  with  a  very  flattering  recepiion  from 
those  who  are  favoucably  iodUoed.  to  the  GoIqmmI  sfataHi, 
beoause  they  dread  innovation,  beoaose  they  hate  the  aaiwta, 
or  beoause  they  have  oiortgages  on  West  Indian  pbntaiieiia. 
UaaUe  themselves  to  defend  their  opinion,  hut  obetinatalj 
^tenniaed  not  to  renounce  it,  they  are  pleased  vkh  a  writer 
who  abounds  in  phrases  wfhich  sound  as  if  they  meant  some- 
thing,  and  which,  in  the  chat  of  .ft  dimwtng-Mora,  or  in  the 
leading  arti^  of  a  newspaper,  supply,  the  place  .of  a  reason 
very  ci^itably. 

We  come  to  the  oonaideration  of  the  Report  with  no  swdi 
bias  upon  our  minds,  and  we  have,  therefore,  ibnnod  a  verj 
different  •e^imate  of  it.  We  thii^  that  it  is,  in.  matter  and 
manner,  the  won}t  etate^paper  .thiit  we  iever  saw.  The  aiyie 
is  the  jargon  of  a  tenfih-rate  novcdiit,  engrafted  on  that  of  a 
tenth-rrate  pamphleteer.  Itiaboodds  with  that  vagoe  diclioo 
which  the  p<^ical  wrkeia  ^f  Fraauce  have  invented,  and  ^ 
which  they  oAea  contrive  to  heep  up  appearaaoes  in  apiteof 
the  most  abject  onental  poverty.  At  certain  distanee^  and  in 
eertain  lights^  this  paste  and  pinchbeok  logio  serves  its  pnr- 
pose  respectably;  and  to  this,  untiuesiianably,  the  Mi^jor 
owes  the  greater  part  of  .his  repotatbn.  The  highest  oea*- 
plimeat  'wWh  we  can,  with  Any  -sinderity,  pay  to  him,  is  lo 
say,  that  he  has  Bom»  fiiult»  in  common  with  Mootes^ien  -— 
a  writer  .whom  he  evidently  ne^ards  with  .great  admiration. 
He  caUs  one  of  the  sillier  remarks  of  the  lively  piesidcBt 
profbund  -^  an  epithet  which  would  ba:ve  amased  as  if  we 
had  not  recollected  that  the  tennsin  which  we  describe 
oitudes,  whedier  material  or  intellectual,  are  only  rdatli 
that  the  GrUdrig  of  Brobdignag  may  he  the  Quinhns  Flestna 
of  LiUiput    The  theories  of  Montesquieu  are  gone  whwe 
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tii6  flieories  of  the  Major  will  soon  fs^  But  though.  Mo&o 
tesquieu  coald  not  keep  his  doctrines  alive,  he  nnder- 
stood  bow  to  eiabcdim  th^Oft.  Their  mummies  are  bejond 
all  price.  The  mouldering  remains  are  valued,  for  the  sake 
of  the  intricate  felda  in  which  thi^  are  swathed  up)  the 
sweet  and  pungent  spices  with  which,  they  are  seasoned,  and 
the  gilded  hieroglyphics  with  which  thej  are  emblazoned. 
The  Major  has.  no  such  skill.  Abundance  of  italics,  and  oc- 
casional flowers  of  speech  from  the  Emmelines  and  Adelines 
of  the  Minervft  Press,  are  the  only  omaments^which  set  off 
his  speculations.  If  our  objeot  were  to  jrender  him  ridicu- 
lous, we  could  easily  fill  our  pages  with  solecisms,  with  af^ 
fected  phrases,  with  sentences  of  which  the  obscurity  would 
leave  the  most  sagacious  interpreter  at  a  fault.  But  this  is 
not  our  intention.  We  shall  direct  our  attacks-  against  the 
great  principles  of  his  theory.  To  find  these  out,  indeed,  fa 
no  easy  task.  For  the  work  has  neither  beginning  nor  end. 
The  author,  instead  of  taking  the  trouble  to  state  his  propo- 
sitions, and  class  his  arguments  lor  himself,  has>  left  the  whole 
of  that  task  lo  his  opponents,  and  has  made  it  as*  difficult  as 
possible  by  the  most  elaborate  artifice  of  disorder.  We  shall 
do  our  best,  however,  to  perform  it  faithfully,  and  to  separate 
the  most  important  passages  from  much  curious  matter  con- 
cerning the  feudal  system  —  the  chisel  of  Phidias*^ the 
marriaee  in  Gana  of  Galilee  —  the  difference  between  The- 
ory and  Practice  —  the  choice  of  Hercules  —  the  peace  and 
happiness  of  rural  life  —  the  rape  of  the  Sabines  —  the 
Supreme  Being  —  and  Major  Moody  himsel£ 

The  first  great  principle,  then,  which  the  Major  professes 
to  have  discovered  is  this,  that  there  exists  between  the 
White  and  Black  races  an  instinctive  and  unconquerable 
aversidn,  which  must  forever  frustrate  all  hopes  of  seeing 
them  unite  in  one  societv  on  equal  terms.  We  shall  con- 
sider in  succession  the  facts  fronv  which  he  draws  this  bold 
conclusion. 

By  the  constituLion  of  Hayti^  it  seems,  no  white  man  of 
any  nation  can  be  a  master  or  proprietor  in  that  island.  From 
this  circumstance  the  Major  deduoes  the  following  infer- 
ences* 

"  It  seems  as  if  each  party,  wben  fn  por««r»  ads  as  tf  it  was  makanlly 
thought  the  two  races  coald  not  exist  together,  in  the  same  community, 
•rith  equal  political  poimrs,  fh»m  the  op«raltoD  of  some  powerful 
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cioaes,  which  do  not  •ffme  to  hAre  been  felt  in  Kngtond  In  fonaa 

aces,  when  her  inhabitanta  were  composed  of  freemen  and  alarea,  or 
when  national  distinctions  among  people  fiving  in  the  same  conntiy 
formed  a  political  barrier  between  Britons  and  Komans,  or  Scxona  niid 
Kormana. '  ^ 

Moreover  a  young  Hajtian,  named  Moyse,  about  thirtj 
years  ago,  complained  of  the  attention  which  Toussaint 
Louveiture  paid  to  the  interests  of  the  Europeans,  and  de- 
clared that  he  should  never  like  the  whites  till  thej  should 
restore  to  him  the  eye  which  he  had  lost  in  hattle  with  them  I 
This  last  important  anecdote  the  Major  prints  in  italics,  as 
quite  decisive.*  The  poor  Haytian  must  have  been  best  ac- 
quainted with  the  origin  of  his  own  feelings ;  and,  as  he  as- 
cribed them  to  a  cause  which  might  well  account  for  them, 
it  is  difficult  to  divine  why  any  other  should  be  assigned. 
The  liberality  of  Toussaint,  also,  is  at  least  as  strong  an  ar- 
gument against  the  hypothesis  of  Major  Moody,  as  the  ani- 
mosity of  Moyse  can  be  in  its  favour. 

From  the  law  which  declares  white  men  incapable  of  be- 
coming proprietors  in  Hayti,  nothing  can  be  inferred.  Such 
prohibitions  are  exceedingly  foolish ;  but  they  have  existed, 
as  eveiT  person  knows  who  knows  any  thing  of  history,  in 
cases  where  no  natural  antipathy  can  be  supposed  to  have 
produced  them.  We  need  not  refer  to  the  measures  which 
the  Kings  of  Spain  adopted  against  their  Moorish  subjects 
—  to  that  tyranny  of  nation  over  nation  which  has,  in  eveij 
age,  been  the  curse  of  Asia  —  or  to  the  jealous  policy  which 
excludes  strangers,  of  all  races,  from  the  interior  of  China 
and  Japan.  Our  own  country  will  furnish  an  example 
strictly  in  point  By  the  common  law  of  England,  no  alien 
whatever  can  hold  land,  even  as  a  tenant  The  natives  of 
Scotland  remained  under  this  incapacity,  till  the  two  divisions 
of  the  island  were  united  under  James  the  First :  and  even 
then,  the  national  prejudice  was  strong  against  the  removal 
of  the  disability.  Ti^e  House  of  Commons  was  decidedly 
averse  to  it  The  Court,  in  consequence,  had  recourse  to  a 
measure  grossly  unconstitutional.  The  Judges  were  per> 
suaded  to  declare  that  to  be  law  which  the  Parliament  oouM 
not  be  persuaded  to  make  law ;  and  even  thus  it  was  found 
impossible  to  remove  the  restriction  from  Scotchmea  bom 
before  the  Union  of  the  Crowns. 

1  MiU<Nr  Moody's  Seoood  IUpart|.p.  SS. 
•  Ibid.  p.  46. 
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The  Mt^  ought  to  he  well  acqoidiited  with  these  pro* 
ceedings.  For  Lord  Bacon,  of  whom  he  professes  himself 
a  disciple,  appeared  as  counsel  for  the  post-nati.  It  is 
amusing  to  consider  what  the  feelings  of  that  illustrious  man 
would  have  heen,  if  some  half«taught  smatterer  of  his  phi- 
losophy had  risen  to  oppose  him  with  such  arguments  as 
these.  ^  The  English  can  never  amalgamate  with  any  for- 
eign nation.  The  existence  and  the  popularity  of  such  a 
law  as  ttus  sufficiently  prove  that  same  powerful  cause  op- 
erates upon  our  countrymen,  which  does  not  act  eUewhere. 
Our  ancestors  always  felt  that,  although  in  other  countries 
foreigners,  may  be  permitted  and  even  encouraged  by  the 
natives  to  settle  among  them,  no  such  mixture  could  take 
place  here.  I  have  been  credibly  informed  also,  that  a 
Scotchman  whose  eye  was  struck  out  in  a  fray  forty 
years  back,  Kwore  that  he  never  could  bear  the  sight  of  a 
Southern  after."  With  what  a  look  would  Sir  Francis 
have  risen  to  annihilate  such  an  argument  1  What  mirth 
would  have  shone  in  his  eyes  1  What  unsavoury  similitudes 
would  have  risen  to  his  lips !  With  what  confusion  would 
the  dabbler  in  experimental  science  have  shrunk  from  a  con- 
flict with  tliat  all-embracing  and  all-penetrating  mind,  which 
fancy  had  elevated  but  not  inebriated,  which  professional 
study  had  rendered  subtle,  but  could  not  render  narrow.  As 
the  Major  seems  very  willing  to  be  an  experimental  philoso- 
pher, if  he  knew  how  to  set  about  it,  we  will  give  him  one 
general  rule,  of  which  he  seems  never  to  have  heard.  It  is 
this.  When  the  phenomena  can  be  exphuned  by  circum- 
stances which,  on  grounds  distinct  from  those  phenomena, 
we  know  to  exist,  we  must  not  resort  to  hypothetical  solu- 
tions. We  are  not  entitled  to  attribute  the  hatred  which  the 
Haytian  Blacks  may  have  felt  towards  the  Whites  to  any 
latent  physical  cause,  till  we  have  shown  that  the  ordinary 
principles  of  human  nature  will  not  explain  it.  Is  it  not 
natural,  then,  that  men  should  hate  those  by  whom  they 
liave  been  held  in  slavery,  and  to  whom  they  have  subse- 
quently been  opposed  in  a  war  of  peculiar  ferocity  ?  Is  it 
not  also  perfectly  agreeable  to  that  law  of  association,  from 
which  so  large  a  portion  of  our  pains  and  pleasures  is  de- 
rived, that  what  we  have  long  regarded  as  a  distinguishing 
badge  of  those  whom  we  hate  should  itself  become  hateful  to 
OS  ?  If  these  questions  be  answered  in  the  affirmative,  the 
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aversioB  whioh  the  Bajlka  Negroes  are  said  U>  enterfemi  to- 
wards the  Whites  is  at  onoe  explained. 

The  same  remark  applies  to  all  that  the  Major  has  said 
respecting  the  state  of  public  feeling  in  North  America.  The 
facts  gf  the  ease  he  has  stated  qnifte  corredfy.  It  is  true 
thaty  even  in  those  States  of  the  Union  which  ha^e  aboliahed 
slavery,  the  free  Blacks^  are  stiil  regarded  with  disgust  and 
contempt  The  most  benevolent  inhahitants  of  New  Eng- 
land and  New  York,  oonceive  that  liberty  itself  will  scaroely 
be  a  blessing  to  the  AfMcan,  unless  measures  be  taken  fbr 
removing  him  to  some  eomitrj  where  he  may  not  be  reminded 
of  his  inferiority  by  daily  insults  and  privations.  Hence 
I^^jpr  Moody  thought  himself,  as  he  tells  ns, 

-—  "justified  m  the  inference,  that  iome  powerfiil  causes  moat  be  ia 
action,  and  that  those  oi  tk  physical  nature  iiad  not  been  overcome  by 
mere  legal  exactmoats."  ^ 

It  Cannot  be  doubted  that  some  powerful  cause  has  been  in 
acti^on.  But  that  it  is  a  physical  cause,  is  not  quite  so  clear. 
The  old  laws  have  no  doubt  produced  a  state  of  public  feel- 
hig,  which  their  repeal  cannot  at  once  correct  In  aU  the 
States  the  Negro  colour  has  been  the  livery  of  servitude. 
In  some  it  still  ii  so.  The  connexion  between  the  different 
commonwealths  of  the  confederation  is  so  close,  that  the  state 
of  feeling  in  one  place  must  be  influenced  by  the  state  of 
the  laws  in  another.  This  consideration  is  surely  suffideat 
to  explain  aB  the  circumstances  to  which  the  Migor  refers. 
It  is  for  him  to  show,  that  an  aversion  for  whieh  slavefy 
alone  will  sufficiently  account  is  really  the  effect  of  bktchuu. 
He  would,  we  believe,  find  it  as  easy  to  prove  that  there  is 
something  naturally  and  universally  loathsome  in  the  cot 
and  colour  of  a  prison  uniform. 

That  the  complexion  of  the  free  African  renders  his  con- 
dition more  unfortunate,  we  acknowledge.  But  wl^  does 
it  p'oduc'e  this  effect  ?  Not,  surely,  because  it  ii  the  (hsgrad- 
ing  circumstance,  but  because  it  is  clear,  instantaneous,  and 
irrefragable  evidence  of  the  degrading  circumstance.  It  is 
the  only  brand  which  cannot  be  counterfeited,  and  which  can- 
not be  eBhced.  It  is  borne  by  slaves  and  thoir  descendants ; 
and  it  is  borne  by  no  others.  Let  the  Miyor  prove,  that,  in 
any  society  where  personal  bondage  has  never  existed,  the 

»  flooond  Part  of  Ifi^  Moody's  Beport,p.  tf. 
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whites  and  bkcks  hsve  feit  Mb  motui  ^slike.    Tilt  he  oin 

§how  this,  he  does  nothing. 

Bui,  il  seeing  an  anonjmous  writer  in  Sooth  Amenea, 
$onei  years  ago,  declared,  that  the  blacks  never  coM  anial- 
gannite  with  the  whites.^  That  a  man  who  had  passed  hie 
life  among  negro  slaves  should  transfer  to  their  colour  the 
feelings  of  contempt  with  which  be  regarded  their  eondition* 
and  the  meaa  vices  to  which  that  coniStJon  neoessarily  cave 
birth,  was  perfectly  natural.  That  he  shotrld  suppose  a  fee!- 
ing,  of  which  he  could  not  remember  the  origin,  to  be  in- 
stiDetiye»  was  also  natural*  The  most  profound  thinkers 
have  fallen  into  similar  errors.  But  that  a  man  in  Engiand 
should  befieve  all  this,  only  because  a  man  at  Bogota  cfcose 
to  write  it,  argues  a  strange  degree  of  credulity.  Such 
yague  authority  is  not  sufficient  to  establish  a  fact.  To  quote 
it  In  supfNirt  of  a  general  proposition,  is  an  insiilt  to  eommon 
sense.  The  expressions  of  this  Cdumbian  prove  only,  what 
the  refusal  of  the  Msyor  to  let  a  negro  sit  in  his  presence 
piovee  as  satislaet^mly,  that  there  are  very  weak  and  very 
prejudiced  people  id  the  world. 

FeeHngs  exactly  smiilar  to  those  which  are  unhappily  so 
common  among  the  whites  of  the  United  States,  have  oflen 
existed  in  eases  where  it  is  hnpossible  to  attribute  them  to 
phyaioal  causes.  From  a  time  beyond  the  researches  of 
historians,  an  impassable  gulf  has  separated  the  Brahmin 
&om  the  Paria.  The  Jews  were  long  regarded  by  the  Span- 
iards and  Poortnguese  with  as  much  contempt  and  hatred  as 
the  white  North  Amerioan  feels  for  the  man  of  coloor.  The 
cases,  indeed,  are  strikingly  similar.  The  national  features 
and  rites  of  the  Hebrews,  like  the  black  skin  and  woolly  hair 
of  the  Afiricans,  visibly  distinguished  them  from  the  rest  o€ 
the  eomnranity.  Every  individual  of  the  race  bore  about 
him  the  badges  o(  the  synagogue.  Baptism  itself  could  not 
wash  away  the  distinction.  Conversion  might  save  him  fi*om 
the  flames ;  but  the  stigma  was  indelible -«» he  bore  it  to  the 
grave  —  he  bequeathefl  it  to  bis  children  —  his  descendants, 
as  long  as  their  genealogy  could  be  traced,  wei'e  objects  of 
scorn  to  the  poorest  Castilian  peasant,  who  gloried  in  the 
name  of  an  old  Christian^ 

But  we  will  not  multiply  examples  in  a  case  so  plain* 
We  hasten  to  another  argument,  on  which  Major  Moody 

1  Second  Part  of  H^Jor  Moody's  Report,  p.  28. 
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dwells  with  peculiar  complacencj".  At  this,  indeed,  we  do 
not  mach  wonder.  It  is  entirely  his  own.  He  is  the  first 
writer  who  ever  mied  it,  and  we  venture  to  prophesj  that  he 
will  be  the  last.  We  speak  of  his  remarks  on  the  influence 
of  the  sexual  passion.    We  will  give  his  own  words :  — 

"  In  each  committees  as  I  hare  referred  to,  an  obaoTfir  will  not  ftO 
to  discover  tiie  want  of  a  certain  class  of  sjrmpatbieB,  which  an  daOj 
seen  in  action  when  men  of  the  same  raoe  lire  together,  even  in  repob- 
lics,  like  the  United  States  of  America,  althongfa  a  portion  of  the  com- 
munitv  consisted  of  men  of  different  nations  and  habits,  bat  jet  rs- 
semblins  each  other  in  external  form,  colour,  featores,  Ac 

"I  allnde  to  the  extraordlnaiy  nnty  of  viitnoos  unions  having 
taken  pUce  between  the  males  and  females  of  the  pure  Nivioes  and 
the  pure  Whites  in  America.  I  certainly  have  heaitl  of  suoi  unions 
as  in  certain  classes  of  society  are  seen  in  London  ;  but  in  Americs, 
they  were  oonsiderod  rather  as  very  extraordinary  oocnirenoes,  pnrtica- 
larfy  if  the  male  should  be  a  pore  negro,  and  the  female  a  pure  white. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  the  female  is  an  African,  lust,  aided  by  fear 
o^  avarice,  has  often  led  to  an  illicit  union  between  the  sexes.  .  .  . 

"  In  the  New  World  of  America,  virtuous  unions  between  the  ex- 
treme colours  of  black  and  white  are  always  considered  something  in 
violation  of  the  ordinary  sympathies  which  spring  from  a  pure  afiection, 
and  therefore  derogatory  to  the  feelinss  of  caste ;  for  even  the  free  col- 
oured females,  I  understand,  would  have  a  reluctance,  if  advanced  in 
civiHzation,  to  form  a  virtuous  union  with  a  pure  negro. . .  . 

**  Some  of  the  intelligent  free  negroes  of  the  United  Statee,  with 
whom  I  often  conversed,  for  the  express  purpose  of  penonal  obaerra- 
tion,  felt  the  baa  under  which  they  were  put,  by  the  influence  of  preju- 
dice, as  they  considered  it,  after  the  laws  of  the  country  had  declared 
them  free,  and  equal  to  any  other  citizen  of  the  State ;  and,  in  the 
confidence  Inspired  by  my  inquiries  about  their  -situation,  I  was  often 
asked  if,  in  Bnigiand,  white  women  did  not  many  black  men  t  And, 
with  apparent  simplicity,  it  was  inquired  wl^  the  American  white 
women  were  so  prejudiced  against  black  men  ?  . . . 

"  Those  who  merely  refer  the  degraded  state  of  the  free  Africans  or 
blacks  to  their  having  been  formeriy  slaves,  and  leave  out  of  tbeir  oon- 
sideration  the  consequences  arising  from  physical  difiereaoea  in  form, 
colour,  feature,  and  smell,  influencing  those  general  ideas  of  b«uity, 
creating  that  passion  of  love  that  most  commonly  leads  to  a  virtuous 
union  of  the  sexes  of  diffeqpnt  nations,  must  be  considered  as  having 
taken  a  very  narrow  view  of  the  question,  from  the  prevalent  custom 
of  merely  referring  to  moral  causes  alone,  and  omitting  all  references 
to  those  of  a  physiod  nature,  though  sdU  more  powerful  in  tbeir  eflfoct."  ^ 

This  extraordinary  argument  is  concluded  by  a  touching 
representation  of  the  refinement  which  modesty,  gives  to 
pleasure,  and  of  the  happiness  of  being  cherished  mod  be- 
loved, which,  we  hope,  will  edify  the  young  gentlemen  of  the 

^  Second  Part  of  M^jor  Moody's  Report,  pages  19  and  20. 
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Cokmial  Office,  but  which  has,  we  think,  little  to  do  with  the 
question.  This,  therefore,  we  omit,  as  well  as  the  pious  ap- 
peal to  the  God  of  Truth,  which  follows  it 

Is  it  possible  that  the  Major  does  not  perceive  how  di- 
rectly all  his  statement  leads  towards  a  conclusion,  diamMri- 
callj  opposite  to  that  at  which,  by  some  inconoeiyable  pro- 
cess, he  has  managed  to  arrire?  We  will  give  him  an 
answer.  But  we  reallj  hope  that  he  is  the  onlj  one  of  our 
leaders  who  will  need  it. 

The  passion  of  the  sexes  is  a  natural  i^petite.  Marriage 
is  a  civil  and  religions  institution.  Where,  therefore,  between 
two  classes  of  people,  the  passion  exists,,  but  marriage  is  not 
practised,  it  is  evident  that  nature  impels  them  to  unite,  and 
that  acquired  feelings  omlj  keep  them  asunder. 

Now,  Major  Moody  just  reverses  this  mode  of  reasoning. 
Because  the  Whites  form  with  the  Blacks  those  illicit  unions, 
to  which  the  motive  is  physical,  but  do  not  form  those  legiti- 
mate unions  to  which  the  motive  is  moral,  he  actually  infSare 
that  the  cause  which  separates  the  races  is  not  moral,  but 
physical  I  In  the  same  manner,  we  presume,  he  would  main- 
tain, that  a  man  who  dines  heartily  without  saying  grace,  is 
deficient,  not  in  devotion,  but  in  appetite* 

The  story  which  he  tells  respecting  the  free  blacks,  with 
whom  he  conversed  in  the  United  States,  is  alone  sufficient 
to  show  the  absurdity  of  his  hypothesis.  From  his  own  ac- 
count, it  is  plain  that  these  blacks  had  no  antipathy  to  white 
women.  The  repugnance  was  all  on  one  side.  And  on 
which  side  ?  On  that  of  the  privileged  class,  of  those  whose 
superiority  was  tall  lately  recognised  by  law,  and  is  still  es- 
tabliafaed  by  custom.  Is  this  a  phenomenon  so  extraordinary 
that  we  must  have  recourse  to  a  new  instinct  to  account  for 
it  ?  Or  may  it  not  be  explained  into  the  same  causes  which 
in  England  [Movent  a  lady  from  marrying  a  tinker,  though 
the  tinker  would  gladly  marry  the  lady  ? 

In  the  last  century,  the  dissipated  nobles  of  France  lav- 
ished th»r  wealth  with  the  wildest  profusion  on  actresses 
and  opera  girls.  The  favour  of  a  distinguished  heroine  of 
this  class,  was  thought  to  be  cheaply  purchased  at  the  price 
of  jewels,  gilded  coaches,  palaces  blazing  with  mirrors,  or 
even  of  some  drops  of  aristocratic  blood.  Yet  the  poorest  gen- 
tleman in  the  kingdom  would  not  have  married  Clairon.  This, 
Major  Moody  would  say,  proves  that  men  who  wear  swords, 
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frntben,  and  red-Iieeled  eboes,  eotertaiB  a  natand  aTenion 
to  women  Who  recite  verses  out  of  ADdromaqve  and  Tar- 
tuffe.  We  think  that  we  ooald  hit  on  a  diliwent  ex^lanm- 
lion. 

"h  happens,  indeed,  ratiier  unladuly,  that*  of  the  pheaom- 
ena  which  the  lifgor  reooanisy  thete  Is  none  wUoh  eannoi 
be  satiflfaetorily  ezplaiMed  into  moral  causes,  and  none  whteh 
eao  possiblj  be  explained  into  physical  caases.  White 
women,  says  he,  much  more  rarely  form  licentiom  eooneo* 
tioos  wiih  black  men,  than  white  men  With  blaok  women. 
And  this  is  a  proof  that  the  aTOrsion  of  the  two  races  is  nai* 
oial.  Why,  if  it  were  nataral,  does  H  not  inilBenoe  both 
sexes  alike  ?  The  principles  to  which  these  fiuits  most  be 
referred,  are  prineipleB  which  we  see  in  daily  openUion 
among  onrselves.  Men  of  the  highest  nmk  in  oar  ooootry, 
are  frequently  engaged  in  low  amours.  The  wife  ortbmgh- 
ter  of  an  Ei^lish  gentleman  very  seldom  forgets  heroetf  so 
far.  But  who  ever  thought  of  attributinf  this  to  phjnieal 
causes  ? 

The  Major,  howerer,  is  resolved  not  to  leave  himself  oa« 
refuted  in  any  point.  ^  Even  the  free  eolamrBd  females," 
says  he,  ^  would  have  a  reluctance,  if  advmne^d  in  timUsuh 
Hon^  to  form  a  virtuous  union  with  a  pure  negro.^  He 
cannot  pretend  to  believe  that  any  physical  cause  operates 
here :  and,  indeed,  distinctly  attributes  the  relaotance  of  the 
coloured  female  to  her  advancement  in  civilisation*  That 
is  to  say,  be  distinctly  acknowledges  that  certain  aoqnired 
habits,  and  certain  advantages  of  rank  and  education,  are 
idone  sufficient  to  produce  those  effects  which,  according  to 
his  own  theory  laid  down  in  the  same  pagey  can  only  roeolt 
from  natural  organization. 

The  Major  tells  us,  the  coloor,  the  features,  and  the  other 
peeuliactties  of  the  black  raoe,  excite  the  disgust  of  Eann 
peans.  Here  his  testimony  is  at  variance  with  that  of  almost 
all  the  writers  on  the  subject  with  whom  we  are  acquainted. 
Travellers  and  historians  innumerable,  have  asserted,  that 
whito  men,  in  the  torrid  zone,  generally  prefer  bladk  females 
to  those  of  their  own  country.  Raynal,  if  we  rensember 
rightly,  gives  a  very  rational  explanation  of  the  eircom* 
stance.  It  is  needless,  however,  to  attadL  the  Major  with 
aothorities  from  other  writers.  He  may  easily  be  refuted 
OQt  of  bis  own  mouth.    How  can  the  physical  pcoaliarities 
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.if  the  Afiriean  race  be  more  cdfeiMive  in  the  wife  tkaa  in 
Ae  ooncttbine  ?  It  is  quite  needleas  to  inquire  into  the  ort- 
fin  of  the  different  opimons  which  peopke,  in  diffeit^nt  situ- 
Bt]Mi%  form  on  the  sublet  of  beauty.  It  is  quite  enough 
Ibr  u»  at  present  to  discover^  that  if  a  man  doe»  not  think  a 
•woman  too  ugly  to  make  her  his  mistress,  it  cannot  surely  be 
ttk  aeeoum  of  her  vgHaesa  that  he  does  not  make  her  his  wife. 

In  England  white  wotnen  aot  unfiraquentiy  marry  bbick  mcD. 
We  have  onrsd^ves  kaowa  sevenil  such  instances.  Yet  if  the 
estemal  appearance  of  the  negro  wiere  such  aa  naturally  to 
inspire  arerskm,  that  feeling  would  be  more  strongly  ex- 
cited in  a  eountry  of  which  the  inhahitaate  ave  not  .famiUar- 
iaed  by  we  to  Uie  revx^ng  spectaeie.  This  coaaideration 
ak>iie  would  satisfy  as  that  the  real  caase  of  the  horror  with 
which  the  Whites  in  some  other  countries  shrink  from  the 
thought  of  marriage  with  ao  African  is  to  be  Iband,  not  in 
physical^  but  in  poTitioal  and  moral  circurostancea  We  en* 
tertain  Ktlle  doubty  that  when  the  laws  which  create  a  dis« 
tinetioa  between  the  races  shall  be  completely  abolished,  a 
Teiy  lew  generations  will  mitigate  the  prejudices  which 
those  laws  hav^e  created,  and  which  they  still  maintain.  At 
that  time,  the  black  girl,  who,  as  a  slave,  would  have  attracted 
a  white  lover,  wiU,  when  her  lather  has  given  her  a  good 
education,  aad  can  leave  her  a  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
find  no  difiiculty  in  procuring  a  white  husband. 

We  have  perhaps  dwelt  too  long  on  the  feeble  and  incon- 
sbtent  arguments  which  the  Major  has  urged  in  support  of 
his  hypotfaissis.  But  we  were  desirous,  before  we  enteited  on 
that  part  of  his  work  which  relates  to  questions  of  mote  dif- 
ficulty^ to  furnish  oar  readers  with  a  specimen  of  his  logical 
powons.  They  will  perhaps  be  inclined  to  suspect,  that  a 
man  who  reascms  thin  on  one  subject,  is  not  very  likely  to 
leaaon  justly  on  any; 

We  now  come  to  the  second  great  principle  which  Major 
Moody  conceives  himself  to  have  established.  It  may  be 
slated  4hus»  The  inhabitants  of  countries  lying  within  the 
torrid  Mine  eaa  be  induced  to  engage  in  steady  agricuHnral 
laboor  only  by  necessity^  The  barrenness  of  the  soil,  or 
the  densitiy  of  the  populalion,  may  xsreate  that  necessity*  In 
Hindostan,  for  example,  the  peasant  must  work  or  starve. 
But  where  a  few  iDhabitanta  are  tbiJily  scattered  over  a  fer- 
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tile  country,  thej  will  be  able  to  procure  a  sabeiateiice  wUh 
rerj  little  exertion.  With  a  sabsistenoe  they  will  be  con- 
tent The  heat  renders  agricaltoral  labour  so  painfiil  that 
those  who  are  their  own  masters  will  prefer  the  enjoyment 
of  repose  to  any  of  the  comforts  which  they  might  be  lUile 
to  procure  by  regular  industry.  For  this  evil  the  only  ron^ 
edy  is  coercion,  or,  in  other  words,  slarexy.  Such  are  the 
elements  of  Uie  new  philosophy  of  labour. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  these  dootrinesy  if  admhted, 
would  amount  to  a  vindication  of  slavery^  It  does  not  ap« 
pear  to  us  quite  certain  that  we  are  justified  in  compelling 
our  fellow-creatures  to  engage  in  a  particular  emplo3rmeBt» 
merely  because  that  employment  gives  them  exquisite  pais. 
If  a  large  portion  of  the  human  race  be  really  pkoed  in  re> 
gions  where  rest  and  shade  are  the  most  delightful  luxuries 
which  they  can  enjoy,  a  benevolent  man  may  perhaps  be  of 
opinion  that  they  ought  to  be  suffered  to  dose  in  their  hniSi 
except  when  necessity  may  drive  them  to  employ  an  oeoa- 
sional  hour  in  angling,  gathering  berriesyor  scattering  a  little 
rice  in  the  marshes.  We  are  entitled  to  demand  that  this 
point  shall  be  saved  to  us ;  but  we  do  not  foresee  that  we 
shall  need  iL  We  assert,  and  will  prove,  that  Mi^r  Moody 
has  not  established  his  theory ;  tlmt  he  haa  not  even  raised 
a  presumption  in  its  favour ;  and  that  the  fiurts  on  which  he 
relies  are  either  such  as  have  no  relation  to  the  questaoii,  or 
such  as  occur  daily  in  every  climate  of  the  globe. 

We  will  begin  with  the  case  with  which  Major  Moody 
would  have  done  well  both  to  begin  and  end  -—  the  case  of 
the  liberated  Africans  who  were  placed  in  TortoUu  We 
must  premise,  that  no  experiment  was  ever  made  under  cir- 
cumstances less  favourable.  The  N^roes,  when  received 
from  the  holds  of  the  slave  ships,  were  in  a  state  of  extreme 
weakness  and  disease.  Of  six  hundred  and  seventeen 
Blacks  who  were  taken  from  the  Venus  and  the  Manoella, 
two  hundred  and  twenty-two  died  before  they  oould.  be  set- 
tled as  apprentices.^  The  constitutions  of  many  who  aor- 
vived  were  completely  broken.  By  the  masters  to  vhom 
they  were  apprenticed,  they  were  frequently  treated  with  aa- 
humanity.    The  laws  and  iastttutiooa  of  Tortola,  ftamed  far 

I  Hr.  Doogaa*!  Report,  p.  V. 
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a  society  made  up  of  maaten  and  slavesy  were,  as  the  M^jor 
himself  states,  by  no  means  fitted  for  the  regulation  of  such 
a  class  of  persons  as  the  apprenticed  Africans.  The  poorer 
freemen  of  every  colour  felt  an  enmity  towards  people  who 
were  about  to  intrude  themselves  into  those  trades  of  which 
they  possessed  a  monopoly.  The  planters  were  not  inclined 
to  look  with  fiivour  on  the  first  fruits  of  the  abolition.  Ap- 
prentices are,  in  every  part  of  the  world,  noted  for  idleness. 
The  degree  of  that  idleness  is  in  general  proportioned  to  the 
length  of  the  term  for  which  they  are  bound  to  an  unrequited 
service.  The  man  who  expects  so<«  to  be  his  own  master, 
may  exert  himself  to  acquire  skill  in  the  business  by  which 
he  is  to  subsist.  He,  on  the  other  hand,  who  expects  to 
waste  half  of  his  life  in  labour  without  remuneration,  will 
generally  do  as  little  as  he  possibly  can.  The  liberated  Af- 
ricans were  most  injudiciously  apprenticed  for  fourteen  years, 
and  some  even  for  a  longer  time.  They  had  neither  the 
motive  of  the  freeman,  nor  that  of  the  slave.  They  could 
not  legally  demand  wages.  They  could  not  legally  be  sub- 
jected to  the  driver.  Under  these  disadvantages  was  the 
trial  made.    And  what  was  the  result  ? 

Migor  Moody  examined  into  the  conduct  of  sixty-one  ap- 
prenticed negroes  who  had  been  rescued  from  the  Manuella. 
The  masters  and  mistresses  were  carefully  interrogated.  It 
appears  from  the  schedules  signed  by  the  Mtgor  himself, 
that  good  characters  were  given  to  forty.  Nine  only  ap- 
peared to  be  idle  and  disorderly.  With  respect  to  twelve, 
no  decisive  information  was  obtained.  A  similar  inquiry 
took  place  respecting  fifty-five  apprentices  who  had  formed 
part  of  the  cargo  of  the  Venus,  Good  accounts  were  re- 
ceived of  forty.  Only  six  were  described  as  idle  and  dis- 
orderly. 

Among  sixty-five  negroes  who  had  been  taken  from  the 
Candelario,  there  was  not  a  single  instance  of  grossly  bad 
conduct  Fifty-seven  received  fair  cbaracten  for  honesty 
and  industry. 

Lastly,  of  one  hundred  and  ten  negroes  who  had  been  on 
board  cf  the  Atrevido,  only  four  are  characterized  as  decidedly 
worthless.  Nine  may  be  considered  as  doubtfuL  A  favour- 
able report  is  given  of  the  remaining  ninety-seven. 

These  facts,  as  we  have  said,  we  find  in  the  papers  signed 
by  the  Major  himself.    He  has  not,  it  is  true,  thought  it  nee- 
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eflsaiy  to  gtve  ne  the  result  of  Ms  inqoines  m  the  Beport  » 
eompendiously  as  we  now  exhibit  it.  He  dwells  at  gveat 
length  on  particular  cases  which  prove  iiothui|^  He  fills 
page  after  page  with  the  aonseose  of  planters  wha  had  ne 
apprentices,  who  evidentlj  knew  aolbinf  ahout  the  appren- 
tices, and  who,  in  general  terms,  proving  nothing  bat  their 
own  folly  and  malevolenoe,  ebaracterised  the  whole  laos  as 
idle,  disorderly,  quarrelsoMe,  drua^n,  greedy.  Sat)  firoai 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  Report,  he  ha&  not  beea  able 
to  spare  three  lines  for  the  simf4e  faot,  that  foor  fifths  of 
these  vilified  people  receive  excelletil  characters  from  their 
actual  employers,  from  those  who  must  have  been  best  a^ 
quainted  with  their  disposition,  aad  who  would  have  lost 
most  by  their  idleness.  Whoever  wishes  to  know  haw  Daa- 
iel  Onabett  breke  his  wife's  nose -^  how  Penelope  Whan 
whipped  a  slave  who  had  the  yaws,  how  the  Miyor,.  seven- 
teen years  ago^  went  without  his  sopper  in  Goiaaa-—  kow 
the  arts  and  sciences  proceeded  northward  from  Carthage 
tin  they  were  stopped  by  the  frc^en  zone,  may  find  in  ^e 
Report  all  tins  interesting  information,  and  mach  more  of 
the  same  kind.  But  those  who  wish  to  know  that  which 
Major  Moody  was  eommissioned  to  asoerlain,  and  wfaieh  it 
was  his  peculiw  duty  to  state,  must  turn  over  three  hundred 
folia  pages  of  sehedales.  The  Report  does  not,  as  £eu:  as  we 
have  been  able  to  discover^  give  the  most  distant  hint  of  the 
discoveries  which  they  will  make  there. 

We  have  no  idea  of  charging  the  Major  with  intentional 
nnfaimess.  Bat  his  prejudices  really  seem  to  have  blinded 
hint  as  to  the  efieet  of  the  evidence  which  be  had  himself 
collected.  He  hinls  that  his  colleague  had  privatelv  pxe* 
pared  the  apprentices  for  the  examination.  Of  the  justice 
of  this  charge  we  shall  be  better  able  to  judge  when  the  an- 
swer of  Mr.  Doogan  shall  make  its  appearance.  Bat  be  it 
well  ibmided  or  not,  it  oanaot  afiect  our  argomeat  The 
Major  does  not  pretend  to  insinaate,  that  any  arts  were 
practised  with  the  masters^  and  it  is  on  the  testimony  of  the 
masters  alone  that  we  are  willing  to  rest  oor  case.  Indeed, 
the  evidence  which  was  collected  by  the  Ma^or  in  the  ab- 
sence of  his  eotleagtieyand  which  we  must  therefore  8appoi<« 
to  be  perfectly  pure,  tends  to  the  same  effect,  and  would 
alone  be  sufficient  to  show,  that  the  i^prentioes  have^  as  r 
body,  condnoted  themselves  in  a  manner  which,  andw  any 
circumstances,  would  have  been  most  satisfactory. 
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It  is  fierfeetiy  fme,  thai  a  knot  of  siaye-ownen,  forming 
the  Icgidalalre  of  Tortola,  petitioDed  the  Government  to  r&- 
oiore  these  apprendees  from  the  islaiid.  From  intemaleiFi- 
deneey  fnon  the  pecuiiar  cant  in  which  the  pedtioin  aboondB, 
and  from  the  spriakliBg  of  bad  grammar  whieh  adoma  it, 
^ve  are  half  inclined  to  saspeet  that  it  is  the  Mi^r's  own 
haadywork.  At  all  events,  it  is  curious  to  see  how  he  rea* 
tons  ed  it.  li  ia  carious  Uy  sae  how  the  Major  reasons  qb 
thi»faet>^ 

"Ddabtless,  the  legistatare  of  TortoU  maj  be  mistaken  m  their 
epinions ;  but  the  mere  fisct  of  their  agreeinf  to  sign  soch  a  petition, 
tews  itey  leally  did  think,  *at  the  iabonr  of  the  African  appreetiees, 
whea  fipee>>  wonldr  not  be  uteftil  to  them  or  the  colonistti  geoetaUf . 

"And  this  fact  alonoi  mj  Lord,  is  calculated  to  excite  importaat  re- 
flections, as  to  the  character  of  the  free  Africans,  for  indnstiy  ia  West 
fodian  <kgricnTilare. 

**  Is  it  probable,  diat  mere  prejadioe  againet  the  eoloar  of  a  man'» 
skin  coaid  ever  iadaoe  any  body  er  people,  liko  ihe  Tortola  petitioners, 
to  make  a  request  so  apparently  absnrd,  as'  that  of  removing  from 
their  colony  a  numerooe  body  of  Africans,  consisting  of  able  Dodied 
men  and  women,  if  they  were  as  willing  as  they  were  capable  of  work- 
ing, aad  iQcmaung  the  valne  of  the  land  now  gtvea  to  peecurage^  for. 
want  of  co^Tatoif  to  be  employed  thenin  1 "  ^ 

We  earnestly  request  oar  readers  (o  observe  the  cortsist- 
eney  of  Major  Moody.  When  his  object  is  to  prove,  that 
whites  and  blacks  cannot  amalgamate  on  equal  terms^  in  one 
political  society,  he  exaggerates  every  circumstance  which 
tends  to  keep  them  asunder.  The  physical  differences  be- 
tween the  races,  he  tells  us,  practically  defeat  benevolent 
laws.  No  Act  of  Parliament,  no  order  in  Council,  can  sur- 
ihomit  the  difficulty.*  Where  these  differences  exists  the 
principles  of  republican  equality  are  forgotten  by  the  strong- 
est republican.  Marriage  becomes  an  unnatural  prostitution. 
The  Haytian  refbses  to  admit  the  white  to  possess  property 
within  the  sphere  of  negro  domination.  The  most  humane 
and  enlightened  citizen  of  the  United  States,  dan  discover 
no  means  of  benefiting  the  fVee  African,  but  by  sending 
him  to  a  distance  from  men  of  European  blood.  ^  I  should 
ill-perform  my  duty,''  says  the  Major,  **  if  I  suppressed  all 
mention  of  a  physical  cause  like  this,  which  in  practice  is 
found  to  have  an  effect  so  powerful,  however  the  philanthro- 

<  First  Part  of  Major  Moody's  Report,  p.  126. 

s  Second  Part  of  Utiot  Moody's  Report^  p.  20  and  at 
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|Mflt  or  the  philosopher  may  regret  ity  and  however  it  may  be 
bejood  thdr  power  to  remove  it  by  legislative  means.*^ 
But,  when  it  is  desirable  to  prove  the  idleness  of  the  free 
African,  this  omnipotent  physical  cause,  this  instinct  against 
which  the  best  and  wisest  men  strug;|^  in  vain,  whieh  oooa- 
teracts  the  attraction  of  sex,  and  defies  the  authority  of  law, 
sinks  into  a  ^  mere  prejodioe  against  the  colonr  of  a  man's 
skin,"  an  idle  fancy,  which  never  eould  induce  any  body  of 
people  to  remove  able  bodied  men  and  women  from  their 
country,  if  those  men  and  women  were  willing  to  wori^  Are 
all  the  free  negroes  of  North  America  infirm,  or  are  they  all 
unwilling  to  work  ?  They  live  in  a  temperate  climafte,  and 
to  them  the  Major's  theory  does  not  apply.  Yet  the  whites 
are  subscribing  to  transport  them  to  another  country.  Why 
should  we  suppose  the  planters  of  Tortola  to  be  superior  to 
feelings  which  some  of  the  most  respectable  men  in  the  worid 
are  disposed  to  gratify,  by  sending  thousands  of  peopl«%  at  a 
great  expense,  from  a  coontiy  greatly  understocked  with 
hands  ? 

It  is  true  that  the  apprenticed  Africans  were  not  employed 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  The  cause  is  evident.  They 
could  not  legally  be  so  employed.  The  Order  in  Council 
under  the  authority  of  which  they  were  put  out  to  service, 
provided  that  no  woman  should  be  employed  in  tillage.  The 
blank  form  of  indenture  sent  out  by  the  government  oon- 
tained  a  similar  restriction  with  regard  to  the  males. 

We  are,  however,  inclined  to  believe  with  the  Major,  that 
these  people,  if  they  had  been  left  to  take  their  own  course, 
would  not  have  employed  themselves  in  agriculture*  Those 
who  have  become  masters  of  their  time,  rarely  do  so  employ 
themselves.  We  will  go  further.  We  allow  that  very  few 
of  the  free  blacks  in  our  West  Indian  Islands,  will  undergo 
the  drudgery  of  cultivating  the  ground.  Major  Moody 
seems  to  think  that,  when  this  is  granted,  all  his  principles 
follow  of  course.  But  we  can  by  no  means  agree  with  him. 
In  order  to  prove  that  the  natives  of  tropical  countries  eater- 
tain  a  peculiar  aversion  to  agricultural  labour,  it  is  by  no 
means  sufficient  to  show  that  certain  freemen,  living  in  the 
torrid  zone,  do  not  choose  to  engage  in  agricultural  labour. 
It  is,  we  humbly  conceive,  necessary  also  to  show,  that  the 
wages  of  agricultural  labour  are,  at  the  place  and  dme  in 
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^veslioii,  at  leftst »  high  as  those  which  taat  he  ohtained  by 
industiy  of  ano^lier  deseriptioo.  It  by  no  means  follows, 
that  a  man  feels  an  iasurmoantable  dislike  to  the  business  of 
setting  canes,  beoanse  he  will  not  set  canes  for  ftixpenee  a 
day,  when  he  can  earn  &  shiUiBg  by  making  baskets.  We 
might  as  weU  say,  that  the  English  people  dislike  agrieuUural 
labour,  because  Major  Moody  prefen  making  systems  to 
making  ditches. 

Obvious  as  these  considerations  are,  it  is  perfectly  dear 
that  Mtgor  Moody  has  overlooked  them.  From  the  Appen« 
dix  to  his  own  Report  it  appears,  that  in  every  West  Indian 
island  the  wages  of  the  artisan  are  much  greater  than  those 
of  the  cultivator.  In  Tortola,  for  example,  a  carpenter 
earns  three  shillings  sterling  a  day,  a  cartwright  or  a  cooper 
Ibor  shillings  and  sixpence,  a  sawyer  six  shillings ;  an  able- 
bodied  field  negro,  under  the  most  advantageous  circum- 
stances, nine  pounds  a  year,  about  seven  ^nce  a  day,  allow- 
ing for  holicbys.  And  because. a  free  African  prefers  six 
shillings  to  seven  pence,  we  are  told  that  he  has  a  natural 
and  invindble  aversion  to  agriculture  I  -**  because  he  prefers 
wealth  to  poverty,  we  are  to  conclude  that  he  prefers  repose 
to  wealth.  Such  is  the  mode  of  reasoning  which  the  Major 
designates  as  the  philosophy  of  labour. 

But,  says  the  Major,  idl  employments,  excepting  those  of 
the  cultivator  and  the  domestic  servant,  are  only  occasional. 
There  is  little  demand  for  the  labour  of  the  carpenter,  the 
cooper,  and  the  sawyer.  Let  us  suppose  the  demand  to  be  so 
incredibly  small,  that  the  carpenter  can  obtain  work  oaly  one 
day  in  six,  the  cooper  one  day  in  nine,  and  the  sawyer  one 
day  in  twelve ;  still  the  amount  of  their  earnings  will  be 
greater  than  if  they  broke  clods  almost  daily  through  the 
whole  year.  Of  two  employments  which  yield  equal  wages, 
the  inhabitants  of  all  countries,  both  within  and  without  the 
tropics,  will  choose  that  which  requires  the  least  labour 
Major  Momfy  seems  throughout  his  Beport  to  imagine,  that 
people  in  the  temperate  zone  work  for  the  sake  of  working ; 
that  they  consider  labour,  not  as  an  evil  to  be  endured  for 
the  sake  of  a  good  produced  by  it,  but  as  a  blessing,  from 
which  the  wages  are  a  sort  of  drawback ;  that  they  would 
rather  work  three  day?  for  a  shilling,  than  one  day  for  half 
a  crown.  The  case,  he  may  be  assured,  is  by  no  means 
such  as  he  supposes.    If  he  will  make  proper  inquiries  he 
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win'  leaAiy  tlwtfy  e)v«]iw&«re  drie  thermometar  tlaad*  Hi  tht 
lowest)  no  nMm  will  ehoose  a  laberioua  ettpleyiaeiili  wilea 
lie  etm  obtam  equal  remuneintioiv  widi  less  trouble  in  an* 
•tfaer  line.*  But  it  in  awaeeeesarjr  tA  Teeoit- to  tUftarguomK  $ 
Ibif  it  is  perfectly  ofeor,  en  lia^  Moody's  lewn  ajbowinfry  UmH 
the  deinssd  .for  mocfaaiiiGal  indastrjv  tlMugh  ooeamottal  and 
fittifdl,  10  still  snficient  to  render  .the  buakieBS  of  aft  afftaeiil 
much  more  lucrative  than  that  of  a  field  labourer* 

''  thsve  shown/'' 8ay8  Be,  **  tihat  tlio  sugar-planter  hiinself,'  obtahlii^ 
2S7  dkys  laboor  on  the  rety  ehespest  terms,  eoold  net  harfo  •fforJw 
to  give  more  than  aboat  9/.  per  amiina  ftir  UbmareBS^aid  iliorafMi^  ifaas 
he  never  cdald  hooe  to  indiica  aa j  libemled  Afincaa  t»  wosk  steadilj 
for  aoich  wagiw,  wnen  the  liberated  African  ooald  obtain  from  15/.  to 
21/.  per  annum  by  the  irregular  labour  ofoccasioaallj  cutting  firewood, 
grass.  Or  catching  fish,  &c.  .  .  .  .  . 

'*  TM9  is  th»  most  fitvoinnibl»  vie«ro0.ifae  ease  ;.lbr the  flKt»»thi 
sq^wplanter,  on  the  ver^  best  soiLa  tn  Torlola,  «OQld  only  aflSofd  to 

S've  9i.  per  annum ;  but  m  soils  of  average  fertility,  he  conid  only  af- 
rd  6/.  155.  per  annum  to  the  labourer,  even  if  the  planter  gave  ap  adl 
profits  on  his  stock,  consisting  of  lands,  buddtngs,  and  maehinory.  If 
the  UberaSed  Negvotronld  not  labonr  steadily  for  9/.  perenBam^  it  ii 
dear  he  wonld  be  less  likely  to  work  for  6L  }A$.  per  anaam ;  but  if  ha 
did  not  work  for  less  than  that  sum,  the  planter  tu  Tortola  could  obtain 
no  pzofit  ou  stock,  and  consequently  could  have  n6  motive  for  emplor* 
mg  any  person  to  work  fbr  such  wtiges.  The  white  race,  bens  analAe 
to  work,  must  in  this,  as  la  aU  similar  eesesy  periri^  or  ahaenoa  tinir 
ooanlcy  and  pieperty  to  the  Uaeka*  yAko  can  worii,  bat  wba^  as  I  have 
shownf  are  not  likely  to  make  use  of  more  voluntary  steady  exertion 
than  will  afford  the  means  of  subsistence  in  the  lowlands  of  the  tontl 
soue,  where  the  pleasure  of  repose  ftyrms  so-  great  an  ingredient  in  Ifaa 
happiness  of  mankind,  whether  whites,  Uacka,  or  fadianB."  ^ 

We  leallj  stand  aghast  at  the  extraTagance  of  a  writer 
who  supposes  that  the  principle  which  leads  a  man  to  prefer 
light  labour  and  twentj-one  pounds^  to  hard  labour  and  six 
pounds  fifteen  shillings,  is  a  principle,  of  whioh  the  operation 
IS  eonfined  to  the  torrid  zone !  But  the  matter  may  be  put 
on  a  very  short  issue.  Let  Major  Moody  find  any  tropical 
eountry  in  which  the  inhabitants  prefer  mechanical  trades  to 
field  labour  when  higher  advantages  are  offered  to  the  field 
labourer  than  to  the  mechanic  He  will  then  have  done 
what  he  has  not  doae  hitherto^  He  will  have  adduced  one 
fact  bearing  on  the  question. 

If  the  circumstances  which  we  tiave  been  considering 
prove  any  thing  they  appear  to  prove  the  inexpediency  m 
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die  ooercrve  fljvtam.  Xiie  effiset  of  that  syBtem  m  tlie  West 
Indies  lias  been  to  jprodoce  a  g^ut  of  agrieultaral  labour,  and 
A  scarcity  of  medianical  dexterity.  The  discipline  of  a 
pUfitatioQ  nay  atimulato  a  sUiggwh  body ;  but  ii  bas  no 
ieodeaey  to  stkanlaCe  a  slnggish  mind.  It  calls  forth  a  car- 
tam  qoantHy-of  moscular  exertion ;  hut  it  does  not  encourage 
that  iDgenui^  which  is  necessary  to  the  artisan.  This  is  the 
only  explaaation  which  at  pveaent  oceun  to  us  of  the  eaor^ 
nous  pnoe  which  skilled  labour  fetches  in  a  countiy  in  wliieh 
the  cultivator  can  barely  obtain  a  subsistence.  We  ofifer  it, 
however,  with  diffidence,  its  the  result  of  a  very  hasty,  con- 
sideration of  the  subject  But  it  is  with  no  feeling  of  diffi- 
dence that  we  pronounce  tiie  whole  argument  of  the  Mc^or 
absurd.  That  he  has  convinced  himself  we  do  not  doubt. 
Indeed  he  has  given  the  best  proof  of  sincerity :  For  he  has 
acted  up  to  his  theory ;  abd  left  us^  we  must  confess,  in  some 
doubt  whether  to  admire  him  more  as  an  active  or  as  a  spec- 
ulative politician. 

Many  of  the  African  i4>prentices  emigrated  from  Tortola 
to  the  Danish  island  of  St.  Thomas,  some  with  the  consent 
of  their  masters,  and  others  without  it.  Why  they  did  so,  is 
evident  from  the  account  which  the  Major  himself  gives. 
The  wages  were  higher  in  St  Thomas  than  in  Tortola.  But 
such  theorists  as  the  Miyor  are  subject  to  illusions  as  strange 
Its  those  which  haunted  Don  Quixote.  To  the  visionary 
Knight  every  inn  was  a  castle,  every  ass  a  charger,  and 
every  basin  a  helmet  To  the  Major  every  fact,  though  ex- 
plicable on  ten  thousand  obvious  suppositions,  is  a  con'firmar 
don  of  his  darling  hypothesis.  He  gives  the  following  ac- 
count of  lus  opinions  and  of  his  consequent  measures. 

*  '*The  oocixpfttions  foUewed  by  the  apprentioes  in  the  Danish  island 
at  &L  Thoiiiai,  :on  tbste  oecasioot  wwe  generally  the  incffular  and  o<v 
oasaonal  industry  of  porters,  senrants  on  board  vessels,  mc,  in  which 
they  often  got  comparatively  h}gh  wages,  which  enabled  them  to  work 
for  money  at  one  time  in  order  to  live,  without  working  for  a  Longer  or 
shorter  period;  8ii<^  a  mode  of  existence  being  more  agreeable  to  them 
thmi  stnidy  aod  regalar  indnstiy  affording  employment  daring  the 
whole  year. 

"  Frem  this  irregular  application  to  certain  kinds  of  labour  and  dis- 
Jke  to  that  of  agriculture,  it  was  my  wish  to  turn  the  attention  of  the 
Afinoan  apprentices,  and  therefore  I  was  anxious  to  prevent  their  run* 
■ing  Bwar  to  the  I^niah  island  of  St.  Thomas,  or  being  sent  there. 
His  Excellency  Governor  Van  Scholton  afforded  me  erery  facility  in 
nmovmg  them;  hot  thay  soon  setamod  again,  as  the  proximity  of  the 
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UUads,  and  the  frequent  mtereooxw  rendered  it  inqwible  to  pfereat 
those  Africftns  from  goin^  who  might  wish  it,  eithier  ftom  the  seyeie 
treatment  of  their  empu>}'er,  or  their  own  wish  to  be  masters  of  their  time. 
It  will  also  be  seen  that  in  St.  Thomas  they  were  liable  to  be  taken  up 
and  sold  al  slaves,  as  was  actaally  the  case  with  one  apprentioe.  It  is 
not  undeserTing  of  ramark,  that  not  one  of  the  apprentiees  who  t^B 
withdrew  themselves  from  Tortola>  ever  hired  themselves  to  agricoitaial 
labor  for  any  fixed  period." 

**  The  occasional  nigh  wages  in  irregnlar  kinds  of  industry,  however 
nnoertain,  appoar  to  have  pleased  them  better  than  the  permanent  n- 
wards  procured  by  an  empio jment  leas  exposed  to  nnoQrtaiii^»  but 
which  required  a  steady  exertion."  ^ 

What  the  permanent  rewards  of  agricultural  labour  were 
in  Tortola,  we  have  seen.  The  planter  would  have  found  it 
ruinous  on  most  estates  to  give  more  than  six  pounds  iSfleen 
shillings  a  year,  or  about  fourpence  a  day.  Unless,  there- 
fore, they  were  much  higher  in  St.  Thomas,  it  is  surelj  not 
extraordinary  that  they  did  not  induce  these  apprentices  to 
quit  the  employments  to  which,  not  by  their  own  choice,  but 
by  the  orders  of  the  Government,  they  had  been  trained,  for 
a  pursuit  uncongenial  to  all  their  habits.  How  often  is  it 
that  an  Englishman,  who  has  served  his  apprenticeship  to  an 
artisan,  hires  himself  to  agricultural  labour  when  he  can  find 
work  in  his  own  line  ? 

But  we  will  pass  by  the  absurdity  of  condemning  people 
for  preferring  high  wages  with  little  labour,  to  low  wages 
with  severe  labour.  We  have  other  objections  to  make. 
The  Major  has  told  us  that  the  African  apprentices  could  not 
legally  be  employed  in  agriculture  on  the  island  of  Tortola. 
If  so,  we  wish  to  know  how  their  dislike  of  agricultural  la- 
bour could  be  their  motive  for  quitting  Tortola,  or  how,  bj 
bringing  them  back  to  Tortola,  he  could  improve  their  hab- 
its in  that  respect  ?  To  bring  a  man  by  main  force  from  a 
residence  which  he  likes,  and  to  place  him  in  the  hands  of 
an  employer  acknowledged  to  be  cruel,  for  fear  that  he  may 
possibly  be  made  a  slave,  seems  to  us  also  a  somewhat  curi* 
ous  proceeding,  and  deserves  notice>,  as  being  the  only  indi- 
cation of  zeal  for  liberty  which  the  Major  appears  to.  have 
betrayed  during  the  whole  course  of  his  mission. 

The  Major  might  perhaps  be  justified  in  exerting  himself 
to  recover  those  apprentices  who  had  emigrated  without  the 
consent  of  their  masters.     Bat  with  regard  to  the  rest,  his 

1  FInt  Part  of  W^or  Moody*s  Report,  p.  57. 
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ecmduct  appears  to  have  been  equally  absurd  and  miscbieyo 
ons.  He  repeatedly  tells  us  that  Tortola  is  a  poor  island. 
It  appears  from  the  schedules,  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
asking  the  masters  and  mistresses,  whether  their  apprentices, 
after  the  term  of  service  should  haire  expired,  would  be  able 
to  support  themselves.  In  the  case  of  some  most  respectable 
and  industrious  workmen,  the  answer  was,  that  they  possess* 
ed  all  the  qualifications  which  would  enable  them  to  earn  a 
livelihood ;  bat  that  Tortola  was  too  poor  to  afibrd  them  an 
adequate  field  :  And  this  was  evidently  the  cause  which  in- 
duced so  many  to  transport  themeelves  to  St.  Thomas.  Of 
all  the  innumerable  instances  in  which  public  functionaries 
have  exposed  their  ignorance  by  officiously  meddling  with 
matters  of  which  individuals  ought  to  be  left  to  judge  for 
themselves,  we  remember  none  more  conspicuous  than  that 
which  Major  Moody  has  thus  recorded  against  himself. 

But  it  seems  the  industry  of  these  emigrants,  and  indeed 
of  the  free  Blacks  generally,  is  not  regular  or  steady.  These 
are  words  of  which  Major  Moody  is  particularly  fond,  and 
which  he  generally  honours  with  Italics.  We  have,  through- 
out this  article,  tidLcn  the  facts  as 'he  states  them,  and  con- 
tented ourselves  with  exposing  the  absurdity  of  his  inferences. 
We  shall  do  so  now.  We  will  grant  that  the  free  blacks  do 
not  woric  so  steadily  as  the  slaves,  or  as  the  labourers  in 
many  other  countries.  But  how  does  M^jor  Moody  connect 
this  unsteadiness  with  the  climate  ?  To  us  it  appears  to  be 
the  universal  effect  of  an  advance  in  wages,  an  effect  not 
confined  to  tropical  countries,  but  daily  and  hourly  witnessed 
in  England  by  every  man  who  attends  to  the  habits  of  the 
lower  orders.  Let  us  suppose,  that  an  English  manu&cturer 
can  provide  himself  with  those  indulgences  which  use  hai 
rendered  necessary  to  his  comfort  for  ten  shillings  a  week, 
and  that  he  can  earn  ten  shillings  a  week  by  working  steadily 
twelve  hours  a  day.  In  that  case,  he  will  probably  work 
twelve  hours  a  day.  But  let  us  suppose  that  the  wages  of 
his  labour  rise  to  thirty  shillings.  Will  he  still  continue  to 
work  twelve  hours  a  day,  for  the  pui*pose  of  trebling  his  pres- 
ent enjoyments,  or  of  laying  up  a  hoard  against  bad  tiroes  ? 
Notoriously  not.  He  will  perhaps  work  four  days  in  the 
week,  and  thus  earn  twenty  shillings,  a  sum  larger  than  that 
which  he  formerly  obtained,  but  less  than  that  which  he 
might  obtain  if  he  chose  to  labour  as  he  formerly  laboured. 
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When  the  wages  of  the  worknum  Tiae,  he  everywhere  takei 
otit,  if  w<e  maj  so  express  ourselves,  some  portion  of  the 
i-iee  in  the  form  of  repose.  Thia  is  the  real  explaaatkni  of 
that  aneteadinees  on  whioh  Major  Moodj  dweik  ao  maeh^-* 
an  unsteadiness  whtoh  oamot  surprise  any  person  wko  has 
ever  talked  widi  an  English  manufacturer,  or  ever  heard 
the  name  of  Saint  Mondf^.  It  appears  by  his  own  r^x>it, 
that  a  negro  slave  works  from  Monday  momiiig  to  Saturday 
night  on  the  sugar  grounds  of  Torkda,  and  reeeives  what  U 
equivalent  to  som^ing  less  than  halfi«ncrowa  in  retam. 
But  he  ceases  to  be  a  slave,  and  becomes  his  own  masttf ; 
and  then  he  finds  that  by  cutting  firewood,  an  employment 
which  requires  no  great  ekill,  he  can  earn  eight  shillings 
and  Iburpence  a  week.  By  working  every  odier  day  he  can 
procure  better  food  and  better  clothes  than  ever  he  had  be- 
fore. In  no  country  firom  the  Pole  to  the  Equator,  would  a 
labourer  under  such  circumstances  work  steadily.  The  Ma- 
jor oonsiders  it  as  a  strange  phenomenon,  peculiar  to  the 
torrid  aone,  that  these  people  Iky  up  little  agsdnst  seasons  of 
sickness  and  distress-— as  if  this  were  not  almost  nniversaily 
the  case  among  the  £Eir  more  intelligent  popuktion  of  Eng- 
land —  as  if  we  did  not  regularly  see  our  artisans  thronging 
to  the  alehouse  when  wages  are  high,  and  to  the  pawnbrok- 
er's shop  when  they  are  low  -^  as  if  we  were  not  annually 
raising  millions,  in  order  to  save  tihe  woiking  dJaseea  from 
the  misery  which  otherwise  would  be  the  consequeooe  of 
their  own  improvidence. 

We  are  not  the  advocates  of  idleness  and  imprudence. 
The  question  before  va  is,  not  whether  it  be  desirable  that 
men  all  over  the  world  should  l|dx>ur  more  steadily  than 
they  now  do ;  but  whether  the  laws  whioh  regulate  labour 
within  the  tropics  differ  from  those  which  are  in  operation 
elsewhere.  This  is  a  question  which  never  can  be  sailed, 
merely  by  comparing  tihe  quantity  of  woii:  done  in  dififereat 
places.  By  pursuing  such  a  course,  we  should  establish  a 
separate  law  of  labour  for  every  coon  try,  and  for  every 
tradf;  in  every  country.  The  free  African  does  not  work  so 
steadily  as  the  Englishman.  But  the  wild  Indian,  by  the 
Major's  own  account,  works  still  less  steadily  than  the  Afri- 
uan.  The  Chinese  labourer,  on  the  other  hand,  works  more 
steadily  than  the  Englishman.  In  this  island,  the  industiy 
«£  Alb  porfer  or  the  waterman,  is  less  steady  &an  the  indos- 
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try  of  the  ploughman.  But  the  great  general  principle  is 
the  same  in  all.  All  will  work  extremely  hard  rather  than 
miss  the  comforts  to  which  thej  have  heen  hahituated ;  and 
all,  when  they  find  it  possible  to  obtain  their  accustomed 
comforts  with  less  than  their  accustomed  labour,  will  not 
work  so  hard  as  they  formerly  worked,  merely  to  increase 
them.  The  real  point  to  be  ascertained,  therefore,  is,  whether 
the  free  African  is  content  to  miss  his  usual  enjoyments,  not 
whether  he  works  steadily  or  not ;  for  the  Chinese  peasant 
would  work  as  irregularly  as  the  Englishman,  and  the  Eng- 
lishman as  irregularly  as  the  negro,  if  this  could  be  done 
without  any  diminution  of  comforts.  Now,  it  does  not  ap- 
pear from  any  passage  in  the  whole  Report^  that  the  free 
blacks  are  retrograding  in  their  mode  of  living.  It  appears 
on  the  contrary,  that  their  work,  however  irregular,  does  in 
fact  enable  them  to  live  more  comfortably  than  they  ever  did 
as  slaves.  The  unsteadiness,  therefore,  of  which  they  are 
accused,  if  it  be  an  argument  for  coercing  them,  is  equally 
an  argument  for  coercing  the  spinners  of  Manchester  and 
the  grinders  of  Sheffield. 

The  next  case  which  we  shall  notice  is,  that  of  the  native 
Indians  within  the  tropics.  That  these  savages  have  a  great 
aversion  to  steady  labour,  and  that  they  have  made  scarcely 
any  advances  towards  civilization  we  readily  admit  Major 
Moody  speaks  on  this  subject  with  authority ;  for  it  seems 
that,  when  he  visited  one  of  their  tribes,  they  forgot  to  boil 
the  pot  for  him,  and  put  him  off  with  a  speech,  which  he  has 
reported  at  length,  instead  of  a  meal.^  He,  as  usual,  attrib- 
utes their  habits  to  the  heat  of  the  climate.  But  let  us 
consider  that  the  Indians  of  North  America,  with  much 
greater  advantages,  live  in  the  same  manner.  A  most  en- 
lightened and  prosperous  community  has  arisen  in  their  vi- 
cinity. Many  benevolent  men  have  attempted  to  correct 
their  roving  propensities,  and  to  inspire  them  with  a  taste 
for  those  comforts  which  industry  alone  can  procure.  They 
still  obstinately  adhere  to  their  old  mode  of  life.  The  inde- 
pendence, the  strong  excitement,  the  occasional  periods  of 
intense  exertion,  the  long  intervals  of  repose,  have  become 
delightful  and  almost  necessary  to  them.  It  is  well  known 
that  Europeans,  who  have  lived  among  them  for  any  length 
of  time,  are  strangely  fascinated  by  the  pleasures  of  that 

^  Second  Part  of  Major  Moody's  Beport,  p.  OS. 
voii.  VI.  17 
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State  of  society,  and  e^en  by  its  safferings  and  hazards. 
Among  ourselves,  the  Gypsej  race,  one  of  the  most  beaati- 
fal  and  intelligent  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  has  Hved  for  cen- 
turies in  a  similar  manner.  Those  singular  outcasta  have 
been  surrounded  on  every  side  by  the  great  works  of  haman 
labour.  The  advantages  of  industry  were  forced  npon  their 
notice.  The  roads  on  which  they  travelled,  the  hedges  un* 
der  which  they  rested,  the  hen-roosts  which  furnished  their 
repast,  the  silver  which  crossed  their  palms  — all  must  have 
constantly  reminded  them  of  the  conveniences  and  luxuries 
which  are  to  be  obtained  by  steady  exertion.  They  were 
persecuted  under  a  thousand  pretexts,  whipped  for  vagrants, 
imprisoned  for  poachers,  ducked  for  witches.  The  severest 
laws  wero  enacted  against  them.  To  consort  with  them  was 
long  a  capital  offence.  Yet  a  remnant  of  the  race  still  pre- 
serves  its  peculiar  language  and  manners  —  still  prefers  a 
tattered  tent  and  a  chance-meal  of  carrion  to  a  warm  bouse 
and  a  comfortable  dinner.  If  the  habits  of  the  Indians  of 
Guiana  prove  that  slavery  is  necessary  within  the  tropics, 
the  habits  of  the  Mohawks  and  Gypsies  will  equally  prove, 
that  it  is  necessary  in  the  temperate  zone.  The  heat  cannot 
be  the  cause  of  that  which  is  found  alike  in  the  coldest  and 
in  the  hottest  countries. 

Major  Moody  gives  a  long  account  of  the  Maroon  settle- 
ments near  Surinam.  These  settlements  were  first  formed 
by  slaves,  who  fled  from  the  plantations  on  the  coast,  about 
the  year  1667.  The  society  was,  during  the  following  cen- 
tury, augmented  from  time  to  time  by  fresh  reinforcements 
of  fugitive  negroes.  This  supply,  however,  has  now  been 
for  many  years  stopped.  It  is  perfectly  true,  that  these 
people  were  long  contented  with  a  bare  subsistence,  and  that 
little  of  steady  agricultural  industry  has  ever  existed  amongst 
them.  The  Mt^r  again  recurs  to  physical  causes,  and  the 
heat  of  the  sun.  A  better  explanation  may  be  given  in  one 
word,  insecurity.  During  about  one  hundred  years,  the 
Maroons  were  absolutely  run  down  like  mad  dogs.  Ji  ap- 
pears from  the' work  of  Captain  Stedmao,  to  which  tlie  M^ 
jor  himself  alludes,  that  those  who  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
whites  wore  hung  up  by  hooks  thrust  into  their  ribs,  torn  to 
pieces  on  the  rack,  or  roasted  on  slow  flres.  They  attempted 
to  avoid  the  danger,  by  frequently  changing,  and  carefully 
concealing  their  residence.     The  accidental  crowing  of  a 
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cx)ck,  had  brought  destruction  on  a  whole  tribe.  That  a  peo- 
ple thus  situated  should  labour  to  acquire  property  which 
the  J  could  not  enjoy  —  that  they  should  engage  in  employ- 
ments which  would  necessarily  attach  them  to  a  particular 
spot,  was  not  to  be  expected.  Their  habits  necessarily  be« 
canoye  irregular  and  ferocious.  They  plundered  the  colony  — 
they  plundered  each  other  —  they  liTcd  by  hunting  and  fish- 
ing. The  only  productions  of  the  earth  which  they  culti- 
vated, were  such  as  could  be  speedily  reared,  and  easily  con- 
cealed. But  during  the  last  fifly  years,  these  tribes  have 
enjoyed  a  greater  degree  of  security ;  and  from  the  state- 
ment of  Major  Moody,  who  has  himself  visited  that  country, 
and  who,  though  a  wretched  logician,  is  an  unexceptionable 
witness,  it  appears,  that  they  are  rapidly  advancing  in  civili- 
zation ;  that  they  have  acquired  a  sense  of  new  wants,  and  a 
relish  for  new  pleasures  ;  that  agriculture  has  taken  a  more 
regular  form ;  and  that  the  vices  and  miseries  of  savage  life 
are  disappearing  together. 

"  The  joanff  men  among  the  Maroons  acknowledged,  that  the  oon- 
dact  of  the  chiefii  had  become  much  better,  in  respect  of  not  interfer* 
ing  with  the  vrives  of  others,  and  that  everybody  now  could  have  his 
own  wife." 

"  I  observed,  that  they  had  adopted  the  lystem  of  sometimes  domes- 
ticating wild  animals,  and  rearing  those  already  domesticated  for  food ; 
that  instead  of  always  boacaning  their  meats,  like  the  Indians,  they 
now  often  used  salt  when  they  could  get  it ;  and,  finally,  that  instead  oi 
depending  on  the  forests  for  fruits,  or  cultivating  roots  which  were  soor 
reaped,  and  could  easily  be  concealed,  they  had  generally  adopted  the 
banana  and  plantain  as  a  food,  which  requires  about  twelve  months  to 
produoe  its  froitSy  and  the  tree  obtains  a  considerable  height"  .... 

"  I  also  found,  that  a  certain  degree  of  occasional  industry  had  taken 
place  among  the  Maroons.  Some  of  these  young  men  had  devoted  a 
few  days  in'  the  year  to  catting  down  trees  which  nature  had  planted. 
From  such  occasional  labour  Siey  Mrere  enabled  to  procure  finery  for 
a  favourite  female,  a  better  gun,  or  a  new  axe."  ^ 

Surely  this  statement  is  most  encouraging.  No  sooner 
was  security  given  to  these  Maroons,  than  improvement  com- 
menced. A  single  generation  has  sufficed  to  change  these 
hunters  into  cultivators  of  the  earth,  to  teach  them  the  use 
of  domestic  animals,  to  awaken  among  them  a  taste  for  the 
luxuries  and  distinctions  of  polished  societies.  That  their 
labour  is  still  only  occasional,  we  grant*  But  this,  we  can- 
not too  often  repeat,  is  not  the  question.     If  occasional  la- 

*  Sacond  Part  of  Miyor  Moocly's  Report,  pages  i9,  50, 52. 
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hour  will  supply  the  inhabitant  of  the  temperate  zone  witli 
comforts  greater  than  those  to  wliich  he  is  accustomed,  be 
will  labour  only  occasionally.  These  negroes  are  not  only 
willing  to  work  rather  tlian  forego  their  usual  comforts,  but 
are  also  willing  to  make  some  addition  to  their  labour,  for 
the  sake  of  some  addition  to  their  comforts.  Nothing  more 
can  be  said  for  the  labourers  of  any  country.  The  principle 
which  has  made  England  and  Holland  what  they  are,  is  eyi- 
dently  at  work  in  the  thickets  of  Surinam. 

That  the  habits  of  the  fugitives  were  altogether  idle  and 
irregular  till  within  the  last  fifty  years,  is  nothing  to  the  pur- 
pose. How  much  of  regular  industry  was  formerly  to  bo 
found  among  the  outlawed  moss-troopers  of  our  Border,  or 
in  the  proscribed  clan  of  the  Macgregors  ?  Down  to  a  very 
late  period,  a  large  part  of  the  Scotch  people  were  as  averse 
to  steady  industry  as  any  tribe  of  Maroons.  In  the  year 
1698,  Fletcher  of  Saltoun  called  the  attention  of  the  Scot- 
tish Parliament  to  this  horrible  evil.  "  This  country,**  says 
he,  ^^  has  always  swarmed  with  such  numbers  of  idle  vaga- 
bonds as  no  laws  could  ever  restrain.  There  are  at  this  day 
in  Scotland  two  hundred  thousand  people  begging  from  door 
to  door,  living  without  any  regard  or  subjection  to  the  laws 
of  the  land,  or  to  even  those  of  Grod  and  nature.  No  mag- 
istrate could  ever  discover  or  be  informed  which  way  one  in  a 
hundred  of  these  wretches  died,  or  that  ever  they  were  baptis- 
ed.** He  advises  the  Government  to  set  them  to  work ;  but 
he  strongly  represents  the  difficulty  of  such  an  undertaking. 
^^  That  sort  of  people  is  so  desperately  wicked,  such  enemies 
of  all  work  and  labour,  and,  which  is  yet  more  amazing,  so 
proud  in  esteeming  their  own  condition  above  that  which 
they  will  be  sure  to  call  slavery,  that,  unless  prevented  by 
the  utmost  industry  and  diligence,  upon  the  first  publication 
of  any  orders  for  putting  in  execution  such  a  design,  they 
will  rather  die  with  hunger  in  caves  and  dens,  and  murder 
their  young  children."  Fletcher  was  a  brave,  honest,  and 
sensible  man.  He  had  fought  and  sufiTered  for  liberty.  Yet 
the  circumstances  of  his  country  shook  his  faith  in  the  true 
principles  of  government.  He  looked  with  dismay  on  the 
mountains  occupied  by  lawless  chiefs  and  their  gangs,  and 
the  lowlands  cursed  by  the  depredations  of  some  plunderers 
and  the  protection  of  others.  Everywhere  he  saw  swarms 
of  robbers  and  beggars.     He  contrasted  this  desolate  pros- 
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peci  with  the  spectacle  which  Holland  presented,  the  miracles 
which  haman  industiy  had  there  achieved,  a  country  res* 
cued  from  the  ocean,  vast  and  splendid  cities,  ports  crowded 
with  ships,  meadows  cultivated  to  the  highest  point,  canals 
along  which  hundreds  of  boats  were  constantly  passing,  mer- 
cantile houses  of  which  the  daily  payments  exceeded  the 
whole  rental  of  the  Highlands,  an  immense  population  whose 
habits  were  sober  and  laborious,  and  who  acquired  their 
comforts,  not  by  injuring,  but  by  benefiting  their  neighbours. 
He  did  not  sufficiently  consider  that  this  state  of  things 
sprung  from  the  wisdom  and  vigour  of  a  government,  which 
insured  to  every  man  the  fruits  of  his  exertions,  and  protected 
equally  the  pleasures  of  every  class,  from  the  pipe  of  the 
mechanic  to  the  picture-gallery  and  the  tulip-garden  of  the 
Burgo-master ;  —  that  in  Scotland,  on  the  contrary,  the  po- 
lice was  feeble,  and  the  gentry  rich  in  men  and  destitute  of 
money ;  that  robbery  was  in  consequence  common ;  that  peo-> 
pie  will  not  build  barns  to  be  burned,  or  rear  cattle  to  be 
lifted  ;  that  insecurity  produced  idleness,  and  idleness  crimes , 
that  these  crimes  again  augmented  the  insecurity  from  which 
they  liad  sprung.  He  overlooked  these  circumstances,  and 
attributed  the  evil  to  the  want  of  coercion.  He  censured 
the  weak  humanity  of  those  fathers  of  the  church  who  had 
represented  slavery  as  inconsistent  with  Christianity.  He 
cited  those  texts  with  which  the  controversies  of  our  own 
times  have  rendered  us  so  familiar.  Finally,  he  proposed  to 
convert  the  lower  classes  into  domestic  bondsmen.  His  ar- 
guments were  at  least  as  plausible  as  those  of  Major  Moody. 
But  how  signally  has  the  event  refuted  them  I  Slavery  was 
not  established  in  Scotland.  On  the  contrary,  the  changes 
which  have  taken  place  there  have  been  favourable  to  per- 
sonal liberty.  The  power  of  the  chiefs  has  been  destroyed. 
Security  has  been  given  to  the  capitalist  and  to  the  labourer. 
Could  Fletcher  now  revisit  Scotland,  he  would  find  a  coun- 
try which  might  well  bear  a  comparison  with  his  favourite 
Holland. 

The  History  of  the  Maroons  of  Surinam  appears  to  us 
strictly  analogous  to  that  of  the  Scottish  peasantry.  In  both 
cases  insecurity  produced  idleness.  In  both  security  pro- 
duces industry.  The  African  community  indeed,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  last  century  was  far  more  barbarous  than  any 
part  of  the  Scotch  nation  has  ever  been  since  the  dawn  of 
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authentic  history.  Not  one  of  the  fugitives  had  eyer  bees 
taught  to  read  and  write.  The  traces  of  civilization  which 
thej  brought  from  the  colony  were  very  slight,  and  were 
soon  effaced  by  the  habits  of  a  lawless  and  pei^ous  life.  Of 
late,  however,  their  progress  has  been  rapid.  Judging  of 
the  future  by  the  past,  we  entertain  a  strong  hope  that  they 
will  soon  form  a  flourishing  and  respectable  society.  At  aU 
events,  we  are  sure  that  their  condition  affi>rds  no  ground  for 
believing  that  the  labourer,  within  the  tropics^  acts  on  prin- 
ciples difierent  from  those  which  regulate  his  conduct  else- 
where. 

We  now  come  to  the  case  of  Hayti,  a  case  on  which  Ma* 
jor  Moody  and  his  disciples  place  the  strongest  reliance. 
The  Report  tells  us,  that  Toussaint,  Christophe  and  Boyer, 
have  all  found  it  necessary  to  compel  the  free  negroes  of 
that  island  to  employ  themselves  in  agriculture  —  that  ex« 
portation  has  diminished  —  that  the  quantity  of  coffee  now 
produced  is  much  smaller  than  that  which  was  grown  under 
the  French  government  —  that  the  cultivation  of  sugar  is 
abandoned  —  that  the  Haytians  have  not  only  ceased  to  ex- 
port that  article,  but  have  begun  to  import  it  —  that  the  men 
indulge  themselves  in  repose,  and  force  the  women  to  work 
for  them  ;  and,  finally,  that  this  dislike  of  labour  can  be  ex- 
plained only  by  the  heat  of  the  climate,  and  can  be  subdued 
only  by  coercion. 

Now  we  have  to  say,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  proofe 
which  the  Major  brings  refute  each  other.  If,  as  he  states, 
the  Haytians  are  coerced,  and  have  been  coerced  during  the 
last  thirty  years,  their  idleness  may  be  an  excellent  argument 
against  slavery,  but  can  be  no  argument  against  liberty.  If 
it  be  said  that  the  coercion  employed  in  Hayti  is  not  suffi- 
ciently severe,  we  answer  thus :  —  We  never  denied,  that  of 
two  kinds  of  coercion,  the  more  severe  is  likely  to  be  the 
more  efficient.  Men  can  be  induced  to  work  only  by  two 
[motives,  hope  and  fear;  the  former  is  the  motive  of  the  free 
labourer,  the  latter  of  the  slave.  We  hold  that,  in  the  long 
run,  hope  will  answer  best  But  we  are  perfectly  ready  to 
admit,  that  a  strong  fear  will  stimulate  industry  more  power- 
fully than  a  weak  fear.  The  case  of  Hayti,  therefore,  can 
at  most  only  prove  that  severe  slavery  answers  its  purpose 
better  than  lenient  slavery.  It  can  prove  nothing  for  slavery 
against  freedom.     But  the  Major  is  not  entitled  to  use  two 
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contradictory  argaments.  One  or  the  other  he  must  aban- 
don. If  he  chooses  to  reason  on  the  decrees  of  Tonssaint 
and  Christophe^  he  has  no  right  to  talk  of  the  decrease  of 
production.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  insists  on  the  idle- 
ness of  the  Haytians,  he  must  admit  their  Kbertj.  If  they 
are  not  fi«e,  their  idteness  can  be  no  argument  against 
freedom. 

But  we  will  do  more  than  expose  the  inconsistency  of  the 
-Major.  We  will  take  both  suppositions  successively,  and 
show  that  neither  of  them  can  afiPect  the  present  question. 

First,  then,  let  it  be  supposed  that  a  coercive  system  is  es- 
tablished in  Hayti.  Major  Moody  seems  to  think  that  this 
fact,  if  admitted,  is  sufficient  to  decide  the  controversy. 

"  The  annexed  regulations,"  says  he,  "  of  Tonssaint,  Desformeau, 
and  Christophe,  as  well  as  those  of  President  Bojer,  intended  for  peo- 
ple in  drcamatanoes  similar  to  those  of  the  liberated  Africans,  appear 
to  prove  practically  that  some  such  measures  are  neoessanr  as  those 
which  I  have  submitted  as  the  result  of  my  own  personal  observatioa 
and  experience,  in  the  control  of  human  labour  in  different  climes,  and 
under  various  circumstances."  ^ 

We  must  altogether  dissent  from  this  doctrine.  It  does 
not  appear  to  us  quite  self-evident,  that  every  law  which 
every  government  may  choose  to  make  is  necessarily  a  wise 
law.  We  have  sometimes  been  inclined  to  suspect  that,  even 
in  this  enlightened  country,  legislators  have  interfered  in 
matters  which  should  have  been  left  to  take  their  own  course. 
An  English  Parliament  formerly  thought  fit  to  limit  the 
wages  of  labour.  This  proceeding  does  not  perfectly  satisfy 
us,  that  wages  had  previously  been  higher  than  they  should 
have  been.  Elizabeth,  unquestionably  the  greatest  sover- 
eign that  ever  governed  England,  passed  those  laws  for  the 
support  of  the  poor,  which,  though  in  seeming  and  intention 
most  humane,  have  produced  more  evil  than  all  the  cruel- 
ties of  Nero  and  Maximin.  We  have  just  seen  that,  at 
the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  a  most  respectable  and 
enlightened  Scotch  gentleman  thouglit  slavery  the  only  cure 
for  the  maladies  of  his  country.  Christophe  was  not  desti- 
tute of  talents.  Toussaint  was  a  man  of  great*  genius  and 
unblemished  integrity,  a  brave  soldier,  and  in  many  respects 
a  wise  statesman.  But  both  these  men  had  been  slaves. 
Both  were  ignorant  of  history  and  political  economy.    That 

1  Second  Part  of  Mi^or  Moody's  Keport,  p.  00. 
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idleness  and  disorders  should  follow  a  general  civil  war, 
perfectly  natural.  That  rulers,  accustomed  to  a  system  of 
compulsory  labour,  should  think  such  a  system  the  only  cure 
for  those  evils,  is  equally  natural.  But  what  inference  can 
be  drawn  from  such  circumstances? 

The  negligence  with  which  Major  Moody  has  arranged 
his  Appendix,  is  most  extraordinary.  He  has,  with  strange 
inconsistency,  given  us  no  copy  of  the  decree  of  Toussaint 
in  the  original,  and  no  translation  of  the  decree  of  Chris- 
tophe.  The  decree  of  Boyer,  the  most  important  of  the 
three,  he  has  not  thought  fit  to  publish  at  all ;  though  he  re- 
peatedly mentions  it  in  terms  which  seem  to  imply  that  he 
has  seen  it.  Our  readers  are  probably  aware,  that  the  de- 
cree of  Toussaint,  or  rather  the  Major's  translation  of  it, 
was  retouched  by  some  of  the  statesmen  of  Jamaica,  docked 
of  the  first  and  last  paragraphs,  which  would  at  once  have 
betrayed  its  date,  and  sent  over  by  the  Assembly  to  England, 
as  a  new  law  of  President  Boyer.  This  forgery,  the  silliest 
and  most  impudent  that  has  been  attempted  within  our  re- 
membrance, was  at  once  exposed.  The  real  decree,  if  there 
be  such  a  decree,  is  not  yet  before  the  publia 

The  decree  of  Toussaint  was  issued  in  a  time  of  such  ex- 
treme confusion,  that  even  if  we  were  to  admit  its  expedi- 
ency, which  we  are  very  far  from  doing,  we  should  not  be 
bound  to  draw  any  general  conclusion  from  it  All  the  rea- 
sonings which  Major  Moody  founds  on  the  decree  of  Chris- 
tophe,  may  be  refuted  by  this  simple  answer  —  that  decree 
lays  at  least  as  many  restraints  on  the  capitalist  as  on  the 
labourer.  It  directs  him  to  provide  machinery  and  mills.  It 
limits  the  amount  of  his  live-stock.  It  prescribes  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  he  may  form  new  plantations  of 
coffee.  It  enjoins  the  manner  in  which  he  is  to  press  his 
canes  and  to  clean  his  cotton.  The  Major  reasons  thus : 
Christophe  compelled  the  field-negroes  to  work.  Hence  it 
follows,  that  men  who  live  in  hot  climates  will  not  cultivate 
the  soil  steadily  without  compulsion.  We  may  surely  say, 
with  equal  justice,  Christophe  prescribed  the  manner  in 
which  the  proprietor  was  to  employ  his  capital,  it  is,  there- 
fore, to  be  inferred,  that  a  capitalist  in  a  hot  climate  cannot 
judge  of  his  own  interests,  and  that  the  government  ought 
to  take  the  management  of  his  concerns  out  of  his  hands. 
If  the  Major  will  not  adopt  this  conclusion,  he  must  aban* 
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don  his  own.  All  our  readera  will  admit,  that  a  Prince 
who  conld  lay  the  capitalists  under  such  restrictions  as  those 
which  we  have  mentioned,  must  have  been  ignorant  of  po- 
litical science,  and  prone  to  interfere  in  cases  where  legisla* 
tive  interference  is  foolish  and  pernicious.  What  conclusion, 
then,  can  be  justly  drawn  from  the  restraints  imposed  by 
Buch  a  ruler  on  the  freedom  of  the  peasant? 

We  haye  thus  disposed  of  the  first  hypothesis,  namely, 
that  the  Haytians  are  coerced.  We  will  proceed  to  the  sec- 
ond. Let  it  be  supposed,  that  the  Haytians  are  not  coerced. 
In  that  case  we  say,  that  if  they  do  not  export  as  much  as 
formerly,  it  will  not  necessarily  follow  that  they  do  not 
work  as  much  as  formerly  ;  and  that,  if  they  do  not  work 
as  much  as  formerly,  it  stiU  will  not  foUow  that  their  idle- 
ness proceeds  from  physical  causes,  or  forms  any  exception 
to  the  general  principles  which  regulate  labour. 

The  first  great  cause  which  depresses  the  industry  of  the 
Haytians,  is  the  necessity  of  keeping  up  large  and  costly  es- 
tablishments. All  who,  since  the  expulsion  of  the  French, 
have  governed  that  country,  have  wisely  and  honourably 
sacrificed  every  other  consideration  to  the  preservation  of 
independence.  Large  armies  have  been  kept  up.  A  con- 
siderable part  of  the  population  has  consequently  been  sup- 
ported in  an  unproductive  employment ;  and  a  heavy  burden 
has  been  laid  on  the  industry  of  the  rest.  Major  Moody 
quotes  the  following  passage  from  the  narrative  of  a  most 
respectable  and  benevolent  American,  Mr.  Dewey :  — 

"  Throughoat  the  island  the  women  perfonn  the  principal  part  of  the 

laboar  in  the  field  and  in  the  house I  was  often  moved 

with  pity  for  their  lot,  though  I  rejoiced  that  the  burden  was  now  vol- 
ontaiy,  and  admired  the  spirit  of  women  who  could  so  readily  perfonn 
the  work  of  the  men,  that  the  men  may  be  employed  in  the  defence  and 
preservation  of  their  liberties." 

The  Major  pounces  on  the  fact  stated  by  Mr.  Dewey ;  but, 
with  the  amiable  condescension  of  a  superior  nature,  gently 
corrects  his  inferences. 

"  That  Mr.  Dewey,  and  pious  persons  like  him,  do  state  the  facts 
which  he  observed  correctly,  I  am  quite  convinced  ;  but  when  he,  and 
diose  who  reason  in  his  manner,  assign  causes  as  solely  producing  the 
effect,  it  is  then  that  error  glides  into  their  statements."  ^ 

We  are  not  so  completely  convinced  as  the  Major  seems 
^  Second  Part  of  Major  Moody's  Report,  p.  88. 
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to  be,  that  all  pious  persons  state  correctly  such  facts  as  Mr. 
Dewey  has  observed :  but  we  are  sore,  that  Mr.  Dewey  most 
be  the  most  ungrateful  of  men,  if  he  is  not  grateful  for  such 
compliments.  Indeed,  the  style  which  the  Major  always 
adopts  towards  philanthropists  reminds  us  of  Dogberry  pat-> 
ting  Verges  on  the  back :  —  "A  good  old  man,  Sir !  He  will 
be  talking.  Well  said,  i'faithy  neighbour.  An  two  men  ride 
of  a  horse,  one  must  ride  behind.  An  honest  soul,  i'faitb,  as 
ever  broke  bread.  But  Grod  is  to  be  worshipped.  All  men 
are  not  alike.**  But  we  must  go  on  with  the  ailment  of 
our  philosophical  commissioner. 

"  Any  person  who  has  travelled  among  people  in  a  backward  state 
of  knowledge  and  social  civilization,  people  who  never  experienced 
what  slavery  was,  mnst  have  observed,  as  I  have  done,  that  the  burden 
of  agricultural  labour  is  generally  imposed  pn  the  females,  by  the  arbi- 
trary power  exercised  over  them  by  the  males  ......" 

"  VVliilst  an  examination  into  the  actual  population  of  Hayti,  and 
the  real  number  of  the  males  actually  withdra^vn  from  agricultural  pur- 
suits for  those  of  military  service,  at'the  time  Mr.  Dewey  made  his  ob- 
servations, would  show,  that^  though  the  cause  assigned  by  him  might 
have  some  effect,  ihatf  in  point  of  fact,  a  more  poweiml  influence  would 
probably  be  found  in  the  action  of  causes  springing  from  a  different 
source  than  that  assigned  bv  him  as  the  true  cause;  and  whilst  these 
other  powerful  causes  are  left  in  action,  little  practical  good  is  effected 
by  the  removal  of  a  minor  influence."  ^ 

We  have  not  time  to  notice  the  innumerable  beauties  of 
this  headless  and  endless  sentence,  in  which  a  double  allow- 
ance of  thats  compensates  for  the  absence  of  a  nominative 
case  and  a  verb  :  —  those  who  study  the  works  of  the  Major 
must  take  such  grammar  as  they  gSeui  get,  and  be  thankful. 
But,  does  he  advance  any  reason,  or  the  shadow  of  any  rea- 
son, for  dissenting  from  the  opinion  formed  by  a  man  whose 
honesty  he  acknowledges,  on  a  point  on  which  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to.be  mistaken?  No  man  of  common  sense  can  live 
three  days  in  a  country  without  finding  out,  whether  it  is  by 
idleness,  or  by  military  duties,  that  the  males  are  prevented 
from  working.  But  Major  Moody  reasons  thus  —  Savages, 
from  their  propensity  to  indolence,  make  their  women  work 
for  them.  The  Haytians  make  their  women  work  for  them ; 
therefore  the  Haytians  are  indolent  savages ;  —  an  exquisite 
specimen  of  syllogistic  reasoning !  Horses  are  quadrupeds : 
bat  a  pig  is  a  quadruped ;  therefore  a  pig  is  a  bcH^se.    The 

1  Ibid.  p.  89. 
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dullest  of  the  gravediggers  in  Hamlet  would  have  been 
ashamed  of  such  an  argaL 

The  Major  surely  does  not  mean  to  deny,  that,  in  ciTilized 
and  industrious  nations,  circumstances  similar  to  those  which 
exist  in  Hayti,  have  compelled  the  women  to  engage  in  agri* 
cultural  labour.  History  abounds  with  such  instances. 
When,  fourteen  years  ago,  the  Prussians  rose  against  the 
French,  almost  the  whole  harvest  of  Silesia  and  Upper 
Saxony  was  gathered  in  by  females.  The  conscriptions  of 
Buonaparte  frequently  produced  the  same  effect.  The  Ma- 
jor says,  indeed,  or  rather  we,  endowing  his  purposes  with 
Syntax,  say  for  him,  that  if  the  numbers  of  the  Haytian 
people  and  of  the  Haytian  army  were  ascertained,  the  causes 
assigned  by  Mr.  Dewey  would  be  found  to  have  produced 
only  part  of  the  efiect  But  what  evidence  does  he  offer  ? 
Where  are  his  facts,  and  bis  reasonings  on  these  facts  ?  Does 
he  know  what  the  population  of  Hayti  may  be  ?  Does  he 
know  how  large  its  army  may  be  ?  If  he  knows,  why  does 
he  not  tell  us  ?  If  he  does  not  know,  bow  can  he  tell  what 
might  be  the  result  of  an  examination  into  those  particulars  ? 
It  is  something  too  much  that  a  writer,  who,  when  he  tries 
to  demonstrate,  never  demonstrates  any  thing  but  his  own  ig- 
norance of  the  art  of  reasoning,  should  expect  to  be  implic- 
itly believed,  when  he  merely  dogmatizes. 

We  grant,  that  the  Haytians  do  not  rear  any  great  quan- 
tity of  sugar.  But  can  this  circumstance  be  explained  only 
by  supposing  that  they  are  averse  to  the  labour  necessary 
for  that  purpose  ?  When  capital  is  withdrawn  from  a  par- 
ticular trade,  a  political  economist  is  commonly  inclined  to 
suspect  that  the  profits  are  smaller  than  those  which  may  be 
obtained  in  other  lines  of  business.  Now,  it  is  a  notorious 
fact,  that  the  profits  which  the  cultivation  of  sugar  yields  are, 
in  all  our  West  Indian  islands,  extremely  low ;  that  the  busi- 
ness is  carried  on  only  because  a  large  quantity  of  capital  has 
already  been  fixed  in  forms  useless  for  every  other  purpose ; 
and  that,  if  this  fixed  capital  were  to  be  suddenly  destroyed, 
DO  fresh  investment  would  take  place.  A  man  who  has  pur- 
chased a  costly  apparatus  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  a 
particular  manufacture,  will  not  necessarily  change  his  busi- 
ness because  he  finds  that  his  gains  are  smaller  than  those 
which  he  might  obtam  elsewhere.  He  will  generally  prefer 
a  small  profit  to  a  dead  loss,  and  rather  take  two  per  cent 
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upon  his  first  investment  than  let  that  investment  perish  alto* 
gether,  suffer  his  machinery  to  lie  idle,  and  turn  the  remains 
of  his  fortune  to  a  pursuit  in  which  he  might  make  five  per 
cent  This,  we  believe,  is  the  only  cause  which  keeps  up 
the  cultivation  of  sugar  in  Jamaica  and  Antigua. 

In  Hayti  this  cause  has  ceased  to  operate.  Most  of  the 
fixed  capital  necessary  for  the  sugar-trade  was  destroyed  bj 
the  war  which  followed  the  liberation  of  the  negroes.  The 
machinery  which  remained  was  employed  as  formerly.  Bat 
it  was  not  replaced  as  it  fell  to  decay.  This  at  once  explains 
the  gradual  decrease  of  production.  A  similar  decrease, 
from  similar  causes,  is  taking  place  in  our  oldest  colonies. 
But  let  us  even  suppose  that  the  cultivation  of  sugar  was 
likely,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  to  flourish  in  Hayti,  it 
still  remains  to  be  considered  what  security  capital  invested 
in  that  business  would  have  enjoyed.  A  short  time  back  it 
seemed  by  no  means  improbable  that  France  would  assert 
her  rights  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  island  by  arms.  In  the 
year  1814,  the  strongest  apprehensions  were  entertained.  A 
murderous  and  devastating  war,  a  war  in  which  quarter 
would  neither  have  been  given  or  taken,  was  to  be  expected. 
The  plan  of  defence  which  the  rulers  of  Hayti  contemplated 
was  suited  to  so  terrible  a  crisis.  It  was  intended  to  turn 
the  coast  into  a  desert,  to  set  fire  to  the  buildings,  to  fall 
back  on  the  interior  fastnesses  of  the  country,  and  by  constant 
skirmishes,  by  hunger,  and  by  the  effects  of  a  climate  so 
fatal  to  Europeans,  to  wear  out  the  invading  army.  This 
design  was  avowed  by  the  Government  in  publications  which 
have  found  their  way  to  England.  It  was  justified  by  cir- 
cumstances, and  it  could  scarcely  have  &iled  of  success.  But 
it  is  evident  that  the  remotest  prospect  of  such  an  emergency 
would  alone  have  deterred  any  capitalist  from  sinking  his 
property  in  the  extensive  and  valuable  machinery  necessary 
to  a  sugar-planter. 

It  is  true  that  there  is  a  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  oo& 
fee  exported  from  Hayti.  But  the  cause  of  the  diminution 
is  obvious.  The  taxes  on  that  article  are  exorbitantly  high. 
The  territorial  impost  raised  on  the  plantation,  and  the  cus- 
toms which  must  be  paid  previous  to  exportation,  make  up 
a  duty  of  sixty  per  cent,  on  the  prime  cost  If  the  Hay- 
tians  are  to  be  free,  they  must  have  an  army.  If  they  are 
to  have  an  army,  they  must  raise  money ;  and  this  may  pos- 
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aiblj  be  the  best  way  of  raising  it.  But  it  is  evidently  im- 
possible that  a  commodity  thus  burdened  can  maintain  a 
competition  with  the  produce  of  countries  where  no  taxes 
exist. 

We  therefore  think  it  by  no  means  improbable  that  the 
Haytians  may  have  abandoned  the  cultivation  of  sugar  and 
coffee,  not  from  idleness,  but  from  prudence ;  that  they  may 
have  been  as  industriously  employed  as  their  enslaved  an- 
cestors, though  in  a  different  manner.  All  the  testimony 
which  we  have  ever  been  able  to  procure  tends  to  prove 
that  they  are  at  least  industrious  enough  to  live  comfortably, 
and  multiply  rapidly  under  the  weight  of  a  very  heavy  tax- 
ation. 

We  have  shown  that  the  decrease  in  the  exports  of  Hayti 
does  not  necessarily  prove  a  decrease  in  the  industry  of  the 
people.  But  we  also  maintain,  that,  even  if  we  were  to  ad- 
mit that  the  Haytians  work  less  steadily  than  formerly.  Ma- 
jor Moody  has  no  right  to  attribute  that  circumstance  to  the 
influence  of  climate.  His  error  in  this  and  in  many  other 
parts  of  his  work  proceeds  from  an  utter  ignorance  of  the 
habits  of  labourers  in  the  temperate  zone.  What  those  hab- 
its are,  we  have  already  stated.  If  an  English  labourer, 
who  has  hitherto  been  unable  to  obtain  the  enjoyments  to 
which  he  is  accustomed  without  working  three  hundred  days 
a  year,  should  find  himself  able  to  obtain  those  enjoyments 
by  working  a  hundred  days  a  year,  he  will  not  continue  to 
work  three  hundred  days  a  year.  He  will  make  some  addi- 
tion to  his  pleasures,  but  he  will  abate  largely  of  his  exer- 
tions. He  will  probably  work  only  on  the  alternate  days. 
The  case  of  the  Haytian  is  the  same.  As  a  slave  he  worked 
twelve  months  in  the  year,  and  received  perhaps  as  much  as 
he  would  have  been  able  to  raise  in  one  month,  if  he  had 
worked  on  his  own  account.  He  was  liberated  —  he  found 
that,  by  working  for  two  months,  he  could  procure  luxuries 
of  which  he  had  never  dreamed.  If  he  worked  unsteadily, 
he  did  only  what  an  Englishman,  in  the  same  circumstances; 
would  have  done.  In  order  to  prove  that  labour  in  Hayti 
follows  a  law  different  from  that  which  is  in  operation  among 
ourselves,  it  is  necessary  to  prove,  not  merely  that  the  Hay- 
tian works  unsteadily,  but  that  he  will  forego  comforts  to 
which  he  is  accustomed,  rather  than  work  steadily. 

This  Migor  Moody  has  not  even  asserted  of  the  Haytians, 
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or  of  any  other  class  of  tropical  labourers.  He  has,  there- 
fore, altogether  failed  to  show,  that  the  natives  of  the  torrid 
zone  cannot  be  safely  left  to  the  influence  of  those  principles 
which  have  most  effectually  promoted  civilization  in  Europe. 
If  the  law  of  labour  be  everywhere  the  same,  and  he  has 
said  nothing  which  induces  us  to  doubt  that  it  is  so,  that  un- 
steadiness of  which  he  speaks  will,  at  least  in  its  extreme 
degree,  last  only  for  a  time,  which,  compared  with  the  liib 
of  a  nation,  is  but  as  a  day  in  the  life  of  man.  The  luxu- 
ries of  one  generation  will  become  the  necessaries  of  the 
next.  As  new  desires  are  awakened,  greater  exertions  will 
be  necessary.  This  cause,  cooperating  with  that  increase  of 
population  of  which  the  Major  himself  admits  the  effect, 
will,  in  less  than  a  century,  make  the  Haytian  labourer  what 
the  English  labourer  now  is. 

The  last  case  which  we  shall  consider  is,  that  of  the  free 
negroes  who  emigrated  from  North  America  to  Hayti.  They 
were  in  number  about  six  thousand.  President  Boyer  un- 
dertook to  defray  the  whole  expense  of  their  passage,  and 
to  support  them  for  four  months  after  their  arrival  — a  dear 
proof  that  the  people  of  Hayti  are  industrious  enough  to 
place  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government  funds  more  than 
sufficient  to  defray  its  ordinary  charges.  We  give  the  sixth 
and  seventh  articles  of  Boyer*s  instruction  to  the  agent  em- 
ployed by  him  on  this  occasion,  as  Major  Moody  states  them. 
It  is  on  these  that  his  whole  argument  turns. 

"  Article  YI.  •—  To  regulate  better  the  interests  of  the  emignmCs,  it 
will  be  proper  to  let  them  know  in  detail,  what  the  eoTemment  of  the 
republic  is  disposed  to  do,  to  assure  tlieir  future  well-being  and  that  of 
their  children,  on  the  sole  condition  of  their  being  good  and  indnstrioiiB 
citizens.  You  are  authorized,  in  concert  widi  the  agents  of  the  diflfer- 
ent  societies,  and  before  civil  authority,  to  make  arrangementa  with 
heads  of  families,  or  other  emigrants  who  can  unite  twelve  people  able 
to  work,  and  also  to  stipulate  that  the  government  will  give  them  a  por- 
tion of  land  sufficient  to  employ  twelve  persons,  and  on  which  may  be 
raised  cofiee,  cotton,  maice,  peas  and  other  vegetables  and  provisions ; 
and  after  they  have  well  improved  the  said  quantity  of  land  whidi  will 
not  be  less  than  thirty-six  acres  in  extent,  or  twelve  carreaces,  govern- 
ment will  give  a  perpetual  title  to  the  said  land  to  these  twelve  people, 
their  heirs,  and  assigns. 

"  Article  VII.  —  Those  of  the  emigrants  who  prefisr  applying  them- 
selves individually  to  the  culture  of  the  earth,  either  br  rentinff  landa 
already  improved,  which  they  will  till,  or  bv  working  m  the  field  to 
share  the  produce  with  the  proprietor,  must  also  engage  themselves  by 
a  i^al  act  that,  on  arriving  m  Hayti,  they  will  make  the  above  men- 
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tioiied  arrangements ;  and  this  they  mnst  do  before  judges  of  the  peace; 
•o  that,  on  their  arrival  here,  they  will  be  obliged  to  apply  theniBelves 
to  agricultare,  and  not  be  liable  to  become  vagrants."  ^ 

On  these  passages  the  Major  reasons  thus  — 

"  In  Hayti,  even  at  present,  under  the  judicious  government  of  Pres- 
ident Boyer,  we  find  the  free  and  intelligent  American  Blacks  receiving 
land  for  nothing,  having  tlieir  expenses  paid,  and  the  produce  of  the 
land  to  be  for  their  own  advanta^,  obliged,  by  a  l^gal  act,  to  apply 
themselves  to  a  kind  of  labour  which  is  manifestly  and  clearly  intended 
to  better  their  condition. 

"  Why  should  a  free  man  be  thus  obliged  to  act  in  a  manner  which 
the  most  ignorant  person  might  discover  was  a  duty  incumbent  on  him, 
and  tliat  the  result  would  be  for  his  advantage  ?  The  legal  act  and 
its  penalties,  ai^r  such  a  grant  of  land,  would  appear  pre-eminently 
absurd  iu  England."  ^ 

"We,  for  our  own  parts,  can  conceive  nothing  more  pre- 
eminently absurd,  than  for  a  man  to  quote  and  comment  on 
what  he  has  never  read.  This  is  clearly  the  case  with  the 
Major.  The  emigrants  who  were  to  be  obliged  by  a  legal 
act  to  apply  themselves  to  labour,  were  not  those  who  were 
to  receive  land  for  nothing,  but  those  who  were  to  rent  it,  or 
to  hire  themselves  out  as  labourers  under  others.  The 
Major  has  applied  the  provisions  of  the  Seventh  Article  to 
the  class  mentioned  in  the  Sixth.  So  disgraceful  an  instance 
of  carelessness  we  never  saw  in  any  official  document. 

Whether  the  President  acted  well  or  ill,  is  not  the  ques- 
tion. The  principle  on  which  he  proceeded  cannot  be  mis- 
taken. He  was  about  to  advance  a  considerable  sum  for 
the  purpose  of  transporting  these  people  to  Hayti.  He  ap- 
pears, as  far  as  we  can  judge  from  these  instructions,  to  have 
exacted  no  security  from  the  higher  and  most  respectable 
class.  But  he  thought  it  probable,  we  suppose,  that  many 
of  those  idle  and  profligate  persons  who  abound  in  all  great 
cities,  and  who  are  peculiarly  likely  to  abound  in  a  degraded 
caste,  beggars  and  thieves,  the  refuse  of  the  North  American 
bridewells,  might  accept  his  proposals,  merely  that  they  might 
live  for  some  months  at  free  costs,  and  then  return  to  their 
old  habits.  He  therefore  naturally  required  some  assurance 
that  the  poorer  emigrants  intended  to  support  themselves  by 
their  industry  before  he  would  agree  to  advance  their  sub- 
sistence. 

1  Second  Part  of  Major  Moody's  Report,  p.  aO. 
>  Ibid,  p  82. 
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The  Major  proceeds  thus :  — 

**  Your  Lordship  may  observe,  in  the  instructions  ot*  the  President^ 
that  only  certain  modes  of  rewarding  the  labour  of  the  free  American 
Black  are  mentioned,  viz.  renting  land  already  improved,  working  in 
the  field  to  share  the  produce  with  the  labourer,  or,  by  being  proprietors 
of  land,  to  cultivate  on  their  own  account  without  either  rent  or  pnr- 
chase,  having  land  from  the  free  gift  of  the  Gn^vemment. 

**  The  ordinary  mode  of  rewarding  the  lalK>arer  by  the  payment  of 
wages,  as  in  England  or  the  East  Indies,  where  the  oonntiy  is  mlly  peo- 
pled, is  never  once  mentioned  or  alluded  to  by  President  Boyer,  who 
may  be  fairly  supposed  to  understand  the  situation  of  the  country 
which  he  governs.    ^ 

For  the  aake  of  the  Haytians,  we  hope  that  Boyer  under- 
stands the  country  which  he  governs  better  than  the  Major 
understands  the  subject  on  which  he  writes.  Who,  befoi'e, 
ever  thought  of  mentioning  the  renting  of  land  as  a  mode  of 
rewarding  the  labourer  ?  The  renting  of  land  is  a  transac- 
tion between  the  proprietor  of  the  soil  and  the  capitalist 
Can  Major  Moody  possibly  imagine,  that,  in  any  part  of  the 
world,  the  labourer,  as  a  labourer,  pays  rent,  or  receives  it  ? 
He  surely  must  know,  fhat  those  emigrants  who  rented  land, 
must  have  rented  it  in  the  capacity,  not  of  labourers,  but  of 
capitalists ;  that  they  must  have  paid  the  rent  out  of  the  prof- 
its of  their  stock,  not  out  of  the  gains  of  their  labour ;  that 
even  when  a  man  works  on  his  own  account,  the  gains  of  his 
labour,  though  not  generally  called  wages,  are  wages  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  and,  though  popularly  confounded  with 
his  profits,  follow  a  law  altogether  different.  But  Boyer, 
says  Major  Moody,  never  mentions  wages.  How  can  wages 
be  better  defined,  than  as  the  share  of  the  produce  allowed 
to  the  labourer  ?  Does  Major  Moody  conceive  that  wages 
can  be  paid  only  in  money,  or  that  money  wages  represent 
any  thing  but  that  share  of  the  produce  of  whidi  the  Presi- 
dent speaks  ?  He  goes  on,  however,  floundering  deeper  and 
deeper  in  absurdity  at  every  step. 

"  In  the  present  constitution  of  Hayti,  as  administered  by  President 
Boyer,  in  "  Titre  sur  I'Etat  Politique  des  Citoyens,"  I  find,  under  the 
47th  act,  tliat  the  rights  of  citizenship  are  suspended,  as  regards  domes- 
tics working  for  wages  {'  par  I'^t&t  de  domestique  k  gages'),  in  that 
very  republican  country,  where  a  person,  ignorant  of  the  effect  of  phys- 
ical causes,  would  naturally  conclude  that  it  would  be  most  unjust  to 
deprive  a  man  of  his  right  of  citizenship,  because  he  preferred  one 
mode  of  subsisting  himself  to  another,  which  the  Giovemment  wished 
to  encourage."  * 

1  Second  Part  of  Miyor  Moodv's  Report,  p.  82. 
•  Ibid. 
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Physical  causes  again  !  We  should  like  to  know  whether 
these  physical  causes  operate  in  France.  In  the  French 
Constitution  of  the  year  1791 ,  we  find  the  following  Article. 

^  To  be  an  active  citizen,  it  is  necessary  not  to  be  in  a 
menial  situation,  namely,  that  of  a  servant  receiving  wages." 

It  seems,  therefore,  that  this  law  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
Major  Moody,  nothing  but  the  heat  of  the  torrid  zone  will 
explain  —  this  law,  which  any  person,  ignorant  of  physical 
causes,  would  consider  as  grossly  unjust,  is  copied  from  the 
Institutions  of  a  great  and  enlightened  European  nation. 
We  can  assure  him,  that  a  little  knowledge  of  history  is  now 
and  then  very  useful  to  a  person  who  undertakes  to  specu- 
late on  politics. 

We  must  return  for  a  moment  to  the  North  American 
emigrants.  Much  mismanagement  seems  to  have  taken 
place  with  respect  to  them.  They  were  received  with  cor- 
diality, and  pampered  with  the  utmost  profusion,  by  the  lib- 
eral inhabitants  of  Port-au-Prince.  They  had  IdTt  a  country 
where  they  had  always  been  treated  as  the  lowest  of  man- 
kind ;  they  had  landed  in  a  country  where  they  were  over- 
whelmed with  caresses  and  presents.  The  heads  of  many 
were  turned  by  the  change.  Many  came  from  cities,  and, 
totally  unaccustomed  to  agricultural  labour,  found  themselves 
transported  into  the  midst  of  an  agricultural  community. 
The  Government,  with  more  generosity  than  wisdom,  suf- 
fered them  to  eat  their  rations  in  idleness.  This  is  a  short 
summary  of  the  narrative  of  Dr.  Dewey,  who  was  liimself 
on  the  spot.     He  continues  thus. 

"  Although  these  and  other  circamBtances  damped  the  ardour  of  some 
of  the  emigrants,  and  rendered  them  dissatisfied  with  their  situation, 
yet  I  have  uniformly  found  the  industrious  and  the  most  respectable, 
and  such  as  were  fitted  to  be  cultivators  of  the  soil,  contented  with 
their  condition  and  prospects,  and  convinced  that  groat  advantages 
were  put  within  their  reach.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  emigrants 
I  saw  were  satisfied  with  their  change  of  country,  and  many  were  so 
much  pleased  that  they  would  not  return  on  any  consideration,  and 
said,  that  they  never  felt  at  home  beforo,  that  they  have  never  felt  what 
it  was  to  be  in  a  country  where  their  colour  was  not  despised.  But 
these  were  such  as  went  out  expecting  to  meet  difficulties,  and  not  to  live 
in  the  dty ;  and  they  are  so  numerous,  and  pursuing  their  course  with 
BO  much  enterprise,  that  I  feel  there  is  no  more  reason  for  surprise  at 
the  industry  and  contentment  which  they  exhibit,  than  at  the  dissatis- 
fiictioii  which  has  brought  back  200,  and  will  perhaps  bring  back  a  few 
more."  i 

1  Second  Part  of  Miy  or  Moody's  Beport,  p.  85. 
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All  this  statement  the  Major  quotes  as  triamphantlj  as  if 
it  were  favourable  to  his  hypothesis,  or  as  if  it  were  not  of 
itself  sufficient  to  refute  every  syllable  that  he  has  written. 
Those  who  came  from  towns  shrunk  from  agricultural  labour. 
Is  this  a  circumstance  peceliar  to  any  climate  ?  Let  Major 
Moody  try  the  same  experiment  in  this  country  With  the 
footmen  and  shopmen  of  London,  and  see  what  saccess  he 
will  have.  But  those  who  were  accustomed  to  tillage,  ap- 
plied themselves  to  it  with  vigour;  and  this  though  they 
came  from  a  cold  country,  and  must  therefore  be  suppos^ 
to  have  been  peculiarly  sensible  of  the  influence  of  tropical 
heat  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that*  their  desire  to  better  their 
condition  surmounted  that  love  of  repose  which,  according 
to  the  new  philosophy  of  labour,  can,  in  warm,  fertile,  and 
thinly  peopled  countries,  be  surmounted  only  by  the  fear  <^ 
punishment. 

We  have  now  gone  through  the  principal  topics  of  which 
the  Major  has  treated.  We  have  done  him  more  than  jus- 
tice. We  have  arranged  his  chaotic  mass  of  facts  and  theo- 
ries ;  we  have  frequently  translated  his  language  into  Eng- 
lish ;  we  have  refrained  from  quoting  the  exquisitely  ridicu- 
lous similitudes  and  allusions  with  which  he  has  set  off  his 
reasonings ;  we  have  repeatedly  taken  on  ourselves  the  bur- 
den of  the  proof  in  cases  where,  by  all  the  rules  of  logic, 
we  might  have  imposed  it  on  him.  Against  us,  he  cannot 
resort  to  his  ordinary  modes  of  defence.  He  cannot  charge 
us  with  ignorance  of  local  circumstances,  for  almost  all  the 
facts  on  which  we  have  argued  are  taken  from  his  own  re* 
port.  He  cannot  sneer  at  us  as  pious,  benevolent  people, 
misled  by  a  blind  hatred  of  slavery,  eager  in  the  pursuit  of 
a  laudable  end,  but  ignorant  of  the  means  by  which  alone  it 
can  be  obtained.  We  have  treated  the  question  as  a  ques- 
tion purely  scientific  We  have  reasoned  as  if  we  had  been 
reasoning,  not  about  men  and  women,  but  about  spmning^ 
jeanies  and  power-looms. 

Point  by  point  we  have  refuted  his  whole  theory.  We 
have  shown  that  the  phenomena  which  he  attributes  to  the 
atmosphere  of  the  torrid  zone,  are  found  in  the  most  temper- 
ate climates ;  and  that,  if  coercion  be  desirable  in  the  case 
of  the  West  Indian  labourer,  the  stocks,  the  branding  iron, 
and  the  forty  stripes  save  one,  ought  to  be,  without  delay 
introduced  into  England. 
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There  are  still  some  parts  of  tlte  subject  on  which,  if  thii 
article  were  not  already  too  long,  we  shoald  wish  to  dwell. 
Coercion,  according  to  Major  Moody,  is  necessary  only  in 
those  tropical  countries  in  which  the  population  does  not 
press  on  the  means  of  subsistence.  He  holds,  that  the  mul- 
tiplication of  the  species  will  at  length  render,  it  superfluous. 
It  would  be  easy  to  show  that  this  remedy  is  incompatible 
with  the  evil ;  that  the  deadly  labour,  or,  as  he  would  call  it, 
the  steady  labour,  which  the  West  Indian  sugar-planter  ex- 
acts, destroys  life  with  frightful  rapidity ;  that  the  only  colo- 
nies in  which  the  slaves  keep  up  their  numbers  are  those  in 
which  the  cultivation  of  sugar  has  altogether  ceased,  or  has 
greatly  diminished ;  and  that,  in  those  settlements  in  which 
it  is  extensively  and  profitably  carried  on,  the  population  d^ 
ere<U€8  at  a  rate  which  portends  its  speedy  extinction.  To 
say,  therefore,  that  the  negroes  of  the  sugar  colonies  must 
continue  slaves  till  their  numbers  shall  have  greatly  increased, 
is  to  say,  in  decent  and  humane  phraseology,  that  they  must 
continue  slaves  till  the  whole  race  is  exterminated. 

At  some  future  time  we  may  resume  this  subject.  We 
may  then  attempt  to  explain  a  principle,  which,  though  es- 
tablished by  long  experience,  still  appears  to  many  people 
paradoxical,  namely,  that  a  rise  in  the  price  of  sugar,  while 
it  renders  the  slave  more  valuable,  tends  at  the  same  time  to 
abridge  his  life.  We  may  then  also  endeavour  to  show  how 
completely  such  a  system  is  at  variance  with  the  principles 
on  which  alone  colonization  can  be  defended.  When  a  great 
country  scatters,  in  some  vast  and  fertile  wilderness,  the 
seeds  of  a  civilized  population,  fosters  and  protects  the  infant 
community  through  the  period  of  helplessness,  and  rears  it 
into  a  mighty  nation,  the  measure  is  not  only  beneficial  to 
mankind,  but  may  answer  as  a  mercantile  8(>eculation.  The 
sums  which  were  advanced  for  the  support  and  defence  of  a 
few  emigrants,  struggling  with  difficulties  and  surrounded  by 
dangers,  are  repaid  by  an  extensive  and  lucrative  commerce 
with  flourishing  and  populous  regions,  which,  but  for  those 
emigrants,  would  still  have  been  inhabited  only  by  savages 
and  beasts  of  prey.  Thus,  in  spite  of  all  the  errors  which 
our  ancestors  committed,  both  during  their  connexion  with 
the  Noith  American  provinces,  and  at  the  time  of  separation, 
we  are  inclined  to  think  that  England  has,  on  the  whole,  ob- 
tained great  benefits  from  them.  From  our  dominions  in 
New  South  Wales,  if  judiciously  governed,  great  advantages 
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may  also  be  derived.  But  what  adyantage  can  we  derive 
from  colonies  in  which  the  population,  under  a  cruel  and 
grinding  system  of  oppression,  is  rapidly  wasting  away? 
The  planter,  we  must  suppose,  knows  his  own  interest  If 
he  chooses  to  wear  his  slave  to  death  by  exacting  from  him 
an  exorbitant  quantity  of  work,  we  must  suppose  that  he 
gains  more  by  the  work  than  he  loses  by  the  death. 

But  his  capital  is  not  the  only  capital  which  has  been  sunk 
in  those  countries.  Who  is  to  repay  the  English  nation  for 
the  treasure  which  has  been  expended  in  governing  and  de- 
fending them?  If  we  had  made  Jamaica  what  we  have 
made  Slassachusetts,  if  we  had  raised  up  in  Guiana  a  popu- 
lation like  that  of  New  York,  we  should  indeed  have  been 
repaid.  But  of  such  a  result  under  the  present  system  there 
is  no  hope.  It  is  not  improbable  that  some  who  are  now 
alive  may  see  the  last  negro  disappear  from  our  Transatlan- 
tic possessions.  After  having  squandered  a  sum,  which,  if 
judiciously  employed,  might  have  called  into  existence  a 
great,  rich,  and  enlightened  people,  which  might  have  spread 
our  arts,  our  laws,  and  our  language  from  the  banks  of  the 
Maragnon  to  the  Mexican  sea,  we  shall  again  leave  our  ter-> 
ritories  deserts  as  we  found  them,  without  one  memorial  to 
prove  that  a  civilized  man  ever  set  foot  on  their  shores. 

But  we  must  absolutely  conclude*  This  subject  is  far  too 
extensive  to  be  fully  discussed  at  present ;  and  we  have  an- 
other duty  to  perform.  With  the  Major  we  began,  and  with 
the  Major  wb  mean  to  end.  That  he  is  a  very  respectable 
officer,  and  a  very  respectable  man,  we  have  no  reason  to 
doubt  But  we  do,  with  all  seriousness  and  good-will  assure 
him,  that  he  has  no  vocation  to  be  a  philosopher.  If  he  has 
set  his  heart  on  constructing  theorj^s,  we  are  sorry  for  him ; 
for  we  cannot  flatter  him  with  the  faintest  hope  of  succesi}. 
A  few  undigested  facts,  and  a  few  long  words  that  mean 
nothing,  are  but  a  slender  stock  for  so  extensive  a  business. 
For  a  time  he  may  play  the  politician  among  philosophers, 
and  the  philosopher  among  politicians.  He  may  bewilder 
speculative  men  with  the  cant  of  office,  and  practical  men 
with  the  cant  of  metaphysics.  But  at  last  he  must  find  his 
level.  He  is  very  fit  to  be  a  collector  of  facts,  a  purveyor 
of  details  to  those  who  know  how  to  reason  on  them;  but 
he  is  no  more  qualified  to  speculate  on  political  science,  than 
a  bricklayer  is  to  rival  Palladio,  or  a  nurseryman  to  con- 
fute Linnseus. 
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(JSkStAtir^  Review,)  June,  1827. 

We  ought  to  apologize  to  our  readers  for  prefixing  to  thia  . 
article  the  name  of  such  a  publication.  The  two  numbers 
which  lie  on  our  table  contain  nothing  which  could  be  en- 
dured, even  at  a  dinner  of  the  Pitt  Club,  unless,  as  the  news- 
papers express  it,  the  hilarity  had  been  continued  to  a  very 
late  hour.  We  have  met,  we  confess,  with  nobody  who  has 
ever  seen  them;  and,  should  our  account  excite  any  curi- 
osity respecting  them,  we  fear  that  an  application  to  the 
booksellers  will  already  be  too  late.  Some  tidings  of  them 
may  perhaps  be  obtained  from  the  trunk-makers.  In  order 
to  console  our  readers,  however,  under  this  disappointment, 
we  will  venture  to  assure  them,  that  the  only  subject  on 
which  the  reasonings  of  these  Antijacobin  Reviewers  throw 
any  light,  is  one  in  which  we  take  very  little  interest  —  the 
state  of  their  own  understandings ;  and  that  the  only  feeling 
which  their  pathetic  appeals  have  excited  in  us,  Ls  that  of 
deep  regret  for  our  four  shillings,  which  are  gone  and  will 
return  no  more. 

It  is  not  a  very  cleanly,  or  a  very  agreeable  task,  to  rake 
up  from  the  kennels  of  oblivion  the  remains  of  drowned  abor- 
tions, which  have  never  opened  their  eyes  on  the  day,  or 
even  been  heard  to  whimper,  but  have  been  at  once  trans- 
ferred from  the  filth  in  which  they  were  littered,  to  the  filth 
with  which  they  are  to  rot.  But  unhappily  we  have  no 
choice.  Bad  as  this  work  is,  it  is  quite  as  good  as  any 
which  has  appeared  against  the  present  administration.  We 
have  looked  everywhere,  without  being  able  to  find  any  an- 
tagonist who  can  possibly  be  as  much  ashamed  of  defeat  as 
we  shall  be  of  victory. 

*  The  New  Antijacobin  Review,  —  Not,  I,  and  II,  Svo.    London,  1827. 
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The  manner  in  which  the  influence  of  the  press  has,  at 
this  crisis,  been  exercised,  is,  indeed,  very  remarkable.  All 
the  talent  has  been  on  one  side.  With  an  unanimity  which, 
as  Lord  Londonderry  wisely  supposes,  can  be  ascribed  only 
to  a  dexterous  use  of  the  secret-service  money,  the  able  and 
respectable  journals  of  the  metropolis  have  all  supported  the 
new  government.  It  has  been  attacked,  on  the  other  hand, 
by  writers  who  make  every  cause  which  they  espouse  despi* 
cable  or  odious, — by  one  paper  which  owes  all  its  notoriety 
to  its  reports  of  the  slang  uttered  by  drunken  lads  who  are 
brought  to  Bow  Street  for  breaking  windows — by  another, 
which  barely  contrives  to  subsist  on  intelligence  from  butlers, 
and  advertisements  from  perfumers.  With  these  are  joined 
all  the  scribblers  who  rest  their  claim  to  orthodoxy  and  loy- 
alty on  the  perfection  to  which  they  have  carried  the  arts  of 
ribaldry  and  slander.  What  part  these  gentlemen  would 
take  in  the  present  contest,  seemed  at  first  doubtfuL  We 
feared,  for  a  moment,  that  their  servility  might  overpower 
their  malignity,  and  that  they  would  be  even  more  inclined 
to  flatter  the  powerful  than  to  calumniate  the  innocent.  It 
turns  out  that  we  were  mistaken  ;  and  we  are  most  thankful 
for  it.  They  have  been  kind  enough  to  spare  us  the  dis- 
credit of  their  alliance.  We  know  not  how  we  should  have 
borne  to  be  of  the  same  party  with  them.  It  is  bad  enough, 
God  knows,  to  be  of  the  same  species. 

The  writers  of  the  book  before  us,  who  are  also,  we  be- 
lieve, the  great  majority  of  its  readers,  can  scarcely  be  said 
to  belong  to  this  class.  They  rather  resemble  those  snakes 
with  which  Indian  jugglers  perform  so  many  curious  tricks : 
The  bags  of  venom  are  left,  but  the  teeth  are  extracted. 
That  they  might  omit  nothing  tending  to  make  them  ridicu- 
lous, they  have  adopted  a  title  on  which  no  judicious  writer 
would  have  ventured ;  and  challenged  comparison  with  one 
of  the  most  ingenious  and  amusing  volumes  in  our  language. 
Whether  they  have  assumed  this  name  on  the  principle 
which  influenced  Mr.  Shandy  in  christening  his  children,  or 
from  a  whim  similar  to  that  which  induced  the  proprietors  of 
the  most  frightful  Hottentot  that  ever  lived,  to  give  her  the 
name  of  Venus,  we  shall  not  pretend  to  decide;  but  we 
would  seriously  advise  them  to  consider,  whether  it  is  for 
their  interest,  that  people  should  be  reminded  of  the  cele- 
brated imitations  of  Darwin  and  Koizebue,  while  they  are 
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reading  such  parodies  on  the  Bible  as  the  following :  —  '^  In 
those  days,  a  strange  person  shall  appear  in  the  land,  and  he 
shall  cry  to  the  people,  Behold,  I  am  possessed  by  the  De- 
mon of  Ultra-Liberalism ;  J  have  received  the  gifb  of  inco- 
herence; I  am  a.  political  philosopher,  and  a  professor  of 
paradoxes/' 

We  would  also,  with  great  respect,  ask  the  gentleman  who 
has  lampooned  Mr.  Canning  in  such  Drydenian  couplets  as 
this  — 

"  When  he  said  if  they  would  but  let  him  in, 
He  would  never  try  to  turn  them  out  again,**  — 

whether  his  performance  gains  much  by  being  compared 
with  New  Morality  ?  and,  indeed,  whether  such  satire  as  this 
18  likely  to  make  anybody  laugh  but  himself,  or  to  make 
anybody  wince  but  his  publisher  ? 

But  we  must  take  leave  of  the  New  Antijacobin  Beview  ; 
and  we  do  so,  hoping  that  we  have  secured  the  gratitude  of 
its  conductors.  We  once  heard  a  schoolboy  relate,  with  evi- 
dent satisfaction  and  pride,  that  he  had  been  horsewhipped 
by  a  Duke :  we  trust  that  our  present  condescension  will  be 
as  highly  appreciated. 

But  it  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  scarecrow  of  a 
ridiculous  publication,  that  we  address  our  readers  at  the 
present  important  crisis.  We  are  convinced,  that  the  cause 
of  the  present  Ministers  is  the  caus6  of  liberty,  the  cause  of 
toleration,  the  cause  of  political  science,  —  the  cause  of  the 
people,  who  are  entitled  to  expect  from  their  wisdom  and  liber- 
ality many  judicious  reforms,  —  the  cause  of  the  aristocracy, 
who,  unless  those  reforms  be  adopted,  must  inevitably  be  the 
victims  of  a  violent  and  desolating  revolution.  We  are  con- 
vinced, that  the  government  of  the  country  was  never  in- 
trosted  to  men  who  more  thoroughly  understood  its  interest, 
or  were  more  sincerely  disposed  to  promote  it  —  to  men 
who^  in  forming  their  arrangements,  thought  so  much  of 
what  they  could  dOy  and  so  little  of  what  they  could  geU  On 
the  other  side,  we  see  a  party  which,  for  ignorance,  intem- 
perance, and  inconsistency,  has  no  parallel  in  our  annals,  -^ 
which,  as  an  Opposition,  we  really  think,  is  a  scandal  to  the 
nation,  and,  as  a  Ministry,  would  speedily  be  its  ruin.  Un- 
der these  circumstances,  we  think  it  our  duty  to  give  our 
best  support  to  those  with  whose  power  are  inseparably 
wond  up  all  the  dearest  interests  of  the  community, — the 
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freedom  of  worship,  of  discussion,  and  of  trade,  —car  honour 
abroad,  and  our  tranquillity  at  home. 

In  undertaking  the  defence  of  the  Ministers,  we  feel  our- 
selves embarrassed  by  one  difficulty:  we  are  unable  to 
comprehend  distinctly  of  what  they  are  accused.  A  state- 
ment of  facts  may  be  contradicted  ;  but  the  gentlemen  of  the 
Opposition  do  not  deal  in  statements.  Reasonings  may  be 
refuted ;  but  the  gentlemen  of  the  Opposition  do  not  reason. 
There  is  something  impassive  and  elastic  about  their  dul- 
ness,  on  which  all  the  weapons  of  controversy  are  thrown 
away.  It  makes  no  resistance,  and  receives  no  impression. 
To  argue  with  it,  is  like  stabbing  the  water,  or  cudgelling  a 
woolpack.  Buonaparte  is  said  to  have  remarked,  that  the 
English  soldiers  at  Waterloo  did  not  know  when  they  were 
beaten.  The  Duke  of  Wellington,  equally  fortunate  in  politics 
and  in  war,  has  the  rare  felicity  of  being  supported  a  second 
time  by  a  force  of  this  description, — men  whose  desperate 
hardihood  in  argument  sets  all  assailants  at  defiance,  —  who 
fight  on,  though  borne  down  on  every  side  by  overwhelming 
proofs,  rush  enthusiastically  into  the  mouth  of  an  absurdity, 
or  stake  themselves  with  cool  intrepidity  on  the  horn  of  a 
dilemma.  We  doubt  whether  this  unconquerable  pertinac- 
ity be  quite  as  honourable  in  debate  as  in  battle  ;  but  ^e  are 
sure,  that  it  is  a  very  difficult  task  for  persons  trained' in  the 
old  school  of  logical  tactics  to  contend  with  antagonists  who 
possess  such  a  quality. 

The  species  of  argument  in  which  the  members  of  the  Op- 
position appear  chiefly  to  excel,  is  that  of  which  the  Mar^ 
quis,  in  the  Oritique  de  VEcoU  de$  Femmes^  showed  himself 
so  great  a  master :  —  ^  Tarte  k  la  crdme  —  morbleu,  tarte  k 
la  cr§me ! "  ^  He  bien,  que  veux  tu  dire,  tarte  k  la  crtoie  ?  " 
•*  Parbleu,  tarte  k  la  crtoe,  chevalier  1 "  "  Mais  encore  ?  *• 
**  Tarte  k  la  crdme ! "  "  Dl-nous  un  pen  tes  raisons."  **  Tarte 
k  la  cr^me ! "  ^  Mais  il  faut  expliquer  ta  pens^  ce  me 
semble."  <' Tarte  k  la  cr^me,  Madame."  ^Que  trouves'^' 
vouz  Ik  k  redire?''  ^Moi,  rien;  —  tarte  k  la  crtoe!** 
With  equal  taste  and  judgment,  the  writers  and  speakers  of 
the  Opposition  repeat  their  favourite  phrases,  —  ^  deserted 
principles,"  ^* unnatural  coalition,"  "base  love  of  office,'* 
They  have  not,  we  must  allow,  been  unfortunate  in  their 
choice  of  a  topic  The  English  are  but  too  much  accustomed 
to  consider  every  public  virtue  as  comprised  in  consistency ; 
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and  the  name  of  coalition  has  to  many  ears  a  startling  and 
ominous  sound.  Of  all  the  charges  brought  against  the 
Ministry,  this  alone,  as  far  as  we  can  discover,  has  any 
meaning ;  and  even  to  this  we  can  allow  no  force. 

To  condemn  coalitions  in*  the  abstract,  is  manifestly  ab- 
surd :     Since  in  a  popular  government,  no  good  can  be  done 
without  concert,  and  no  concert  can   be  obtained  without 
compromise.      Those   who   will  not  stoop   to  compliances 
which   the  condition  of  human   nature  renders  necessary, 
are  fitter  to  be  hermits  than  to  be  statesmen.     Their  virtue, 
like  gold  which  is  too  refined  to  be  coined,  must  be  alloyed 
before  it  can  be  of  any  use  in  the  commerce  of  society.     But 
most  peculiarly  inconsistent  and  unreasonable  is  the  conduct 
of  those  who,  while  they  profess  strong  Party-feelings,  yet 
entertain  a  superstitious  aversion  to  Coalitions.     Every  argu- 
ment which  can  be  urged  against  coalitions,  as  such,  is  also 
an  argument  against  party  connexions.     Every  argument  by 
which  party  connexions  can  be  defended,  is  a  defence  of 
coahtions.     What  coalitions  are  to  partie:^,  parties  are  to  in- 
dividuals.    The  members  of  a  party,  in-order  to  promote 
some  great  common  object,  consent  to  wave  all  subordinate 
considerations :  —  That  they  may  co-operate  with  more  ef- 
fect where  they  agree,  they  contrive,  by  reciprocal  conces- 
sions, to  preserve  the  semblance  of  unanimity,  even  where 
tiiey  differ.     Men  are  not  thought  unprincipled  for  acting 
thus ;  because  it  is  evident  that  without  such  mutual  sacri- 
fices of  individual  opinions,  no  government  can  be  f<H*med, 
nor  any  important  measures  carried,  in  a  world  of  which  the 
inhabitants  resemble  each  other  so  little,  and  depend  on  each 
other  so  much,  —  in  which  there  are  as  many  varieties  of 
mind  as  of  countenance,  yet  in  which  great  effects  can  be 
produced  only  by  combined  exertions.     We  must  extend  the 
same  indulgence  to  a  coalition  between  parties.     If  they 
agree  on  every  important  practical  question,  if  they  differ 
only  about  objects  which  are  either  insignificant  or  unattain- 
able, no  party  man  can,  on  his  own  principles,  blame  them 
for  uniting.     These  doctrines,  like  all  other  doctrines,  may 
be  pushed  to  extremes  by  the  injudicious,  or  employed  by 
the  designing  as  a  pretext  for  profiigacy.     But  that  they  are 
not  in  themselves  unreasonable  or  pernicious,  the  whole  his- 
tory of  our  country  proves. 

The  Revolution  itself  was  the  fruit  of  a  coalition  between 
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parties,  which  had  attacked  each  other  with  a  fury  unknown 
in  later  times.  In  the  preceding  generation  their  hostilitj 
had  covered  England  with  blood  and  mourning.  They  had 
subsequently  exchanged  the  sword  for  the  axe :  But  their 
enmity  was  not  the  less  deadly  because  it  was  disguised  by 
the  forms  of  justice.  By  popular  clamour,  by  infamous  tes- 
timony, by  perverted  law,  they  had  shed  innocent  and  noble 
blood  like  water.  Yet  all  their  animosities  were  forgotten  in 
the  sense  of  their  common  danger.  Whigs  and  Tories 
signed  the  same  associations.  Bishops  and  field-preachers 
thundered  out  the  same  exhortations.  The  doctors  of  Ox- 
ford and  the  goldsmiths  of  London  sent  in  their  plate  with 
equal  zeal.  The  administration  which,  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne,  defended  Holland,  rescued  Germany,  con- 
quered Flanders,  dismembered  the  monarchy  of  Spain,  shook 
the  throne  of  France,  vindicated  the  independence  of  Europe, 
and  established  the  empire  of  the  sea,  was  formed  by  a  junc- 
tion between  men  who  had  many  political  contests  and  many 
personal  injuries  to  forget.  Somers  had  been  a  member  of 
the  ministry  which  had  sent  Marlborough  to  the  Tower. 
Marlborough  had  assisted  in  harassing  Somers  by  a  vexa- 
tious impeachment.  But  would  these  great  men  have  acted 
wisely  or  honourably  if,  on  such  grounds,  they  had  refused 
to  serve  their  country  in  concert  ?  The  Cabinet  which  con- 
ducted the  seven  years'  war  with  such  distinguished  abili^ 
and  success,  was  composed  of  members  who  had  a  short 
time  before  been  leaders  of  opposite  parties.  The  Union 
between  Fox  and  North  is,  we  own,  condemned  by  that  ar- 
gument which  it  will  never  be  possible  to  answer  in  a  man- 
ner satisfactory  to  the  great  body  of  mankind,  —  the  argu- 
ment from  the  event.  But  we  should  feel  some  surprise  at 
the  dislike  which  some  zealous  Pittites  affect  to  entertain  for 
coalitions,  did  we  not  know  that  a  Pittite  means,  in  the 
phraseology  of  the  present  day,  a  person  who  differs  from  Mr. 
Pitt  on  every  subject  of  importance.  There  are,  indeed,  two 
Pitts,  «>  the  real  and  the  imaginary,  — the  Pitt  of  history,  a 
Parliamentary  reformer,  an  enemy  of  the  Test  and  Corpora- 
tion Acts,  an  advocate  of  Catholic  Emancipation  and  of  free 
trade,  — and  the  canonized  Pitt  of  the  l^end, — as  unlike  to 
his  namesake  as  Virgil  the  magician  to  Virgil  the  poet,  or 
St.  James  the  slayer  of  Moors  to  St  James  the  fisherman. 
What  may  have  been  the  opinions  of  that  unreal  being  whose 
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birthdaj  is  celebrated  by  libations  to  Protestant  Ascendeocj, 
on  the  subject  of  coalitions,  we  leave  it  to  his  veracious  ha- 
giographers,  Lord  Eldoo  and  Lord  Westmoreland,  to  deter- 
mine. The  sentiments  of  the  real  Mr.  Pitt  may  be  easilv 
ascertained  from  his  condact.  At  the  time  of  the  revolution- 
ary war  he  admitted  to  participation  in  his  power  those  who 
had  formerly  been  his  most  determined  enemies.  In  1804 
he  connected  himself  with  Mr.  Fox,  and,  on  his  return  to 
office,  attempted  to  procure  a  high  situation  in  the  govern* 
ment  for  his  new  ally.  One  more  instance  we  will  mention, 
which  has  little  weight  with  us,  but  which  ought  to  have 
much  weight  with  our  opponents.  They  talk  of  Mr.  Pitt ;  — 
but  the  real  object  of  their  adoration  is  unquestionably  the 
late  Mr.  Percival,  a  gentleman  whose  acknowledged  private 
virtues  were  but  a  poor  compensation  to  his  country  for  the 
narrowness  and  feebleness  of  his  policy.  In  1809  that  min- 
ister offered  to  serve,  not  only  with  Lord  Grenville  and  Earl 
Grey,  but  even  under  them.  No  approximation  of  feeling 
between  the  members  of  the  government  and  their  op- 
ponents had  then  taken  place:  there  had  not  even  been 
the  slightest  remission  of  hostilities.  On  90  question  of  for- 
eign or  domestic  policy  were  the  two  parties  agreed.  Yet 
under  such  circumstances  was  this  proposition  made.  It 
was,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  rejected  by  the  Whigs 
and  derided  by  the  country.  But  the  recollection  of  it  ought 
certainly  to  prevent  those  who  concurred  in  it,  and  their  de- 
voted followers,  from  talking  of  the  baseness  and  selfishness 
of  coalitions. 

These  general  reasonings,  it  may  be  said,  are  superfluous. 
It  is  not  to  coalitions  in  the  abstract,  but  to  the  present  coali- 
tion in  particular,  that  objection  is  made.  We  answer,  that 
an  attack  on  the  present  coalition  can  only  be  maintained 
by  succeeding  in  the  most  signal  way  in  an  attack  on  coali- 
tions in  the  abstract.  For  never  has  the  world  seen,  and 
never  is  it  likely  to  see,  a  junction  between  parties  agree- 
ing on  so  many  points,  and  differing  on  so  few.  The  Whigs 
and  the  supporters  of  Mr.  Canning  were  united  in  principle. 
They  were  separated  only  by  names,  by  badges,  and  by 
recollections.  Opposition,  on  such  grounds  as  these,  would 
have  been  disgraceful  to  English  statesmen.  It  would  have 
been  as  unreasonable  and  as  profligate  as  the  disputes  of  the 
blue  and  green  facticms  in  the  Hippodrome  of  Ck>nstantino- 
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pie.  One  man  admires  Mr.  Pitt,  and  another  Mr.  Fox. 
Are  they  therefore  never  to  act  together  ?  Mr.  Pitt  and 
Mr.  Fox  were  themselves  willing  to  coalesce  while  thej 
were  alive ;  and  it  would  therefore  be  strange,  if,  after  they 
have  been  lying  for  twenty  years  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
their  names  should  keep  parties  asunder.  One  man  approves 
of  the  revolutionary  war.  Another  thinks  it  unjust  and 
impolitic  Bat  the  war  is  over.  It  is  now  merely  a  matter 
of  historical  controversy.  And  the  statesman  who  should  re- 
quire his  colleagues  to  adopt  his  confession  of  faith  respect- 
ing it,  would  act  as  madly  as  Don  Quixote  when  he  went  to 
blows  with  Cardenio  about  the  chastity  of  Queen  Madasima. 
On  these  points,  and  on  many  such  points  as  these,  our  new 
Ministers,  no  doubt,  hold  different  opinions.  They  may  also, 
for  aught  we  know,  hold  different  opinions  about  the  title  of 
Perkin  Warbeck,  and  the  genuineness  of  the  Euuop  BiMiXoai, 
But  we  shall  hardly,  on  such  grounds  as  these,  pronounce 
their  union  a  sacrifice  of  principle  to  place. 

It  is,  in  short,  of  very  little  importance  whether  the  parties 
which  have  lately  united  entertain  the  same  sentiments  re- 
specting things  which  have  been  done  and  cannot  be  undone. 
It  is  of  as  little  importance  whether  they  have  adopted  the 
same  speculative  notions  on  questions  which  could  not  at 
present  be  brought  forward  with  the  slightest  chance  of  suc- 
cess, and  which,  in  all  probability,  they  will  never  be  re- 
quired to  discuss.  The  real  questions  are  these :  Do  they 
differ  as  to  the  policy  which  present  circumstances  require  ? 
Or  is  any  great  cause,  which  they  may  have  heretofore  es- 
poused, placed  in  a  more  unfavourable  situation  by  their 
junction  ? 

That  this  is  the  case,  no  person  has.  even  attempted  to 
prave.  Bold  assertions  have  indeed  been  made  by  a  class 
of  writers,  who  seem  to  think  that  their  readers  are  as  com- 
pletely destitute  of  memory  as  they  themselves  are  of  shame. 
For  the  last  two  years  they  have  been  abusing  Mr.  Canning 
for  adopting  the  principles  of  the  Whigs;  and  they  now 
claim  that,  in  joining  Mr.  Canning,  the  Whigs  have  aban- 
doned all  their  principles !  ^^  The  Whigs,'*  said  one  of  their 
Writers,  but  a  few  months  ago,  *^are  exercising  more  real 
power  by  means  of  the  present  Ministers  than  if  they  were 
themselves  in  office."  *^  The  Ministers,"  said  another,  ^  are 
no  longer  Tories.     What  they  call  conciliation  is  mere  Wkig- 
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gism.*'  A  third  observed  that  the  jest  of  Mr.  Canning  about 
Dennis  and  his  thunder  had  lost  all  its  point,  and  that  it  was 
a  lamentable  truth,  that  all  the  late  measures  of  the  govern- 
ment seemed  to  have  been  dictated  by  the  Whigs.  Yet  these 
very  authors  have  now  the  effrontery  to  assert  that  the 
Whigs  could  not  possibly  support  Mr.  Canning  without  re- 
nouncing every  opinion  which  they  had  formerly  professed. 
We  confidently  affirm,  on  the  other  hand,  that  no  princi- 
ple whatever  has  been  sacrificed.  With  respect  to  our  for- 
eign relations  and  our  commercial  policy,  the  two  parties 
have  for  years  been  perfectly  agreed.  On  the  Catholto 
question  the  views  of  the  Whigs  are  the  same  with  those  of 
a  great  majority  of  their  new  colleagues.  It  is  true  that,  in 
an  illustrious  assembly,  which  was  formerly  suspected  of 
great  dulness  and  great  decorum,  and  which  has  of  late  ef- 
fectually redeemed  itself  from  one  half  of  the  reproach,  the 
conduct  of  the  Whigs  towards  the  Catholics  has  been  repre- 
sented in  a  very  unfavourable  light.  The  arguments  em- 
ployed against  them  belong,  we  suppose,  to  a  kind  of  logic 
which  the  privileged  orders  alone  are  qualified  to  use,  and 
which,  with  their  other  constitutional  distinctions,  we  ear- 
nestly pray  that  they  may  long  keep  to  themselves.  An  in- 
genious member  of  this  assembly  is  said  to  have  observed, 
that  the  Protestant  alarmists  were  bound  to  oppose  the  new 
Ministers  as  friends  to  the  Catholic  cause,  and  that  the  Cath- 
olics ought  to  oppose  them  as  traitors  to  the  same  cause. 
He  reminded  the  former  of  the  infinite  danger  of  trusting 
power  to  a  Cabinet  composed  principally  of  persons  favoura- 
ble to  emancipation :  and,  at  the  same  time,  pointed  the  in- 
dignation of  the  latter  against  the  perfidy  of  the  pretended 
friends  who  had  not  stipulated  that  emancipation  should 
be  made  a  ministerial  measure !  We  cannot  sufiiciently  ad- 
mire the  exquisite  dexterity  of  an  assailant  who,  in  the  same 
breath,  blames  the  same  people  for  doing,  and  for  not  doing 
the  same  thing.  To  ordinary  plebeian  understandings  we 
should  think  it  undeniable  that  the  Catholic  question  must  be 
now  —  either  in  the  same  situation  in  which  it  was  before  the 
late  change ;  or  it  must  have  lost ;  or  it  must  have  gained. 
If  it  have  gained,  the  Whigs  are  justified ;  if  it  have  lost, 
the  enemies  of  the  claims  ought  zealously  to  support  the  new 
government ;  if  it  be  exactly  where  it  was  before,  no  person 
who  acted  with  Lord  Liverpool  can,  on  this  ground,  consist- 
ently oppose  Mr.  Canning. 
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In  this  view,  indeed,  the  cause  of  the  Whigs  is  the  eaiue 
of  the  ministers  who  have  seceded  from  the  CabineL  Both 
parties  have  put  in  the  same  plea ;  and  both  must  be  acquit* 
ted  or  condemned  together.  If  it  be  allowed  that  the  eleva- 
tion of  Mr.  Canning  was  not  an  event  favourable  to  tho 
Catholic  cause,  the  Whigs  will  certainly  stand  convicted  of 
inconsistency.  But  at  the  same  time,  the  only  argument  by 
which  the  ex-Ministers  have  attempted  to  vindicate  their 
secession,  must  fall  to  the  ground ;  and  it  will  be  difficalt  to 
consider  that  proceeding  in  any  other  light  than  as  a  fiustious 
expedient  to  which  they  have  resorted,  in  order  to  embarrass 
a  colleague  whom  they  envied.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
effect  of  the  late  change  were  such,  that  it  became  the  duty 
of  those  who  objected  to  Catholic  Emancipation,  to  decline 
all  connexion  with  the  Ministry,  it  must  surely  have  become, 
at  the  same  time,  the  duty  of  the  friends  of  Emancipation  to 
support  the  Ministry.  Those  who  take  the  one  gro|ind, 
when  their  object  is  to  vindicate  the  seceders,  and  the  other, 
when  their  object  is  to  blacken  the  Whigs,  who,  in  the  same 
speech,  do  not  scruple  to  represent  the  Catholic  cause  as  tri« 
umphant  and  as  hopeless,  may,  we  fear,  draw  down  some 
ridicule  on  themselves,  but  will  hardly  convince  the  country. 
But  why  did  not  the  Whigs  stipulate  that  some  proposition 
for  the  relief  of  the  Catholics  should  be  immediately  brought 
forward,  and  supported  by  the  whole  influence  of  the  Admin- 
istration ?  We  answer,  simply  because  they  could  not  ob- 
tain such  conditions,  and  because,  by  insisting  upon  them, 
they  would  have  irreparably  injured  those  whom  they  meant 
to  serve,  and  have  thrown  the  government  into  the  Imnda  of 
men  who  would  have  employed  all  its  power  and  patronage 
to  support  a  system  which,  we  do  not  scruple  to  say,  is  the 
shame  of  England,  and  the  curse  of  Ireland.  By  the  course 
which  they  have  taken,  they  have  insured  to  the  sister  king- 
dom every  alleviation  which  its  calamities  can  receive  from 
[the  lenient  administration  of  an  oppressive  system.  Under 
their  government,  it  will  at  least  be  no  man's  interest  to  es- 
pouse the  side  of  bigotry.  Truth  will  have  a  fair  chance 
against  prejudice.  And  whenever  the  dislike  with  which 
the  majority  of  the  English  people  regard  the  Catholic  claims 
shall  have  been  overcome  by  discussion,  no  other  obstacle 
will  remain  to  be  surmounted. 

The  friends  of  the  Catholics  have,  indeed,  too  long  kept 
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out  of  sight  the  real  difficulty  which  impedes  the  progress 
of  all  measures  for  their  relief.  There  has  been  a  nervous 
reluctance  —  perhaps  a  natural  unwillingness,  to  approach 
this  subject.  Yet  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  it 
should  at  last  be  fully  understood.  The  difficulty,  we  be> 
lieve,  is  neither  with  the  King  nor  with  the  Cabinet, — 
neither  with  the  Commons  nor  with  the  Lords.  It  is  with 
the  People  of  England ;  and  not  with  the  corrupt,  not  with 
the  stf  vile,  not  with  the  rude  and  uneducated,  not  with  the 
dissolute  and  turbulent,  but  with  the  great  body  of  the  mid- 
dling orders; — of  those  who  live  in  comfort,  and  have  re- 
ceived some  instruction.  Of  the  higher  classes,  the  decided 
miQcvity  is,  beyond  all  dispute,  with  the  Catholics.  The 
lower  classes  care  nothing  at  all  about  the  question.  It  is 
among  those  whose  influence  is  generally  exerted  for  the 
most  salutary  purposes,  —  among  those  from  whom  liberal 
statesmen  have,  in  general,  received  the  strongest  support,  — > 
among  those  who  feel  the  deepest  detestation  of  oppression 
and  corruption,  that  erroneous  opinions  on  this  subject  are 
most  frequent.  A  faction  with  which  they  have  no  other 
feeling  in  common,  has,  on  this  question,  repeatedly  made 
them  its  tools,  and  has  diverted  their  attention  more  than 
once  from  its  own  folly  and  profligacy,  by  raising  the  cry  of 
No  P<^ry.  They  have  espoused  ^eir  opinions,  not  from 
want  of  honesty,  not  from  want  of  sense,  but  simply  from 
want  of  information  and  reflection.  They  think  as  the  most 
enlightened  men  in  England  thought  seventy  or  eighty  years 
ago.  Pulteney  and  Pelham  would  no  more  have  given  po^ 
litical  power  to  Papists  than  to  ourang-outangs.  A  proposi- 
tion for  mitigating  the  severity  of  the  penal  laws  would,  in 
their  time,  have  been  received  with  suspicion.  The  full  dis- 
cussion' which  the  subject  has  since  undergone,  has  produced 
a  great  change.  Among  intelligent  men  in  that  rank  of 
life  from  which  our  ministers  and  the  members  of  our  legis« 
lature  are  selected,  the  feeling  in  favour  of  concession  is 
strong  and  generaL  But,  unfortunately,  sufficient  attention 
has  not  been  paid  to  a  lower,  but  most  influential  and  re- 
spectable class.  The  friends  of  the  Catholic  claims,  content 
with  numbering  in  their  ranks  all  the  most  distinguished 
statesmen  of  two  generations,  proud  of  lists  of  minorities  and 
majorities  adorned  by  every  name  which  commands  the  re- 
spect of  the  country,  have  not  sufficiently  exerted  themselves 
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to  combat  popular  prejudices.  Pamphlets  against  Emanci- 
pation are  circulated,  and  no  answers  appear.  Sermons  are 
preached  against  it,  and  no  pains  are  taken  to  ol^iterate  the 
impression.  The  rector  carries  a  petition  round  to  every 
shop-keeper  and  every  farmer  in  his  parish,  talks  of  Smith- 
field  and  the  inquisition,  Bishop  Bonner  and  Judge  Jeffries. 
No  person  takes  the  trouble  to  canvass  on  the  other  side. 
At  an  election,  the  candidate  who  is  fiivourable  to  the  Catho- 
lic claims,  is  almost  always  content  to  stand  on  the  defensive. 
He  shrinks  from  the  odium  of  a  bold  avowaL  While  his 
antagonist  asserts  and  reviles,  he  palliates,  evades,  and  dis- 
tinguishes. He  is  unwilling  to  give  a  pledge :  he  has  not 
made  up  his  mind :  he  hopes  that  adequate  securities  for  the 
Church  may  be  obtained ;  he  will  wait  to  see  how  the  Cath- 
olic States  of  South  America  behave  themselves  I  And 
thus,  as  fast  as  he  can,  he  gets  away  from  the  obnoxious  sub- 
ject, to  retrenchment,  reform,  or  negro  slavery.  If  such  a 
man  succeeds,  his  vote  does  not  benefit  the  Catholics  half  so 
much  as  his  shuffling  injures  them.  How  can  the  people 
understand  the  question,  when  those  whose  business  it  is  to 
enlighten  them,  will  not  state  it  to  them  plainly?  Is  it 
strange  that  they  should  dislike  a  cause  of  which  almost  all 
its  advocates  seem  to  be  ashamed  ?  If,  at  the  late  electioa, 
all  our  public  men  who  are  favourable  to  Emancipation  had 
dared  to  speak  out,  had  introduced  the  subject  of  their  own 
accord,  and  discussed  it  day  a^r  day,  they  might  have  lost 
a  few  votes ;  they  might  have  been  compelled  to  face  a  few 
dead  cats;  but  they  would  have  put  down  the  prt^udioe 
effectually.  Five  or  six  friends  of  the  claims  might  have 
been  unseated,  but  the  claims  would  have  been  carried. 

The  popular  aversion  to  them  is  an  honest  aversion ;  ac- 
cording to  the  measure  of  knowledge  which  the  people  poe- 
sefts,  it  is  a  just  aversion.  It  has  been  reasoned  down  wher- 
ever the  experiment  has  been  fearlessly  tried.  It  miy  be 
reasoned  down  everywhere.  The  war  should  be  carried  on 
in  every  quarter.  No  misrepresentation  should  be  suffered 
to  pass  unrefuted.  When  a  silly  letter  from  Philo-Melano* 
thon,  or  An ti- Doyle,  about  the  Coronation  Oath,  or  divided 
allegiance,  makes  its  appearance  in  the  corner  of  a  provincial 
newspaper,  it  will  not  do  merely  to  say,  "  What  stuff!  ** 
We  must  remember  that  such  statements  constantly  reiter* 
ated,  and  seldom  answered,  will   assuredly  be   beUeved 
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Plain,  spirited,  moderate  treatises  on  the  subject,  should  find 
their  way  into  every  cottage ;  —  not  such  rancorous  nonsense 
as  that  for  which  the  Catholics  formerly  contracted  with 
the  fiei*ce$t  and  basest  libeller  of  the  age,  the  apostate  politi- 
cian, the  fraudulent  debtor,  the  ungrateful  friend,  whom  Eng- 
land has  twice  spewed  out  to  America ;  whom  America, 
though  far  from  squeamish,  has  twice  vomited  back  to  Eng- 
land. They  will  not,  they  may  be  assured,  serve  their  cause 
by  pouring  forth  unmeasured  abuse  on  men  whose  memory 
is  justly  dear  to  the  hearts  of  a  great  people ;  —  men  mighty 
even  in  their  weaknesses,  and  wise  even  in  their  fanati- 
cism ;  —  the  goodly  fellowship  of  our  reformers,  —  the  noble 
army  of  our  martyrs.  Their  scandal  about  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, and  their  wood-cuts  of  the  devil  whispering  in  the  ear 
of  John  Fox,  will  produce  nothing  but  disgust.  They  must 
conduct  the  controversy  with  good  sense  and  good  temper, 
and  there  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt  of  the  issue.  But  of 
this  they  may  be  fully  assured,  that,  while  the  general  feel- 
ing of  the  Nation  remains  unchanged,  a  Ministry  which 
should  stake  its  existence  on  the  success  of  their  claims, 
would  ruin  itself,  without  benefiting  them. 

The  conduct  of  the  Catholics,  on  the  present  occasion,  de- 
serves the  highest  praise.  They  have  shown  that  experience 
has  at  last  taught  them  to  know  their  enemies  from  their 
friends.  Indeed  there  are  few  scenes  in  this  tmgicomic 
world  of  ours  more  amusing  than  that  which  the  leaders  of 
the  Opposition  are  now  performing.  The  very  men  who 
have  so  long  obstructed  Emancipation,  —  who  have  stirred 
up  the  public  feeling  in  England  against  Emancipation,  — 
who,  in  fine,  have  just  resigned  their  offices,  because  a  sup- 
porter of  Emancipation  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  gov- 
ernment, *—  are  now  weeping  over  the  disap  pointed  hopes  of 
the  poor  Papists,  and  execrating  the  perfidious  Whig:;  who 
have  taken  office  without  stipulating  for  their  relief!  The 
Catholics  are,  in  the  mean  time,  in  the  highest  spirits,  con- 
gratulating themselves  on  the  success  of  their  old  friends, 
and  laughing  at  the  condoling  visages  of  their  new  champions. 

Something  not  very  dissimilar  is  taking  place  with  respect 
to  Parliamentary  Reform.  The  reformers  are  delighted 
with  the  new  Ministry.  Their  opponents  are  trying  to  con- 
vince them  that  they  ought  to  be  dissatisfied  with  it.  The 
Whigs,  we  suppose,  ought  to  have  insisted  that  Reform 
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should  be  made  a  Ministerial  measure.  We  will  not  al 
present  inquire  whether  they  have,  as  a  body,  ever  declared 
any  decided  opinion  on  the  subject.  A  much  shorter  answer 
will  suffice.  Be  Reform  good  or  bad,  it  is  at  present  ev>> 
dently  unattainable.  No  man  can,  by  coming  into  office,  or 
by  going  out  of  office,  either  effect  it  or  prevent  it.  As  we 
are  arguing  with  people  who  are  more  iniluenoed  by  one 
name  than  by  ten  reasons,  we  will  remind  them  of  the  ood- 
duct  pursued  by  Mr.  Pitt  with  regard  to  this  question.  At 
the  very  time  when  he  publicly  pledged  himself  to  use  hia 
whole  power  ^^as  a  man  and  as  a  minister,  honestly  and 
boldly "  to  carry  a  proposition  of  Parliamentary  Reform,  he 
was  sitting  in  the  same  Cabinet  with  persons  decidedly  hos- 
tile to  every  measure  of  the  kind.  At  the  present  juncture, 
we  own  that  we  should  think  it  as  absurd  in  any  man  to  de- 
cline office  for  the  sake  of  this  object,  as  it  would  have  been 
in  Sir  Thomas  More  to  refuse  the  Great  Seal,  because  he 
could  not  introduce  all  the  institutions  of  Utopia  into  Eng- 
land. The  world  would  be  in  a  wretched  state  indeed,  if  no 
person  were  to  accept  of  power,  under  a  form  of  government 
which  he  thinks  susceptible  of  improvement.  The  effect  of 
such  scrupulosity  would  be,  that  the  best  and  wisest  men 
would  always  be  out  of  place ;  that  all  authority  would  be 
committed  to  those  who  might  be  too  stupid  or  too  selfish  to 
see  abuses  in  any  system  by  which  they  could  profit,  and 
who,  by  their  follies  and  vices,  would  aggravate  all  the  evils 
springing  from  defective  institutions. 

But  were  we  to  admit  the  truth  of  every  charge  which 
personal  enemies  or  professional  slanderers  have  brought 
s^inst  the  present  ministers  of  the  Crown,  were  we  to  ad- 
mit that  they  had  abandoned  their  principles,  that  they  had 
betrayed  the  Catholics  and  the  Reformers,  it  would  still  re- 
main to  be  considered,  whether  we  might  not  change  for  the 
worse.  We  trust  in  God  that  there  is  no  danger.  We  think 
that  this  country  never  will,  never  can,  be  subjected  to  the 
rule  of  a  party  so  weak,  so  violent,  so  ostentatiously  selfish, 
as  that  which  is  now  in  Opposition.  Has  the  Cabinet 
been  formed  by  a  coalition  ?  How,  let  us  ask,  has  the  Op- 
position been  formed  ?  Is  it  not  composed  of  men  who  have, 
all  their  lives,  been  thwarting  and  abusing  each  other,  Jaco- 
bins, Whigs,  Tories,  friends  of  Catholic  Emancipation,  ene- 
mies of  Catholic  Emancipation,  —  men  united  only  by  their 
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oommon  love  of  high  rents,  by  their  common  envy  of  supe- 
rior abilities,  by  their  common  wish  to  depress  the  people 
and  to  dictate  to  the  throne  ?  Did  Lord  Lansdowne  at  any 
time  differ  so  widely  from  Mr.  Canning  as  Lord  Redesdale 
from  Lord  Lauderdale  —  sometime  needle-maker,  and  can- 
didate for  the  shrievalty  of  London?.  Are  the  Ministers 
charged  with  deserting  their  opinions  ?  and  can  we  find  no 
instances  of  miraculous  conversion  on  the  left  of  the  wool- 
sack ?  What  was  the  influence  which  transformed  the 
Friend  of  ike  People  into  an  aristocrat,  ^  resolved  to  stand 
or  fall  with  his  order  ?  "  Whence  was  the  sudden  illumina- 
tioD,  which  at  once  disclosed  to  all  the  discarded  Ministers 
the  imperfections  of  the  Corn  Bill?  Let  us  suppose  that 
the  Whigs  had,  as  a  party,  brought  forward  some  great  meas- 
ure beibre  the  late  changes,  that  they  had  carried  it  through 
the  Commons,  that  they  had  sent  it  up,  with  the  fairest  pros- 
pect of  success,  to  the  Lords,  and  that  they  had  then,  in 
order  to  gratify  Mr.  Canning,  consented,  in  the  face  of  all 
their  previous  declarations,  to  defeat  it^  what  a  tempest  of 
execration  and  derision  would  have  burst  upon  them  1  Yet 
the  conduct  of  the  ex-Ministers,  according  to  the  best  lights 
we  can  obtain  upon  it,  was  even  more  culpable  than  this. 
Not  content  with  doing  a  bad  thing,  they  did  it  in  the  worst 
way.  The  bill  which  had  been  prepared  by  the  leader  for 
whom  they  professed  boundless  veneration,  which  had  been 
brought  in  under  their  own  sanction,  which,  as  they  positive- 
ly declared,  had  received  their  fullest  consideration,  which 
one  of  themselves  had  undertaken  to  conduct  through  the 
House  of  Lords,  that  very  bill  they  contrived  to  defeat:  — 
and,  in  the  act  of  iefeating  it,  they  attempted  to  lay  upon 
the  colleagues  wham  they  had  deserted,  the  burden  of  pub- 
lic resentment  which  they  alone  had  incurred.  We  would 
speak  with  indulgence  of  men  who  had  done  their  country 
noble  service  before  — and  of  many  of  whom,  individually,  it 
must  be  impossible  to  think  otherwise  than  with  respect. 
But  the  scene  lately  passed  in  that  great  assembly  has  af- 
flicted and  disgusted  the  country  at  large ;  and  it  is  not  the 
least  of  its  evil  consequences,  that  it  has  lessened  in  the  pub- 
lic estimation,  not  only  a  body  which  ought  always  to  be 
looked  up  to  with  respect,  but  many  individuals  of  whose 
motives  we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  judge  unflsivourably, 
and  from  whose  high  qualities  we  trust  the  country  may  yet 
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receive  both  benefit  and  honour.  Mr.  Peel  fortunately  did 
not  expose  himself  quite  as  effectually  as  his  associates ; 
though  we  regret  that  the  tone  he  adopted  was  so  undecided 
and  equivocal.  It  was  not  for  him  to  pronounce  any  judg' 
raent  on  the  wisdom  of  their  conduct.  He  was  iiilly  oon« 
vinced  of  the  purity  oi  their  motives.  And  finally  it  was  the 
eighteenth  of  June !  —  a  day  on  which,  it  seems,  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  is  privileged  to  commit  all  sorts  of  mischief 
with  impunity  to  the  end  of  his  life.  The  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton,' however,  though  the  part  which  he  took  was  unibrtu- 
nately  prominent,  seems  to  have  been  comparatively  inno- 
oenU  He  might  not,  while  in  office,  have  paid  much  atten- 
tion to  the  measure  in  its  original  fbrm.  He  might  not  have 
utiderstood  the  real  nature  of  his  own  unlucky  amendment. 
But  what  were  the  motives  of  Earl  Bathurst  ?  Or  where 
were  they  when  he  undertook  the  care  of  the  bill  in  its 
former  shape  ?  Nothing  had  been  changed  since,  excepting 
his  own  situation.  And  it  would  be  the  very  nuidness  of 
charity  to  believe,  that,  if  he  had  still  been  a  colleague  of 
Lord  Liverpool,  or  had  been  able  to  oome  to  terms  with  Mr. 
Canning,  he  would  have  pursued  such  a  line  of  conduct. 
Culpably  as  all  his  coadjutors  have  acted  in  this  transaction, 
hb  share  of  it  is  the  most  indefensible. 

And  it  is  for  these  men,  —  for  men  who,  before  they  have 
been  two  months  out  of  office,  have  retracted  the  declai*atioos 
which  they  made  on  a  most  important  subject  just  before 
they  quitted  office,  —  that  we  are  to  discard  the  present  min- 
isters, as  inconsistent  and  unprincipled !  And  these  men  are 
the  idols  of  those  who  entertain  so  virtuous  a  ioutfaing  for 
unnatural  coalitions,  and  base  compromises.  These  men 
think  themselves  entitled  to  boast  of  the  purity  of  their  pub- 
lic virtues,  and  to  repel,  with  indignant  amazement,  any 
imputation  of  interested  or  factious  motives. 

We  dwell  long  on  this  event ;  because  it  is  one  which  ena* 
bles  the  country  to  estimate  correctly  the  practical  principles 
of  those  who,  if  the  present  ministers  should  fall,  will  as- 
suredly take  their  places.  To  call  their  conduct  merely  fac- 
tious, is  to  deal  with  it  far  too  mildly.  It  has  been  factions 
at  the  expense  of  consistency,  and  of  aU  concern  fat  the 
wishes  and  interests  of  the  people.  Was  there  no  other 
mode  of  embarrassing  the  government?  Could  no  other  op- 
portunity be  found  or  made  for  a  division  ?     Was  there  no 
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other  pledge  which  could  be  violated,  if  not  with  less  awkward- 
ness to  themselves,  at  least  with  less  injury  to  the  state  ?  Was 
it  necessary  that  they  should  make  a  handle  of  a  question  on 
which  the  passions  of  the  people  were  roused  to  the  highest 
point,  and  on  which  its' daily  bread  might  depend,  that  they 
should  condemn  the  country  to  another  year  of  agitation, 
and  expose  it  to  dangers,  which,  only  a  few  months  before, 
they  had  themselves  thought  it  necessary  to  avert,  by  advis- 
ing an  extraordinary  exercise  of  the  prerogative?  There  is 
one  explanation,  and  only  one.  They  were  out,  and  they 
longed  to  be  in.  Decency,  consistency,  the  prosperity  and 
peace  of  the  country,  were  as  dust  in  the  balance.  They 
knew  this  question  had  divided  men  who  were  genera 
ally  united,  and  united  others  who  were  usually  opposed ; 
and  though  they  themselves  had  already  taken  their  part 
with  their  colleagues  in  office  and  the  more  intelligent  part 
of  their  habitual  opponents,  they  did  not  scruple,  for  the  sake 
of  embarrassing  those  they  had  deserted,  to  purchase  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  numerous  following,  by  opposing  a  measure 
which  they  had  themselves  concocted,  and  pledged  them- 
selves to  support  From  the  expedients  to  which  they  have 
rescMTted  in  Opposition,  we  may  judge  of  what  we  have  to 
expect  if  they  should  ever  return  to  office. 

They  will  return  too,  it  must  be  remembered,  not,  as  be- 
fore, the  colleagues  of  men  by  whose  superior  talents  they 
were  overawed,  and  to  whose  beneficial  measures  they  were 
often  coiapelled  to  3rield  a  reluctant  consent.  The  late 
change  has  separated  the  greater  part  of  them  from  all 
sQch  associates  forever :  it  has  divided  the  light  from  the 
darkness :  it  has  set  all  the  wisdom,  all  the  liberality,  all  the 
public  spirit  on  one  side ;  the  imbecility,  the  bigotry,  and  the 
rashness  on  the  other.  If  they  rule  again,  they  will  rule 
alone. 

They  will  return  to  situations  which  they  will  owe  neither 
to  their  talents  nor  to  their  virtues,  neither  to  the  choice  of 
their  King  nor  to  the  love  of  their  country ;  but  solely  to  the 
support  of  an  Oligarchical  Faction,  richly  endowed  with 
every  quality  which  ensures  to  its  possessors  the  hatred  of  a 
nation, — a  faction  arbitrary,  bigoted,  and  insolent,  —  a  fac- 
tion which  makes  parade  of  its  contempt  for  the  dearest  in- 
terests of  mankind,  which  loves  to  make  the  people  feel  of 
bow  little  weight,  in  its  deliberations,  is  the  consideration  of 
thoir  happiness. 
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On  this  partj,  and  on  this  alone,  must  such  ministers^ 
turning  from  such  a  secession,  rely  to  uphold  them  against 
the  public  opinion,  against  the  wishes  of  a  King  who  has 
wisely  and  nobly  performed  his  duty  to  the  state,  against  the 
most  beloved  and  respected  portion  of  the  aristocracy,  against 
a  formidable  union  of  all  the  great  statesmen  and  orators  of 
the  age.  It  was  believed  by  those  of  whose  wisdom  Liord 
£ldon  and  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  think  with  reverence, 
that,  in  the  bond  between  a  sorcerer  and  his  familiar  demon, 
there  was  a  stipulation  that  the  gifts  bestowed  by  the  Powers 
of  Evil  should  never  be  employed  but  for  purposes  of  eviL 
Omnipotent  for  mischief,  these  obligors  of  the  fiend  were 
powerless  for  good.  Such  will  be  the  compact  between  the 
£x-Ministers,  if  ever  they  should  return  to  power,  and  the 
only  party  which  can  then  support  them.  That  they  may 
be  masters,  they  must  be  slaves.  They  will  be  able  to  stand 
only  by  abject  submission  and  by  boundless  profusion  —  by 
giving  up  the  People  to  be  oppressed,  first  for  the  profit  of 
the  Great,  and  then  for  their  amusement,  —  by  oom-laws, 
and  game-laws,  and  pensions  for  Lord  Robert,  and  places  for 
Lord  John. 

They  will  return  pledged  to  oppose  every  reform,  to  main- 
tain a  constant  struggle  against  the  spirit  of  the  age,  to  de- 
fend abuses  to  which  the  nation  is  every  day  becoming  more 
quick-sighted.  Even  Mr.  Peel,  if,  unluckily,  he  should  at 
last  identify  himself  with  their  faction,  must  restrain  his  pro- 
pensity to  innovation.  Mutterings  have  already  been  heard 
in  high  places  against  his  tendencies  to  liberality ;  and  all 
his  schemes  for  the  reformation  of  our  code  or  our  courts 
must  be  abandoned. 

Then  will  come  all  those  desperate  and  crudl  expedients 
of  which  none  but  bad  governments  stand  in  need.  The 
press  is  troublesome.  There  must  be  fresh  laws  against  the 
press.  Secret  societies  are  formed.  The  Habeas  Corpus 
act  must  be  suspended.  The  people  are  distressed  and  tu- 
multuous. They  must  be  kept  down  by  force.  The  army 
must  be  inci'eased ;  and  the  taxes  must  be  increased.  Then 
the  distress  and  tumult  are  increased :  and  then  the  army 
must  be  increased  again  !  The  country  will  be  governed  as 
a  child  is  governed  by  an  ill-tempered  nurse,  —  first  beaten 
till  it  cries,  and  then  beaten  because  it  cries  I 

Our  firm  conviction  is,  that  if  the  seceders  return  to  offioe, 
they  will  act  thus ;  and  that  they  will  not  have  the  power, 
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even  if  thej  should  have  the  inclination,  to  act  otherwise. 
And  what  must  the  end  of  these  things  be  ?  We  answer, 
without  hesitation,  that,  if  this  course  be  persisted  in,  if  these 
counsels  and  these  counsellors  are  maintained,  the  end  must 
be,  a  revolution,  a  bloody  and  unsparing  revolution  —  a  rev- 
olution which  will  make  the  ears  of  those  who  hear  of  it 
tingle  in  the  remotest  countries,  and  in  the  remotest  times. 
The  middling  orders  in  England  are,  we  well  know,  attached 
to  the  institutions  of  their  country,  but  not  with  a  blindly 
partial  attachment.  They  see  the  merits  of  the  system  ;  but 
they  also  see  its  &ults ;  and  they  have  a  strong  and  growing 
desire  that  these  faults  should  be  removed.  If^  while  their 
wish  for  improvement  is  becoming  stronger  and  stronger,  the 
government  is  to  become  worse  and  worse,  the  consequences 
are  obvious.  Even  now,  it  is  impossible  to  disguise,  that 
there  is  arising  in  the  bosom  of  that  class  a  Republican  sect, 
as  audacious,  as  paradoxical,  as  little  inclined  to  respect  an* 
tiquity,  as  enthusiastically  attached  to  its  ends,  as  unscrupu- 
lous in  the  choice  of  its  means,  as  the  French  Jacobins  them- 
selves, —  but  far  superior  to  the  French  Jacobins  in  acutn- 
ness  and  information  —  in  caution,  in  patience,  and  in  resolu- 
tion. They  are  men  whose  minds  have  been  put  into  train- 
ing for  violent  exertion.  All  that  is  merely  ornamental  — 
all  that  gives  the  roundness,  the  smoothness,  and  the  bloom, 
has  been  exsuded.  Nothing  is  lefl  but  nerve,  and  muscle, 
and  bone.  Their  love  of  lil)erty  is  no  boyish  fancy.  It  is 
not  nourished  by  rhetoric,  and  it  does  not  evaporate  in  rhet 
oric.  They  care  nothing  for  Leonidas,  and  Epaminondas, 
and  Brutus,  and  Gocles.  They  profess  to  derive  their  opin- 
ions from  demonstration  alone  ;  and  are  never  so  little  satis- 
fied with  them  as  when  they  see  them  exhibited  in  a  roman- 
tic form.  Metaphysical  and  political  science  engage  their 
whole  attention.  Philosophical  pride  has  done  for  them 
what  spiritual  pride  did  for  the  Puritans  in  a  former  age ; 
it  has  generated  in  them  an  aversion  for  the  fine  arts,  for 
elegant  literature,  and  for  the  sentiments  of  chivalry.  It  has 
made  them  arrogant,  intolerant,  and  impatient  of  all  superi- 
ority. These  qualities  will,  in  spite  of  their  real  claims  to 
respect,  render  them  unpopular,  as  long  as  the  people  are 
satisfied  with  their  rulers.  But  under  an  ignorant  and  ty- 
ranqical  ministry,  obstinately  opposed  to  the  most  moderate 
and  judicious  innovations,  their  principles  would  spread  as 
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rapidly  as  those  of  the  Puritans  formerly  spread,  in  spite  of 
their  offensive  peculiarities.  The  public,  disgusted  with  the 
blind  adherence  of  its  rulers  to  ancient  abuses,  would  be 
reconciled  to  the  most  startling  novelties.  A  strong  demo- 
cratic party  would  be  formed  in  the  educated  class.  In  the 
lowest^  and  the  most  numerous  order  of  the  population,  those 
who  have  any  opinions  at  all  are  democrats  already.  In  our 
manufacturing  towns,  the  feeling  is  even  now  formidably 
strong ;  and  it  is  not  strange  that  it  should  be  so :  For  it  is  on 
persons  in  this  station  that  the  abuses  of  our  system  press  most 
heavily ;  while  its  advantages,  on  the  other  hand,  are  com- 
paratively little  felt  by  them.  An  abundant  supply  of  the 
necessaries  of  life  is,  with  them,  almost  the  only  considera- 
tion. The  difference  between  an  arbitrary  and  a  limited 
monarchy  vanishes,  when  compared  with  the  difference  be- 
tween one  meal  a^ay  and  thrce  meals  a-day.  It  is  poor 
consolation  to  a  man  who  has  had  no  breakfast,  and  expects 
no  supper,  that  the  King  does  not  possess  a  dispensing 
power,  and  that  troops  cannot  be  raised  in  time  of  peace, 
without  the  consent  of  Parliament.  With  this  class,  our 
government,  free  as  it  is,  is  even  now  as  unpopular  as  if  it 
were  despotic,  —  nay,  much  more  so.  In  despotic  states, 
the  multitude  is  unaccustomed  to  general  speculations  on 
politics.  Even  when  men  suffer  most  severely,  they  look  no 
further  than  the  proximate  cause.  They  demand  the  aboli- 
tion of  a  particular  duty,  or  tear  an  obnoxious  individual  to 
pieces.  But  they  never  think  of  attacking  the  whole  system. 
If  Constantinople  were  in  the  state  in  which  Manchester  and 
Leeds  have  lately  been,  there  would  be  a  cry  against  the 
Grand  Vizier  or  the  bakers.  The  head  of  the  Vizier  would 
be  thrown  to  the  mob,  over  the  wall  of  the  Seraglio  —  a  score 
of  bakers  would  be  smothered  in  their  own  ovens ;  and  every 
thing  would  go  on  as  before.  Not  a  single  rioter  would 
think  of  curtailing  the  prerogatives  of  the  Sultan,  or  of  de- 
manding a  representative  divan.  But  people  familiar  with 
political  inquiries  carry  their  scrutiny  further;  and,  justly  or 
unjustly,  attribute  the  grievances  under  which  they  labour, 
to  defects  in  the  original  constitution  of  the  government. 
Thus  it  is  with  a  large  portion  of  our  spinners,  our  grinders, 
and  our  weavers.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say^  that  in  a  season 
of  distress,  they  are  ripe  for  any  revolution.  This,  indeed, 
is  acknowledged  by  all  the  Tory  writers  of  our  time.     But 
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all  this,  they  tell  us,  oomes  of  education  —  it  is  all  the  fault 
of  the  Liberals.  We  will  not  take  up  the  time  of  our  read- 
ers with  answering  such  observations.  We  will  onlj  remind 
our  gentrj  and  clergy,  that  the  question  at  present  is  not 
about  the  caiue  of  the  evil,  but  about  its  cme;  and  that,  un- 
less due  precaution  be  used,  let  the  fault  be  whose  it  may, 
the  punishment  will  inevitably  be  their  own. 

The  history  of  our  country,  since  the  peace  of  1815,  is 
almost  entirely  made  up  of  the  struggles  of  the  lower  orders 
f^inst  the  government,  and  of  the  efforts  of  the  government 
to  keep  them  down.  In  1816,  immense  assemblies  were  con- 
vened, secret  societies  were  formed,  emd  gross  outrages  were 
committed.  In  1817,  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  twice 
suspended.  In  1819,  the  disturbances  broke  out  afresh. 
Meeting  were  held,  so  formidable,  from  their  numbers  and 
their  spirit,  that  the  Ministry,  and  the  Parliament,  approved 
of  the  conduct  of  magistrates  who  had  dispersed  one  of 
them  by  the  sword.  Fresh  laws  were  passed  against  sedi- 
tious writings  and  practices.  Yet  the  following  year  com- 
menced with  a  desperate  and  extended  conspiracy  for  the 
assassination  of  the  cabinet,  and  the  subversion  of  the  gov- 
ernment. A  few  months  after  this  event,  the  Queen  landed. 
On  that  occasion,  the  majority  of  the  middling  orders  joined 
with  the  mob.  The  effect  of  the  union  was  irresistible. 
The  Ministers  and  the  Parliament  stood  aghast ;  the  bill  of 
pains  and  penalties  was  dropped ;  and  a  convulsion,  which 
seemed  inevitable,  was  averted.  But  the  events  of  that  year 
ought  to  impress  one  lesson  on  the  mind  of  every  public 
man,  —  that  an  aUiance  between  the  disaffected  multitude 
and  a  large  portion  of  the  middling  orders,  is  one  with  which 
no  government  can  venture  to  cope,  without  imminent  dan- 
ger to  the  constitution. 

A  government  like  that  with  which  England  would  be 
carsed,  if  the  present  Ministry  should  fall  before  the  present 
Opposition,  would  render  such  an  alliance  not  only  inevita- 
ble, but  permanent.  In  less  than  ten  years,  it  would  goad 
every  Reformer  in  the  country  into  a  Revolutionist.  It 
would  place  at  the  head  of  the  multitude,  persons  possessing 
all  the  education,  all  the  judgment,  and  all  the  habits  of  co- 
operation, in  which  the  multitude  itself  is  deficient.  That 
great  body  is  physically  the  most  powerful  in  the  state. 
Like  the  Hebrew  champion,  it  is  yet  held  in  captivity  by  its 
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blindness.  But  if  once  the  eyeless  Qiant  shall  find  a  guide 
to  put  his  hand  on  the  props  of  the  State  —  if  once  he  shall 
bow  himself  upon  the  pillars,  woe.  to  all  those  who  have 
made  him  their  laughing-stock,  or  chained  him  to  grind  at 
their  mill ! 

We  do,  therefore,  firmly  believe,  that,  even  if  no  external 
cause  were  to  precipitate  a  fatal  crisis,  this  country  ooald  not 
be  governed  for  a  single  generation  by  such  men  as  Lord 
Westmoreland  and  Lord  Eldon,  without  extreme  risk  of 
revolution.  But  there  are  other  symptoms  in  the  body  poli- 
tic, not  less  alarming  than  those  which  we  have  described. 
In  Ireland,  there  are  several  millions  of  Catholics,  who  do 
not  love  our  government;  and  who  detest,  with  ail  their 
heart,  with  all  their  soul,  vrith  all  their  mind,  and  with  all 
their  strength,  the  party  now  in  Opposition.  The  accession 
of  that  party  to  power,  would  be  a  death-blow  to  their  hopes 
of  obtaining  their  demands  by  constitutional  means :  and  we 
may  fairly  expect,  that  all  the  events  which  followed  the  re- 
call of  Lord  Pitzwilliam,  will  take  place  again,  on  a  g^reater 
and  more  formidable  scale.  One  thing,  indeed,  we  have  no 
right  to  expect,  that  a  second  Hoche  will  be  as  nnfortnnate 
as  the  former.  A  civil  war  in  Ireland  will  lead  almost  nec- 
essarily to  a  war  with  France.  Maritime  hostilities  with 
France,  and  the  clash  of  neutral  and  belligerent  pretensions, 
will  then  produce  war  with  America.  Then  come  expedi- 
tions to  Canada  and  expeditions  to  Java.  The  Ci^  of 
Good  Hope  must  be  garrisoned.  Lisbon  must  be  defended. 
Let  us  suppose  the  best  That  best  must  be,  a  long  conflict, 
a  dear-bought  victory,  a  great  addition  to  a  debt  already  most 
burdensome,  fresh  taxes,  and  fresh  discontents.  All  these 
are  events  which  may  not  improbably  happen  under  any  gpv- 
emment  —  events  which  the  next  month  may  bring  forth  — 
events,  against  which  no  minister,  however  able  and  honest, 
can  with  perfect  certainty  provide,  —  but  which  Ministen, 
whose  policy  should  exasperate  the  people  of  Ireland,  would 
almost  unavoidably  bring  upon  us.  A  Cabinet  formed  by 
the  Ex-Ministers  could  scarcely  exist  for  a  year,  without  in- 
censing the  lower  classes  of  the  English  to  frenzy,  by  giving 
them  up  to  the  selfish  tyranny  of  its  aristocratical  sapporters, 
witho  jt  driving  Ireland  into  rebellion,  and  without  tempting 
France  to  war. 

There  is  one  hope,  and  one  hope  only  for  our  coimtiy; 
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and  that  hope  is  in  a  liberal  Administration,  —  in.  an  Ad« 
ministration  which  will  follow  with  cautious,  but  with  con- 
stantly advancing  steps,  the  progress  of  the  public  mind ; 
which,  by  promptitude  to  redress  practical  grievances,  will 
enable  itself  to  oppose  with  authority  and  effect,  the  proposi- 
tions of  turbulent  theorists ;  which  by  kindness  and  fairness 
in  all  its  dealings  with  the  People,  will  entitle  itself  to  their 
confidence  and  esteem. 

The  state  of  England,  at  the  present  moment,  bears  a  eloee 
resemblance  to  that  of  France  at  the  time  when  Turgot  was 
called  to  the  head  of  afiairs.  Abuses  were  numerous ;  pub- 
lic burdens  heavy ;  a  spirit  of  innovation  was  abroad  among 
the  people*  The  philosophical  Minister  attempted  to  secure 
the  ancient  institutions,  by  amending  them.  The  mild  re- 
forms which  he  projected,  had  they  been  carried  into  execu- 
tion, would  have  conciliated  the  people,  and  saved  from  the 
most  tremendous  of  all  commotions  the  Church,  the  Aristoc- 
racy, and  the  Throne.  But  a  crowd  of  narrow-minded  no- 
bles, ignorant  of  their  own  interest,  though  solicitous  for 
nothing  else,  the  Newcastles  and  the  Salisburys  of  France, 
began  to  tremble  for  their  oppressive  franchises.  Their 
damours  overpowered  the  mild  good  sense  of  a  King  who 
wanted  only  firmness  to  be  the  best  of  Sovereigns.  The 
Minister  was  discarded  for  councillors  more  obsequious  to 
the  privileged  orders ;  and  the  aristocracy  and  clergy  ex- 
ulted in  their  success. 

Then  came  a  new  period  of  profusion  and  misrule.  And 
then,  swiflly,  like  an  armed  man,  came  poverty  and  dismay. 
The  acclamation  of  the  nobles,  and  the  Te  Deums  of  the 
church,  grew  fainter  and  fainter.  *  The  very  courtiers  mut- 
tered disapprobation.  The  Ministers  stammered  out  feeble 
and  inconsistent  counsels.  But  all  other  voices  were  soon 
drowned  in  one,  which  every  moment  waxed  louder  and 
more  terrible,  —  in  the  fierce  and  tumultuous  roar  of  a  great 
people,  conscious  of  irresistible  strength,  maddened  by  intol- 
erable wrongs,  and  sick  of  deferred  hopes !  That  cry,  so 
long  stifled,  now  rose  from  every  comer  of  France,  made  it- 
self heard  in  the  presence-chamber  of  her  King,  in  the  sa- 
loons of  her  nobles,  and  in  the  refectories  of  her  luxurious 
priesthood.  Then,  at  length,  concessions  were  made  which 
the  subjects  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  would  have  thought  it 
impious  even  to  desire,— which  the  most  factious  opponent 
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of  Louis,  the  Fiileenth  had  never  yentured  to  ask,  —  which 
but  a  few  years  before,  would  liave  been  received  with  ecsta- 
Bies  of  gratitude.     But  it  was  too  late  ! 

The  imprisoned  Grenie  of  the  Arabian  Tales,  during  the 
early  period  of  his  confinement,  promised  wealth,  empire, 
and  supernatural  powers  to  the  man  who  should  extricate 
him.  But  when  he  had  waited  long  in  vain,  mad  with  rage 
at  the  continuance  of  his  captivity,  he  vowed  to  destroy  his 
deliverer  without  mercy !  Such  is  the  gratitude  of  nations 
exasperated  by  misgovemment  to  rulers  who  are  slow  to 
concede.  The  first  use  which  they  make  of  freedom  is 
to  avenge  themselves  on  those  who  have  been  so  slow  to 
grant  it. 

Never  was  this  disposition  more  remarkably  displayed  than 
at  the  period  of  which  we  speak.  Abuses  were  swept  away 
with  unsparing  severity.  The  royal  prerogatives,  the  feudal 
privileges,  the  provincial  distinctions,  were  sacrificed  to  the 
passions  of  the  people.  Every  thing  was  given ;  and  every 
thing  was  given  in  vain.  Distrust  and  hatred  were  not  to 
be  tlius  eradicated  from  the  minds  of  men  who  thought  that 
they  were  not  receiving  favours  but  extorting  rights ;  and 
that,  if  they  deserved  blame,  it  was  not  for  their  insensibility 
to  tardy  benefits,  but  for  their  forgetfulness  of  past  oppres- 
sion. 

What  followed  was  the  necessary  consequence  of  such  a 
state  of  feeling.  The  recollection  of  old  grievances  made  the 
people  suspicious  and  crueL  The  fear  of  popular  outrages 
produced  emigrations,  intrigues  with  foreign  courts;  and, 
finally,  a  general  war.  Then  came  the  barbarity  of  fear ;  the 
triple  despotism  of  the  clubs,  the  committees,  and  the  oom- 
mune;  the  organized  anarchy,  the  fanatical  atheism,  the 
scheming  and  far-sighted  madness,  the  butcheries  of  the 
Chatelet,  and  the  accursed  marriages  of  the  Loire.  The 
whole  property  of  the  nation  changed  hands.  Its  best  and 
wisest  citizens  were  banished  or  murdered.  Dungeons  were 
emptied  by  assassins  as  fiist  as  they  were  filled  by  spies. 
Provinces  were  made  desolate.  Towns  were  unpeopled. 
Old  things  passed  away.     All  things  became  new. 

The  paroxysm  terminated.     A  singular  train  of  events  re*  • 
stored  the  house  of  Bourbon  to  the  French  throne.     The 
exiles  have  returned.     But  they  have  returned  as  the  few 
survivors  of  the  deluge  returned  to  a  world  in  which  they 
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could   recognise  nothing;  in  which  the   valleys   had  been 
raised,  and  the  mountains  depressed,  and  the  courses  of  the 
rivers  changed,  —  in  which  sand  and  sea-weed  had  covered 
the  cuhivated  fields  and  the  walls  of  imperial  cities.     They 
have  returned  to  seek  in  vain,  amidst  the  mouldering  relics 
of  a  former  system,  and  the  fermenting  elements  of  a  new 
creation,  the  traces  of  any  remembered  object.     The  old 
boundaries  are  obliterated.     The  old   laws   are  forgotten. 
The  old  titles  have  become  laughing-stocks.     The  gravity  of 
the  parliaments,  and  the  pomp  of  the  hierarchy ;  the  Doctors 
whose  disputes  agitated  the  Sorbonne,  and  the  embroidered 
multitude  whose  footsteps  wore  out  the  marble  pavements  of 
Versailles,  —  all  have  disappeared.     The  proud  and  volup- 
tuous prelates  who  feasted  on  silver,  and  dozed  amidst  cur- 
tains of  massy  velvet,  have  been  replaced  by  curates  who 
undergo  every  drudgery  and  every  humiliation  for  the  wages 
of  lackeys.     To  those  gay  and  elegant  nobles  who  studied 
military  science  as  a  fashionable  accomplishment,  and  ex- 
pected military  rank  as  a  part  of  their  birthright,  have  suc- 
ceeded men  born  in  lofts  and  cellars ;  educated  in  the  half- 
naked  ranks  of  the  revolutionary  armies,  and  raised  by  fero- 
cious valour  and  self-taught  skill,  to  dignities  with  which  the 
coarseness  of  their  manners  and  language  forms  a  grotesque 
contrast.     The  government  may  amuse  itself  by  playing  at 
despotism,  by  reviving  the  names  and  aping  the  style  of  the 
old  court  —  as  Helenus  in  Epirus  consoled  himself  for  the 
lost  magnificence  of  Troy,  by  calling  his  book  Xanthus,  and 
the  entrance  of  his  little  capital  the  Scaean  gate.     But  the 
law  of  entail  is  gone,  and  cannot  be  restored.     The  liberty 
of  the  press  is  established,  and  the  feeble  straggles  of  the 
Minister  cannot  permanently  put  it  down.     The  Bastille  is ' 
fallen,  and  can  never  more  rise  from  its  ruins.    A  few  words, 
a  few  ceremonies,  a  few  rhetorical  topics,  make  up  all  that 
remains  of  that  system  which  was  founded  so  deeply  by  the 
policy  of  the  house  of  Yalois,  and  adorned  so  splendidly  by 
the  pride  of  Louis  the  Great 

Is  this  a  romance  ?  Or  is  it  a  faithful  picture  of  what  has 
lately  been  in  a  neighbouring  land  —  of  what  may  shortly 
be,  within  the  borders  of  our  own  ?  Has  the  warning  been 
given  in  vain  ?  Have  our  Mannerses  and  Clintons  so  soon 
forgotten  the  fate  of  houses  as  wealthy  and  as  noble  as  their 
own?     Have  they  forgotten  how  the  tender  and  delicate 
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woman,  —  the  woman  who  would  not  set  her  foot  on  the 
earth  for  tenderness  and  delicateness,  the  idol  of  gilded  draw- 
ing-rooms, the  pole-star  of  crowded  theatres,  the  standard  of 
beaut  J,  the  arbitress  of  fashion,  the  patroness  of  genius, — 
was  compelled  to  exchange  her  luxurious  and  dignified  ease 
for  labour  and  dependence,  the  sighs  of  Dukes  and  the  flat- 
tery of  bowing  Abb^s  for  the  insults  of  rude  pupils  and  ex- 
acting mothers;  —  perhaps,  even  to  draw  an  infamous  and 
mberable  subsistence  from  those  charms  which  had  been  the 
glory  of  royal  circles  —  to  sell  for  a  morsel  of  bread  her  re- 
luctant caresses  and  her  haggard  smiles  —  to  be  turned  over 
from  a  garret  to  a  hospital,  and  from  a  hospital  to  a  parish 
▼ault  ?  Have  they  forgotten  how  the  gallant  and  luxurious 
nobleman,  sprung  from  illustrious  ancestors,  marked  out 
from  his  cradle  for  the  highest  honours  of  the  State  and  of 
the  army,  impatient  of  all  control,  exquisitely  sensible  of  the 
slightest  affront,  with  all  his  high  spirit,  his  polished  man- 
ners, his  voluptuous  habits,  was  reduced  to  request,  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,  credit  for  half-a-crown,  —  to  pass  day  after 
day  in  hearing  the  auxiliary  verbs  mis*recited,  or  the  first 
page  of  T^Mmaque  misconstrued,  by  petulent  boys,  who  in- 
fested him  with  nicknames  and  caricatures,  who  mimicked 
his  foreign  accent,  and  laughed  at  his  thread-bare  coat? 
Have  they  forgotten  all  this  ?  Grod  grant  that  they  may 
never  remember  it  with  unavailing  self-accusation,  when 
desolation  shall  have  visited  wealthier  cities  and  fairer  gar- 
dens ;  —  when  Manchester  shall  be  as  Lyons,  and  Stowe  as 
Chantilly ;  — when  he  who  now,  in  the  pride  of  rank  and  op- 
ulence, sneers  at  what  we  have  written  in  the  bitter  sincerity 
of  our  hearts,  shall  bo  thankful  for  a  porringer  of  broth  at 
the  door  of  some  Spanish  convent,  or  shall  implore  some 
Italian  money-lender  to  advance  another  pistole  on  hiii 
Greorgel 
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k  priori  nasoning,  ii.  8-10,  90,  34, 
60* 

Abb^  and  abbot,  difierenee  between, 
111.  76. 

Academj,  character  of  its  doctrines, 
iii.  44i. 

Academy,  French,  (the),  i.  23;  has 
been  oif  no  benefit  to  1iteratajrej23 ; 
its  treatment  of  Corneille  and  Vol- 
taire, 23, 24 ;  the  scene  of  the  fiercest 
animosities,  23. 

Academy  of  the  Floral  Games,  at 
Toulouse,  v.  436,  437. 

Acting,  Garrick's,  quotation  from 
Fielduig  illustrative  of.  i.  332;  the 
true  test  of  excellence  m.  833. 

Adam,  Robert,  court  architect  to 
George  III.,  vi.  41. 

Addington.  Henry,  speaker  of  the 
House  or  Commons,  vi.  SS2;  made 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  282; 
his  administration,  282.  284;  cool- 
ness between  him  and  Pitt,  285, 
286;  their  quarrel,  287;  his  resig- 
nation, 290;  V.  141.  142;  raised  to 
the  Peerage,  vi.  293. 

Addison.  Joseph,  review  of  Miss  Ai- 
kin's  life  of,  v.  321-422;  his  char- 
acter, 328,  324;  sketch  of  his  ii»- 
tfaer's  liib,  324,  825;  his  birth  and 
eariy  life,  325-827;  appointed  to 
a  scholarship  in  Magdalene  Col- 
le^  Oxford,  327;  his  classical  at- 
tamments,  827-330;  his  Essay  on 
the  Evidences  of  Christianity,  330; 
his  Latin  poems,  331,  832;  con- 
tributes a  preface  to  Diyden's 
Qeoigics,  335;  his  intention  to  take 


orders  frustrated,  885;  sent  by  the 

government  to  the  Continent,  838 ; 
is  introduction  to  Boileau,  340; 
leaves  Paris  and  proceeds  to  Yen- 
ice,  344, 345 ;  his  residence  in  Italy, 
345-350;  composes  his  Epistle  to 
Montague  (then  Lord  Halifax), 
850;  his  prospects  clouded  by  the 
death  of  William  III.,  851;  be- 
comes tutor  to  a  young  English 
traveller,  851;  writes  his  Treatise 
on  Medals,  351;  repairs  to  Hoi- 
land,  351;  returns  to  England, 
851;  his  cordial  reception  and  in- 
troduction into  the  Kit  Cat  Club, 
851 ;  his  pecuniary  difficulties,  352; 
engaged  by  Godolphin  to  write  a 
poem  in  honour  or  Maritmrough's 
exploits,  354,  855;  is  appointed  to 
a  Commissionership,  355;  merits 
of  his  ^*  Campaign  **  856;  criticism 
of  his  Travels  in  Italy,  829,  859; 
his  opera  of  Rosamond,  361;  is 
made  Undersecretaiy  of  State,  and 
accompanies  the  Eari  of  Halifax  to 
Hanover,  861,  362;  his  election  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  362;  his 
iiulure  as  a  speaker,  362 ;  his  popu- 
larity and  talents  for  conversation, 
865-367;  his  timidity  and  con- 
straint among  strangers,  367 ;  his  fa- 
vorite associates,  869-371 ;  becomes 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  under 
Wharton,  371;  origination  of  the 
Tatler,  373,  374;  his  characteri'j- 
tics  as  a  writer,  373-378 ;  compared 
with  Swift  and  Voltaire  as  a  mas- 
ter of  the  art  of  ridicule,  377,  379; 
his  pecuniary  losses,  382,  383  ;  loss 
of  his  Secretaiyship,  882;  resigna- 
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Hon  of  his  Fellowship,  383;  en- 
couragement and  disappointment 
of  his  advances  towards  a  great 
!iadr,  383;  returned  to  Parliament 
witnout  a  contest,  383 ;  his  Whig 
Examiner,    384;    intercedes  with 
the  Tories  on  behalf  of  Ambrose 
Phillipps  and  Steele,  384;  his  dis- 
continuance of  the  Tatler  and  com- 
mencement of  the  Spectator,  384; 
his  part  in  the  Spectator,  385;  his 
commencement  and  discontinuance 
of  the  Guardian,  389 ;  his  Cato,  345, 
390,  394;  ii.  365,  366;  his  inter- 
course  with  Pope,  394, 395 ;  his  con- 
cern for  Steele,  396;  begins  anew 
series  of  the  Spectator,  397;  ap- 
pointed secretary  to  the  Lords  Ju»- 
tioes  of  the  Council  on  the  death 
of  Queen  Anno,  397;  again  ap- 
pointed Chief  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land, 399  ;  his  relations  with  Swift 
and  Tickell,  399,  400;  removed  to 
the  Board  of  Trade,  401 ;  produc- 
tion of  his   Drummer,  401;    his 
Freeholder,  402 ;  his  estrangement 
from  Pope,  403, 404 ;  his  long  courts 
ship  of  the  Countess  Dowager  of 
Warwick  and  union  with  her,  411, 
412;  takes  up  his  abode  at  Holland 
House,  412;  appointed  Secretary 
of  State  bv  Sunderiand,  413;  fail- 
ure of  his  health,  413,  418;  resi^^ 
his  post,  413;  receives  a  pension, 
414;  his  estrangement  from  Steele 
and  other  friends,  414,  415 ;  advo- 
cates the  bill  for  limiting  the  num- 
ber of  Peers,  415 ;  refutation  of  a 
calumny  upon  him,  417;  intrusts 
his  works  to  Tickell,  and  dedi- 
cates them  to  Craggs,  418;  sends 
for  Gay  on  his  death-bed  to  ask  his 
forviyeness.  418,  419;  his  death 
ana  funenuL,  420;  Tickell's  elc^ 
on  bis  death,  421;  superb  edition 
of  his  works,  421 ;  his  monument 
in  Poet*8  Comer,  Westminster  Ab- 
bey, 422;  praised  by  Dry  den,  i. 

Addison,  Dr.  Lancelot,  sketch  of  his 
life,  T.  324, 325. 

Adiaphorists,  a  sect  of  German  Prot- 
estants, iii.  7,  8. 

Adultery,  how  represented  by  the 
Dramatists  of  the  Restoration,  iy. 
357. 

Advancement  of  Learning,  by  Ba- 
con, its  publication,  iii.  388. 


^schines,  his  character,  i.  193, 194. 

iEschylus  and  the  Greek  Drama,  L 
216-229. 

Afghanistan,  the  monarchy  of^  anal- 
ogous to  that  of  England  m  the 
16th  century,  iii.  20;  brayery  of 
its  inhabitants,  v.  29  e<  »eq,;  the 
English  the  only  army  in  India 
which  could  compete  with  them, 
30;  their  devastation  in  India,  iv. 
207. 

Africttltural  and  manu&cturing  la- 
oorers,  comparison  of  their  con- 
dition, ii.  145-148. 

Agujari,  the  singer,  v.  256. 

Aiken,  Miss,  review  of  her  Life  of 
Addison,  v.  321-422. 

Aix,  its  capture,  iii.  244. 

Akenside,  his  epistle  to  Cmio,  iiL 
183. 

Albujienaes,  iv.  310,  311. 

Alcibiades,  suspected  of  assisting  at 
a  mock  celebration  of  the  Elettsin- 
ian  mysteries,  i.  49,  note. 

Aldrich,  Dean,  vi.  113. 

Alexander  the  Great  compared  with 
Clive,  iv.  297. 

Alfieri,  hiagrealiie88,i.61;  influence 
of  Dante  upon  his  style,  61,  62; 
comparison  between  him  and  Cow- 
per,  ii.  350 ;  his  Rosmunda  con- 
trasted with  Shakspeare*8  Lady 
Macbeth,  i.  175;  influence  of  Plu- 
tarch and  the  writers  of  his  school 
upon,  401. 

Allahabad,  v.  27. 

Allegories  of  Johnson  and  Addieoii, 
ii.  252. 

Allegory,  difficulty  of  making  it  in- 
teresting, ii.  252. 

Allegro  and  Penseroso,  i.  215. 

Alphabetical  writing,  the  gveateet  of 
human  inventions,  iii.  453;  onn- 
paraUve  views  or  its  value  by 
Plato  and  Bacon,  453^  454. 

America,  acquisitions  or  the  Catholic 
Church  in,  iv.  800 ;  its  cap^Mlities, 
301. 

American  colonies,  British,  war  with 
them,  y.  57,  58;  act  for  imposbig 
stamp  duties  upon  them,  vi.  65; 
their  disaffection,  76;  revival  of 
the  dispute  with  them,  105;  prog- 
ress of  their  resistance,  106. 

Anabaptists,  their  origin,  iii.  12. 

Anacharsis,  reputed  contriver  of  the 
potter*B  wheel,  iii.  488. 

Analysis,  critical  not  appUcable  with 
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exactness  to  poetry,  i.  335;  bat 
^rows  more  accurate  as  criticism 
improves,  329. 

^jukverdy  Khan,  governor  of  the 
Camatic,  iv.  211,  $eq. 

Angria,  his  fortress  of  Gheriah  re- 
duced by  Olive,  iv.  228. 

Anoe,  Queen,  her  political  and  relig- 
ious inclinations,  iii.  130;  changes 
in  her  government  in  1710.  130; 
relative  estimation  by  the  Whigs 
and  the  Tories  of  her  reign,  13»- 
140;  state  of  parties  at  her  aooes- 
sion,  V.  352,  353;  dismisses  the 
Whigs,  381, 382 ;  change  in  the  con- 
duct of  public  affairs  consequent  on 
her  death,  397 ;  touches  Johnson  ibr 
the  king's  evil,  vi.  173;  her  cabi- 
net daring  the  Seven  Yean*  War, 
410. 

Antijacobin  BevieWj  (the  new)j  vi. 
405 ;  contrasted  with  the  Antijac- 
obin. 406,  407. 

Antiocn,  Grecian  eloquence  at,  iv. 
301. 

Anytus,  iii.  420. 

Apostolical  succession,  Mr.  Gladstone 
claims  it  for  the  Ohoich  of  Eng- 
land, iv.  166-178. 

Apprentices,  negro,  in  the  West  In- 
dies, vi.  367,  874^76,  878-383. 

Aquinas.  Thomas,  iii.  478. 

Arab  fable  of  the  Great  Pyramid, 
iv.  347. 

Arbuthnot's  Satirical  Works,  v.  377. 

Archimedes,  his  slight  estimate  of 
his  inventions,  iii.  450. 

Archytas,  rebuked  by  Plato,  iii.  449^ 

Aroot,  Nabob  oL  his  relations  with 
England,  iv.  ^11-219;  his  claims 
recognized  by  the  English,  218. 

Aieopagitica,  Milton's  ulnsion  to,  L 
264. 

Aigyle,  Duke  of,  secedes  from  Wal- 
pole's  administration,  iii.  204. 

Anmant,  Dirden's,  L  357. 

Ariosto,  i.  60. 

Aristodemns,  i.  62;  iv.  803. 

^Vristophanes,  iv.  352;  his  doodi  a 
true  picture  of  the  change  in  his 
oonntrymen's  character,  i.  383. 

Aiistotle,  his  authority  impaired  by 
the  Reformation,  iii.  446;  the  most 
profound  critic  of  antiquitv,  i.  140, 
141;  his  doctrine  in  regard  to  poe- 
try,  40;  the  superstructure  ot  his 
treatise  on  poelry  not  equal-  to  its 
plan,  140. 
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Arithmetic,  eomparatn'e  estimate  o^ 
b^  Plato  and  by  Bacon,  iii.  448. 

Arlington,  Lord,'  his  character,  iv. 
30;  his  coldness  for  the  Triple  Al- 

*  liancCj  37;  his  impeachment,  56. 

Armies  in  the  middle  ages,  how  con-> 
stituted,  i.  282,  478;  a  powerful 
restraint  on  the  regal  power,  478; 
subsequent  change  in  this  respect, 
479. 

Arms,  British,  successes  of,  against 
the  French  in  1758,  iii.  244-247. 

Army,  (the)  control  of,  by  Charles 
I.,"  or  by  the  Parliament,  i.  489; 
its  triumph  over  both,  497;  dan- 
ger of  a  standing  axmy  becomin|f 
an  instrument  of  despotism,  ii. 
487. 

Arne,  Dr.,  set  to  music  Addison's 
opera  of  Kosamund.  v.  861. 

Arragon  and  Castile,  tueirold  institU'- 
tions  favorable  to  public  liberty 
111.  86. 

Arrian,  i.  395. 

Art  of  War,  MachiavelU's,  i.  306 

Arundel,  Karl  of,  iii.  434. 

Asia,  Central,  its  people,  v.  28. 

Asiatic  Society,  commencement  of 
its  career  under  Warren  HastingSi 
V.  98. 

Assemblies,  deliberative,  iii.  240. 

Assembly,  National,  the  French,  iii. 
46-48,  68-71,  v.  448-446. 

Astronomy,  comparative  estimate  of 
by  Socrates  and  by  Bacon,  iii.  452. 

Athenian  jurymen,  stipeud  of,  i.  33, 
note;  police,  name  of,  84,  note; 
magistrates,  name  of,  who  took 
oosuisance  of  offences  against  re- 
ligion, 53,  note  ,*  orators,  essay  on, 
139-157 ;  oratory  unequalled,  145 ; 
causes  of  its  excellence,  145 ;  its 
quality,  151.  153,  156;  Johnson's 
%norance  or  Athenian  character, 
146,  ii.  418;  intelligence  of  the 
populace,  and  its  causes,  i.  146- 
149;  books  the  least  part  of  their 
education,  147;  what  it  consisted 
in,  148;  their  knowledge  necessari- 
Iv  defective,  148;  and  illogical 
from  its  conventational  character, 
149;  eloquence,  history  of,  151, 
153;  when  at  its  height,  153,  154; 
coincidence  between  their  progress 
in  the  art  of  war  end  the  art  of 
oratory,  156;  steps  by  which 
Athenian  oratory  approached  to 
finished  excellence  contempoMne- 
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003    vith    those    by   which    its  Attila,  iy.  300. 
character  sank,  153 ;  causes  of  this  Attributes  of  God,  subtle  specolatioDB 
phenomenon.  154;  orators,  in  pro-  touching  them  imply  no  high  de- 
portion  as  tney  became  more  ex-  gree   oi    intellectual    culture,  ir. 
pert,    grew    less    respectable    In  ^3.304. 

general  character,  155;  their  vast  Aubrey,  his   chaii^   of  oormption 

abilities,    156;    statesmen,    their  agamst  Bacon,  lii.  413;    Bacon's 

decline  and  its  causes,  155;  cwtra-  decision   against  hini   after    bis 

cism,  182;  comedies,  impurity  of,  present,  430. 

iii.  2;  reprinted  at  the  two  Uni-  Augsburg,  Confession  <rir,  its  adoptioiB 

versities,  2.  in  Sweden,  iv.  8S9. 

"  Athenian  Bevels,"  Scenes  from,  i.  Augustin,  St.,  iv.  300. 

30-54.  Aurungxebe,  his  policy,  iv.  205, 806. 

Athenians  (the)  grew  more  sceptical  Austen,  Jane,  notice  c^,  v.  307, 308. 

with  the  progress  of  their  civiliza-  Austin,  Sandi,  her  character  as  a 

tion,  i.  383;  the  causes  of  their  translator,  iv.  290-^9. 

deficiencies   in   logical   accuracy^  Austria,  success  of  her  armies  in  Iha 

383,  384;    Johnson's  opinion    or  Catholic  cause,  iv.  337. 

them,  ii.  418.  Authors,  their  present  position,  ii. 

Athens,  the  most  disreputable  part  190-197. 

of,  i.  31,  fto<e ;  favorite  epithet  of,  Avignon,  tiie  Papal  Court  transftind 

36,  note ;  her  decline  and  its  chai>  Irom  Rome  to,  iv.  812. 
acteristica,  153,154:  Mr.  Mitford's 

preference  of    Sparta  over,  181;  n 

contriLsted  with  Sparta,  186, 187;  °' 

seditions  in,  188;  etfect  of  slavenr  Baber.  founder  of  the  Mo^l  ampin, 

in,  189;  her  liturgic  system,  190;  iv.  202. 

period  of  minority  in,  191,  192;  Bacon,  Lady,  mother  of  Lord  Bacon, 

influence  of  her  genius  upon  the  iii.  349. 

world,  200, 201.  Bacon,  Lord,  review  of  Basil  Mon- 

Attainder,  an  act  of,  warrantable,  iL  tagu^s  new  edition  ofthe  works  of, 

471.  iii.   3.36-495;  his    m<»thcr  distin- 

Atterbury,  Francis,  life  of,  vi.  112-  guished  as  a  linguist,  349;  his  ear- 
131;  his  youth,  112;  his  defence  Iy  years,  352-355;  his  services 
of  Luther,  113;  appointed  a  royal  refused  by  government,  355-^356; 
chaplain,  113;  his  share  in  the  his  admission  at  tiniy's  lun,3d7; 
controversy  about  the  Letters  of  his  legal  attainments,  358;  sat  in 
Phalaris,  115-119;  iv.  110;  promi-  Parliament  in  1593, 359;  part  he 
nent  as  a  high-churchman,  v.  119,  took  in  politics,  360;  his  friendship 
120;  made  Dean  of  Cariisle,  120;  with  the  Karl  of  £ssex,  36&-372; 
defends  Sacheverell,  121 ;  made  examination  of  his  conduct  to  £s- 
Dean  of  Christ  Church.  121;  de-  sex,  373-^84;  influence  of  King 
sires  to  proclaim  James  II.,  122;  Jameson  his  fortunes,  383;  his  wx^ 
joins  the  oppof«ition,  123;  refuses  vility  to  Lord  Southampton,  384; 
to  declare  for  the  Ptotestant  sue-  influence  his  talents  haa  with  the 
cession,  123;  corresponds  with  the  public,  386;  his  distinction  in  Par- 
Pretender,  123,  124;  his  private  liament  and  in  the  courts  of  law, 
life,  124, 125, 129 ;  reads  the  funer-  388 ;  his  literary  and  philomphical 
al  service  over  the  body  of  Ad-  works,  388;  his  "No%'um  Orgs* 
dison,  124;  v.  420;  imprisoned  for  nuni,''  and  the  admiration  it  ex- 
his  part  in  the  Jacobite  conspiracy,  dted,  388;  his  work  of  reducing 
vi.  125 ;  his  trial  and  sentence,  and  recompiling  the  laws  of  Eag- 
126,  127;  his  exile,  128,  129;  his  land,  38U;  hui  tampering  with  the 
favor  with  the  Pretender,  129. 130;  judges  on  the  trial  of  Pearham, 
vindicates  himself  from  the  charge  389-394;  attaches  himself  to  Buck- 
of  having  garbled  Clarendon^s  ingham,  396;  his  appointment  as 
history,  130;  his  death  and  burial,  Lord  Keeper,  399;  his  ahare  in  the 
131.  vices  of  tne  adminlstratioD,  400; 
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his  animosity  towards  Sir  Edward 
Coke,  406,  407 ;  his  town  and  coun- 

7  residences,  408, 409 ;  his  titles 
Baron  Verulam  and  Viscount 
St.  Albans,  409 :  report  against  him 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Courts  of 
Justice,  413 ;  nature  of  the  charges, 
413,  414;  overwhelming  evidence 
to  them,  414,  416;  his  admission 
of  his  giiilt,  416 ;  his  sentence.  417 ; 
examination  of  Mr.  Montagu's  ar- 
guments in  his  defence,  417-430; 
mode  in  which  he  spent  the  last 
jears  of  his  life,  431,  432;  chief 
peculiar!^  of  his  philosophy,  435- 
447;  his  views  comparea  with 
those  of  Plato,  448>459;  to  what 
his  wide  and  durable  fame  is  chief- 
ly owinff,  463 ;  his  frequent  treat- 
ment of  moral  subjects,  467;  his 
views  as  a  theologian,  469;  vulvar 
notion  of  him  as  inventor  of  the  in- 
ductive method,  470;  estimate  of 
his  analysis  of  that  method,  471- 
479 ;  union  of  audacity  and  sobri- 
ety in  his  temper,  480;  his  ampli- 
tude of  comprehension^  481,  m2; 
his  freedom  from  the  spirit  of  con- 
troversy, 484;  his  eloquence,  wit, 
and  similitudes,  484;  his  disci- 
plined iina^nation,  487 ;  bis  bold- 
ness and  originality,  488;  unusual 
development  in  the  order  of  his 
fiiciilties,  489;  his  resemblance  to 
the  mind  of  Burke,  489 ;  specimens 
of  his  two  styles,  480,  491;  value 
of  his  Essays,  491;  his  i^atest 

eirformance  the  first  book  of  the 
ovum  OrganimL,  492;  contem- 
pUtion  of  his  life,  492-495:  his 
reasoning  upon  the  principle  of 
heat,  ii.  96 ;  bis  system  generally 
as  opposed  to  the  schoolmen,  To, 
79, 103;  his  objections  to  the  sys- 
tem of  education  at  the  Universi- 
ties, vi.  445. 

Bacon,  Sir  Nicholas,  his  character, 
iii.  342-448. 

Baconian  philosophy,  its  chief  pecu- 
liarity, iii.  435 ;  its  essential  spirit, 
439 ;  Its  method  and  object  differ- 
ed fh>m  the  ancient,  448;  compar- 
ative views  of  Bacon  and  Plato, 
448-459;  its  beneficent  spirit,  455, 
458;  463  ;  its  value  compared  with 
ancient  philosophy,  459-471. 

Baillie,  Gen.,  destruction  of  his  dc- 
Wchment  by  Hyder  All,  v.  72. 


Balance  of  power^  interest  of  th« 
Popes  in  preserving  it,  iv.  3i38. 

Banim,  Mr.,  his  defence  of  James  II. 
as  a  supporter  of  toleration,  iii. 
304. 

Banking  operations  of  Italy  in  the 
14th  century,  i.  276. 

Baptists,  (the)  Bunyan's  position 
among,  vi.  146, 147. 

Bar  (the)  its  degraded  condition  in 
the  time  of  James  II.,  i.  520. 

Barbaiy,  work  on,  by  Kev.  Dr.  Ad- 
dison, V.  325. 

Barbarians,  Mitford^s  preference  of 
to  Greeks,  i.  196. 

Barcelona}  capture  of,  by  Peterbor- 
ough, iii.  116. 

Bar^re,  Bertrand,  Memoirs  of,  re- 
viewed, V.  423-539;  opinions  of 
the  editors  as  to  his  character,  424; 
his  real  character,  425, 427-429, 
467 ;  has  hitherto  found  no  apolo- 
gist, 426;  compared  with  Danton 
and  Robespierre,  426 ;  his  natural 
disposition,  427;  character  of  his 
memoirs,  429,  430 ;  their  mendac- 
ity. 431-436.  445;  their  literary 
value,  436;  liis  birth  and  educa- 
tion, 436,  437;  his  inarriofre,  438; 
first  vbit  to  Paris,  439 ;  hih  jour- 
nal, 439;  elected  a  representative 
of  the  Third  KsUte,  440;  his  char- 
acter as  a  legislator,  441;  his  or- 
atory, 442,  471,  472;  his  early 
political  opinions,  442;  draws  a 
report  on  the  Woods  and  Forests, 
443;  becomes  more  republican, 
443;  on  the  di.«solution  of  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  he  is  made  a 
judge,  446 ;  cliosen  to  the  Conven- 
tion, 449;  belongs  to  the  Giron- 
distSf  455;  sides  with  the  Bloun- 
tain  in  condemnation  of  the  king, 
456,  457 ;  was  really  a  federalist, 
460;  continues  with  the  Girondists, 
461 ;  appointed  upon  the  Commit- 
tee of  Public  Safety,  463 ;  made  its 
Secretary,  463;  wavers  between 
the  Girondists  and  the  Mountain, 
464;  joins  with  the  Mountain,  465 ; 
remains  upon  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety,  466;  hi8  relation 
to  the  Mountain,  466-468;  takes 
the  initiative  against  the  Giron- 
dists, 468,  469 ;  moves  the  execu- 
tion of  Marie  Antoinette,  460, 470; 
speaks  against  the  Girondists,  434. 
435,  474;  one  of  thf.  Committee  or 
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SdbtT,  475;  his  nait  during  tiie  BA^de,  Peter,  W.  806. 

JKeign  of  Tenor,  4§2hI85,  486 ;  his  Beatrice,  Dante's,  i.  66. 

cnieltiea,  485,  486 ;    his   pleasan-  Beanclerk.  Topham,  vi.  204. 

tries.  487,  488 ;  his  proposition  to  Beanmarchais,  his  salt  before  flic 

muraer   knglish   prisoners,  490-  parliament  of  Paris,  iii.  490,  43L 

482;  his   murders.  495-487;  his  Beckford,  Aldennaa,  vi  96. 

part  in  the  quarrels  of  the  Com-  Bedford,  Dulte  of,  ri.  11 ;  his  viewi 

mittee,  497-500 ;  moves  that  Robes-  of  the  policy  of  diatham,  86,  41 ; 

pierre  be  put  to  death,  499,  500;  presents  remonstrance  to  G«Mge 

cries  raised  against  him,  504j  a  III.,  71. 

committee  appointed  to  examine  Bedford,  Eari  oC  invited  bj  Charies 

into  his  conduct,  505 ;  his  defence,  I.  to  fonn  an  administration,  li.  472. 

505,  506;  condemned  to  imprison-  Bedfords  (the),  vi.  11;  parallel  be- 

roent,  507;  his  journey    to  Ole-  tween  them  and  the  Rockinghams, 

ron  and  confinement  there,  507-  73;  their  op]x»itlon  to  the  Rock- 

609;   removed   to    Saintes,  510;  ingham  nunistiy  on  the    Stamp 

his  escape,  510;  elected  a  member  Act,  79;  their  willingness  to  break 

of  tlie  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  with  Grenville  on  Chatham *8 1 


511;  indiirnation  of  the  members  sion  to  office,  89;  deserted  Gren- 

and  annulling  of  the  election,  511,  ville  and  admitted  to  office,  UOt. 

512;  writes  a  work  on  the  Liberty  Bedford  House  assailed  by  a  rabble, 

of  the  Sea.«i,  512;   threatened  by  vi.  70. 

the  mob,  512,  518;  his  relations  Begums  of  Onde,  their  domains  and 

with  Napoleon.  514-518,  521-527;  treasnres,  v.  86;  disturbances  in 

a  joumaliflt  ana  pamphleteer,  523,  Oude  imputed  to  them,  87 ;  their 

524;  his  literary  style,  525;   his  protestations,  88;  their  spoliatioa 

degradation,  527;   his  treachery,  charged  against  Hastings,  121. 

528 ;  becomes  a  royalist,  529 ;  elect-  Belgium,  its  contest  between  Prot- 

ed  to  the  Chamber  of  Ilepresenta-  estantism  and  Catholici^sra,  iv.  326, 

tives,  529 ;  banished  ftY>m  France,  836. 

531;  his  return,  531;  involved  in  Belial,  iv.  355. 

lawsuits    with   his   family,   531;  Bell,  Peter,  Bynm*8  spleen  against, 

pensioned,  532 ;  his  death,  582 ;  his  ii.  853. 

character,  534,  535,  537,  539 ;  his  Bellasys,  the  English   general,  ni. 

ignorance  of  England  and  her  his-  107. 

tory,  536;  his  religious  hypocrisy,  Bellingham,  his  malevolence,  v.  300. 

588.  Belphegor  (the),  of  Machiavelli,  i. 

BarettI,  his  admiration  for  Miss  Bur-  299. 

nev,  v.  271.  Benares,  its  grandeur,  ▼.  74;  its  an- 

Bariflon,  M.,  his  pithy  words  on  the  nexation  to  the  British  dominions, 

new  council  proposed  by  Temple,  84. 

iv.  67,  76.  **  Benefits  of  the  death  of  Christ," 

Barlow,  Bishop,  iv.  370.  iv.  825. 

Barr<^,  Col.,  vi.  233,  248.  Benevolences,  Oliver  St  John*8  op- 

BarringtoiK  Lord,  vi.  13.         «  position  to,  and  Bacon*s  support  w^ 

BarweM,  Mr.,  v.  35;  his  support  of  lii.  389. 

Hastinfc,  40,  54,  55,  62.  Bengal,  its  resources,  iv.  228,  ieq. 

Bastile,  Burke's  declamations  on  Its  Bentham   and   Dumont,  iii.  88-10, 

capture,  v.  113.  153. 

Bathos,  perfect   instance  of,  to  be  Bentham  and  his  system,  ii.  53,  54, 

found  in  Petrarch^s  5th  sonnet,  i.  59,  80,  87-91,  115, 116,  121,  129: 

93.  his  language  on  the  French  revo- 

Battle  of  the  Cranea  and  Pygmies,  lution,    iii.    264:    his    greatness, 

Addison's,  v.  331.  88-40. 

Bavaria,  its  contest  l>etween  Protes-  Benthamites,  ii.  6,  89,  90. 

Untisra  and  Catholicism,  iv.  326.  Bentinck,  I^rd  William,  his  mem^ 

Baxter's  teKtiinony  to  Haiipdeo's  ex-  ry  cherished  by  the  Hindoos,  iv. 

oellcnce,  ii  430.  298. 
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BcDtiTogllo,  Cardinal,  on  the  state  of  of  Iheratnre,  ii.  400;  proposed  to 

religion  in  England  in  the  16th  strenKthen  the  royal  preroc^ve. 

century,  iii.  25.  iii.  171;  his  jest  on  Uie  oocaeion  or 

Bentlev,  Richard,  his  qnarrel  with  the  first  representation  of  Oato,  v. 

Boyfe,  and  remarks  on  Templets  892;  Pope's  periidy  towards  him, 

Kssay  on  the  Letters  of  PhaLaris,  r.  408;  bis  remedy  for  the  diaeaset 

iv.   109,    111;    vi.   115-119;   his  of  the  state,  vi.  38,  24. 

edition  of  Milton,  111;  his  notes  Bombast,    Diyden's,   i.    861,    862; 

on  Horace,  111;  his  reconciliation  Shakspeare's,  361. 

with  Boyle  and  Attert>ury,  113;  Bombay,  its  aifturi  thrown  intocon- 

his  apothegm  about  criticism,  119,  flision  by  the  new  council  at  Cal- 

212.  cutta,  y.  40. 

BerBr,oocupiedbytheBoiiaIas,  V.59.  Book  of  the  Church,  Southey%  iL 

Berwick,  Duke  or,  held  the  Allies  in  187. 

check,  ui.  109;  his  retreat  before  Books,  puffins  of,  ii.  19^198. 

Galway,  119.  Booth  pUyecfthe  hero  in  Addison^s 

Bible  (the),  English,  its  literaiy  style,  Cato  on  its  first  representation,  v. 

i.  84&  892. 

Bickell,  R.  Rev.,  his  work  on  Sl«Yeiy  Boigia,  Caesar,  i.  301. 

in  the  West  Indies,  vi.  380.  Boroughs,  rotten,  the  abolition  o^  a 

Bickerstaff,  Isaaoi  astrologer,  t.  874.  neceesaiy  reform  in  the  time  of 

Billand,  v.  465,  475,  498,  499,  501,  Geoige  I.,  iii.  180. 

504,506,506,510.  BoswelT.  James,   his   character,  ii 

Biograpbia  Bntannica,  reAiUtion  of  891-897;  vi.  204,  205. 

a  calumny  on  Addison  in,  v.  417.  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson,  by  Cro- 

Bio|^phy,  writers  of  contrasted  with  ker,  review  of,  iL  368-426 ;  charao- 

historians,  i.  423 ;  tenure  by  which  ter  of  the  work,  387. 

they  are  bound  to  their  subject,  iv.  Boswellism,  i.  265. 

103.  Bourbon,  the  House  of,  their  vidssi- 

Bishops,   claims   of    tfaoee   of   the  tndes  in  Spain,  iii.  106-180. 

Church  of  England  to  apostolical  Bourne,  Vincent^  v.  5,  342;  his  Latin 

succession,  iv.  166-174.  verses  in  celebration  of  Addison*s 

Black  Hole  of  Calcutta  described,  restoration  to  health,  413. 

iv.  233,  284;   retribution  of  the  Boyd,  his  translation  of  Dante,  i.  78. 

English  for  its  horrors,  235,  289,  Boyer,  President,  vi.  390^892. 

243-245.  Boyle,  Charles,  his  nommal  editor- 

Blackmore,  Sir  Bichard,  his  attun-  ship  of  the  Letters  of  Phalaris,  iv. 

ments  in  the  ancient  languages,  V.  108;   vi.    113-119;   his   book  on 

331.  Greek  history  and  philolofly,  v.  381. 

Blaekstone,  iii.  884.  Bovle,  Bt.  Hon.  Heniy,  v.  365. 

Blasphemous  publications,  policy  of  *'^ys*'  (the)  in  opposition  to*6ir 

Government  in  respect  to,  ii.  J71.  R.  Walpole,  iii.  176. 

Blenheim,  battle  of  v.  854 ;  Addison  Bracegirdle,  Mrs.,  her  celebrity  as  an 

employed  to  write  a  poem  in  its  actress,  iv.  407;  her  intimacy  with 

honor,  855.  Con^ve,  407. 

Blois,  Addison^s  retirement  to,  v.  889.  Brahmms,  iv.  306. 

**Bloombury  Gang,"  the  denomina-  **  Breakneck  St^s,"  Fleet  Street,  vL 

tion  of  the  Bedfords.  vi.  11.  157,  note, 

Uodlev,  Sir  Thomas,  rounder  of  the  Breda,  treaty  of,  iv.  84. 

Bodleian  Library,  iii.  888,  488.  Bribery,   foreign,    in    the    time    of 

Bohemia,  influence  of  the  doctrines  Charles  IL,  i.  525. 

of  Wiekliffe  in,  iv.  818.  Brihuega,  siege  of,  iu.  128. 

Bolleau,  Addison's  intercoune  with,  ^  Broaa    Bottom    Administration  '* 

V.  340,  341 ;  his  opinion  of  modem  (the),  iii.  220. 

Latin,  341 ;  his  literary  qualities,  Brothers,  his  prophecies  as  a  test  of 

843;  his  resemblance  to  Diyden,  fUth,  iv.  805,  306. 

i.  873.  Brown,  Launoelot,  iv.  284. 

Bolingbroke,  Lord,  the  liberal  patron  Brown's  Estimate,  iii.  233. 
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Brace,  his  appeumnce  at  Dr.  Bar- 
ney's ooncerts,  ▼.  257. 

Brunswick,  the  House  of,  vi  14,  §eq. 

Brussels^  its  importance  as  the  seat 
.•of  a  vice-regal  Court,  iv.  33. 

Brydges,  Sir  Egerton,  v.  109. 

Buchanan,  character  of  his  writiiun, 
111.  447. 

Backhurst,  iv.  358. 

Buckingham,  Duke  of,  the  "  Steenie" 
of  James  I.,  ii.  442;  Bacon's earl^ 
discernment  of  his  influence,  iii. 
396,  397;  his  expedition  to  Spain, 
398 ;  his  return  for  Bacon's  patron- 
age, 399;  his  corruption,  402;  his 
character  and  position.  402-408; 
his  maniase,  411,  412;  nis  visit  to 
Bacon,  ana  report  of  his  condition, 
414. 

Buckingham,  Duke  of,  one  of  the 
Cabal  ministry,  iv.  374;  his  fond- 
ness for  Wycherley,  874;  anecdote 
of,  374. 

Budgell  Eustace,  one  of  Addison's 
friends,  v.  368,  369,  371. 

Bunyan,  John,  Life  of,  vi.  13^160, 
u.  252-264;  his  birth  and  early 
life,  vi.  132;  mistakes  of  his  biog- 
raphers in  regard  to  his  moral 
character,  133, 134;  enlists  in  the 
Parliamentanr  army,  135;  his  mar^ 
riage,  135;  nis  reli^oas  experi- 
ences, 136-138;  begms  to  preach, 
139;  his  unprisonment,  139-141; 
his  early  writings^  141,  142;  his 
liberation  and  gratitude  to  Chiuies 
n.,  142, 148;  his  Pilgrim's  Pn^- 
ress,  143-146;  the  product  of  an 
uneducated  genius,  i.  57,  343 ;  his 
subsequent  writings,  vi.  146;  his 
position  among  the  Baptists,  146, 
147;  his  second  persecution,  and 
the  overtures  miule  to  him,  147, 
148;  his  death  and  burial-place, 
148;  his  fame,  148, 149;  his  imita- 
tors, 149^  150;  his  style,  ii.  966; 
his  religious  enthusiasm  and  im- 
agery, iv.  333;  Southey's  edition 
of  his  Pilgrim's  Progress  reviewed, 
u.  250-267 ;  pecul^rities  of  the 
work,  266;  not  a  peifoct  allegory, 
267,  258;  its  publication,  and  the 
number  of  its  editions,  tL  145, 
146. 

Buonaparte.    8e€  Kaiwleon. 

Buiigoyne,  Gen.,  chairman  of  the 
committee  of  inquiry  on  Lord 
CUve,  iv.  292. 


Boigandy,  Louis,  Dnke  o£  grandMHi 
of  Urns  XIV.,  iu.  62, 63. 

Burke,  Edmund,  his  characteriotka, 
i.  133;  his  opinion  of  the  war  with 
Spain  on  the  question  of  maritime 
rwht,  iiL  216;  resembles  Bacon, 
489 ;  effect  of  his  speeches  on  tha 
House  of  Commons,  iv.  118;  not 
the  author  of  the  Letters  of  Juniua, 
V.  37;  his  chaii^  against  Hast> 
ings,  104-137 ;  his  kindness  to  KUaa 
Bumey,  288;  her  incivility  to  hici 
at  Hastings'  trial,  289;  his  earij 
political  career,  vi.  75;  his  flnt 
speech  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
«i ;  his  opposition  to  Chatham's 
measures  mating  to  India,  96;  hit 
defence  of  his  party  against  Gren- 
viUe's  attacks,  102;  his  feeUng 
towards  Chatham,  103;  his  treat- 
ise on  '*The  Sublime,"  i.  142;  hit 
character  of  the  French  Republics 
402;  his  views  of  the  French  and 
American  revolutions,  iii.  51,  vi 
268 ;  his  admiration  of  PiU's  maid- 
en speech,  233;  his  opposition  to 
Fox's  India  biU,  245;  in  the  oppo- 
siUon  to  Pitt,  247,  249;  deserts 
Fox,  273. 

Borleigh  and  his  Times,  review  of 
Rev.  Dr.  Nares's,  iii.  1-36;  his 
early  life  and  character,  3-10;  his 
death,  10;  importance  of  the  times 
in  which  he  lived,  10;  the  great 
stain  on  his  character,  31, 32;  char- 
acter of  the  class  of  statesmen  he 
belonged  to,  iii.  843;  his  conduct 
towaras  Bacon,  355, 365;  his  apol- 
ogy for  having  resorted  to  tortore, 
893;  Bacon's  letter  to  him  apon 
the  department  of  knowledge  he 
had  chosen,  483. 

Burnet,  Bishop,  iv.  114. 

Burney,  Dr.,  his  social  position,  v. 
251,  255;  his  conduct  relative  to 
his  daughter's  fint  publKation, 
267;  his  daughter's  engagement 
at  Court,  281. 

Buraev,  Frances.  See  D'Arblay, 
Maoaine. 

Bums,  Robert,  vi.  26L 

Bussy,  his  eminent  merit  and  conduct 
in  India,  iv.  222. 

Bute,  Earl  o^  his  character  and  ed- 
ucation, vi.  19, 20;  appointed  Sec- 
retaiy  of  State,  24;  oppoees  tha 
proposal  of  war  with  Spain  on  ac- 
count of  the  fiunily  compact,  80: 
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his   unpopularity   on    Chatham^s  and  the  Todore,  not  applicable,  iii. 

reniipiation,   31;    becomes   Prime  21. 

Mimsterf32;  his  first  speech  hi  the  Calcutta,  its  position  on  the  Hooff- 

House  of  lx>rdi<,  33;  induces  the  lev,  iv.  2-30;  scene  of  the  Black 

retirement  of  the  Duke  of  New-  ifule  of,  232,  233;  re.seiitment  of 

castle,  35;  becomes  first  Lord  of  the  English  at  itsHill,  235;  a^rain 

the  Treasury,  35 ;  his  foreign  and  threatened    by  Surajah   Dowlah, 

domestic  policy,  37-52;  his  resig-  239;  revival  of  its  prosperity,  251; 

nation,  52 ;  continues  to  advise  the  its  sufferings  during  the  famine, 

King  privately,  57,  70,  79;  pen-  285;  its  capture,  v.  8;  its  suburiw 

sions  Johnson,  vi.  198, 199.  infested  by  robbers,  41 ;  its  festivi 

Butler^  i.  350;  Addison  not  inferior  ties  on  Hastings's  marriage,  56. 

to  him  in  wit,  v.  375.  Callicles,  i.  41,  note, 

Byng,  Admiral,  his  failure  at  Mi-  Calvinism,  moderation  of  Bunyan's. 
norca,  iii.232;  his  trial,  236 ;  opin-  ii.  263;  held  by  the  Church  of 
ion  of  his  conduct,  236;  Chatham's  England  at  the  end  of  the  16th 
defence  of  him,  237.  century,  iv.  175 ;  many  of  its  doc- 
Byron,  I^rd,  his  epistolary  style,  ii.  trines  contained  in  the  Paulician 
325;  his  character,  326,  327;  his  theology,  309. 
eariy  lifij,  827 ;  his  quarrel  with,  Cambon,  v.  465. 
and  separation  fVom,  his  wile,  329-  Cambridge,  University  of,  favored 
331;  his  expatriation,  332;  decline  by  Creor^e  I.  and  George  IX.,  vi. 
of  his  intell<H?tuai  powers,  333;  his  36,  37;  its  superiority  to  Oxford 
attachment  to  Italy  and  Greece,  in  intellectual  activity,  iii.  344; 
335:  his  sickness  and  death,  336;  disturbances  produced'  in,  by  the 
general  grief  for  his  fate,  336 ;  re-  Civil  War,  iv.  15. 
marks  on  his  poetry,  336;  his  ad-  Cambvses,  story  of  his  punishment 
miration  of  tne    Pope   school  of  of  the  corrupt  judge,  iii.  423. 
poetry,  337;  his  opinion  of  Words-  Camden,  Lord.  vii.  2^i3,  247. 
worthandColeridge,  352:  of  Peter  Camilla,    Blaaame    D'Arbiay%    v. 
Bell,  353;  his  estimate  of  the  poe-  314. 

try  of  the  18th  and  19th  ceiitu-  Campaign  (the),  by  Addison,  ▼.  355. 
ries,  353;  his  sensitiveness  to  crit-  Canada,  subju^tion  of,  by<the  Brit- 
icism. 354;  the  interpreter  between  ish  in  1760,  ni.  244. 
Wordsworth   and  the  multitude,  Canning,  Mr.,  iL  45, 46;  vi.  286, 411- 
356 ;   the  founder  of  an  exoteric  414,  419. 
Lake  school,  356;  remarks  on  his  Cape  "Breton,  reduction  of,  iii.  244. 
dramatic  works,  357-363 ;  his  ego-  CaraflTa,  Gian  Pietro,  afterwards  Pope 
tism,  365;  cause  of  his  influence,  Paul,  IV.  his  zeal  and  devotion,  iv. 
836,  337.  318.324. 

Carlisle,  Lady,  ii.  478. 

C.  Carmagnoles,  Bar^re's,  v.  471,  472, 

490,  491,  498,  499,  502,  505,  529. 

Cabal  (the),  their  proceedings  and  Camatic,  (the),  its  resources,  i v.  211, 

designs,  iv.  46,  54,  59.  212;  its  invasion  by  Hyder  Ali,  t  . 

Cabinets,  in  modem  times,  iv.  65,  71, 72. 

vi.  235.  Camot,  v.  455,  506. 

Cadiz,  exploit  of  Essex  at  the  siege  Camot,  Hippolyte,  his  memoirs  of 

of,  iii.  107,  367 ;  its  pUlsge  by  the  Bar^re  reviewed,  v.  423-539 ;  failed 

English  expedition  in  17 W,  iii.  108.  to  notice  the  falsehoods  of  his  aa- 

(;a>sar  Borgia,  i.  307.  thor,  430,  431,  435,  557;  his  chari- 

i;»sar,  ClaudiuSj    resemblance    of  tableness  to  him,  445, 485 ;  defends 

Jamas  I.  to,  ii.  440.  his  proposition  for  murdering  pns- 

Caesar  compared  with  Cromwell,  i.  oners,  490 ;  blinded  by  party  spirit, 

804 ;  his  Commentaries  an  ineom-  523 ;  defends  the  Jacobin  adminis-  . 

parable   model    for   military  de-  tration,  534;  his  general  charac 

spatches,  i.  404.  teristics,  538,  539. 

Cffissrs  (the),  parallel  between  them  Carrier,  v.  404. 
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Carteret.  Lord,  his  asoendmcY  at 
the  fall  of  Walpole,  iii.  184;  Sir 
Ilorace  AValjwIe^s  stories  about 
hinif  187:  his  defection  fh)in  Sir 
Robert  Walpole,  iii.  202;  succeeds 
Walpole,  219;  his  character  as  a 
statettinan,  218,  219 ;  created  Earl 
Granville,  220. 

Cuthagena,  surrender  of  the  arse- 
nal and  ship  of.  to  the  Allies,  iii. 
119. 

Gary's  translation  of  Dante,  i.  68, 
78,  7a. 

Casiua  (the),  of  Plautus,  i.  298. 

Castile,  Admiral  of,  iu.  109. 

Castile  and  Arragon,  their  old  insti- 
tutions favorable  to  public  lib- 
ertv,  iii.  86. 

Castilians,  their  character  in  the  16th 
century,  iii.  81;  their  conduct  in 
the  war  of  the  Succession.  121; 
attachment  to  the  faith  of  their 
ancestors,  iv.  316. 

Castracani,  Castruccio,  Life  of,  by 
MachiavelU,  ii.  317. 

Cathedral,  Lincoln,  painted  window 
in,  i.  428. 

Catholic  Association,  attempt  of  the 
Tories  to  put  it  down,  iv.  413. 

Catholic  Church.  See  Church  of 
Rome. 

Catholicism,  causes  of  its  success, 
iv.  301,  307,  318,  3dl-«336;  the 
most  poetical  of  all  religions,  L 
65. 

Catholics,  Roman,  Pitt's  policy  re- 
specting, vi.  280,  281. 

Catholics  and  Jews,  the  same  rea- 

.  soning  employed  against  both,  ii. 
812. 

Catholics  and  Protestants,  their  rel- 
ative, numbers  in  the  16th  cen- 
tuiy^  iii.  26. 

Catholic  Queen  (a),  precautions 
against,  i.  487. 

(/atnolic  Question  (the),  vi.  413- 
419. 

Catiline,  his  conspiracy  doubted,  i. 
405;  compared  to  the  Popish  Plot, 
406. 

*Cato,*'  Addison's  plav  of,  its  mer- 
its, and  the  contest  it  occasioned, 
iii.  333;  its  first  representation,  v. 
891;  its  performance  a,^  Oxford, 
892;  its  deficiencies,  i.  365,  366. 

Cato.  the  censor,  anecdote  of,  vi.  854. 

Catullus,  his  m^holog}*,  i.  75. 

Cavaliers,  their  successors   in  the 


reign  of  (xeorge  L  tamed  df 
gogues.  vi.  4. 

Cavendisn,  Lord^  his  conduct  in  the 
new  council  of  Temple,  iv.  96;  hia 
merits,  vi.  73. 

Cecil.    See  Burlei^. 

Cecil,  Boberi,  his  nvalrv  with  Fran- 
cis Bacon,  iii.  356,  365;  his  fear 
and  env^'  of  Essex,  862;  incroase 
of  his  dislike  for  Bacon,  365 ;  his 
conversation  with  Essex,  365;  hit 
interference  to  obtain  knighthsKsl 
for  Bacon,  384. 

Cecilia,  Madame  D'ArbUy's,  ▼.  309, 
311;  specimen  of  its  style,  315, 
816. 

Censorship,  existed  in  some  form 
from  Henry  VIII.  to  the  Bevolu- 
tiou,  iii.  3^. 

Ceres,  i.  54,  note, 

Cervantes,  iii.  81;  his  celebrity,  L 
80 ;  the  perfection  of  his  art,  328, 
329;  fails  as  a  critic,  329. 

Chalmem,  Dr.,  Mr.  Gladstone's 
opinion  of  his  defence  of  the 
Cliurch,  iv.  122. 

Champion,  Colonel,  commander  of 
the  Bengal  arm^,  v.  33. 

Chandemagore.  l^reuch  settlement, 
on  the  Hoogley,  iv.  230 ;  captared 
by  the  English,  230. 

Charlema^e,  imbeciii^  of  lus  suc- 
cessors, IV.  205. 

Charles^  Archduke^  his  claim  to  tho 
Spamsh  crown,  ill.  90;  takes  the 
field  in  support  of  it,  109,  aooom- 
panies  Peterborough  in  lus  expe- 
dition, 112;  his  success  in  the 
north-east  of  Spain,  117;  is  pro- 
claimed king  at  Madrid,  119 ;  his 
reverses  and  retreat,  123;  his 
re-entry  into  Madrid,  126;  his 
unpopularity^  127;  concludes  a 
peace,  131 ;  forms  an  alliance  with 
Philip  of  Spain,  138. 

Charies  I.,  lawfulness  of  the  resist- 
ance to,  i.  235,  243;  Milton's  de- 
fence of  his  execution.  246,  249; 
his  treatment  of  the  Parliament  of 
1640,  457;  liis  treatment  of  Straf- 
ford, 468 ;  estimate  of  his  character, 
469,  498-500,  ii.  443;  his  &U,  i. 
497;  his  condemnation  and  its 
consequences^  500,  501;  Hamp- 
den* s  opposition  to  him,  and  its 
consequences,  ii.  443-459;  resist* 
ance  of  the  Scots  to  him,  460;  his 
increasing   difficulties,   461;    his 
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MQdoot  towsrds  the  Honae  of 
Commons,  477-482;  hU  flight, 
488;  review  of  his  condact  and 
treatment,  484-488;  reaction  in 
his  favor  during  the  Long  Par- 
liament, iii.  300;  cause  of  his 
political  blunders,  410;  effect  of 
the  victoiy  over  him  on  the  nation- 
al character,  iv.  7, 8. 

Charles  I.  and  OomweD,  choice  be- 
tween, i.  490. 

Charles  II.,  character  of  his  reign,  i. 
251;  his  fbre^pi  subsidies,  523; 
his  situation  in  1660  contrasted 
with  that  of  Lewis  XVIIL,  iii. 
282,  288;  his  character,  290,  iv. 
80,47, 80;  his  position  towards  the 
king  of  France,  296;  consequences 
of  his  levity  and  apathy.  299, 300: 
his  court  oompar»i  with  that  or 
his  firther,  iv.  29;  his  extrava- 
gance, 84;  his  subserviency  to 
France,  37-44,  46;  his  renuncia- 
tion of  the  dispensing  power,  55 ; 
his  relations  with  Temple.  58,  60. 
63,  97 ;  his  system  of  orioeiy  or 
the  Common.*,  71 ;  bis  difllike  of 
Halifax,  90;  his  dismissal  of  Tem- 
ple, 97;  his  charscteristics,  i.  349; 
Lis  influence  upon  English  litera- 
ture^ i.  349,  850;  conuumsd  with 
Phihp  of  Orleans,  Kegent  of 
Fnmce,  iii.  64, 65;  Bunyan^s  grat- 
itude to  him,  vi.  148;  his  social 
diflipositaon,  iv.  374. 

Chanes  II.  of  Spain,  his  unhappy 
condition,  iii.  88, 93-100;  his  diffi- 
culties in  respect  to  the  succession, 

Charles  IIL  of  Spain,  his  hatred  of 
England,  vi.  29. 

Chartes  Y..  iv.  316;  vi.  350. 

Charies  VIU.,  iii.  488. 

Charles  XII.,  compared  with  Clive, 
iv.  297. 

Charlotte,  Queen,  obtains  the  atten- 
dance of  Bliss  Bumey,  v.  279;  her 
partisanship  for  lusting,  288, 
290;  her  treatment  of  Miss  Bur- 
ney,  293^  297. 

Chateanbnandj  his  remark  about  the 
person  of  Louis  XIY.,  iii.  58, 
note. 

Chatham,  Earl  of,  character  of  his 
public  life,  iii.  196, 197;  his  early 
life,  198;  his  travels,  199;  enters 
the  army  199;  obtains  a  seat  in 
Parliament,  200;  attaches  himself 


to  the  Whigs  in  opposition,  207; 
his  qualities  as  an  orator,  211-213 ; 
dismissed  from  the  army,  215;  is 
made  Groom  of  the  Bedchamber 
to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  161;  de. 
claims  against  the  ministers,  218; 
his  opposition  to  Carteret,  219; 
legacy  left  him  by  the  Duchess  of 
Marlborough^  219;  supports  the 
Pelham  mmistiy,  220;  appointed 
Vice-Treasurer  of  Ireland,  221- 
223;  overtures  made  to  liim  by 
Newcastle,  230;  made  Secretary 
of  State,  285;  defends  Admiral 
Byng,  237;  coalesces  with  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  230;  success 
of  his  administration,  230-250;  his 
appreciation  of  Clive,  iv.  260,  289, 
breach  between  him  and  the  great 
Whig  connection,  289 ;  review  of 
his  coRespondence,  vi.  1;  in  the 
zenith  of  prosperity  and  gloiv,  i. 
221,  222;  his  coalition  wim  New- 
castle, 7;  his  strength  in  Paiiia- 
ment.  18;  jealousies  in  his  cabi- 
net, 25;  his  defects^  26;  proposes 
to  declare  war  aeunst  Spain  on 
account  of  the  family  compact, 
29 1  rejection  of  his  counsel,  3Qj  his 
resignation,  30;  Uie  king's  gra- 
cious behavior  to  him^SO;  puolic 
enthusiasm  towards  him,  31;  his 
conduct  in  opposition,  33-46:  his 
speedi  a^nst  peace  with  France 
and  Spain,  49;  his  misueoessful 
audiences  with  George  III.  to 
form  an  administration,  58;  Sir 
William  I^msent  bequeaths  his 
whole  proi>erty  to  hun,  68;  bad 
state  of  his  health,  64;  is  twice 
visited  bv  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land with  propositions  firom  the 
king,  68,  72;  his  condemnation  of 
the  American  Stamp  Act,  77,  78;  is 
induced  by  the  king  to  assist  in 
ousting  Rockinriiam,  86;  mor'jid 
state  of  his  nimd,  87,88,95,99; 
undertakes  to  form  an  administra- 
tion, 89;  is  created  Eari  of  Chat- 
ham, 91 ;  fiulure  of  his  uiinistcrial 
arrangements,  91-99;  loss  of  his 
popularihr,  and  of  his  foreign  in- 
fluence, 91-99;  his  despotic  man- 
ners, 89,  93 ;  lays  an  embargo  on 
the  exportation  of  com,  95;  his 
first  speedi  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
95;  his  supercilious  conduct  tow- 
ards  the  Peers,  95;    his   retire- 
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ment  from  office,  100;  his  policy 
yiolated,  101;  resigiu  the  privy 
B6al.  100;  state  of  parties  and  of 
public  affiskirs  on  his  recovery,  100, 
101;  his  political  relations,  103; 
his  eloquence  not  suited  to  the 
House  of  Lordi,  104;  opposed  the 
recognition  of  the  inctependence 
of  the  United  States,  107 ;  his  last 
appearance  in  tiie  House  of  Lords, 
108,  229;  his  death,  109, 230;  re- 
flections on  his  fall,  109;  his  fu- 
neral in  Westminster  Abbe;^,  110; 
compared  with  Mirabeau,  iii.  72, 
78. 

Chatham,  Earl  of,  (the  reeond),  vi. 
280;  made  Fint  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty, 276. 

Cherbourg,  guns  taken  from,  iii.  245. 

Chesterfield,  Lond,  his  dismissal  by 
Walpole,  iii.  204;  prospectus  of 
Johnson*s  Dictionary  addmssed  to 
him,  vi.  187, 18&;  poA  it  in  the 
World,  194. 

Cheyte  Sing,  a  vaseal  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  Bengal,  ▼.  75;  his 
large  revenue  and  suspected  treaa- 
ure,  79 ;  Hastings's  poiicv  in  desir- 
ing to  punish  him.  80-85;  his 
treatment  made  the  successful 
charge  against  Hastings,  118. 

Chillingworth,  his  opinion  on  apos- 
tolicu  succession,  iv.  172;  became 
a  Catholic  fitHn  conviction,  806. 

Chinese  (the)  compared  to  the  Bo- 
mans  under  Diocletian,  i.  415, 
416. 

Chinsurab,  Dutch  settlement  on  the 
Hoogley,  iv.  230;  its  siege  by  the 
Engnsh  and  capitulation,  259. 

ChivaJrv,  its  form  in  Langn^oc  in 
the  1^  century,  iv.  808,  309. 

Cholmondeley,  lus.,  v.  271. 

Christchurch  (College,  Oxford,  its  re- 
pute after  the  Revolution,  iv.  108; 
issues  a  new  edition  of  the  Letters 
of  Phalaris,  iv.  108;  vi.  116, 118; 
its  condition  under  Atterbury,  vi. 
121, 122. 

Christianity,  its  alliance  with  the 
ancient  philosophy,  iii.  444;  light 
in  which  it  was  regarded  by  the 
Italians  at  the  Reformation,  iv. 
816 ;  its  effect  upon  mental  activ- 
ity; i.  416. 

Chnstophe,  vi.  390.  891. 

Church  (the),  in  tne  time  of  James 
n.,  i.  520. 


Chureh  (the),  Southey's  Book  of,  u 
137. 

Church,  the  English,  persecutions  in 
her  name,  i.  443;  High  and  Low 
Cniurch  parties,  v.  862;  vi.  119, 120. 

Church  or  England,  its  origin  and 
connection  with  the  state,  i.  452, 
458;  iv.  190;  its  condition  in  the 
time  of  Charles  I.j  ii.  166;  en- 
deavor of  the  leading  Whigs  at 
the  Revolution  to  alter  its  LiCnr- 
^  and  Articles,  ii.  821;  iv.  178; 
Its  contest  with  the  Scotdi  nation, 
822;  Mr.  Ghuistone's  work  m  de- 
fence of  it^  iv.  116;  his  amuBents 
for  its  bemg  the  pure  Catholic 
Chun^  oi  Cbxiatj  161->106)  its 
claims  to  apostolical  swrcwion 
discussed,  16a-17&;  views  respect- 
ing its  alliance  with  the  itete, 
188-198;  contrast  of  its  operatioBs 
during  the  two  genentiona  sac- 

.  oeeding  the  Reformation,  with 
those  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  SSI, 
882. 

Choreh  of  Rome,  its  alliance  with 
ancient  philosophv,  iii.  444;  cnnses 
of  its  suGoesB  ancf  vitally,  iv.SlO, 
001;  sketch  of  its  bistoiy,  UfT^ 
848. 

Churdkill, Charles,!.  519;  vL  42,200. 

Cicero,  partiality  of  Dr.  Middleton 
towards,  iiL  840;  tha  moat  elo- 
quent and  skilful  of  advocates, 
340 ;  his  epistles  in  his  banishment, 
861;  his  opinion  of  the  study  or 
rhetoric,  472;  as  a  critic,  i.  143l 

Cider,  proposal  of  a  tax  on.  by  tbu 
Bute  adminbtration,  vi.  50. 

Cirenmstances,  effect  o^  upon  chap* 
acter,  i.  822,  328,  825. 

''City  of  the  Violet  Crown,"  a  lb- 
vorite  epithet  of  Athens,  L  SO, 
note. 

Civil  privile^  and  political  power 
identical,  ii.  811. 

Civil  War  (the),  Cowley  and  Mil- 
ton*s  imaginarv  conversation 
about,  1.  if^rlA;  its  evils  the 
price  of  our  liberty,  248;  conduct 
of  the  Long  Pariuunent  in  reftr> 
enoe  to  it,  470,  485^  496. 

Civilization,  only  peril  to  can  arise 
iVom  misgovemment,  iL  41^  42; 
£ngland*8  progress  in,  due  to  the 
people,  187 ;  modem,  its  influeiioa 
upon  philosophical  speculation,  i. 
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Clarendoiif  Lord,  his  histonr^  i.  424; 
his  character,  521,522;  nis  testi- 
mony in  favor  of  Hampden,  ii.  448, 
468,  472,  490,  493;  his.  literary 
merit,  ill.  338  ;  his  position  at  the 
head  of  afi'airs,  iv.  29,  31-37,  38  ; 
his  faulty  style,  50;  his  opposition 
to  the  growing  power  of  the  Com- 
mons, 73  ;  his  temper,  74  :  the 
charge  against  ChristrCharcnmen 
of  garbling  liis  history,  vi.  130. 

Ckrke,  Dr.  Samuel,  iv.  803. 

Clarkson,  Thomas,  v.  809. 

Classics,  ancient,  celebrity  of,  i.  139 ; 
rarely*  examined  on  just  principles 
of  criticism,  139 ;  love  of^  in  Italy 
in  the  14th  century,  278. 

Classical  studies,  tfieir  advantages 
and  defects  considered,  vi.  347- 
364. 

Clavering,  General^  v.  35;  his  op- 
position to  Hastings,  40-47;  his 
appointment  as  Governor  General, 
54;  his  defeat,  56;  liis  death,  57. 

Cleveland,  Duchess  of,  her  &Tor  to 
Wycherly  and  Churchill,  iv.  372, 
873. 

CliflTord,  Lord,  his  character,  iv.  47 ; 
his  retirement,  55,  56;  his  talent 
for  debate,  72. 

Clive,  Lord,  review  of  Sir  John  Mal- 
colm's Life  of,  iv.  194-298;  his 
family  and  boyhood,  196, 197 ;  his 
shipment  to  tndia,  198;  his  arri- 
val at  Madras  and  position  there, 
200;  obtains  an  ensign's  commis- 
sion in  the  Company's  service, 
203;  his  attack,  capture,  and  de- 
fence of  Arcot.  215-219 ;  his  sub- 
sequent pt)ceeaings,  220,  221-223 ; 
his  marriage  and  return  to  Eng- 
land, 224;  nis  reception,  226|^  en- 
ters Parliament,  %6' ;  return  to  In- 
dia, 228 ;  his  subsequent  proceed- 
ings, 228.  236,  8eq.i  his  conduct 
towards  Ormichnnd,  238,  241,247, 
248;  his  pecuniaxy  acquisitions, 
251;  his  transactions  with  Meer 
Jaffler,  240,  246,  254;  appointed 
Governor  of  the  Company*^  pos- 
sessions in  Beneal,  2o5;  his  dis- 
persion of  Shs£  Alum*8  arm^, 
256,  257 ;  responsibility  of  his  posi- 
tion, 259 ;  his  return  to  England, 
260;  his  reception,  260^  261;  his 
proceedings  at  the  India  House, 
268,  265,  269;  nominated  Gover- 
aor  of  the  British  possessions  in 


Bengal,  270j  his  arrival  at  Cal- 
cutta, 270;  suppresses  a  conspir- 
acy, 275.  276 ;  success  of  his  for- 
eign policv,  276;  his  return  to 
England,  279;  his  unpopularity 
and  its  causes,  279  28o;  mvested 
with  the  Grand  Cros)  of  the  Bath, 
292;  his  speech  in  his  defence, 
and  its  consequence,  289, 290, 292 ; 
his  life  in  retirement,  29 1 ;  reflec- 
tions on  his  career,  296;  fiu'ing  of 
his  mind,  and  death  by  his  own 
hand,  296. 

dizia,  Machiavelli's,  i.  298. 

Clodius,  extensive  bribery  at  the 
trial  of,  iiu  421. 

'*  Clouds  ^'  (the),  of  Aristophanes,  L 
383. 

Club-room,  Johnson^s,  ii.  425;  vi.  159. 

Cdalition  of  Chatham  and  Newcas- 
tle, iii.  243. 

Cobham,  Lord^  his  malignity  tow- 
ards Essex,  ill.  380. 

Coke,  Sir  E.,  his  conduct  towards 
Bacon,  iii.  357,  406 ;  his  opposition 
to  Bacon  in  Peacham's  case,  389, 
390 ;  his  experience  in  conducting 
state  prosecutions,  392;  his  re- 
moval from  the  Bench,  406;  his 
reconciliation  with  Buckingham, 
and  agreement  to  marry  his 
daughter  to  Buckingham's  broth- 
er, 406;  his  reconciliation  with 
Bacon,  408 ;  his  behavior  to  Ba- 
con at  his  trial,  427. 

Coleridge,  relative  "  correctness  '*  of 
his  poetry,  ii.  339 ;  Byron*s  opin- 
ion of  him,  852;  his  satire  upon 
Pitt,  vi.  271. 

Coligni,  Gaspar  de,  reference  to,  vi. 
67. 

Collier,  Jeremy,  sketch  of  his  life,  iv. 
393-396;  his  publication  on  the 
profaneness  of  the  English  stage, 
396-399;  his  controversy  with 
Congreve,  401,  teq. 

Colloquies  on  Societjr,  Souther's,  ii. 
132,  plan  of  the  work.  141, 142. 

Collot,  D*Herbois,  v.  475,  489,  498, 
501^  504^506,  508,  510. 

Colonies,  iii.  88;  question  of  the 
competency  of  Parliament  to  tax 
them,  vi.  77,  78. 

Comedy  (the),  of  England,  effect 
of  the  writings  of  Congreve  and 
Sheridan  upon,  i.  295. 

Comedies,  D^den^s,  i.  860. 

Comic  Dramatists  of  the  Restoration, 
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iv.  850-411;  have  exercised  a  great  states,  i.  i76,  477;  the  argument 

influence  on  the  human  mind,  851.  that  it  would  be  destroyed  bj  ad- 

Comines,  his  testimony  to  the  good  mitting  the  Jew8  to  power,  307, 

government  of  England,  ii.  4M.  808;  its  theoiy  in  respect  to  the 

Commerce  and  manufactures,  their  three  branches  of  the  legislator^ 

extent  in  Itaiy  in  the  14th  cen-  ii.  25,  26,  v.  416. 

tuzy,  i.  276-277;  condition  of,  dur-  Constitutional  government.  decGae 

ing  the  war  at  the  latter  part  of  of,  on  the  Continent,  early  in  the 

the  reign  of  George  II.,  iii.  247.  17th  centuir,  i.  481. 

Committee  of  Public    Safety,  the  Constitutional  History  of  England, 

French,  v.  463,  466,  475-500.  review  of  Hallam's,  i.  483-^48. 

Commons^  House  of,  increase  of  its  Constitutional  Royalists  in  the  rejgn 

power,  I.  532;  increase  of  its  pow-  of  Charles  I.,  i.  474-488. 

er  by  and  since  the  Revolution,  Convention,   the    French,  t.  449- 

iii.  325.  475. 

Commonwealth,  iv.  365,  uq»  Conversation,  the  source  of  logical 

Comus,  Milton's,  i.  215,  218.  inaccuracy,  i.  148,  888,  384;  im- 

Conceits  of  Petrarch,  i.  89,  00;  of  aginary,  between  Cowley  and  Uil- 

Shakspeare  and  the  writers  of  hia  ton  touching  the  great  Civil  War, 

age,  842-344,  847.  112-138. 

Conde,    Marshal,    compared    with  Conway,  Heniy,  vi.  62;  Secretary 

Clive,  iv.  297.  of  State  under  Lord  Rockingham, 

Condensation,  bad  effect  of  enforced  74;  returns  to  his  position  under 

upon  composition,  i.  152.  Chatham,  91-95;  sank  into  insig- 

Coudorcet,  v.  452,  475.  nificance  100. 

Conflans,  Admiral,  his  defeat    by  Conway,  Marshal,  his  characteff  iv. 

Hawke,  iiL  245.  260. 

Congreve,  his  birth  and  early  life,  Cooke,  Sir  Anthony,  his  learning, 

iv.  387;  sketch  of  his  career  at  the  iii.  349. 

Temple.  388 ;  his  "  Old  Bachelor,"  Cooperation,  advantages  of,  iv.  184. 

389 ;  '*  Double  Dealer/'  390 ;  sue-  Coote,  Sir  £yr^  y.  61 ;  his  character 

cess  of  his  "  Love  for  Love,''  391 ;  and  conduct  m  council,  61, 62;  his 

his  *' Mourning  Bride,"  392;  his  great  victory  of  Porto  Novo,  74. 

controversy  with  Collier,  397, 400-  Corah,  ceded  to  the  Mogul,  v.  27. 

403;  his  ''Way  of  the  World,"  Corday.  Charlotte,  v.  466. 

403;  his  later  years,  404,  405;  his  Conieille,    his    treatment    by   the 

position   among  men  of   letters,  French  Academy,  i.  23. 

406 ;  his  attachment  to  Mrs.  Brace-  **  Correctness  "  in  the  fine  arts  and  in 

S'rdle,  407 ;   his  friendshin  with  the  sciences,  ii.  339-343 ;  in  paint- 

e  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  408;  ing,  343;  what  is  meant  by  it  in 

his  death  and  capricious  will,  408;  poetr;^,  339-343. 

his  funeral  in  Westminster  Abbey,  Corruption,  parliamentary,  not  ne- 

409 ;  cenotaph  to  his  memory  at  ceftary  to  the  Tudors,  iii.  168 ;  its 

Stowe,409;  analogy  between*him  extent  in  the  reigns  of  George  I. 

and  Wycherley,  410.  and  U.,  vi.  21-23. 

Congreve  and  Sheridan,  effect  of  Corsica  given  up  to  France,  vi.  100. 

their  works  upon  the  comedy  of  Cossimbazar,  its   situation  and  im* 

England,  i.  295 ;  contrasted  with  portance,  v.  7. 

Shakspeare,  295.  Cottabus,  a  Greek  game,  i.  30^  note. 

Conquests  of  the  British  arms  in  Council  of  York,  its  abolition,  ii.  469. 

1758-60,  iii.  244,  245.  Country  Wife  of  Wycherley,  its  char- 
Constance,  council  of,  put  an  end  to  acter  and  merits,  iv.  87$ ;  whence 

the  Wickliffe  schism,  iv.  313.  borrowed,  385. 

Constantinople,  mental  stagnation  Courtenay,  Rt.  Hon.  T.  P..  review  of 

in,  i.  417.  his  Memoirs  of  Sir  William  Tern- 
Constitution  (the),  of  England,  in  the  pie,  iv.  1-115;  his  concessions  to 

15tli  and  18th  centuries,  compar-  Dr.  Lingard  in  regard  to  the  Triple 

ed  with  those  of  other  European  Alliance,  41;  his  opinion  of  Tem- 
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ple'8  proposed  new  council,  65;  his 
error  as  to  Temple's  residence,  100, 
note. 

Cousiubood,  nickname  of  the  official 
members  of  the  Temple  &mlly,  iv. 
13. 

Coutbon,  y.  466,  475,  498. 

Covenant,  the  Scotcb,  ii.  460. 

Covenanters,  (the),  their  condosion 
of  treaty  with  Charles  I.,  ii.  460. 

Coventry,  Lady,  v.  262. 

Cowlcv^  dictum  of  Denham  concern- 
ing him,  i.  203;  deficient  in  imagi- 
nation, 211;  his  wit,  iii.  162,  v. 
375 ;  ms  admiration  of  Bacon,  iii. 
492,  493;  imaginary  conversation 
between  him  and  Milton  about  the 
Civil  War,  i.  112-138. 

Cowper,  Earl,  keeper  of  the  Great 
Seal,  v.  361. 

Cowper,  WlUiani.  ii.  349 ;  his  praise 
of  rope,  351;  his  friendship  with 
Warren  Hastings,  v.  5;  neglected 
by  Pitt,  vi.  261. 

Cox,  Archdeacon,  his  eulofpum  on 
Sir  Robert  Walpole,  iii.  173. 

Coyer,  Abb^,  his  imitation  of  Vol- 
taire, V.  377. 

Crabbe,  George,  vi.  26L 

Cragjgs,  Secretary,  iii.  227;  succeeds 
Ac&ison,  V.  413;  Addiison  dedi- 
cates his  works  to  him,  418. 

Cranmer,  Archbishop,  estimate  of  his 
character,  i.  448,  449. 

CrebUlon,  toe  younger,  ilL  155. 

Crisis,  Steele's,  v.  «3. 

Crisp,  Samuel,  his  early  career,  v. 
259;  his  tragedy  of  Virginia,  261; 
his  retirement  and  seclusion,  264; 
his  friendship  with  the  Barneys, 
265;  his  mtification  at  the  suc- 
cess of  Miss  Bumey's  first  work, 
269 ;  his  advice  to  ner  upon  her 
comedy,  273;  his  applause  of  her 
"  Cecilia,"  275. 

Criticism,  Literary,  principles  of,  not 
universally  recognized,  i.  21;  rare- 
ly applied  to  the  examination  of 
ue  ancient  classics,  139 ;  causes  of 
its  fkilure  when  so  applied,  143; 
success  in,  of  Aristotle,  140 ;  Dio- 
nysius,  141;  Quintilian,  141,  142; 
Longinus,  142,  143;  Cicero,  142; 
ludicrous  ini*tance  of  French  criti- 
cism, 144;  ill  success  of  classical 
scholars  who  have  risen  above  ver- 
bal criticism,  144;  their  lock  of 
taste  and  judgment,  144;  manner 


in  which  criticism  is  to  be  exer- 
cised upon  oratorical  efibrts,  149, 
151;  criticism  upon  Dante,  55-79; 
Petrarch,  80-99;  a  rude  state  of 
society,  favorable  to  genius,  but 
not  to  criticism,  57,  58,  325;  great 
writers  are  bad  critics,  76,  328;  ef- 
fect of  upon  poetry,  338 ;  its  earlier 
stages,  838, 339 ;  remarks  on  Johur 
son's  code  ofj  ii.  417. 

Critics  professional,  their  influense 
over  tne  readine  ])ublic,  ii.  196. 

Croker,  Mr.,  his  edition  of  Bosweirs 
Life  of  Dr.  Johnson,  reviewed,  ii. 
368-426. 

Cromwell  .and  Charles,  choice  be- 
tween. IL  496. 

Cromwell  and  Napoleon,  remariLS  on 
Mr.  Hallam*s  parallel  between,  i. 
504-^10. 

Cromwell,  Henry,  description  of,  iv. 
17. 

Cromwell^  Oliver,  his  elevation  to 
power,  1.  502;  his  character  as  a 
legislator,  504;  as  a  general,  504; 
his  adminbtration  and  its  results, 
509,  510;  embarked  with  Hamp- 
den for  America,  but  not  «ufiered 
to  proceed,  ii.  459;  his  qualities, 
496;  his  administration,  iii.  286, 
292;  treatment  of  his  remains, 
289;  hb  ability  displayed  in  Ire- 
land, iv.  25-27;  anecdote  of  his 
sitting  for  his  portrait,  v.  2. 

Cromwell,  Richard,  vi.  15. 

Crown  (the)  veto  by,  on  Acts  of  Par< 
liament,  i.  487,  488,  its  control 
over  the  army,  489 ;  its  power  in 
the  16th  century,  iii.  15;  curtail- 
ment of  its  prerogatives,  169-171; 
its  power  predominant  at  begin- 
ning of  the  17th  century,  iv.  70; 
decline  of  its  power  during  the 
Pensionary  Parliament,  71, 72;  its 
long  contest  with  the  Parliament 

?ut  an  end  to  by  the  Revolution, 
8;  ite  alto  Prerogative. 

Crusades  (the),  their  beneficial  effect 
upon  Italy,  i.  275. 

Crusoe,  RoLinson^  the  work  of  an 
uneducated  genius,  i.  57 ;  its  effect 
upon  the  imaginations  of  children, 
331. 

Culpeper,  Mr.,  ii.  474. 

Cumberland,  the  dramatist,  his  man- 
ner of  acknowledging  literaiy 
merit,  v.  270. 

Cumberland,  Duke  of,  iv.  260;  the 
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confideotial  ftiend  of  Heniy  Fox, 
vi.  44;  confided  in  bj  George  III., 
67;  his  characteff  67;  mediated 
between  the  king  and  the  Whigs, 
68,  60. 

D. 

Dacier,  Madame,  v.  839. 

D*AIembcrt.  i.  28;  Horace  Walpole's 
opinion  or  him,  iii.  156. 

Dallas,  Chief  Justice,  one  of  the 
counsel  for  Hastings  on  his  trial, 
V.  127. 

Uanbr,  Eaii,  iii.  169 ;  his  connection 
with  Temple,  abilities  and  Charac- 
ter, iv.  57 ;  impeached  and  Bent  to 
the  Tower,  62 ;  owed  his  office  and 
dukedom  to  his  talent  in  debate,  72. 

Ilaneer,  public,  a  certain  amount  of, 
wul  warrant  a  retrospective  law, 
ii.  470. 

Dantej  criticism  upon,  i.  55-79 ;  the 
earliest  and  greatest  writer  of  his 
country,  55 ;  first  to  attempt  com- 
position in  the  Italian  language, 
56;  admired  in  his  own  and  me 
following  age,  58 ;  but  without  due 
appreciation,  59,  829,  380;  unable 
to  appreciate  himself,  58;  Sismon- 
di^s  remark  about  him,  58;  his 
own  age  unable  to  comprehend 
the  Divine  Comedy,  59 ;  bad  con- 
sequence to  Italian  literature  of 
the  neglect  of  his  stvle  down  to 
the  time  of  Alfieri,  60,  61  \  i>eriod 
of  his  birth,  62;  charactenstics  of 
his  native  city,  68,  64;  his  rela- 
tions to  his  ag^,  66;  his  personal 
history,  66;  his  religious  fervor, 
66 ;  his  gloomy  temperament,  67 ; 
his  Divine  Comedv,  67,  220,  277; 
his  description  of  Aeaven  inferior 
to  those  of  Hell  or  Purgatory,  67; 
his  reality  the  source  ofhis  power, 

68,  69;  compared  with  Milton,  68, 

69,  220 ;  his  metaphors  and  com- 
parisons, 70-72 ;  little  impressed  bv 
the  forms  of  the  external  world: 
72,  74;  dealt  mostly  with  the 
sterner  passions,  74 ;  except  in  the 
storv  of  Rimini,  74;  his  use  of  the 
ancient  mythology,  75,  76;  igno- 
rant of  the  Greek  language,  76 ; 
his  style,  77,  78;  his  translators, 
78,79;  his  admiration  of  writers 
inferior  to  himself,  829;  of  Yiigil, 
329;  *'  correctness,*'  of  his  poe^, 
U.  888;  stoiy  firom,  vi.  8. 


Danton,  comparad  with  Barire,  r. 
426;  his  death,  481,  482. 

D'Arblay,  Madame,  review  of  her 
Diary  and  Letters,  v.  248-320 ;  wide 
celebrity  of  her  name,  248;  her 
Diarvj  250;  her  family,  250,  261; 
her  birth  and  education,  S^2-254; 
her  Ather^s  social  position,  254" 
257 ;  her  first  literarv  efforts,  258 ; 
her  friendship  with  Mr.  Crisp,  269, 
265 ;  publication  of  her  **  Evelina,** 
266,  268;  her  comedy,  **  The  Wit- 
lings," 278,  274;  her  second  novel, 
'"CecUia,' '  275 ;  death  of  her  friends 
Crisp  and  Johnson,  275,  276 ;  her 
regard  for  Mrs.  Delany,  276;  her 
interview  with  the  king  and  <}iieeii. 
277,  278;  accepts  the  situation  of 
keeper  of  the  robes,  279;  sketch 
of  her  life  in  this  position,  279- 
287;  attends  at  Warren  Hastings' 
trial,  288;  her  espousal  of  ue 
cause  of  Hastings,  288;  her  incivil- 
ity to  Windham  and  Burke,  288, 
289;  her  sufferings  during  her 
keepership,  290, 294-300;  her  mar- 
riage, ana  close  of  the  Diarv,  301 ; 
publication  of  ''Camilla,"  302; 
subsequent  events  in  her  Ufe,  302, 
808;  pnhlfcatjon  of  The  Wan- 
derer,*^ 303;  her  death,  303;  char- 
acter of  her  writings,  303-318; 
change  in  her  style,  311-314;  spec- 
imens of  her  three  styles,  315, 
816;  fkilure  of  her  later  worka, 
818;  service  she  rendered  to  the 
English  novel,  819,  820. 

Dashwood.  Sir  Francis,  Chancellor 
of  the  Excheijuer  under  Bute,  vi. 
86 ;  his  inefficiency,  51. 

David,  d'Angers,  his  memoirs  of 
Bar^re  reviewed,  v.  423-<539. 

Davies,  Tom,  ii.  384. 

Davila,  one  of  Hampden's  ftvorita 
authors,  ii.  450. 

Daylesford,  site  of  the  estate  of  the 
Hastings  fhmily.  v.  5;  its  purchase 
and  adornment  oy  Hastings,  142. 

De  Augmentis  ScientiaranL,  by  Ba-  * 
con,  lU.  888,  433. 

Debates  in  Pariiament,  effects  of 
thefa-  publication,  i.  588. 

Debt,  the  national,  efl^ct  of  its  abro- 

fation,  ii.   153;  En^^land's  capa- 
ilities  in  respect  to  it,  ii.  186. 
Declaration  of  Right,  iii.  317. 
^Declaration  of  the  Practices  and 
Treasons  attempted  and  commit- 
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ted  by  Robert  Evl  of  Easez,"  by 
I<ord  Bacon,  iii.  373. 

Dedications,  Uterary,  more  honest 
than  formeriVf  ii.  191. 

Defoe,  Daniel,  i.  67. 

De  Gttignes,  v.  266. 

Delany4)r.,  his  connection  with  Swift, 
V.  $fl6;  his  widow,  and  her  Avor 
with  the  roval  family,  276,  277. 

Delhi,  its  splendor  during  the  Mo- 
gul empire,  tv.  204i 

Delium.  battle  of,  iv.  21. 

DemervUle,  v.  621. 

Democracy,  violence  in  its  advocates 
induces  reaction,  iii.  11;  pure, 
characteristics  of,  L  518, 514. 

Democritufl  the  reputed  inventor  of 
the  areh,  iiL  438;  Bacon's  estimate 
of  him,  439. 

Demosthenes,  Johnson's  remark,  that 
he  spoke-  to  a  P^ple  of  brutes,  i. 
146;  transcribed  Thucydides  six 
times,  147;  he  and  his  contempo- 
rary orators  compared  to  the  Ital- 
ian Condottieri,  166;  Mitford's 
misrcffireseBtation  of  him,  Ifil'^lSai, 
195, 197 ;  perfection  of  his  speeches, 
376;  his  remark  about  oribery, 
ui.  428. 

Denham,  dictum  of,  concerning 
Cowley,  i.  203;  illustration  fh>m, 
i.  61.     • 

Denmark,  contrast  of  its  progress 
to  the  retrogression  of  rortugaL 
iv.  340. 

Dennis,  John,  his  attack  upon  Addi- 
son's "Cato,"  r.  393;  Pope's  nar- 
rative of  his  Frenzy,  394, 395. 

'* Deserted  Village"  (the),  Gold- 
smith's, vi.  162, 163. 

Desmoulin's  Camille,  v.  483. 

Devonshire,  Duchess  of.  v.  126. 

Devonshire,  Duke  of,  rorms  an  ad- 

«  ministration  after  the  resignation 
of  Newcastle,  iii.  235;  Lord 
Chamberlain  under  Bote,  vi.  38; 
dismissed  from  his  lord-lieutenan- 
cv,  47;  his  son  invited  to  court  by 
the  king,  71. 

Dewey,  I^.,  his  views  upon  slavery 
in  the  West  Indies,  vi.  393, 401. 

Diary  and  Letters  of  MUtdame 
D'Arblay,  reviewed,  v.  24&-320. 

Dice,  i.  13,  note. 

Dionysitts,  of  HalicamaSBUs,  i.  141, 
413. 

Dionysius,  Irrant   of  Syracuse,   L 


Discussion,  free,  its  tendency,  ii.  167. 

Dissent,  its  extent  in  the  time  ol 
Charles  I.,  ii.  168;  cause  of,  in 
England,  iv.  383;  avoidance  of  in 
the  Church  of  Rome,  834;  see 
alto  Church  of  England. 

Dissenters  (the),  examination  of  the 
reasoning  of  Mr.  Gladstone  for 
their  exdttsion  from  dvil  offices, 
iv.  147-156. 

Disturbances,  public,  during  Gren* 
ville's  administration,  vi.  70. 

Divine  RighL  i.  236. 

Division  of  labor,  its  necessity,  iv. 
123;  illustration  of  the  effects  of 
disregarding  it,  123. 

Dodin^oiK  Bubb,  vi.  13;  his  kind* 
ness  to  Johnaon,  191. 

Donne,  John,  comparison  of  his 
wit  with  Horace  Walpole's,  iii. 
163. 

Dorset,  the  Eari  oCf  i.  350;  the  pa- 
tron of  literature  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.,  ii.  400;  iv.  376. 

Double  Dealer,  by  Congreve,  its  re- 
ception, iv.  890;  his  defence  of  its 
profaneness,  401. 

Dougan,  John,  his  report  on  the  cap« 
tuied  negroea,.  vi.  Sd2 ;  his  human- 
ity, 368;  his  return  home  and 
death,  363;  Major  Morly's  charges 
against  him,  876. 

Dover,  Lord,  review  of  hia  edition  of 
Horace  Walpole's  Letters  to  Sir 
Horace  Mann,  iii.  143-193 ;  see 
Walpole,  Sir  Horace. 

Dowdeswell,  Mr..  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  unaer  Lord  Rodung- 
ham,  VI.  74. 

Drama  (the),  its  oriffin  in  GrcHie,  i. 
216;  causes  of  its  dissolute  charac- 
ter soon  after  the  Restoration,  iv. 
366;  changes  of  style  which  it  re- 
quires, i.  365. 

Dramas,  Greek,,  compared  with  the 
English  plays  of  the  age  of  Eliza- 
beth, ii.  339.     • 

Dramatic  art,  the  unities  violated  in 
all  the  great  masterpieces  of,  ii.  341. 

Dramatic  literature  snows  the  state 
of  oontemporanr  religious  opinion, 
iii.  29. 

Dramatic  Works  (the),  of  Wychcr- 
ley,  Congreve,  Yanbruc^h,  and 
Parquhar,  review  of  Leigh  Hunt's 
edition  of,  iv.  350-411. 

Dramatists  of  the  EUxabethan  age, 
characteristics  of,  i.  344-346 ;  man- 
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ner  in  which  they  treat  religions 
subjectH,  iii.  29. 

Drogheda,  Countess  o^her character, 
acquaintance  with  Wycherley,  and 
marriage,  iv.  S76 ;  ita  consequencea, 
377. 

Dryden,  John,  review  of  his  works, 
1.  d31~375;  his  rank  among  poets, 
aSl ;  highest  in  the  second  rank  of 
poets,  367 ;  his  characteristics,  821; 
nis  relations  to  his  times,  821,  822, 
351;  greatest  of  the  critical  poets, 
351,  367;  charscteristica  of  the 
different  stages  in  his  llteraiy 
careor,  852;  the  ;;ear  1678  the 
date  of  the  change  in  his  manner, 
362;  his  Annas  Mirabilis,  358-855; 
he  resembles  Lucan,  855;  chanc- 

'  teristics  of  his  rhyming  plays, 
355^861, 868 ;  his  comic  characters, 
356;  the  women  of  his  comedies, 
366 ;  of  his  tragedies,  357, 858 ;  his 
tragic  characters,  856,  867;  his 
violations  of  historical  proprietor, 
358;  and  of  nature,  859;  nis  tragi- 
comedies,  358;  his  skill  in  tiie 
management  of  the  heroic  conp- 
lets,  SlO;  his  comedies,  860;  lua 
tragedies,  860,  861;  his  bombast, 
861,  362;  his  imiutions  of  the  ear- 
lier dramatists  unsuooessftii,  862, 
864;  his  Sgng  of  the  Fairies,  864; 
his  second  manner.  365,  867;  the 
improvement  in  his  plays,  865; 
his  power  of  reasoning  in  verse, 
866,  368;  ceased  to  write  for  the 
stage.  867;  after  his  death  Rng^ 
lish  literature  retrogrsded,  867; 
his  command  of  language,  867; 
excellences  of  his  style,  868;  his 
appreciation  of  his  contemporaries, 
360;  and  others,  iv.  880;  of  Ad- 
dison and  of  Milton,  i.  860, 370;  his 
dedications,  369,  870;  his  taste, 
370,  871;  his  carelessness,  871; 
the  Hind  and  the  Panther,  871, 
372  ;  Absalom  •  and  Ahithophel, 
372,  iv.  88-M;  his  resemblance 
to  il  uvenal  and  to  Boileau,  i.  872, 
373;  his  part  in  the  political  dis- 
putes of  nis  times,  878;  the  Ode 
on  St.  Cecilia's  Dav^  874;  general 
characteristics  of  lus  style.  874, 
875;  his  merits  not  adequately  ap> 
precuted  in  his  own  day,  ii.  101; 
alleged  improvement  in  English 
poeSy  since  his  time,  847;  the 
eonnectmg  Imk   of  the   literary 


schools  of  James  I.  and  Anne,  866: 
his  excuse  for  the  indecency  and 
immorality  of  his  writings,  tv.  366; 
his  friendship  ibr  Congreve  and 
lines  upon  his  Double  Dealer,  890; 
censured  by  Jeremy  Collier,  398, 
400;  Addison*s  complimentary 
verses  to  him,  v.  822;  and  critical 
prefiice  to  his  translation  of  the 
Geoigics,  836;  the  original  of  his 
Father  Dominie,  L  296. 

Dublin,  Archbishop  of,  his  woric  on 
TjOgic,  iii.  477. 

Damont,  M.,  his  Becollections  of  Mi- 
labeau  reviewed^  iii.  87-74;  his 
genend  characteristics,  87,  41;  his 
views  upon  the  French  Revolur 
tion,  41.  43,  44,  46;  his  services  in 
it^  47;  nis  personal  charader,  74; 
his  style,  78,  74;  his  opinion  that 
Burke's  work  on  the  Ftench  Revo- 
lution had  saved  Europe,  44, 964; 
as  the  interpreter  of  B^tham,  88- 
40,  168. 

Dumonrier^  v.  468,  462,  481. 

Dnndas,  Mr.,  his  character,  and  hos- 
tility to  Hastings,  v.  106,  190; 
eologizes  Pitt,  vi.  984;  becomes 
his  most  nseftd  asjistant  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  247;  patron- 
izes Bums,  901. 

^'Duodecim  Scripts,'*  a  Roman 
game,  i.  4,  fioee. 

Dufileix,  governor  of  Pondicherrv, 
his  gigantic  schemes  for  establian- 
ing  Frendi  influence  in  India,  iv. 
902,  209,  212,  220,  222,  228;  his 
death,  228, 294. 

Duroc,  V.  6^. 


East  India  Company,  ita  absolute 
authority  in  India,  iii.  246;  its 
condition  when  Clive  first  went  to 
India,  198-200;  its  war  with  the 
French  East  India  Company,  202; 
increase  of  its  power,  220:  its 
factories  in  Bengal,  280;  fortunes 
made  by  its  servants  in  Bengal, 
966,  966;  ita  servants  trsnafonred 
into  diplomatists  and  generals,  v. 
8;  nature  of  its  government  and 
power,  16, 17 ;  rights  of  the  Nabob 
of  Oude  over  Benares  ceded  to  il 
76;  ita  financial  embarrassments, 
80;  Fox's  proposed  alteration  in 
ita  charter,  vi.  944-247. 

Ecclesiastical  commission  (the  ),iii.  10 
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Ecclerimtkn,  fondness  of  th«  old  dn- 
matiste  for  the  character  ofl  iii.  29. 

Kden,  pictures  of,  in  old  Bibles,  ii. 
343;  painting  of,  by  a  gifted 
master,  343. 

£diiibur|^h,  comparison  of  with  Flor- 
ence, IV.  340. 

Education  in  England  in  the  16th 
century,  iii.  354;  duty  of  the  gov- 
ernment in  promoting  it,  iv.  182, 
183;  principles  of  should  be  pro- 
gressive, VI.  843,  344;  character- 
istics of  in  the  Universities,  344, 
345,  355-^0;  classical,  its  ad- 
vantages and  defects  dliicussed, 
346-354. 

Education  in  Italy  in  the  14th 
century,  i.  277. 

Egerton,  his  charge  of  corruption 
against  Bacon,  iii.  413;  Bacon^s 
decision  against  him  after  receiv* 
ing  his  present,  430. 

Egotism,  why  so  unpopular  in  con- 
versation, and  so  popular  in 
writing,  i.  81,  82,  ii.  365. 

Eldon,  Lord,  vi.  4^,  426. 

Elephants,  use  of,  in  war  in  India, 
iv.  218. 

Eleusinian  mysteries,  i.  49-54;  Al- 
dbiades  suspected  of  havine  as- 
sisted at  a  mock  celebration  of,  49, 
note ;  crier  and  torch-bearer  im- 
portant functionaries  at  celebrar 
tion  of,  53,  note. 

**  Eleven  "  (the),  police  of  Athens,  i. 
34  note. 

Eliot,  Sir  John,  u.  446-448;  his 
treatise  on  Government,  449;  died 
a  martyr  to  liberty,  451. 

Elizabeth  (Queen),  fidlacy  enter- 
tained respecting  the  persecutions 
under  her,  i.  439-441;  her  penal 
laws,  441;  arguments  in  favor  of, 
on  the  head  of  persecution,  apply 
with  more  force  to  Mar^,  450-452; 
condition  of  the  workmg  classes 
in  her  reign,  ii.  175,  437;  her 
rapid  advance  of  Cecil,  iii.  8; 
character  of  her  government,  16, 
18,  22,  32;  a  .persecutor  though 
herself^  indifferent,  31, 32 ;  her  eariy 
notice  of  Lord  Bacon,  iii.  858;  her 
favor  towards  Essex,  361;  Actions 
at  the  close  of  her  reign,  362, 363, 
382;  her  pride  and  temper,  370, 
897;  and  aeath,  383;  progress  in 
knowledge  since  her  days,  iv. 
302;  herTrotestantism  328. 


EUenboroaffh,  Lord,  one  of  the 
counsel  lor  Hastings  on  hia  trial, 
v.  127 :  his  proclamations,  472. 

Ellis,  Welbore,  vi.  235. 

Elphinatone,  Lord,  iv.  298. 

Elwes,  V.  309. 

Elwood,  Milton's  Quaker  ftiend, 
allusion  to,  i.  265. 

Emigration  of  Puritans  to  Amnrwia, 
iL459. 

Emigration  from  Enjgland  to  Ireland 
under  Cromwell,  iv.  26. 

Empires,  extensive,  often  mors  flour- 
ishing after  a  little  pruning,  iii.  83. 

England,  her  jnvgress  in  civilization 
due  to  the  pc^e,  ii  190;  her 
physical  and  moral  oondition  in 
the  15th  centuiy,  434,  485;  never 
so  rich  and  powerful  as  since  thi) 
loss  of  her  American  colonies,  iii. 
83;  conduct  of,  in  reference  to  the 
Spanish  succession,  103, 104;  sno* 
cessive  stepe  of  her  progress,  iii. 
279-281 ;  influence  of  her  revolu- 
tion on  the  human  race,  281,  321 ; 
her  situation  at  the  Bestoratiou 
compared  with  France  at  the 
restoration  of  Louis  XVIIL,  282- 
284;  her  situation  in  1678,  290, 
293,  801;  character  of  her  public 
men  at  the  latter  part  of  the  17th 
centiuy,  iv.  11;  difference  in  her 
situation  under  Charies  II.,  and 
under  the  Protectorate,  32;  her 
fertility  in  heroes  and  statesmen, 
176;  now  her  history  should  be 
written  br  a  perfect  historian,  i. 
428-432; '  characteristics  of  her 
Uber^,  899;  her  strength  con- 
trasted with  that  of  France,  ii.  94; 
condition  of  her  middle  classes, 
vi.  423, 424. 

Rnpiiah  (the),  in  the  16th  century  a 
&M  people,  iii.  18, 19 ;  their  char- 
acter, iii.  292,  800. 

English  language,  iv.  808. 

English  literature  of  that  a^,  i.  341, 
^2;  effect  of  foreign  infiuenoes 
upon,  849,  850. 

l^gH«>*  pl*y*  of  the  age  of  Elisa- 
beth, 1.  344-446,  u.  3^. 

**  Englishman,"  Steele's,  v.  408. 

Enlightenment,  its  increase  in  the 
world  not  necessarilv  unfavorable 
to  Catholicism,  iv.  d6l. 

Enthusiasts,  dealings  of  the  Church 
of  Borne  and  the  Church  of  Eof^ 
land  with  them.  iy.  381-886. 
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Bj^cnreans,  their  pecnliar  doctrines,  Evils,  natnnl  and  national,  ii.  158. 

iii.  443.  Exchequer,' firaud  of  the  Cabal  mia- 

Ei>icuruB,  the  lines  on  his  pedestal,  istiy  in  closini^  It,  iv.  53. 

iii.  443.  Exclosiveness  of  the  Greeks  i.  411^ 

Epistles,  Petrarch's,  i.  98, 99 ;  address-  412 ;  of  the  Romans,  413-416. 

ed  to  the  dead  and  the  unborn,  99. 

Epitaphs,  Latin,  ii.  417.  y 
Epithets,  use  of  by  Homer,  I.  864;  by 

the  old  ballad-^writen,  354.  Fable  (a),  of  PilnaT,  ii.  188. 

Ercilla,  Alonzo  de,  a  soldier  as  well  Falrfhx,  reserved  for  him  and  Crom- 

as  a  poet,  iii.  81.                     -  well  to  terminate  the  civil  war,  ii. 

Essay  on  Government,  by  Sir  Wil-  ttl. 

liam  Temple,  iv.  60; 'by  James  Falkland,  Lord,  his  ooaduct  in  re- 
Mills,  ii.  5-51.  spect  to  the  bill  of  attainder  against 
Essays,  Bacon*s,  value  of  them,  iii.  StraflTord,  i.  466 ;  lus  character  •» 

86t,  388,  433,  481,  491.  a  politician,  488;  at  the  head  of 

Essex,  Earl  of,  iii.  36 ;  his  character,  the    constitutional   Royalists,    ii. 

popularitv  and  fttvor  with  Eliza-  474. 

•  both,  iii.' 861,  364,  373;  his  iK>liti-  Family    Compact    (the),    between 

cal  condnct,  364;  his  friendship  for  France  and  Spain,  iii.  138;  vi.  29. 

Baoon^  365,  366,  373,  397 ;  his  con-  Fanaticism,  not  altogether  evil,  i.  64. 

versation  with  Robert  Cecil,  365;  Faust,  i.  3^. 

pleads  for  Baoon^s  marriage  with  Favorites,  royal,  always  odious,  vi. 

Lady  Hatton,  368,  406;  his  expe-  38. 

dition  to  Spain.  367 ;  his  ihults.  Female  Quixote  (the),  v.  819. 

368,  369,  397:  decline  of  his  for-  F^n^lon,  the  nature  of  and  standard 

tunes,  368;  his  administration  in  of  moralitv  in  his  Telemachus,  iv. 

Ireland,  369;  Bacon's  fhithlessness  859,  iii.  6UC4I2. 

to  him,  369-371 ;  his  trial  and  ex-  Ferdinand  II.,  his  devotion  to  Ca- 

ecution,  371,  373;  ingratitude  of  tholicism,  iv.  329. 

Bacon  towards  him,  369-^80,  398;  Ferdinand    VII.,    resemblance    be- 

feeling  of  King  James   towards  tween  him  and  Charles  I.  of  Eng- 

him,  w4;  his  resemblance  to  Buck-  land,  ii.  488. 

ingham,  397.  Fictions,  literary,  i.  267. 

Essex,  Earl  of,  (femp.  Ch.  I.,)  ii.  Fidelity,  touching  instance  of,  in  the 

489-491.  Sepoys  towards  Clive,  iv.  216. 

Etherege,  Sir  Georffe,  iv.  368.  Fielding,  his  contempt  for  Richard- 

Eu^ne  of  Savoy,  1. 143.  son,  v.  261;  case  from  his  **  Am»- 

Euripides,  his  mother  an  herb-wom-  lia,*'  analogous  to  Addison's  treat* 

an,  i.  46,  note;  his  lost  plays,  45;  ment  of  Steele,  370  ;    quotation 

quotation  from,  60,  51;  attacked  A^m^  illn8tmti\'e  of  the  effect  of 

for  the  immorality  of  one  of  his  Gamck*s  acting,  i.  832. 

verses,  51.  note;  his  mytholo^iy,  Filicaja  Vincenzio,  v.  360. 

75;  Quintilian's  admiration  of  him.  Finance,  Sonthey*s  theoiy  of,  ii.  ISO- 

141;  Milton's,  217;  emendation  of  155. 

apassageof,ii.  381,  fioto;  his  char-  Finch,  Chief  Justice  to  Charies  [., 

acteristjcs,  vi.  352.  ii.  456 ;  fled  to  Holland,  469. 

Europe,   state  of,  at  the  peace  of  Fine  Arts  (the),  encouragement  at, 

Utrecht,  iii.  135;  want  of  union  in  Italy,  in  me  I4th  century,  i. 

in,  to  arrest  the  designs  of  Lewis  277;   causes  of  their  decline  in 

XIX.,  iv.  35;  the  distractions  of,  England  after  the  civil  war,  iii. 

suspended  for  a  short  time  by  the  157;  government  should  promote 

treaty  of  Nimeguen,  60;  its  prog-  them,  iv.  184. 

ress  'during  tiie   last  seven  cen-  Fletcher,  the  dramatist,  iv.  856, 368, 

turies,  307.  vi.  352. 

Evelina,  Madame  D*Arblay's,  spe-  Fletcher,  of  Saltona,  vi.  888,  889. 

cimen  of  her  style  firom,  v.  316, 316.  Fleuiy,  v.  170,  172. 

Evelyn,  iv.  31,  48.  Florence,  i.  63,  64;   difTeienoe  bo- 
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twaen  a  soldier  of,  and  one  belong- 
ing to  a  standing  army,  64;  state 
off  in  the  14th  centuxpr,  276-277; 
its  Histoiy,  by  Machiavelli,  817; 
compared  witli  Edinbuigh,  iv.  840. 

Fluxions,  i.  324. 

Foote,  Cnarlesy  his  stage  character 
of  an  An^lo-Indian  grandee^  !▼. 
282;  his  miraicnr,  v.  305;  his  m£»- 
riority  to  Giuiick,  806. 

Forde,  Colonel,  iv.  266, 269. 

Forms  cf  government,  ii.  412-413. 

Fox,  the  family  of,  iv.  414-416. 

Fox,  Henry,  sketch  of  his  political 
character,  iii.  224^229,  iv.  415- 
417;  accepts  office,  231;  directed 
to  fonn  an  administration  in  con- 
cert with  Chatham,  236;  applied 
to  bv  Bute  to  manage  the  liouse 
of  Commons,  vi.  48,  44;  his  pri- 
vate and  public  quaJitiee,  46:  o»- 
came  leader  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, 46 ;  obtaii^s  his  promised 
peerage,  54;  his  unpopnuirity,  iv. 

Fox,  Charles  James,  comparison  of 
his  History  of  James  II.  with 
Mackintosh's  Uistoij  of  the  Rev- 
olution, iii.  252;  his  style,  254; 
characteristic  of  his  oratory,  256; 
contrasted  with  that  of  Pitt,  vi. 
256;  hia  bodily  and  mental  con- 
stitution, iv.  416.  417,  vi.  282;  his 
championship  of  arbitranr  meas- 
ures, and  defiance  of  public  opin- 
ion, 418;  his  change  after  the 
death  of  his  father^  418;  claaMvr 
raised  against  his  India  Bill,  and 
his  defence  of  it,  v.  107,  vi.  244- 
246;  his  alliance  with  Burke,  and 
call  for  peace  with  the  American 
republic,  110;  his  powerful  party, 
114;  his  conflicts  with  Pitt,  115; 
his  motion  on  the  chaxge  against 
Hastings  respecting  his  treatment 
of  Cbeyte  Smg.  117;  his  appeal^ 
ance  on  the  trial  of  Hastings,  127, 
128;  bis  mpture  with  Burke,  186; 
introduces  ritt,  when  a  jrooth,  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  is  struck 
with  his  precocity,  vi.  229;  his  ad- 
miration of  Pitt's  maiden  speech, 
233 ;  puts  up  his  name  at  Brookes's, 
233;  becomes  Secretary  of  State, 
235;  resigns,  237;  forms  a  coali- 
tion with  North,  288-241;  Secre- 
tary  of  State,  but  in  reality  Prime 
Minister,  24i  ;   loses  popularity, 


248;  resigns,  946;  leads  the  oppo- 
sition, 247;  maintains  the  consti- 
tational  doctrine  in  regard  to  im* 
peachments,  269, 270;  fails  to  lead 
nia  puty  to  fiivor  the  French  Rev- 
olution, 273;  his  retirement  from 
political  life,  278. 284;  opposes  Pitt 
m  regard  to  declaring  war  against 
France,  288 1  combines  with  him 
against  Addington,  290;  the  king 
refuses  to  take  him  as  a  minister, 
291 ;  his  generoos  feeling  towards 
Pitt,  296 ;  opposes  the  motion  for 
a  public  funeral  to  Pitt.  297. 

Fragments  of  a  Roman  Tale,  i.  1-19. 

France,  her  historv  from  the  time  of 
Louis  XrV.  to  the  Revolution,  iii. 
68-68;  flrom  the  dissolution  of  the 
National  Assembly  to  the  meeting 
of  the  Convention,  v.  446-449; 
from  the  meeting  of  the  Conven- 
tion to  the  Reign  of  Terror.  449- 
475;  during  the  Rdgn  of  Tenor. 
475-^500;  from  the  Mvolntion  of 
the  ninth  of  Thermidor  to  the 
Consulate,  600-613;  under  Napo- 
leon, 518-528;  illustration  from 
her  histoxy  since  the  revolution,  i. 
514;  her  condition  in  1712  and 
1832,  iii.  184;  her  state  at  the  res- 
toration of  Louis  XVIII.,  288;  en- 
tere  into  a  compact  with  Spain 
agauMt  En^lano,  vi.  29;  recog- 
nixes  the  independence  of  toe 
United  SUtee,  106;  her  strength 
contrasted  with  that  of  England, 
ii.  24;  her  history  during  the  hun- 
dred days,  V.  529,  580;  after  the 
Restoration,  vi.  429. 

Franci%  Sir  Philip,  councillor  under 
the  Regulating  Act  for  India,  v. 
85;  his  character  and  talents,  85, 
36 ;  probability  of  his  being  the  au- 
thor of  the  Letters  of  Junius,  36- 
89;  his  opposition  to  Hastings, 
40,  56;  his  patriotic  feeling,  and 
reconciliation  with  Hastings,  62; 
his  opposition  to  the  arrangement 
with  Sir  Elijah  Impey,  60;  renew- 
al of  his  quarrel  with  Hastings,  69 ; 
duel  with  Hastings,  70;  his  return 
to  England,  74;  his  entrance  into 
the  House  of  Commons  and  char- 
acter there,  109,  117;  his  speech 
on  Mr.  Fox's  motion  relating  to 
Cheyte  Sing,  118;  his  exclusion 
fkiom  the  committee-  on  the  iin 
peachment  of  Hastings,  123. 124- 
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FnuDcis,  ftbo  Emperor,  tL  14. 

Franklin,  Benjamin,  Dr.,  his  admi- 
ration for  MiuB  Bumey,  v.  271. 

Franks,  rapid  fall  of  their  dominion 
alter  the  death  of  Charlemagne, 
iv.  a05,a06. 

Frederic  i..  v.  160. 

Frederic  IL,  iv.  311. 

Frederic  the  Great,  review  of  his 
Life  and  Times,  by  Thomas  Camp- 
bell, V.  148-248;  notice  of  the 
House  of  Bnndenbun^.  14&; 
birth  of  Frederic,  153;  his  father's 
conduct  to  him,  15;i;  his  taste 
for  music,  153;  his  desertion  tcom 
his  regiment,  156;  his  imprison- 
mentf  156;  his  release,  155;  liis 
iavorue  abode,  156;  his  amuse- 
ments, 156 ;  his  education,  157 ;  his 
exclusive  admiration  for  French 
writers,  158;  his  veneration  for 
the  genius  of  Voltaire,  100;  his 
correspondence  with  Voltaire,  161 ; 
his  accession  to  the  throne,  162; 
his  diaracter  little  understood, 
163;  his  true  chazacter,  168, 164; 
he  determines  to  invade  Silesia, 
166;  prepares  for  war,  168;  com- 
mences hostilities^  168^  169;  his 
perfidy,  169;  occupies  Silesia,  171; 
nis  first  battle,  171;  his  change  of 
policy,  174;  gains  the  battfe  of 
Chotusitz,  174;  Silesia  ceded  to 
him,  175;  his  whimsical  confer- 
ences with  Voltaire,  176;  recom- 
mences hostilities,  177;  his  retreat 
from  Bohemia,  177;  his  victory  at 
Hohenfriedbere,  178;  his  part  m 
the  treaty;  of  Aix-la-Chapelie,  179 ; 
public  opinion  respecting  his  polit- 
ical character,  179;  his  applica- 
tion to  business,  179;  his  bodily 
exertion^  180, 181;  general  prin- 
ciples of  his  government,  182;  his 
economy,  183 ;  his  character  as  an 
administrator,  184;  his  labors  to 
secure  to  his  people  cheap  and 
speedj  justice,  185;  religious  per- 
secution unknown  under  his  gov- 
eminent,  186;  vices  of  his  admin- 
istration, 186;  his  commercial  pol- 
icy, 187 ;  his  passion  for  directmg 
and  regulating,  187;  his  contempt 
for  the  German  language,  18s; 
his  associates  at  Potsdam,  189, 
190;  his  talent  for  sarcasm,  192; 
invites  Voltaire  to  Berlin,  196; 
their  singular  friendship,  197,  $eq.; 


union  of  France,  Austria,  and  Sax- 
ony, a^nst  him,  212;  he  antici- 
pates his  ruin,  213 ;  extent  of  his 
neril,  217;  he  occupies  Saxonv, 
217;  defeats  Marahal  Brown  at 
Lowositz,  218;  gains  the  battle  of 
Prague,  219;  loses  the  battle  of 
Kolln,  220;  his  victory  at  Leu- 
then,  229;  its  efiects,  231;  his  sab- 
sequent  victories,  232-248. 

Frederic  WUliam  L,  t.  160;  his 
character,  160;  his  ill-r^ufai'ed 
mind,  151;  his  ainlrtion  to  fonr«  a 
brigade  of  giants,  151;  his  feel- 
ing about  hji  troops,  152;  his  hard 
and  savajge  temper,  152;  his  con- 
duct to  his  son  Frederic,  153, 156; 
his  illness  and  death,  1^ 

Free  inquiiy,  right  o^  in  religions 
matters,  iv.  162, 168. 

French  Academy  (the),  i.  28,  tef* 

French  Republic,  Bnike*8  character 
of,  1.402. 

French  Bevolution  (the).  8e»  Bev- 
olution,  the  Frendi. 

Funds,  nationaL  iSse  National  Debt 


O. 


Gabrielli,  the  shiger,  v.  266. 

Galileo,  iv.  305. 

Galway,  Lord,  commander  of  the 
allies  in  Spain  in  1704^  iii.  109, 
119 ;  defeated  by  the  Boorbcos  U 
Almanza,  124. 

Game,  (a)  Roman,  1.  4,  noie;  (a) 
Greek,  30,  note. 

Ganges,  the  chief  highway  of  East- 
em  oommerce,  iv.  899. 

Garden  of  Eden,  pictures  of,  in  o)! 
Bibles,  ii.  343;  painting  of,  by  a 
gifted  master,  343. 

Garrick,  David,  a  pupil  of  Johnson, 
vL  179;  their  relations  to  each 
other,  189,  190,  203;  ii.  398;  his 
power  of  amusing  children,  v.  266 ; 
his  friendship  for  Crisp,  261,  262; 
his  advice  as  to  Crisp's  txnandj  ot 
Virginia,  262;  his  power  of  imiita- 
tion,  306;  quotation  from  Fielding 
Sllnstrative  of  the  effect  of  his  act- 
ing, i.  332. 

Gaitn,  his  eptlogne  to  Cato,  t.  802; 
his  verses  upon  the  controversy  in 
regard  to  the  Letters  of  Phaluis, 
vi.  118. 

Gascons,  v.  430, 487, 611, 626. 
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Gat,  sent  tw  hy  Addison  on  his 
death-bed  to  aak  his  foigiveness, 
T.  41B. 

Generslisation,  superiority'  in,  of 
modem  to  andent  historians,  L 
410,  414,  419. 

Qeneva,  Addison*s  risit  to,  t.  350. 

Genius,  creative,  a  rude  state  of 
society  (hvomble  to,  i.  57,  825;  re- 
qoires  discipUne  to  enable  it  to 
perfect  anTtUng,  334,  335. 

Genoa,  its  aecay  owmg  to  Catholi- 
cism, iv.  339;  Addison's  admira- 
tion of,  V.  345. 

Gensonn^,  his  ability,  ▼.  452;  his 
impeachment,  489;  his  defence, 
473;  his  death,  474. 

''Gentieman  Dandncp-Master,'*  its 
production  on  the  stage,  iv.  875; 
Its  best  scenes  suggested  by  Cal- 
deron,  385. 

"Gentleman's  Magazine ''  (the),  vi. 
183, 184. 

Geologist,  Bishop  Watson's  compari- 
son of,  1.  425. 

Geometry,  compaiatiTe  estimate  of, 
by  Plato  and  by  Bacon^  iii.  450. 

George  I^  his  accession,  iii.  136. 

George  II.,  political  state  of  the  na- 
tion in  his  time,  i.  583 ;  his  resent- 
ment  against  Chatham  fer  his 
opposition  to  the  payment  of  Han- 
orverian  troops,  iii.  ^0;  compelled 
to  admit  him  to  oflSce,  221 ;  nis  ef- 
forts for  the  ptotectioQ  of  Hanover, 
230;  his  relations  towards  his  min- 
isters,  241-244 ;  roconciled  to  Chat- 
ham's possession  of  power,  vi.  14; 
his  death,  14;  his  character,  16. 

Geoige  III.,  his  accession  the  com- 
mencement of  a  new  liistoric  era,  i. 
582,  cause  of  the  discontents  in 
the  early  part  of  his  reign.  i.'534; 
his  partiality  to  Glive,  ir.  292; 
bright  prospects  at  his  aooessien, 
T.  58,  vi.  1;  his  interview  with 
Miss  Bnmey,  277;  his  opinions  of 
Toltaire,  Kousseau,  and  Shak- 
speara,  277,  278;  his  partisanship 
fer  Hastings,  291;  his  iUness, 
and  the  view  taken  of  it  in  the 
nalaoe,  291, 292;  the  historv  of  the 
first  t^  years  of  his  reign  but  im- 
perfectly known,  vi.  1;  his  char- 
acteristics, 16,  17;  his  fevor  to 
Lord  Bute,  19;  his  notions  of 
government,  21 ;  slighted  for  Chat- 
ham at  the  Lord  Mayor's  dinner. 


81;  receives  the  rerignation  of 
Bute,  and  appoints  Gtom  Gren« 
ville  his  successor,  54;  his  treat- 
ment by  Grenville,  50;  increase 
of  his  averrion  to  his  ministers,  62, 
63;  his  illness,  66;  disputes  be* 
tween  him  and  his  ministiron  the 
regency  question,  66;  inclined  to 
enforce  the  American  Stamp  Act 
by  the  sword,  76;  the  fection  of 
the  "King's  friends,"  79,  80;  his 
unwilling  consent  to  the  repeal  of 
the  Stamp  Act,  82;  dismisses  Rock- 
ingham, and  appoints  Chatham, 
88;  his  character  and  late  popu- 
larity, 263-265;  his  msanity  and 
the  question  o(  the  regencv,  265- 
267;  his  opposition  to  Catholic 
emancipation,  281,  282;  his  oppo- 
sition to  Fox,  291,  298. 

George  IV..  v.  125,  vL  265,  266. 

Greorgics  (tne),  Addison's  translation 
of  a  portion  of.  v.  382,  333. 

Germany,  the  literature  of,  little 
known  in  England  sixty  or  seven- 
ty years  ago,  v.  340,  34L 

Germany  and  Switaeriand,  Addi- 
son's ramble  in,  v.  351. 

Grhizni,  peculiari^  of  the  campaign 
of,  V.  29. 

Ghosts,  Johnson's  belief  in,  ii.  410. 

Gibbon,  his  alleged  conversion  to 
MahoBomedanism,  ii.  875;  his  suo- 
oess  as  a  historian^  iii.  252;  his 
presence  at  Westminster  Hall  at 
the  trial  of  Hastings,  v.  126;  un- 
learned his  native  English  during 
his  exile,  314,  vi.  260. 

Gibbons,  Gruiling,  i.  367,  868. 

Cribraltar,  capture  of,  by  Sir  Geoige 
Rooke,  iii.  110. 

Giiferd,  Ladv,  sister  of  Sir  WiUiam 
Temple,  iv.  85, 39, 101;  her  death, 
113. 

Gifbrd,  Byron's  admiration  of,  ii. 
352. 

Girondists.  Baron's  share  in  their 
destruction,  v.  434,  435,  468,  469. 
474;  description  of  their  part^r  and 
principles,  452-454;  at  first  m  the 
majonty,  455 ;  their  intentions 
towards  the  king,  455,  456;  their 
contest  with  the  Mountain,  458, 
459,462-466;  their  trial,  473 ;  and 
death,  474,  475;  their  character, 
474. 

Gladstone,  W.  £.,  review  of  "  The 
State  in  its  BelatioBs  with   the 
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Chuich,"  iv.  116-198;  quality  of 
bis  mind,  119,  120 ;  grounda  on 
which  he  rests  his  case  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  Church,  122;  his  doc- 
trine that  the  duties  of  government 
are  paternal,  125 ;  specimen  of  his 
arguments,  127-129;  his  argument 
thiit  tlie  profession  of  a  national 
religion  is  imperative,  129,  131, 
13d;  inconsequence  of  his  reason- 
ing, 138-148. 

Gleig,  Rev.  6.  R.,  review  of  his 
Lite  of  Warren  Hastings,  t.  1- 
148 

Godfrey,  Sir  £.,  iii.  297. 

Godolphin,  Lord,  his  conversion  to 
Whiggism,  iii.  130;  engages  Addi- 
son to  write  a  poem  on  the  battle 
of  Blenheim,  v.  355. 

Godolphin  ana  Marlborough,  their 
policy  soon  after  the  accession  of 
Queen  Anne.  v.  353. 

Goezman,  his  oribeiy  as  a  member 
of  the  parliament  of  Paris  by 
Beaumarchais,  iii.  430, 431. 

Goldsmith,  Oliver,  Life  of,  vi.  151- 
171 ;  his  birth  and  parentage,  151 ; 
his  school  days,  152,  153;  enters 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  153;  bis 
university  life,  154;  his  antograph 
upon  a  pane  of  glass,  154,  note ; 
his  recklessness  and  instability, 
154, 155 ;  his  travels,  155 ;  his  care- 
lessness of  the  truth,  156 ;  his  life 
in  London,  156, 157 ;  his  residence, 
157,  note ;  his  hack  writings,  157, 
158  ;  his  style,  158  ;  becomes 
known  to  literary  men,  158;  one 
of  the  original  members  of  The 
Club,  169 ;  Johnson's  friendship 
for  him,  159, 170;  liis  "Vicar  of 
Wakefield,"  159, 161;  his  "Trav- 
eller," 160 ;  his  comedies.  161, 163 ; 
his  "Deserted  Village,"  162, 163; 
his  histories.  164;  his  smusmg 
blundera,  164;  his  literarv  merits, 
165^170;  his  social  position,  165; 
his  inferiority  in  conversation,  105, 
166,  ii.  393;  his  "Retaliation," 
170;  his  character,  107, 168,  u.  407 ; 
his  prodigality,  168;  his  sickness 
and  death«  169 ;  his  burial  and 
cenotaph  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
169, 170;  his  biogrsphen,  171. 

Goordos,  son  of  Nuncomar,  his  ap- 
pointment as  treasurer  of  the 
nousehold,  v.  24. 

Goree,  conquest  of.  Hi*  844. 


Gorhambnnr,  the  country  residence 
of  Lord  fiacon,  iii.  400. 

Government,  doctrines  of  Soathey 
on  the  duties  and  ends  of,  slated 
and  examined,  ii.  157-168;  its  con- 
duct in  relation  to  inHdel  iwblicar 
tions^nO;  various  forms  of,  41S, 
414;  changes  in  itsfom  sometimes 
not  felt  tiU  long  after,  iii.  86;  the 
science  of,  experimental  and  pro- 
gressive, 182,  272,  278;  exami- 
nation of  Mr.  Gladstone's  treatise 
on  the  Philoaophy  of,  iv.  110-176; 
its  proper  functions,  862 ;  di^ 
fisrent  forms  o^  ii.  106-111;  theit 
advantagM,  i.  179-181;  Mr.  Mill's 
Essay  on,  reviewed,  iL  5-51. 

Gisce  Abounding,  Bonyaa^s,  ii.  258. 

Grafton,  Duke  of,  Secretaiy  of  State 
under  Lord  Rockingham,  vi.  74; 
first  Lord  of  the  TrtMtmy  voder 
Chatham,  91 ;  jomed  the  Bedfoi^i 
100. 

Granby,  Maraais  oL  his  chaiactar 
iv.  261. 

Grand  Alliance  (the),  against  the 
Bourbons,  iii.  103. 

Grand  Reiuonstnmce,  debate  on,  and 
passing  of  it.  ii.  475. 

Granville,  Lord.    See  Carteret,  Lord. 

Gray,  his  want  of  appredatioa  of 
Johnson,  v.  261 ;  his  Latin  verses, 
342;  his  unsuccessful  application 
for  a  professorship,  vi.  41 :  his  in- 
judicious plagiarisBBs  drom  Dante, 
I.  72,  note. 

"Great  Commoner,"  the  design*- 
tion  of  Lord  Chatham,  iii  250,  vi. 
10. 

Greece,  its  histonr  compared  with 
that  of  Italy,  i.  281 ;  its  degradaiioa 
and  rise  in  modem  times,  ii.  834; 
instances  of  the  corruption  ot' 
judges  in  ^e  ax|cient  common- 
we^ths  of,  iii.  420;  its  literature, 
547,  i.  340,  vi.  84^352;  history 
of,  by  Mitford,  reviewed,  i.  172- 
201;  historians  of,  modern,  thci! 
characteristics,  174-177;  civil  con- 
vulsions in,  contrasted  with  thoti 
in  Rome,  189,  190. 

Greek  Drama,  its  origin,  i.  216 ;  com 
pared  with  the  English  plays  of 
the  age  of  Elizabeth,  ti.  838. 

Greeks,  ditiereoce  between  them  and 
the  Romans,  i.  287;  in  their  treat- 
ment of  woman,  8<3,  84;  their  so- 
cial condition  compared  with  that 
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of  the  ItaliaoB  of  the  middle  ages, 
812;  their  position  and  character 
in  the  12th  centunr.  iv.  809;  their 
excliuiveness,  i.  411,  412. 

Gregory  XIII.,  his  •  austerity  and 
zealj  iv.  324. 

Grenvilles  (the),  vi.  11;  Richard 
LfOni  Temple  at  their  head,  11. 

GreoTille,  George,  his  character,  vi. 
27,  28;  intrusted  with  the  lead  in 
the  Commons  under  the  Bute  ad- 
ministration, 83 ;  his  support  of  the 
proposed  tax  on  cider,  61;  his 
nickname  of  "  Gentle  Shepherd," 
51;  appointed  prime  minister,  54; 
bis  opinions,  54,  55;  character  of 
his  public  acts,  55,  56;  his  treats 
ment  of  the  king,  60;  his  depriva- 
tion of  Heniy  (Jon  way  of  his  regi- 
ment, 62;  proposed  tlie  imposition 
of  stamp  duties  on  the  North 
American  colonies,  65 ;  his  embar- 
rassment on  the  question  of  a  re- 
cency, 66;  his  triumph  over  the 
Kin^,  70  ;  supersedcMl  by  Lord 
Boclungham  and  his  fKends,  74; 
popular  demonstration  against  him 
on  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  83 ; 
deserted  by  the  Bedfords,  100 ;  his 
pamphlet  ai^ainst  the  Rocking- 
nams,  102 ;  his  reconciliation  with 
Chatham,  103;  his  death,  104. 

GrenWlle,  Lord,  vi.  291, 292,  296. 

Greville,  Fulke,  patron  of  Dr.  Bur- 
ney,  his  character,  v.  251. 

Grey,  Earl,  v.  129, 136,  vi.  269. 

Grey,  Lady  Jaue^  her  high  classical 
acquirements,  iii.  349. 

**  Grievances,*^  popular,  on  occasion 
of  Walpole's  fall,  iii.  181. 

Grub  Street,  ii.  405. 

Guadaloupe,  fall  of.  iii.  244. 

Guardian  (the),  its  birth,  v.  889, 890; 
its  discontinuance,  396. 

Gnelft  (the),  tlieir  success  ^^^eatly 
promoted  by  the  ecclesiastical 
I>ower,  i.  278. 

Guiocianlini,  iii.  2. 

(tuiciwar,  its  interpretation,  ▼.  59. 

Guise,  Henry,  Doke  of,  his  condact 
on  the  day  of  the  barricades  at 
Pans,  iii.  372;  his  resemblance  to 
Essex,  372. 

Gunpowder,  its  inventor  and  the  date 
of  its  discovery  unknown,  iii.  444. 

Gustavits  Adolpnus,  iv.  338« 

Uypsies  (the),  vi.  386. 


H. 

Habeas  Corpns  Act,  iv.  88,  92. 

Male,  Sir  Matthew,  his  integritT,  iL 
496,  iii.  891. 

Halifax,  Lord,  a  trimmer  both  by 
intellect  and  by  constitution,  iv. 
87  ;  compared  with  Shaftesbniy, 
87;  his  political  tracts,  88;  his  ora- 
torical powers,  89,  90 ;  the  king's 
dislike  to  him^  90;  his  recommen- 
dation of  Addison  to  Godolphin,  y. 
354, 355 ;  sworn  of  tlie  Privy  Coun- 
cil of  Queen  Anne,  361. 

Hallam,  Mr.,  review  of  hui  Consti' 
tutional  History  of  England,  i.  433- 
543;  his  qualifications  as  an  his- 
torian, 485;  his  style,  435,  436; 
character  of  his  Constitutional 
History,  436;  his  impartiality. 
436,  439,  512;  his  description  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  third  par- 
liament of  Charles  I.,  and  the 
measures  which  followed  its  disso- 
lution, 456,  457;  his  remarks  on 
the  impeachment  of  StraiTord, 
458,  465;  on  the  proceedings  of 
the  Long  Parliament,  and  on  the 
question  of  the  justice  of  the  civil 
war,  469-495;  ms  opinion  on  the 
nineteen  propositions  of  the  Long 
Parliament,  486;  on  the  veto  ot 
the  crown  on  acts  of  parliament, 
487 ;  on  the  control  over  the  army, 
489 ;  on  the  treatment  of  Laud, 
and  on  his  correspondence  with 
Strafford,  492,  4U3;  on  the  execu- 
tion of  Charles  I.,  497 ;  his  parallel 
between  Cromwell  and  Napoleon, 
504-510;  his  character  of  Claren- 
don, 522. 

Hamilton,  Gerard,  liis  celebrated 
single  speech,  iii.  231 ;  his  effective 
speaking  in  the  Irish  Parliament, 
v.  372. 

Hammond,  Henrv,  uncle  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Temple,  his  designation  by 
the  new  Oxonian  sectaries,  iv. 
14. 

Hampden,  John,  his  conduct  in  th4 
ship-money  affair  approved  by  the 
Royalists, 'i.  458;  effect  of  his  hiss 
on  the  Parliamentary  cause,  496; 
review  of  Lord  Nugent*s  Memori- 
al of  him,  ii.  427 ;  his  public  and 
private  character,  428,  429;  Bax- 
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ter's  testimony  to  his  excellence, 
430;  his  origpii  and  early  history, 
431;  took  his  seat  in  the  House 
of  Commons  in  1621,432;  joined 
the  opposition  to  the  Court,  433 ;  his 
first  appearance  as  a  public  man, 
441 ;  his  fint  stand  for  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  the  Con^^titu- 
tion,  444 ;  committed  to  prison,  444 ; 
set  at  liberty,  and  reelected  for 
Wendover,  445 ;  hia  retirement,  445 ; 
his  remembrance  of  his  persecuted 
friends,  447 ;  his  letters  to  Sir  John 
Eliot^  447;  Clarendon's  character 
of  him  as  a  debater,  447;  letter 
fW>m  him  to  Sir  John  Eliot,  448; 
his  acquirements,  228,  450;  death 
of  his  wife,  451 ;  his  resistance  to 
the  assessment  for  ship-money, 
458;  Strafford's  hatred  of  him, 
458;  his  intention  to  leave  Eng- 
land, 458;  his  return  for  Bucking 
hamshire  in  the  fifth  parliament  of 
Charles  I.,  461 ;  his  motion  on  the 
subject  of  the  king's  message,  463; 
his  election  by  two  constituencies 
to  the  Long  Parliament,  467 ;  char- 
acter of  his  speaking,  467, 468;  his 
opinion  on  the  bill  for  the  attain- 
der of  Strafford,  471  ;  Lord 
Clarendon's  testimony  to  his 
moderation,  472:  his  mission  to 
Scotland^  472  ;  his  conduct  in  the 
House  of^  Conwions  on  the  passing 
of  the  Grand  Kemonstrance,  475  ; 
his  impeachment  ordered  by  the 
king,  477-483  ;  returns  in  triumph 
to  the  House,  482  ;  his  resolution, 
489  ;  raised  a  regiment  in  Buck- 
inghamshire, 489  ;  contrasted  with 
Essex,  491 ;  his  encounter  with 
Rupert  at  Chalgrove,  493;  his 
death  and  burial.  494, 495  ;  effect 
of  his  death  on  his  party,  496. 

Hanover,  Chatham^s  invective 
against  the  favor  shown  to,  by 
Geoi^'e  II,  iii.  219. 

Uarcourt,  FVench  ambnssador  to  the 
Court  of  Charles  TI.  of  Spain,  iii.  94. 

Hardwicke.  Karl  of,  vi.  13;  hia 
views  of  the  policy  of  Chatham, 
26  ;  High  Steward  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cambridg^c,  37. 

Uarley,  Robert,  ii.  400  ;  his  acces- 
sion to  power,  iii.  130  ;  censure  on 
him  by  Lord  Mahon,  132 ;  his 
kindness  for  men  of  genius,  iv. 
405  ;  his  onsaccessful  attempt  to 


rally  the  Tories  in  1707,  v.  38S  ; 
his  advice  to  the  queen  to  disnuM 
the  Whi^,  381. 

Harrison's  introduction  to  Hounshed 
on  the  condition  of  the  workin4 
classes  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elis- 
abeth, ii.  175. 

Hastings,  Warren,  review  of  Mr. 
Gleig's  Memoirs  of  his  Life,  t.  1- 
147;  his  pedigree,  2;  his  birth, 
and  the  death  of  his  father  and 
mother,  3 ;  taken  chaise  of  by  his 
uncle  and  sent  to  Westminster 
school^  5  ;  sent  as  a  writer  to  Ben- 
galj  his  position  there,  7  ;  events 
which  originated  his  greatness.  8  ; 
becomes  a  member  of  council  at 
Calcutta,  9  ;  his  character  in  pe- 
cuniaiy  transactions,  11,  101;  nis 
return  to  England,  generosity  to 
his  relations,  and  loss  of  hia  mode- 
rate fortune,  11  ;  his  plan  for  the 
cultivation  of  Persian  litcratiire  at 
Oxford,  12 ;  his  interview  with 
Johnson,  12  ;  his  appointment  as 
member  of  council  at  Madras,  and 
voyage  to  India,  13  ;  his  attach- 
ment to  the  Baroness  Imhoff,  13  ; 
his  judgment  and  vigor  at  Madras. 
15  ;  his  nomination  to  the  head  of 
the  government  at  Bengal,  15;  his 
relation  with  Nuncomar,  19,  22, 
24;  his  embarrassed  finances  and 
means  to  relieve  them,  25,  74  ;  his 

Principle  of  dealing  with  his  neigh- 
ors  and  the  excuse  for  liim,  25 ; 
his  proceedings  towards  the  Nar 
bob  and  the  Great  Mogul,  27;  his 
sale  of  territoiy  to  the  N  abob  of 
Oude,  28  ;  his  refusal  to  interfere 
to  stop  the  barbarities  of  Snjah 
Dowlan,  83  ;  his  great  talents  foe 
administration,  34;  his  disputes 
with  the  members  of  the  new 
council,  40 ;  his  measures  reversed, 
and  the  powers  of  government  ta- 
ken from  him,  40 ;  chames  prefer- 
red a^inst  him,  42, 43;  his  painful 
situation,  and  appeal  to  England, 
44 ;  examination  of  his  conduct, 
49-51^  his  letter  to  Dr.  Johnson, 
52  ;  his  condemnation  by  the  di- 
rectors, 52  ;  his  resignation  ten- 
dered by  his  agent  and  accepted, 
54  ;  his  marriage  and  reappoint- 
ment, 56  ;  his  importance  to  Eng- 
land at  that  conjuncture,  57,  70  ; 
his  duel    with.  Francis,  70 ;   hli 
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great  influence,  73,  74  ;  his  finan- 
cuU  erobarrawinent  and  deai^na 
for  relief,  74;  hin  transactions  with 
Mid  measures  aiicaiiist  Cheyte  Sin^, 
79,  ttq.  s  his  perilous  situation  in 
Benares,  82,  83  ;  his  treatment  of 
the  Nabob  vizier,  85.  86 ;  his  treat- 
ment of  the  Ben^ums  of  Oude,  87- 
92;  close  of  his  adniinislratlon, 
93;  remi^ks  on  his  system,  93, 
102  ;  his  reception  in  England, 
103 ;  preparations  tor  his  imtteach- 
ment,  104-116  ;  lus  defence  at  the 
bar  of  the  House,  116  ;  brought  to 
the  bar  of  the  iVers,  123,  Btq.;  his 
appearance  on  his  trial,  his  coun- 
sel and  his  accusers,  126;  his  ar- 
raignment by  Burke,  129,  ISO  ; 
narrative  oi  the  proceedings 
against  him,  131-139  ;  expen- 
ses of  his  trial,  139 ;  his  last 
interference  in  politics,  141,  142  ; 
his  pursuits  ana  amusements  at 
Davlesford,  142;  his  appearance 
and  reception  at  the  bar  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  144 ;  his  re- 
ception at  Oxford.  145 ;  sworn  of 
the  Privy  Council  and  gradoos 
reception  by  the  Prince  negent, 
145;  his  piesentation  to  the  Em- 
peror of  onssia  and  King  of  Prus- 
sia, 145;  his  death,  145;  summary 
of  his  character,  145-147. 

Hatton,  lady,  iii,  368;  her  manners 
and  temper,  368;  her  marriage 
with   Sir  Edward  Coke.  368. 

Havanna,  ca]^ture  ofj  vi.  89. 

Hawk,  Admiral,  his  victory  over 
the  French  fleet  under  Conflans, 
iii.  245. 

Hayley,  William,  vi.  223;  his  trans- 
lation of  Dante,  i.  78. 

Hayti,  its  cultivation,  vL  865,  866; 
its  history  and  improvement,  390- 
400;  its  production,  395-398;  emi- 

f ration  to,  from  the  United  States, 
98-401. 

Ueat,  the  principle  of^  Bacon^s  rea- 
soning upon,  ii.  96. 

*<  Heathens**  (the),  of  Cromwell *• 
time,  i.  258. 

Heathneld,  Ix>rd,  v.  125. 

Ueb^rt,  v.  459,  469,  470,  473, 481. 

Hebrew  writers  (the),  resemblance  of 
iEschylus  to,  i.  216;  neglect  o^  by 
the  Romans,  414. 

Hebrides  (the),  Johnson's  visit  to,  ii. 
420;  his  letters  fivrn,  423* 
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Hecatare,  its  derivation  and  defini* 
tion,  ii.  281. 

Hector,  Homer's  description  of,  i.  863. 

Hedges,  Sir  Charles,  Secretary  of 
Sute,  V.  362. 

Helvetiu&  allusion  to,  i.  908. 

Henry  Iv.  of  France^  iv.  139;  twice 
abjured  Protestantism  from  inter- 
ested motives,  328. 

Henry  VIL,  efl»e>cts  of  his  aooession, 
i.  533. 

Heniy  VIII.,  i.  452;  his  position  be- 
tween the  Catholic  and  Protestant 
parties,  iii.  27. 

Hephzibah,  an  allegory  so  called,  ii. 
263. 

Here^,  remarks  on,  iv.  148-153. 

Herodotus,  his  characteristics,  i.  377- 
382;  his  naivete,  378;  his  imagi- 
native coloring  of  ftcts,  378,  879, 
420;  his  fiuilts,  379;  his  st^le 
adapted  to  his  times,  880;  his  his- 
toiT  read  at  the  Olympian  festival, 
881;  its  vividness,  881,  382;  con- 
trasted with  Thucvdides,  385 ;  with 
Xenophon,  394;  with  Tacitus,  408; 
the  speeches  introduced  into  his 
narrative,  388;  his  anecdote  about 
M«andrius  of  Samos,  132;  about 
Phrynichus'  tragedy  on  the  fall  of 
Miletus,  333. 

Heroic  couplet  (the),  Diyden's  anri- 
valled  management  of,  i.  360;  its 
mechanical  nature,  v.  833,  334; 
specimen  from  Ben  Jonson.  334; 
from  Hoole,  334;  its  rarity  before 
the  time  of  Pope,  834. 

Heron,  Robert,  ii.  968. 

Hervey,  Henry,  his  kindness  to  John- 
son,Vi.  177^  180. 

Hesiod,  his  complaint  of  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  juogesof  Ascra,  iii.  420. 

Hesse  Darmstadt,  Prince  of,  com- 
manded the  land  forces  sent  against 
Gibraltar  in  1704,  iii.  110;  aocom- 

Sinies  Peterborough  on  his  expe- 
tion.  112;  his  death  at  the  cap- 
ture of  Monjuich,  116. 

Hi^h  Commission  Court,  its  aboli- 
tion, ii.  469. 

Highgmte,  death  of  liord  Bacon  at, 
iii.  434. 

Hindoo  Mythology,  iv.  306. 

Hindoos,  their  character  compared 
with  other  nations,  v.  19,  20;  their 
position  and  feeling  towards  the 
people  of  Central  Asia,  28;  their 
mendacity  and  penury,  42;  their 
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view  of  forgery,  47 ;  importaaoe  the  life  of  the  people  history  needs, 

Attached  by  tliein   to  ceremonial  ^4-428;  most  vrntersuf,  look  only 

practices,  47 ;  their  poverty  com-  ou  the  BurtiBice  of  ati'airs,  426  {  their 

pared  with  the  people  o(  England,  errors  in  consequence,  426 ;  read- 

G4 ;  their  feelings  against  'English  ing  of  history  compared  in  its  e^ 

law,  65-67.  feels  with  foreign  travel,  426,  427; 

Historical  romance,  as  distinguished  writer  of,  a  truly  great,  will  exhibit 

from  true  history,  i.  434,  4^5.  the  spirit  of  the  age  in  miniature, 

(listory,  Es^ay  upon,  376-432;   in  427,428;  must  possess  an  intimate 

what  8))irit  it  should  be  written,  knowledge  of  aomestiic  history  ot 

i.  197-199 ;  true  sources  of,  199 ;  nations,  432 ;  Johnson's  contempt 

complete  success  in,  achieved  by  for  it,  ii.  421. 

no  one,  376 :  province  of,  376,  377,  History  of  the  Popes  of  Rome  during 

425-42J;  its  uses,  ii.  422;  writer  the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  review 

of  a  (terfect,  his  qualllicatiuns.  L  of  Kanke's,  iv.  299-350. 

377,427-432,  iii.  252,259,261;  be-  History   of   Greece,    Mitford's,    le- 

gins  in  romance,  and  ends  in  essay,  viewed,  i.  172-201. 

1. 377, 409 ;  Herodotus,  as  a  writer  Hobbes,  Thomas,  his  influence  oa 

ofj  377-382;  grows  more  sceptical  the  two  succeeding   generatiMii  , 

with  the  progress  of  civilization,  iii.  409;  Malbranche*s  opiniuu  i^t' 

385 ;  writers  of,  contrast  between,  him,  v.  340. 

and  writers  of  liction,  385,  386.  Ilohenfriedberg,  victory  of,  v.  178. 

389,  396,  434,  435;  comparison  of,  Hohenlohe,  Pnnce,  iv.  306. 

with  portrait -painting,  386-388;  Holbach,  Baron,  his  supper  parties, 

Thucydides,  as  a  writer  of,  385-  iv.  348. 

393;   Xenophon,  as  a  writer  of,  Holderness,  Eari  of,  his  resignatioii 

393,  394;  Polybius  and  Arrian,  as  o{  ofiice,  vi.  24. 

writers  of,  395 ;  Plutarch  and  his  Holkar.  origin  of  the  House  of,  v.  2i9. 

school,    as  writers   of,    395-402  ;  Holland,  aUusion  to  the  rise  ot^  iii. 

Livy,  as  a  writer  of,  402, 403 ;  Sal-  87  ;  governed  with  almost  re$^ 

lust,  as  a  writer  o^  404-406;  Taci-  power  by  John  de  Witt,  iv.  32;  its 

tus,  as  a  writer  of,  406-408;  writ-  apprehensions  of  the  designs  of 

ers  of,  contrast  between,  and  the  h  ranee,  36 ;  its  defensive  uliance 

dramatists^  408;  writers  of,  mod-  with  England  and  Sweden,  40, 44. 

em,  supenor  to  the   ancient   in  Holland  House,  beautiAil  lines  ad- 

trutlitulness,  409j  410;  and  in  phi-  dressed  to  it  by  Tickell,  iv.  423  ; 

losophic  generalizations,  410,  411,  its   interesting  associations,  424; 

419 ;  how  afi'ected  by  the  discovery  Addison's  abode  and  death  there, 

of  printing,  411 ;   writers  of,  an-  iv.  424,  v.  412. 

cient,  how  affected  by  their  n»-  Holland,  I^rd,  review  of  his  opinions 

tionalexclusiveness,  41 1-416;  mod-  as  recorded  in  the  journals  of  the 

em,  how  affected  by  the  triumph  House  of  Ix)rds,  iv.  412-426;  hn 

of  ChrisUanity,  416,417;   by  the  &mi1y,  414,  417,  419;  his  public 

Northern  invasions,  417;  by  the  life,  419-422;  his  philanthropy,  64, 

modern  civilization,  417, 418;  their  65,422,  423;  feelm^  with  which 

faults,  419-421;  their  straining  of  his  memory  is  chenshed,  423;  his 

facts  to  suit  tlieories,  419  ;  their  hospitality  at  Holland  House,  425; 

misrepresentations,  420;   their  ill  his  winning  manners  and  uprii^t* 

success  m  writing  ancient  history,  ness,  425 ;  his  last  lines,  425,  426. 

421 ;  tlieir  distortions  of  truth  not  Hollis,  Mr.,  committed  to  prison  by 

unfavorable   to   correct  views  In  Charles  L,  ii.  447;  his  impeach^ 

political  science,  422 ;  but  destruc-  ment,  477. 

tive  to  history  proper.  423;  con-  Holwell,  Mr.,  his  presenoe  of  mind  in 

trasted   with    biograpners,   423;  the  Black  Hole,  i  v.  2')3;  cruelty  of 

•Qieir  contempt  for  the  writers  of  the  Nabob  towards  him,  234. 

memoirs,  423  ;    the   majesty  of.  Home.  John,  patronage  of  by  Bats, 

nothing  too  trivial  for^  424,  iv.  19^  vi.  41. 

22;  what  circumstautial  details  of  Homer,  difference  between  his  poe- 
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try  and  Milton's,  i.  213 ;  one  of  the 
most  ^  correct  *'  poets,  838 ;  Pope's 
translation  of  his  description  of  a 
moonlieht  night,  339 ;  his  descrip- 
tions ot  war,  V.  356-358 ;  his  ego- 
tism, 82;  his  oratorical  power,  ill; 
his  use  of  epithets,  354;  his  de- 
scription of  Hector,  863. 

Kooker,  his  faulty  style,  iv.  50. 

Hoole,  specimen  of  nis  heroic  coup- 
lets, y.  334. 

Horace,  Bentley*8  notes  on,  iy.  Ill ; 
compared  poems  to  paintings 
whose  effect  varies  as  the  specta- 
tor changes  his  stand,  i.  149;  his 
comparison  of  the  imitators  of  Pin- 
dar, 362;  his  philosopher,  ii.  125. 

Hoeein,  son  of  Ali,  festival  ^o  his 
memory,  iv.  217  ;  legend  of  his 
death.  218. 

Hospitals,  objects  for  which  they  are 
built,  iv.  183. 

Hotspur,  character  ofj  i.  826. 

Hough,  Bishop,  v.  338. 

House  of  Commons  (the),  increase  of 
its  power,  i.  532,  536-540;  chan^^ 
in  public  feeling  in  respect  to  its 

Erivileges,  537 ;  its  responsibility, 
39;  commencement  of  the  prac- 
tice of  buying  votes  in,  iii.  168; 
corruption  in,  not  necessary  to  the 
Tudon,  168 ;  increase  of  its  influ- 
ence after  the  Revolution,  170 ; 
how  to  be  kept  in  order,  170. 

Huggins,  Edward,  vi.  318, 319. 

Hume,  David,  his  characteristics  as 
a  h^torian,  i.  420;  his  description 
of  the  violence  of  parties  before  the 
Revolution,  iii.  SsS. 

Humor,  that  of  Addison  compared 
with  that  of  Swift  and  Voltaire,  v. 
877,  378. 

Hungarians,  their  incursions  into 
Lombardv,  iv.  206. 

Hunt,  Leigd,  review  of  his  edition  of 
the  Dramatic  works  of  Wycherley, 
Congreve,  Vanbrugh,  and  Farqu- 
lutr,  iv.  850-411;  his  merits  and 
faults,  350,  351;  his  qualifications 
as  an  editor,  350 ;  his  appreciation 
of  Shakspeare,  Spenser,  Di^'den, 
and  Addison,  351. 

Huntingdon,  Countess  of,  iv.  336. 

Huntingdon,  William,  iv.  285. 

Hutchinson,  Mrs.,  iv.  24. 

Hyde,  Mr.,  his  conduct  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  ii.  463;  voted  for 
Strafibrd's  attainder,  471;  at  the 


bead  of  the  Constitutional  Roy- 
alists, 474  ;  «ee  ailio  Clarendon, 
Lord. 
Hvder  Ali^  his  origin  and  character, 
y.  71 ;  his  invasion  of  the  Camatic, 
and  triumphant  success,  71;  his 
progress  arrested  by  Sir  Kyro 
CJoote,  74. 

I. 

Iconoclast,  Milton's  allusion  to,  1 
264. 

"  Idler »' (the),  vi.  195. 

Idolatiy.  I.  225. 

Iliad  (the),  Pope's  and  Tickell's 
translations,  v.  405-408. 

Illustrations  of  Bunyan  and  Mflton 
by  Martin,  ii.  251. 

Imagination,  effect  upon,  of  works 
of  art,  i.  89,  333,  334;  difference  in 
this  respect  between  the  English 
and  the  Italians,  89;  its  strength 
in  childhood,  331 ;  in  a  barbarous 
age,  335, 336 ;  works  of,  early  .their 
effect,  336;  highest  quality  of,  3^; 
master-pieces  of,  products  of  an 
uncritical  age,  325 ;  or  of  unculti- 
vated minds,  343 ;  hostility  of  Pu- 
ritans to  works  of,  346,  347 ;  great 
strength  of  Milton's^  213;  and 
power  of  Bnnyan's,  ii.  250,  267. 

Imhoff,  Baron,  his  position  and  cir* 
cumstances,  v.  13;  character  and 
attractions  of  his  wife  and  attach- 
ment between  her  and  Hastings, 
14, 15,  56, 102. 

Impeachment  of  Lord  Kimbolton, 
Hampden,  Pym.  and  Hollis,  ii.  477 ; 
of  Hastings, V.  il6;  of  Melville,  vi. 
292;  constitutional  doctrine  in  re- 
gard to,  269^  270. 

Impcy,  Sir  Elijah,  v.  6;  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court  at  Cal- 
cutta, 39 ;  his  hostility  to  the  Coun- 
cil, 45;  remarks  on  his  trial  cvf 
Nuncomar,  45-49,  66;  dissolution 
of  his  friendship  with  Hastings, 
67 ;  his  interference  in  the  proceed- 
ings against  the  Begums,  90.  91; 
ignorance  of  the  native  dialects, 
91;  condemnation  in  Parliament 
of  the  arrangement  made  with  him 
by  Hastings,  92. 

Impostors,  fertile  in  a  reforming  age, 
ii.  349. 

Indemnity,  bill  ot  to  protect  wit- 
nesses against  Avalpole,  iii.  218. 
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{ndi*,  fbondation  of  the  Eocpliah 

Sire  in,  iii.  245,  248. 
ianB,  of  North  America,  ri.  385. 

Indies,  the  West.    See  West  Indies. 

Induction,  method  of,  not  inveQt- 
ed  by  Bacon,  iii.  470;  utility  of 
its  analysis  greatly  overrated  by 
Bacon,  471;  example  of  its  lead- 
ing; to  absurdity,  471;  contrasted 
with  a  priori  reasoning,  ii.  8,  9; 
the  only  true  mathod  of  reasoning 
upon  political  questioBS,  48, 50,  71, 
72,  76-78,  96. 

ludulgences,  iv.  314. 

(n  fidelity,  on  the  treatment  of,  ii. 
171;  Its  powerlessness  to  disturb 
the  peace  of  tiie  world,  iv.  341. 

tufonner,  character  of,  v.  519,  520. 

Inquisition,  instituted  ou  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Albigensian  heresy, 
IV.  310.  armed  with  powers  to  sup> 
press  tne  Reformation,  325. 

Interest,  effect  of  attempts  by  jKOV- 
cnimcnt  to  limit  the  xmte  otT  iv. 
362. 

Intolerance,  religious,  effects  ot  ii. 
170. 

Ireland,  rebellion  in,  in  1640,  ii.  473; 
in  1798j  vi.  280 ;  fissex*s  adminis- 
tration m,  iii.  369 ;  its  condition  un- 
der Cromweirs  government,  iv. 
25-27;  its  state  contrasted  with 
that  of  ScoUand,  160,  161;  its 
union  with  England  compared  with 
the  Persian  fable  of  Kin^  Zohak, 
161;  reason  of  its  not  Joinmg  in  fa- 
vor of  the  Reformatjon,  iv.  314, 
330;  danger  to  EngUud  from  its 
disoontenU,  v.  581;  Pitt's  admi- 
rable policv  towards,  vi.  280,  281. 

Isocrates,  i.  193. 

Italian  Lan^ua^,  Dante  the  first  to 
compose  m,  1.  56 ;  its  characterise 
tics,  56. 

Italian  Masque  (the),  i.  218. 

Italians,  their  character  in  the  middle 
ages,  i.  287 ;  their  social  condition 
compared  with  that  of  the  ancient 
Greeks,  312. 

Italy^  state  of,  in  the  dark  ages,  i. 
272;  progress  of  civilization  and 
refinement  in,  274-275,  seq;  its 
condition  under  CicAar  Borgia,  303 ; 
its  temper  at  the  Reformation,  iv. 
315,  sea. ;  its  slow  proj^ss  ow- 
ing to  Cstholicism,  340;  its  subju- 
gation, 346 ;  revival  of  the  power 
of  the  Church  In,  347. 


J. 

** Jackboot."  a  popular  pan  on  Bale*s 
name,  vi.  41, 61. 

Jacobins,  their  origin,  iii.  11;  thdi 
policy,  V.  458,  459;  the  bad  effects 
of  their  administration,  532^534. 

Jacobin  Club,  its  excesses,  iv.  345, 
V.  462,  469,  473, 475-481, 488, 491; 
its  suppres:(ion,  502 ;  its  final  stru^ 
gle  for  ascendency,  500. 

James  1.^1.455;  his  foOvaad  weak- 
ness, ii.  489;  resembred  Claudius 
Caesar,  440;  court  paid  to  him  by 
the  English  courtiers  before  thie 
death  of  Elizabeth,  Ui.  382;  his 
twofold  character,  383;  his  fa- 
vorMe  reception  of  Bacon^  389- 
389;  his  anxiety  for  the  umon  of 
England  and  Scotland,  387;  hia 
employment  of  Bacon  in  peiVert- 
ing  the  laws,  389;  his  favors  and 
attachment  to  Buckingham,  396- 
398;  absoluteness  of  his  go\-em- 
ment,  404 ;  his  sununons  of  a  Par- 
liament, 410;  his  poIiUcal  blun- 
ders, 410,  411;  his  message  to  the 
Commons  on  the  misconduct  of 
Bacon,  414;  his  readiness  to  make 
concessions  to  Rome,  iv.  328. 

James  II.,  the  cause  of  his  expulsion, 
1.237;  administration  of  the  law 
in  his  time,  529;  Varelst's  por- 
trait of  him,  ii.  251;  his  death, 
and  acknowledgment  by  Louis 
XIV.  of  his  son  as  his  successor, 
iii.  102 ;  fiivor  towards  him  of  the 
High  Church  party,  303,  vi.  122; 
his  misgovemment,  iii.  304;  his 
claims  as  a  supporter  of  toleration, 
304-308 ;  his  conduct  towards  Lord 
Roche.«)ter,  307;  his  union  with 
Lewis  XIV.,  308;  his  confidential 
advisers,  300;  his  kindness  and 
munificence  to  Wychericy,  iv.  878. 

Jardiue,  Mr.,  his  work  on  Uie  use  of 
torture  in  England,  iii.  394,  no(e. 

Jeffrey  H,  Jud^e,  nis  crueltv,  iiL  303 

^'  Jemmy  Twitcher,'*  a  nickname  of 
the  Eari  of  Sandwich,  vi.  60. 61. 

Jenyns,  Soame,  his  notion  of  nappi 
ness  in  lieaven,  v.  378;  his  work 
on  the  "  Origin  of  Evtt  **  reviewed 
by  Johnson,  ii.  276,  iii.  152,  vi. 
195. 

Jemingham,  Mr.  his  verse<),  v.  271. 

Jesuitism,  its  theory  and  practice 
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ItWiirdB  iMretics,  iif.  810;  its  rite, 
iv.  380;  its  destnictioii  of  Port 
Royal,  343 ;  its  fall  and  eonMqnen- 
ces,  344c  It* doctrines,  848*  840. 

Jeeoite,  oraer  of,  inatitated  by  Lojola, 
iv.  320;  their  chamoler,  890,  831  ^ 
their  poliey  and  prooeedings,  898, 
838;  their  docCrinea,  821,  822; 
their  oondact  m  the  oonfeaaional, 
822;  their  mieaionaiy  aetiTfty, 
322 

/ews  (the),  review  of  the  CiTil  Dis^ 
Abilitiaa  of,  ii.  807-^328;  anrnmeiit 
that  the  Constitution  wonld  bede- 
strojed  hv  admitthig  them  to  pow- 
er, W,  llO;  the  aij^mnent  that 
Umiv  are  aliena,  818 ;  inoonsiatency 
of  tne  law  in  nspeet  to  them,  809- 
813;  theu>  exclaaiye  spirit  a  aatS'- 
ml  oonaeqnence  of  their  treatment, 
815;  argument  against  them,  that 
they  loMc  forward  to  their  reetora^ 
tion  to  their  own  oountry,  817- 
823 

M>,  the  Book  of,  i.  218. 

*ohnson,  Dr.  Samuel,  liib  of,  yi.  172- 
220;  review  of  Croker*s  edition 
of  BosweU'8  life  of,  ii.  888-498 ;  his 
birth  and  parentage,  vi.  172;  his 

fhysical  and  mental  pecnliaiities, 
72,  173.  176,  ii.  807,  408;  his 
youth,  VI.  178,  174,  ii.  268;  en- 
tered at  Pembroke  College,  Ox*- 
ford,  vi.  174;  his  life  there,  175; 
translates  Pope's  **  Messiah  **  into 
Latin  verse,  176;  quits  the  wii- 
versity  without  a  degree,  176;  his 
religious  sentiments,  177,  ii  411; 
his  earlj^  struggles,  vi.  177,  178; 
his  marriage,  171;  opens  a  school 
and  has  Garrick  for  a  pupil,  179 ; 
settles  in  London,  170;  condition 
ef  men  of  letters  at  that  time,  170, 
180,  ii.  808-404;  his  jMrivations, 
404,  vi.  181;  his  manners,  181,  v. 
271;  his  connection  with  the 
**  Gentleman's  Magasine,"  vi.  182; 
his  poliUcal  bigotry,  188, 184,  218, 
ii.  412,  413,  iu.  888;  his  *"  Lea- 
don,"  vi.  184, 185;  his  associates, 
185,  186;  his  life  of  Sava^  187, 
214;  undertakes  the  Uietionarv, 
187;  completes  it,  108,  194;  his 
*"  Yaaity  of  Human  Wishes,"  188, 
189;  his  ''Irene,"  179,  190;  his 
"Tatler,"  190-192;  Mrs.  Johnson 
dies,  108;  his  povertr,  195;  his 
review  of  Jenyns*  "Nature  and 


OiMk  of  Evil,**  196,  H.  278;  his 
«*lSor,*'  106;  his  **  Raseelas," 
196,  197;  his  elevation  and  pen- 
sion, 108v  u«  406;  his  editkm  of 
Shakspeare,  vi.  199-202;  made 
Doctor  of  Laws,  202;  bis  conver- 
sational powers, 202;  his'' Club," 
208-206,  ii.  425;  his  connection 
with  the  Thrales,  200, 907,  v.  270; 
broken  by  Mrs.  Thmle*s  marriage 
with  Pioad,  vi.  216,217;  his  be- 
nevolence, m,  208,  V.  271;  his 
visit  to  the  Hebridea,  vi.  200, 210, 
ii.  420;  his  literary  style,  vi  187, 
192,  211,  213,  215,  210,  ii.  438,  v. 
818;  his  -'Taxation  no  Tyran* 

K,"  vi  212;  his  Lives  of  the 
ets,  213*216,  218;  his  want  of 
financial  skiD,  216;  peculiarity  of 
his  hitdlect.  ii  408:  his  oveduli^, 
400,  vi  200{  narrowness  of  lus 
views  of  society,  ii  146j  418;  his 
ignoranoe  of  the  Athenian  charac- 
ter, i.  146:  his  contempt  for  his- 
tory, ii.  421;  his  iudgmente  on 
boolcs,  414-418;  hu  obieetion  to 
Juvenal's  Satires,  379;  nis  defini- 
tions of  Excise  and  Pensioner. 
333,  vi.  198;  his  admiration  of 
the  Pilgrim's  PngniaB,  ii.  268;  his 
friendship  for  G<Mdsmith,  vi  160, 
170;  comparison  of  his  political 
writings  with  those  of  Swift,  iv. 
102;  his  lan^age  about  Olive, 
284;  his  praise  of  Cofigrsve*s 
"Monmiag  Bride,"  301,  80*2, 406; 
his  interview  with  HastSngs,  v.  12: 
his  flieodship  with  Dr.  Burner, 
254 ;  his  ignorance  of  music,  265 ; 
his  want  of  appreciation  of  Omy, 
261,  vi.  214 ;  his  fondness  for  Miss 
Bmrney  and  aporobation  of  hef 
book,  V.  271,  vi.  219 ;  his  injnstica 
to  Fielding,  v.  971 ;  his  sickness 
and  death,  276.  vi.  218,  210;  hia 
character,  219,  220;  singuhuri^  of 
his  destiny,  ii.  426 ;  neglectea  by 
Pitt's  administration  in  his  illness 
and  old  age,  vi.  218, 260. 

Johnsonese,  v.  814,  ii  428. 

Jones,  InigOy  v.  818. 

Jones,  Sir  William,  ii.  888. 

Jooson,  Ben,  i  289;  his  "Herrao- 
senes,"  ii.  358;  his  description  of 
Lord  Bacon's  eloquence,  lii.  869; 
his  verses  on  the  celebration  of 
Bacon's  sixtieth  year,  408,  409; 
his  tribute  to  Bacon,  433 ;  liis  de- 
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•orrotion  of  hamon  in  ohaxttcter,  Laboordooiiajs,  his  taloiti,  it-  SOi| 

▼.  90S;   specimen  of  his   heroic       his  treatment  by  the  Franch  goiw* 

couplets,  334.  emment,  204. 

Josepn  II.,  his  reforms,  iv.  844.  Lacediemon.    Bee  Sparta. 

Judges  (the),  condition  of  their  ten-  La  Fontaine,  allusion  to,  ii.  398. 

ure  of  ofiiee,  i.  486;  (bnnerly  ao-  Italia  Hookh,  iii.  486. 

customed   to  receive   gifts   from  Laliy,  Governor,  his  treatment  b/ 

suitors,  ill.  420-425 ;  how  their  cor-       the  French  government,  iv.  284. 

rupUoo  is  generally  detected,  480;  Lamb,  Charles,  his  defence  of  tbt 

integrity  required  from  them,  V.  50.       dramatists  nt  the  Restorati.n,  iv. 
Judgment,  pnvate,  Milton^s  defence       857;  his  kind  nature,  358- 

oftfae  right  o^  i.  262.  Lampoons,  Pope's,  v.  408. 

Judicial  arguments,  nature  of,  i. 422;  Lanouter,  Dr.,  his  patronage  of  A/- 

bench,  its  character  in  the  tune  of       dison,  v.  826. 

James  II.,  620.  Landscape  gardening,  i.  374,  880. 

Junius,  Letters  of,  axgnments  in  fe-  Langton,  Mr..,  his   ftiendship  with 

vor  of  their  having  been  written       Johnson,  vi.  204,  210;  his  admlm- 

by  Sir  Philip  Francis,  v.  86,  aeq, ;       tion  of  Miss  Bumey,  v.  271. 

their  effects,  vi.  101.  Language^  Dxyden's  comoiand  oi,  L 
Jniymen,  Athenian,  i.  88,  note.  8o7;  effect  of  Its  cultivation  upon 

Juvenal's  Satirn,  Johnson's  cA^eo-       poetiy,  837^  838;  Latin,  its  deca- 

tion  to  them,  ii.  879;  their  impuri-       dence,  65;  its  characteristics,  65; 

tv,  iv.  852;   his  resemblance  to       Italian,  Dante  the  fint  to  compose 

Diyden,  L  872;  quotes  the  Peuta^       in,  56. 

teuch,414;  quotation  from,  applied  Languedoc,  description  of  it  in  the 

to  Louis  XIV.,  iii  69.  twelfth  oentuxy,  iv.  308,  809;  da- 

stiuction  of  its  prosperi^  and  lit- 
—  eratnre  by  the  Normans,  310. 

'^  Lansdowne,  Lord,  his  friendship  fer 
Keith,  Msrshall,  ▼.  286.  UastuigB,  v.  106. 

Kenrick,  William,  v.  269.  Latimer,  Hugh,  his   popularity  in 
Kimbolton,  Lord,  his  impeachment,       London,  iii.  423,  428. 

ii.  477.  Latin  poems,  exoellenoe  of  Milton's, 
King,  the  name  of  an  Athenian  mag-       L  211;  Boiieau's  praise  o^  v.  34S, 

istrate,  i.  53,  note,  843;   Petrarch's,  i.  96;  language, 

**King'8  Friends,"  the  feotion  of  the,       its  character   and   literature,  vi. 

vi.  79-82.  347-349. 

Kit-Oat  Club,  Addison's  introduction  Latinity,  Groker's  criticisms  on,  IL 

to  the,  V.  861.  88L 

Kneller,  Sir  Godfrey,  Addison's  lines  Laud,  Archbishop,  his  treatment  by 

to  him,  V.  876.  the  Pariiament,  i.  492, 498;  his  oor- 


**  Knights,"  comedy  of  the,iv.  21.  respondence  with  Strafford,  492; 

Kniperdoling  and  Kobespierre,  anal-  his  character,  ii.  462, 458 ;  his  diair, 

ogy  between  their  followers,  iii.  12.  468 ;  his  impeachmoit  aiid  impns- 

Knowledge,  advancement  of  society  onment,  468;  his  rigor  against  the 

•in,  I  890, 891,  lit  182.  Puritans,  and  tenderness  towards 

the  Catholics,  478. 

I-  Lauderdale,  Lord,  vi.  417. 

^^*  Laudohn,  v.  286-241. 

Labor,  division  of,  iv.  128;  effect  of  Law,  its  administration  in  the  time 

attempts  by  government  to  limit  of  James  II.,  i.  620;  its  monstrous 

the  hours  of,  862;  Mi^or  Moody's  grievances  in  India,  v.  64,  69. 

new  philosophy  o(y  and  Its  rofuta-  Lawrence,  Major,  his  eariy  notice  of 

tion,  vi.  378-89i3.  Clive,  iv.  208,  241;  Ws  abiUtiea, 

Ijtboring  classes  (the),  their  condi-  203. 

tion  in  £ngland  and  on  the  Conti-  Lawrence,  Sir  Thomas,  v.  806. 

nent,ii.  179;  in  the  United  States,  Laws,  penaL  of  Elixab^  i. 

180.  440. 
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Lfttrsnit,  imaginary,  between  the 
pariahes  of  St.  "Dennis  and  St. 
Geoi^ge-in-the-water,  i.  100-111. 

Lawyers,  their  inconsistencies  as  ad- 
vocates and  legislators,  ii.  414, 
415. 

Learning  in  Italy,  rerival  of,  i.  S75; 
causes  of  its  decline,  278. 

Lebon,  r.  483,  484,  503. 

Lee,  Nathaniel,  i.  361,  862. 

Legerdemain,  iii.  853. 

I^gge,  Rt.  Hon.  H.  B.,  iii.  230;  his 
retam  to  the  Exchequer,  88 ;  vi.  13 ; 
his  dismissal,  28. 

Legislation,  comparative  views  on, 
b^  Plato  and  by  Bacon,  iii.  456. 

Leeitimacj,  i.  237. 

Leibnitz,  i.  324. 

Lemon,  Mr.,  his  discovery  of  Mil- 
ton's Treatise  on  Christian  Doc- 
trine, i.  202. 

Lennox,  Charlotte,  iv.  24. 

Leo  X.,hi8  character,  iv.  324;  nature 
of  the  war  between  him  and  Lu- 
ther, 327,  328. 

Lessing,  v.  341. 

Letters  of  Phalaris^  controversy  be- 
tween Sir  Wilham  Temple  and 
Christ  Church  College  and  Bent- 
ley  upon  their  merits  and  genuine- 
ness, iv.  108-112,  vi.  114-119. 

Libels  on  the  court  of  George  III.,  in 
Bute's  time,  vi.  42. 

Libertinism  in  the  time  of  Charles 
II.,  i.  517. 

Liberty,  public,  Milton's  support  of, 
i.  246;  its  rise  and  progress  in 
Italy,  274;  its  real  nature,  395, 
397;  characteristics  of  English, 
899,  iii.  68-71;  of  the  Seas,  Sa- 
rtre's work  upon,  v.  512. 

Life,  human,  increase  in  the  time  of, 

U.  Ii7. 

Lincoln  Cathedral,  painted  window 
in,  i.  428. 

Lingard,  Dr.,  his  account  of  the  con- 
duct of  James  II.  towards  Lord 
Rochester,  iii.  307;  his  abilit}'  as  a 
historian,  iv.  41 ;  his  strictures  on 
the  Triple  Alliance,  42. 

Litcrarv  men  more  independent  than 
formerly,  ii.  190-192;  their  influ- 
ence. 193-194;  abjectness  of  their 
condition  during  the  rei^  of 
Creorge  II.,  400,  401;  their  impor- 
tance to  contending  parties  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne,  v.  364;  en- 
eouragement  afforded  to,  by  the 


Revohrtion,  836;   see   abo  Crit- 
icism, literary. 
Literature  of  the  Roundheads,  i.234; 
of  the  Royalists,  234;  of  the  Eliza 
bethan  age,  341-346;  of  Spain  in 
the  16th  centur}',  iii.  80;  splendid 

?atronage  of,  at  the  close  of  the 
7th  and  beginning  of  the  18th 
centuries,  ii.  98;  discouragement 
of^  on  the  accession  of  the  Houfe 
of  Hanover,  98;  importance  of  clas- 
sical, in  the  16th  centunr,  iii.  350$ 
Petrarch,  its  votary,  i.  86 ;  what  its 
history  displays  in  all  languages 
340,  341;  not  benefited  by  the 
Frencli  Academy,  23. 

Literature,  German,  little  known  in 
England  sixty  or  seventy  years 
ago,  V.  341. 

Literature,  Greek,  vi.  349-358. 

Literature,  Italian,  unfavorable  influ- 
ence of  Petrarch  upon,  i.  69,  60^ 
characteristics  of,  in  tht  14th  cen- 
tury. 278;  and  generally,  down  to 
Aliieri,  60. 

Literature,  Roman,  vi.  347-349. 

Literature,  Royal  Society  of,  i.  20- 
29. 

"Little  Dickey,"  a  nickname  for 
Norris,  the  actor,  v.  417. 

Livy,  Discourses  on,  by  Machiavelli, 
i.'  809;  compared  with  Montes- 
quieu's Spirit  of  Laws,  313,  314; 
his  characreristics  as  an  historian, 
402, 403 ;  meaning  of  the  expres- 
sion lacteee  vbtrttu,  as  applied  to 
him,  403. 

Locke,  iv.  303,  vi.  852. 

Logan,  Mr.,  his  ability  in  defending 
Hastings,  v.  139. 

Lollardism  in  England,  iii.  27. 

London,  in  the  17th  century,  ii.  479 ; 
devoted  to  the  national  cause,  480- 
481;  its  public  spirit,  iii.  18;  its 
prosperity  during  the  ministry  of 
Lord  Cliatham,  iii.  247;  conduct 
of,  at  the  Restoration,  2S0 ;  effects 
of  the  (jreat  Plague  upon,  iv.  32; 
its  excitement  on  occasion  of  the 
tax  on  cider  proposed  by  Bute's 
ministry,  vi.  50;  University  of,  see 
University. 

Long  Parliament  (the),  controversy 
on  its  menu,  i.  239-240;  its  first 
meeting,  457,  ii.  466 ;  its  early  pro- 
ceedings, i.  469,  470;  its  conauct 
in  reference  to  the  civil  war,  471 ; 
its  nineteen  propositions,  486;  ita 
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faults,  490,  494;  censared  by  Mr. 
HalJam,  491 ;  its  errors  in  th«  con- 
duct of'the  war,  494;  toeatineutof 
it  b^  the  arm^,  497 ;  recapitulation 
of  Its  acts,  li.  468;  its  attainder 
of  Strafford  defended,  471;  sent 
Hanifiden  to  Edinburgh  to  watch 
the  king,  472;  refusae  to  surrender 
the  members  ordered  to  be  un- 
peached,  477;  openly  defies  the 
King,  482;  its  conditions  of  reeon- 
cUiation,  486. 

I.ongiiius,  L  142, 143. 

X^pe,  his  distinction  as  a  writer  and 
a  soldier,  iii.  81. 

Lords,  the  Hoose  oi,  its  ^ition  pre- 
vious to  the  Restoration,  iiL  207; 
its  condition  as  a  debating  assem- 
bly in  1770,  iv.  420. 

Lorenzo  de  Medici,  state  of  Italy  in 
his  time,  i.  278. 

Lorenzo  de  Medici  (the  younger), 
dedication  of  Machiaveili's  Pnnce 
to  him,  i.  309. 

Loretto,  plunder  of,  iv.  846. 

Louts  XXV.,  his  conduct  in  respect 
to  the  Spanish  succession,  iii.  80, 
99;  his  acknowledgment,  on  the 
death  of  James  IL,  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales  as  King  of  England,  and 
its  consequences,  102 ;  sent  an 
army  into  Spain  to  the  assistance 
of  his  grandson,  109;  Ids  proceed- 
ings in  support  of  his  grandson 
Philip,  109-127;  his  revenes  in 
Germany,  Italy,  and  the  Nether- 
lands, 129;  his  policy,  iii.  800; 
character  of  his  government,  308, 
311;  his  militaiy  exploits,  iv.  6; 
his  projects  and  affected  modera- 
tion, 35 ;  his  ilUhumor  at  the 
Triple  Alliance,  41;  his  conquest 
of  Franche  Comt^,42;  lus  treaty 
with  Charles,  (»3;  the  early  part 
of  his  reign  a  time  of  license,  iv. 
364;  his  devotion,  v.  839;  his  late 
regret  for  his  extravagance,  ii.  30 ; 
his  clxaracter  and  person,  iii.  57- 
60 ;  his  iniurious  mfluence  upon 
religion,  64. 

I^ouis  XV.,  his  government,  ii.  64- 
66,  iv.  293. 

Louis  XVI.,  V.  447-449,  45&-457,  iu 
67. 

Louis  XVIII.,  restoration  of.  com- 
pared with  that  of  Charles  II.,  iii. 
282,  ssj. 

Louisimig,  fiOl  04  iu.  944. 


L^OuTorture,  Tousaaint,  vi.  SM,  9¥>^ 

892. 

Love,  superiority  of  tiie  Bomans  ovet 
the  Greeks  in  their  deKneataons  oi, 
i.  83;  change  in  the  nature  of  the 
passion  of,  84 ;  caused  by  tiie  in- 
troduction of  the  Northern  aieoMiiti 
85. 

"Love  for  Love,"  by  Gongrev^,  fv. 
392;  its  moral,  402. 

"Love  in  a  Wood,"  when  Mtod.  iv. 
871. 

Loyola,  his  energy,  iv.  320,  836. 

Lucan,  Diyden's  resemblance  to,  i. 
355. 

Ludan,  v.  387. 

Luther,  his  declaration  agaiiist  the 
ancient  philosophy^  fiL446;  sketch 
of  the  contest  which  began  with 
his  preaching  against  the  Indul- 
gences and  terminated  with  the 
treaty  of  Wentphalia,  iv.  814-338; 
was  tlie  product  of  his  age,  i.  383; 
defence  of,  by  Atterbuiy,  vi.  113. 

Lycurgus,  i.  1^. 

Lysias,  anecdote  by  Plutarch  of  hia 
speech  for  the  Aoienian  tribunals* 
iv.  117. 

Lyttleton,  Lotd,  il.  54. 

M. 

Macbumey,  original  name  of  the 
Bnmey  family,  v.  250. 

Machiavelli,  his  works,  by  P^iier.  i. 
267;  general  odiousness  of  nis 
name  and  works,  268,  269;  su^ 
ibred  for  public  liberty,  269;  liis 
elevated  sentiments  and  just  viewa, 
270;  held  in  hi^h  estimation  by 
his  contemporaries,  271;  state  of 
moral  feeling  in  Italy  in  his  time, 
272;  his  character  as  a  man,  201  ; 
as  a  poet,  293;  as  a  dramatist,  296; 
as  a  statesman,  291,  300,  300,  313- 
317;  his  Prince,  300;  excellence 
of  his  precepts,  311;  his  candor. 
313 ;  comparison  between  him  ana 
Montesqmeu,  314;  his  style,  314  ; 
his  levity,  316:  his  niatorical 
works,  316;  lived  to  witness  tiie 
last  strun^le  for  Florentine  liber- 
ty^ 319;  nis  works  and  character 
misrepresented.  319:  hia  remains 
unhonored  till  long  after  his  death, 
819;  monument  erected  to  his 
memoiy  by  an  English  nobleman, 
819. 
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IIMLensU,  Umtff  hto  rMi<!iiIe  of  MUaga,  nfttnl  battle  netf,  fai  1704, 

th<«  Nabob  class,  tr.  988.  Sik  110. 

Mackenzie,  Mr.,  his  dismissal  lAsisth  Bfaloolm,  Sir  John,  review  of  his  Life 

ed  on  by  GrenTille,  vi.  70.  of  Lord  Olive,  iv.  194-4299;  value 

Mackintosh,  Sir  James^  review  of  of  his  work,  106:bls  partiaiitvfor 

kis  History  of  the  Revolatioii  in  Clive,  i87;  his  defence  of  Cfive*8 

Knffland,  iii.  951-885;   coraparison  coodoct  towards  Omichand,  948. 

wtth  Fox*8  History  of  James  XL,  Mallet,  David,  patronage  of  by  Bute, 

i82;  ehanujter  of  his  oratonr,  998  ;  vi.  41. 

his  tonversational  powen,  S50;  his  Malthus,  Mr.,  his  theory  of  popnla- 

4|iailitlea  ae  an  historian,  389;  his  tlon,  sAd  Sadler's  objecCioBs  to  it, 

vindication  from  die  imputations  fi.  917,  918, 999, 998, 298, 244, 271, 

ofthe  editor^  989,  970-278;  chaase  979. 

in  his  opinions  preduoed  by  t»e  Mandiester,  Countess  of,  v.  889. 

French  Ret^utionj  988;  his  mod-  Manchester,  Earl  of,  his  patronage  of 

eraUon,  988-970;  his  historical  jns-  Addison,  v.  888, 860. 

tice,  277,  978;   remembrance  of  Mandeville,  his  metaphysical  powers, 

him  at  HoIUnd  Mouse,  Iv.  495.  i.  908. 

fttaeleane,  Colonel,   agent  in  Ettg-  Mandragola  (the),  of  Itachiav^lli,  i. 

land  fvt  Warren  Hastings,  v.  44,  993. 

53.  Manilkij  capitulation  of,  vi.  89. 

Macpherson,  James,   i*  77,  881,  vL  Mannerism  of  Johnson,  ii  423. 

210;  a  ikvorite  avthor  with  Ka-  Mansfield,  Lord,  his  character  and 

pdeon,  V.  615;  despised  by  John-  talents,  iii.  223;  his  rejection  of 

son,  ii.  116.  the  overtures  of  Keweastie,  934; 

Madras,  description  of  it,  iv.  199 ;  its  his  elevation,  234,  vi.  19 ;  his  frlend- 

capitulatioH  to  the  Ft«iich,  983;  shipf^Hastings,  v.  106;  character 

restored  to  the  finglish,  208.  of  nis  speeches,  vi.  104. 

Madrid,  eapttne  of,  by  the  English  Manso.  Milton's  Epistle  to,  i.  912. 

army  in  1705,  iii.  119.  Mannnctures  and  commerce  of  Italy 

MsMUidritts,  of  8amos>  i.  183.  in  the  14th  centnry,  i.  275-977. 

Magazine  (a),  delightful  invention  Manufacturing  and  agricultaral  la- 

for  a  very  idle  or  a  veiY  bnsy  man,  borers,  comparison  of  their  oondir 

i.  158;  resembles  llie  little  angels  tion.  u.  147-149. 

of  the  Sabbinkal  tradidon,  156,  MannActuring  system  (the),  Sonth- 

157.  ey*s  opinion  upon,  ii.  145;  its  ef- 


ffagdiden  College,  treatment  of,  by  ibct  on  the  health.  147. 

James  IL.  iii.  818;  AddlBon*8  eon-  Marat,  his  bust  suostitnted  fbr  the 

neetion  wnh  It,  v.  837.  statues  of  the  Martyrs  of  Christi- 

Mahon,  Lord,  He  view  of  hie  History  anitr,  fv.  845;  his  language  about 

of  the  War  of  the  Snccesskm  m  Barere,  v.  458,  466;  his  bust  torn 

Spain,  iii.  75-142;  his  qualities  as  down,  502. 

an  historian,  75, 77 ;  his  explana-  Marcet,  Mrs.,  her  Dialogues  on  Folit- 

tion  of  the  financial  condition  of  ical  Economy,  i.  207. 

Spain,  85 ;  Ms  opinions  on  the  Par^  March.  Lord,  one  of  the  persecntors 

tition  Treaty,  90-^;  his  represen-  of  Wilkes,  vi.  60. 

tations   of  Oarduial   Porto  Oar-  Maria  Theresa,  her  accession  to  the 

rero,  104;  his  opinion  of  the  peace  throne,  v.  164;  her  situation  and 

on  the  condusiou  of  the  War  of  persond  qualities,  165,  166;   her 

the  Spanish  Suocesston,  131;  his  unbroken  spirit,  173;  gives  birth 

censure  of  Hariey,  132;  and  view  to  the  future  emperor,  Joseph  It., 

of  the  resemblance  of  the  Tories  178;  her  coronation,  173;  enthusi- 

of  the  present  day  to  the  Whigs  astic  loyalty  and  war-cry  of  Hun- 

of  the  Itevolntion,  182-135.  gaiy,    174;    her    brother-in-law, 

Mahrattas,  sketch  of  their  histoiy.iv.  Prince   Charles  of  Lorraine,  de- 

907,    v.  58;    expedition   agunst  fbated  by  Frederic  the  Great,  at 

them,  60.  Cliotusitz,  174;  she  cedes  Silesiiu 

Haintenon,  Madame  de,  Iv.  884.  175;  her  husband,  Frauds,  raised 
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to  the  ImperUI  Throne.  17B;  she 
resolves  to  humble  Freaeric,  206; 
saoceeds  in  obteininff  the  adhe- 
sion of  Russia,  206;  ner  letter  to 
Madame  Pompadour,  211;  signs 
the  peace  of  Hubertsboig,  245. 

Maiie  Antoinette,  Barere^s  share  in 
her  death,  v.  431-484,  469,  470. 

Marino,  San,  visited  hy  Addison,  ▼. 
346. 

Mariboroaeh,  Duchess  of,  her  fliend- 
shlp  with  Con^ve,  iv.  408;  her 
inscription  on  his  monument,  409. 

Marlborough,  Duke  of,  i.  259;  his 
conversion  to  Whimsm,  iii.  129; 
his  acquaintance  with  the  Duchess 
of  Cleveland,  and  commencement 
of  his  splendid  fortune,  iv.  373; 
notice  or  Addison^s  poem  in  his 
honor,  v.  358. 

Mariborough  and  Qodolphin,  their 
poHcj,  V.  863. 

Maroons  (the),  of  Soiinam,  vi.  886> 
888. 

Marsh,  Bishop,  his  opposition  to  Cal- 
vinistic  doctrine,  iv.  176. 

Martinique,  capture  of,  vi.  82. 

Martin's  illustrations  of  the  Pilgrim^s 
Progress,  and  of  Paradise  Lost,  ii. 
251. 

Marvel,  Andrew,  v.  333. 

Mfliy,  Queen,  iii.  31. 

Mast^ue,  the  Italian,  i.  218. 

Mflssmger,  allusion  to  his  **Viigin 
Martyr,**  i.  226;  his  fondness  for 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  iii. 
80;  indelicate  writing  in  his  dra- 
mas, iv.  356. 

Afathematical  reasoning,  ii.  103 ; 
studies,  their  advantages  and  de- 
fects, VI.  846. 

Mathematics,  comparative  estimate 
of,  by  Plato  and  by  Bacon,  iii 
451. 

Maximilian  of  Bavaria,  iv.  828. 

Maxims,  general,  their  uselessness, 
i.  810. 

Alavnooth,  Mr.  Gladstone's  objec- 
tions to  the  vote  of.  money  for, 
iv.  179. 

Mecca,  iv.  801. 

Medals,  Addison's  Treatise  on,  v. 
329,  351. 

Medici,  Lorenzo  de.  See  Lorenzo 
dd  Medici. 

Medicine,  comparative  estimate  of 
the  science  of^  by  Plato  and  by 
Bacon,  iii.  454-456. 
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Coesim,  his  talaata,  iv.  986; 

his  depositiott  and  revenge,  266. 
Meer  Jaffier,  his  conspiracy,  iv.  240; 

his  conduct  during  the  battle  of 

Plassey,  243,  246;  his  pecuniai^ 

transactions  with  Clive,  251;  his 

proceedings  on  being  threatened 

bv  the  Great  Mogvl,  &6 ;  his  foars 

or  the  English,  and  in 

the  Dutch,  258;  dei 

seated  by  the  £ng 

death,  270;  his  large 

Lord  Clivoj  279. 
Melancthon,  lit.  7. 
MeltiUe,  Lord,  faJa  impeachmwit,  vL 

292. 
Memmias,  compared  to  Sfar  W.  T 

pie,  iv.  112. 
Memoin  of  Sir  William  Temple, 

view  of,  iv.  1-115;  wanting 

selection  and  oompresaion,  2. 
Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Warren  Hast- 

ingSy  review  of,  v.  1-148^ 
Memours,  writers  of,  n^ected  by 

historians,  i.  423. 
MenuKy,  comparative  views  of  tte 

importance  of,  by  Plato  and  by 

Bacon,  iiL  454. 
Menander,  the  lost  comedies  oL  t. 

375. 
Mendadum,  different  species  oi^  ▼. 

430. 
Mendoza,  Hortado  de,  iii.  81. 
Mercenaries,  employment  of,  in  Italy, 

i.  288;  its  political  consequences, 

284;  and  moral  effects,  285. 
Messiah,  Pope's,  translated  into  Lafe- 

in  verse  by  Johnson,  W.  176. 
Metals,  the  precious,  productitm  of, 

vi.861. 
Metaphysical  acouracy  incompatible 

wiu  successful  poetiv,  L  290. 
Metcalfe,  Sir  Chanea,  his  ability  and 

disinterestedness,  iv.  298. 
Methodists,  their  rise  unnoticed  by 

some  writers  of  the  histoiy  oi  &ig- 

land    under   Geor^  II.,  L  426; 

their  early  object,  iv.  818. 
Mexico,  exactions  of  the  Spanish 

viceroys  in,  exceeded  by  the  Eng- 
lish agents  in  Bengal,  iv.  266. 
MicheU,  Sir  Francis,  iiL  401. 
Middle  ages,  inconsistency  in   the 

schoolmen  of  the,  ii.  416. 
Middlesex  election,  the  constitutioa- 

al  question  in  relation  to  it,  vi.  101, 

Middleton,  Dr.,  remarks  on  his  lift 
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of  Cicero,  iii.  840,  341 ;  his  contro- 
▼enies  with  Bcntley,  it.  112. 

liidias,  Demosthenes'  speech  against, 
i.  192. 

''Midsammer  Nights  Dream,"  sense 
in  which  the  wofd  ^  translated  "  is 
therein  used,  ▼.  180. 

Milan,  Addison^s  visit  to,  v.  345. 

Military  science,  studied  by  Machia- 
velli,  i.  306. 

MUitary  service,  relative  adaptation 
of  different  classes  Ibr,  i.  28o. 

Militia  (the),  control  of,  by  Charles  I. 
or  by  the  Parliament,  L  488. 

Mill,  James,  his  merits  as  a  historian, 
iii.  277, 278;  defects  of  his  Histoxy 
of  British  India,  iv.  195, 196;  hu 
unfiumess  towards  Clive's  charac- 
ter, 237;  his  £ssay  on  Govern- 
ment reviewed,  ii.  5-^1 ;  his  theo- 
ry and  method  of  reasoning,  6, 8, 
to,  12, 18, 20,  46,  48;  his  style,  8; 
his  erroneous  definition  of  £ne  end 
of  government,  11;  his  objections 
to  a  Democracy  only  practical 
ones,  12 ;  attem}^  to  demonstrate 
that  a  purely  aristocratic  form  of 
government  is  necessarily  bad,  12, 
13;  80  also  an  abeolute  monarchy, 
13,  14;  refutation  of  these  argu- 
ments, 15, 16, 18;  his  inconsisten- 
cies, 16,  17,  96,  97,121;  his  nar- 
row  views,  19, 20 ;  his  logical  defi- 
ciencies, 95;  bis  want  of  precision 
in  the  use  of  terms,  103-108;  at- 
tempts to  prove  that  no  combina- 
tion of  the  simple  forms  of  cor- 
emment  can  exist,  21,  22;  refuta- 
tion of  this  aignment,  22-29;  bis 
ideas  upon  the  representative  sys- 
tem. 29.  30;  objections  to  them, 
30-32;  nis  views  npon  the  qualifi- 
cations of  voters,  32-86 ;  objections 
to  them,  36-^,  41,  42;  confounds 
the  interests  of  the  present  gener- 
ation with  those  of  the  human 
noe,d8,39;  attempts  to  prove  that 
the  people  understand  their  own 
interest,  42;  refutation  of  this  ar- 
gument, 43 ;  general  objections  to 
nis  theory,  44-47,  122;  defended 
by  the  Westminster  Ueview,  52- 
91;  inconsistencies  between  him 
and  the  reviewer,  56-58;  the  re- 
viewer mistakes  the  points  at  issue, 
58, 60, 61, 65, 70, 77-114;  and  mis- 
represents arguments,  62, 63, 69,71, 
78.  74;  refutation  of  his  positions, 


63,  64,  66,  74-76,  122-127;  the 
reviewer  shifts  the  issue,  68, 127, 
128;  fails  to  strengthen  Mill's  po- 
sitions, 71 ;  and  manifests  great  ois- 
ingenuousness,  115-118, 129, 130. 

Millar,  Lady,  her  vase  for  verses,  v. 
271. 

Milton,  review  of  his  Treatise  on 
Christian  Doctrine,  Mr.  Lemon's 
discovery  of  the  MS.  of  it,  i.  202; 
his  style,  SOS;  his  theological 
opinions,  204;  his  poetry  his  great 
passport  to  general  remembrance, 
205-211 ;  power  of  his  imagination, 
211;  the  most  striking  character- 
istic of  his  poetiy,  213,  375;  his 
Allegro  and  Penseroso,  215;  his 
Comus  and  Samson  Agoniates, 
315;  his  minor  poems,  219;  appre- 
ciated the  literature  of  modem 
Italy,  219;  his  Paradise  fie^atned. 
219;  parallel  between  him  and 
Dante,  17-18,  seq,;  his  Sonnets 
most  exhibit  his  peculiar  charac- 
ter, 232;  his  public  conduct,  233; 
his  defence  of  the  execution  of 
Chartes  I.,  246;  his  refutation  of 
Saimasitts,  248;  his  conduct  under 
the  Protector,  240;  peculiarities 
which  distiu^shed  him  from  his 
conteinporanes,  253 ;  noblest  qual- 
ities of  every  party  combined  in 
him,  260;  his  defence  of  the  free- 
dom of  the  press,  and  the  right  of 
private  judgment,  262;  hie  bold- 
ness in  the  maintenance  of  his 
opinions,  263;  recapitulation  of  his 
literary  merits,  264;  one  of  the 
most ''  correct  *'  poets,  ii.  338;  his 
egotism,  82;  efinct  of  his  blind- 
ness upon  his  genius,  351;  Dry- 
den's  admiration  of,  369,  370. 

Milton  and  Cowley,  an  imaginary 
conversation  between,  touching 
the  great  CivU  War,  i.  112^138. 

Milton  and  Shakspeare,  character  of, 
Johnson's  observations  on,  ii.  417. 

Minden,  battle  of,  iii.  247. 

Minds,  great,  the  product  of  their 
times,  i.  323,  325. 

Mines,  Spanish-American,  iii.  85,  vi. 
35L 

Ministers,  veto  by  Pariiament  on 
their  appointment,  i.  487;  their 
responsibility  lessened  by  the  Rev- 
olution, 531. 

Minorca,  capture  of,  by  the  French, 
iu.2d2.- 
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ICnoritr,  period  of,  «l  Athens,  i. 
191  19fi. 

"Minate  guns!"  CharloB  Town- 
shend'a  exdamatioii  on  hearing 
Bute^a  maiden  speech,  vi.  3d. 

llirabeau,  Dumont's  ToeoUeetioos 
of,  Hi.  71-74;  his  habit  of  giving 
compound  nicknames,  72;  com- 
pared with  Wilkes,  72;  withChat- 
haiu,  72,  73. 

Missionaries,  Catholic,  their  seal  and 
spirit,  W.  300. 

Mitfofd,  Mr.^  his  History  of  Greece 
reviewed,  i.  172-201;  its  popohir- 
itr  greater  than  its  ments,  172; 
his  charscteristios.  178,  174,  177, 
420-422;  his  scepticism  and  polit- 
ical ^jodioes,  178,  188;  his  ad- 
miration of  an  oligarchjr,  and  f>ref- 
erence  of  Sparta  to  Athens,  i.  181, 
188;  his  views  in  regard  to  Lycur- 
goa,  185;  reprobates  the  Uturgic 
nvtem  of  A!thens,  190;  his  un- 
aimess,  191, 422;  his  uisrefiresen- 
tation  of  Demosthenes,  191-193, 
195, 197 ;  his  partialhv  for  JSachi- 
aes,  108j  194;  his  admiration  of 
monaruhiea,  1M>;  his  general  pref- 
erence of  the  Barbarians  to  the 
Qreeks,  196;  his  deficiencies  as 
an  historian,  196, 197;  his  indiffer- 
ence for  iiteratore  and  litenurv  pui^ 
suits,  197, 199. 

Modem  history,  the  period  of  its 
commencement,  L  632. 

Mogul,  the  Great,  v.  27 ;  plundered 
by  Hastings,  74. 

Mohammed  iiesa  Khan,  his  chaxac- 
ter,  v.  18;  selected  by  Clive,  21; 
his  capture,  confinement  at  Cal- 
cutta and  release,  25. 

Moli^re,  iv.  385. 

Molwitz,  battle  of,  v.  171. 

Mompesson,  Sir  Giles,  conduct  of 
Bacon  in  regard  to  his  patent,  iii. 
401,  403;  abandoned  to  the  yen- 
geanoe  of  the  Commons,  412. 

Monarchy,  absolute,  establishment 
of,  in  continental  states,  i.  481; 
Mitford's  admiration  of^  195. 

Monarchy,  the  English,  m  the  10th 
century,  iii.  15,  20. 

Monjuich,  capture  of  the  fort  of,  by 
Peterborough,  iii.  115, 116. 

Monmouth,  Duke  of^  iii.  800;  his 
supplication  for  life.  iv.  09. 

Monopolies,  English,  anriug  the  lat- 
ter end  of  'Elizabeth's'  rsign,  iii. 


164;  mnltiplied  under  James,  401; 
connived  at  by  Bacon,  402. 

Moosoii,  Mr.,  one  of  the  new  council- 
lora  under  the  Regulating  Act  for 
India,  v.  40;  Ids  opposMon  lo  Hast- 
ings, 40;  his  death  and  Us  impor- 
tant consequences,  54. 

Montagu,  Basil,  review  of  his  edi- 
tion of  Lord  Bacon's  worka, 
iii.  336-405 ;  chwnarter  of  his 
work,  336-8^;  his  ezpUnatiMi 
of  Lord  Burleigh's  oondoet  tow- 
ards Baeon,  866;  his  views  and 
arguments  in  detace  «f  Baoen's 
conduct  towards  Essex,  878-879; 
his  ezicuses  for  Bacon's  use  of 
torture,  and  his  tampering  with 
the  judges,  891-404;  his  reflections 
on  Bacon's  admonitions  to  Buck- 
ingham, 403 ;  his  oompiants 
against  James  fotr  not  interposing 
to  save  Bacon,  415;  and  for  advis- 
ing him  to  plead  gnillnr,  416;  his 
defence  of  Bacon,  4i7-4Mk. 

Montagu.  Charles,  notice  of  hio^  v. 
888;  obtains  permission  for  Aodi- 
son  to  retain  his  foUowahip  during 
his  travels,  888;  Addison's  l^iis- 
tle  to  him,  850;  see  ako  Uafifox, 
Lord. 

Montague,  Lord,  ii.  389. 

Montague,  Mary,  her  testimony  to 
Addison's  coiloquial  powers,  y. 
866. 

Montague,  Birs.,  v.  126. 

Mont  Cenis,  ▼.  349. 

Montesquieu,  his  s^le,  i.  314,  vL 
364,  365;  Uorsoe  Walpole'a  opin- 
ion of  him,  iii.  166;  ought  to  nare 
stvled  his  work  tE^ril  war  Us 
i;<bta,i.  142. 

Monteequien  and  Machiavelli,  oom- 
parison  between,  L  314. 

Montgomery,  Mr.  Robert,  his  Om* 
nipnwence  of  the  Deity  rsviaw- 
ed,  ii.  199;  character  of  hia 
noetnr,  200-2U;    his   **  Satan,*' 

Montreal,  captors  of,  by  tbs  British, 
in  1760,  iii.  246. 

Moody,  Miyor  Thomss,  his  reports 
on  the  captured  negroee  reviewed, 
vi.  861-404 ;  his  chanttter,  862, 
363,  404;  characteristics  of  his  re- 
port^ 864,  402;  its  rBC«»tion,  864; 
Its  liteni^r  s^le,  866;  his  ptiaeiple 
of  an  instinctiva  antipatkgr  Dstween 
the  White  and  the  Black  rues. 
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itt;  Its  retuteUon,  866,  667;  Us 
new  philosophy  of  Ubor,  876,  874; 
his  cnari^es  against  Mr.  l>ongal. 
-  376;  his  mconsistendes,  877;  ana 
erroneous  deductions,  879,  8d0, 
891;  his  aiToffanoe  and  bad  gram- 
mar^  884;  Ids  disgraceftal  care- 
lessness   ill    quoting   documents, 

Ifoon,  Dr.,  extract  from  his  ^Zelu- 
CO,'*  ii.  430. 

Hoore's  Life  of  Lord  Byron,  rsyiew 
of,  it.  894-367;  its  style  and  mat- 
ter, dd4;  simUes  in  his  "^Lalla 
Rookh,''  iii.  486. 

Moorshedabad,  its  sltuntiom  and  im- 
portance, ▼.  7. 

Iforal  fceling,  state  of,  in  Italy  in  the 
time  of  Maohiayelli,  i.  S71. 

Morality  of  Plutarch^  and  the  histo- 
rians of  his  school,  1.898;  political, 
low  standard  of,  after  the  Kestora- 
tion,616. 

More,  Sir  Thomas,  iv.  805,  vi.  416. 

Moses,  Baoon  eompai«d  to,  by  Cow- 
ley, iU.  488. 

** Mountain"  (the),  their  principles, 
V.  454. 455;  their  intentions  tow- 
ards the  King,  456,  467;  its  con- 
tests with  the  Girondists,  458, 459, 
462-466;  its  triumph,  478. 

•"  Mountain  of  Li^ht^^*  iii.  145. 

Monrad  Bey,  his  astonishment  at 
Buonaparte's  diminutive  figure, 
V.  857 

"Mourning  Bride,"  by  Gongrerv, 
its  high  standing  as  a  tragic  dni- 
mo,  IT.  891. 

Mo^lan,  Mr.,  review  ot  his  Collec- 
tion of  the  Opinions  of  Lord  Hol- 
land OS  reooraed  in  the  Journals 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  iv.  413- 
436. 

Mttcius,  the  famous  Roman  lawyer, 
i.  4,  imCs. 

Munny,  Begum,  v.  34,  48. 

Mwiro,  Sir  Hector,  v.  73. 

Munro,  Sir  Thomas,  iv.  S98k 

Mnnster,  Bishop  of,  ir.  83. 

Murphy,  Mr.,  his  linowledge  of  stase 
effect,  V.  373;  his  opinion  of  ^*Tbe 
Witlings,"  373. 

Mussulmans,  thefr  resistance  to  the 
practices  of  English  law,  v.  65, 
66. 

Mysore,  v.  71 ;  its  fierce  horsemen,  73^ 

Mythology,  Dante's  use  o^  i.  75, 


N. 


Nabobs,  class  of  Englishmen  to 
whom  the  name  was  applied,  iv. 
380-988. 

Names,  in  Milton,  their  significance, 
i.  214;  proper,  correct  spelling  oi^ 
178. 

Naples,  V.  847. 

Napoleon,  his  policy  and  actions  as 
First  Consul,  v.  518,  514,  535;  vi. 
383,  286;  his  treatment  of  Barftre, 
V.  514-^16,  518,  52»-536;  his 
liteniy  style,  515;  his  opinion  of 
BaHre'S  abilities,  534,  525;  his 
military  genius,  vi.  298,  394;  his 
early  proof  of  talents  fi>r  war,  iv. 
397 ;  his  hold  on  the  aflfections  of 
his  snbiects,  vi.  14;  devotion  of 
his  Old  Ghiard  surpassed  by  tiiat 
of  the  garrison  of  Arcot  to  Clive, 
iv.  316;  BIr.  Hallam*s  parallel  be- 
tween bite  and  Cromwell,  i.  604; 
compared  with  Philip  II.  of  Spain, 
iii.  78;  protest  of  Lord  Hoilana 
against  his  detention,  iv.  313; 
threatens  to  invade  England,  vi. 
387 ;  anecdotes  respecting,  iii.  230, 
367,  V.  857.  495,  vi.  408. 

Nares.  Rev.  Dr..  review  of  his  Bur- 
leigh and  his  Fimes,  iii.  1-86. 

National  Assembly.    Set  Assembly. 

National  Debt,  Southey*8  notions 
of,  ii.  153-155;  effect  of  its  abro- 
gation, 154;  En^Iand*s  capabili^ 
ties  In  respect  to  it,  186. 

Nationsi  feeling,  low  state  of,  aftei 
the  Restoration,  i.  625. 

Natural  history,  a  body  of,  com- 
menced by  Bacon,  IH.  488. 

Natural  religion,  iv.  803,  808. 

Nature,  Dryden*s  violations  of,  i. 
359;  external,  Dante's  insensi- 
bili^to,  i.  72,  74;  feeling  of  the 
present  age  fi>r,  78 ;  not  the  source 
of  the  highest  poetical  inspiration, 
78,  74. 

Navy,  its  mismanagement  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  If.,  iv.  375. 

Negroes,  their  legal  condition  in  the 
West  Indies,  vn.  307-310;  their  re- 
ligious condition,  811-813;  their 
social  and  industrial  capacities, 
861-403;  Major  Moody's  theory 
of  an  Instinctive  antipathy  bet^reen 
them  and  the  Whites,  and  its  refu- 
tation, 865-867 ;  prejudices  against 
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them  in  the  United  Statee,  868, 
869 ;  amalframntion  between  them 
and  the  whites,  370-373;  their 
capacitor  and  inclination  for  labor. 
383-385,  387.  398;  the  Maroons  of 
Surinam,  386-388;  inhabitants  of 
Uayti,  390-400;  their  probable 
fate,  404. 

Nelson.  Southey*8  Life  of,  11. 186. 

New  Atalantis  of  Bacon,  remark- 
able passages  in,  ill.  488* 

Newbery,  Mr ,  allusion  to  his  paste- 
board pictures,  i.  215. 

Newcastle,  Duke  of,  his  relation  to 
Walpole,  iii.  178,  191;  his  char- 
acter, 191;  his  appointment  as 
head  of  the  administration,  iii. 
226;  his  negotiations  with  Fox, 
227,  228;  atUcked  in  Parliament 
by  Chatham,  229;  his  intrignes, 
234;  his  resignation  of  office.  235; 
sent  for  by  the  king  on  Chatham*s 
dismissal,  238;  leader  of  the  Whi^ 
aristocracy,  239;  motives  for  his 
coalition  with  Chatham,  240;  his 
perfidy  towards  the  king,  242;  his 
jealousy  of  Fox.  242;  bis  strong 
government  witn  Chatham,  243, 
244;  his  character  and  borough 
influence,  472;  his  contests  with 
Ueury  Fox,  472;  his  power  and 
patronage,  vi.  7,  8;  his  unpopu- 
larity after  the  resignation  of 
Chatham,  84,  35;  he  quits  office, 
35. 

Newdigate,  Sir  Roger,  a  great  critic, 

Newton.  John,  his  connection  with 
the  slave-trade,  iii.  421;  his  at- 
tachment to  the  doctrines  of  pre- 
destination, Iv.  176. 

Newton,  Sir  Isaac,  i  207;  his  resi- 
dence in  Leicester  Square,  v.  252; 
Malbranche's  admiration  of  him, 
340;  invented  the  method  of  flux- 
ions simultaneously  with  Leib- 
nitz, 1.  324. 

*'New  Zealander"  (the),  iv.  301,  i. 
160, 162,  201, 11. 41, 42. 

Nlsgara,  conquest  of,  ill.  244. 

Nichols,  Dr.,  v.  6. 

Nlmeguen,  congress  at,  iv.  50 ;  hol- 
low and  unsatisfactoiy  treaty  of, 
60. 

Nizam,  originally  a  deputy  of  the 
Mogul  sovereien^  ▼.  59. 

Kizam  al  Mulk,  vicercy  of  the  Dec- 
can,  his  death,  iv.  211. 


Nonconformi^.  See  DJMMit  mtd 
Church  of  England. 

Nonnandy,  ▼.  77. 

Normans,  their  wariaro  against  tha 
Albigenses,  iv.  810^ 

Norris,  Henry,  the  nickname  ^Little 
Dickey  *'  applied  to  him  by  Addi- 
son, V.  417. 

North,  Lord,  his  change  in  the  oon- 
stitutloa  of  the  Indian  gorem- 
ment,  t.  35;  his  desire  to  obtain 
the  removal  of  Hastings,  68; 
change  in  his  designs,  and  its 
cause,  57;  his  sense,  tact,  and  nr- 
banity,  128;  his  weight  in  the 
ministry,  vi.  13;  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  100 ;  at  the  head  of  tha 
ministnr,  232;  resigns,  235;  forma 
a  coalition  with  Fox,  2S& ;  the  reo- 
ognized  heads  of  the  Tory  party, 

IHo. 

Northern  and  Southern  countries, 
difierence  of  moral  fading  in,  i. 
285.286. 

Novels,  popolar,  character  of  those 
which  preceded  Miss  Barney's 
Evelina,  v.  819. 

November,  fiftli  of,  1.  247. 

Novum  Oiganum,  admiration  excit- 
ed by  it  before  it  was  published, 
iii.  388;  aiid  afterwards,  409;  con- 
trast between  its  doctrine  and  the 
ancient  philosophy,  488,  448,  465; 
its  first  book  the  greatest  peiiform- 
ance  of  Bacon,  492. 

No\%  Attorney-General  to  Charies  I., 
ii.  456. 

Nu^;ent,  Lord,  review  of  his  Memo- 
rials of  John  Hampden  and  his 
Party,  ii.  427. 

Nugent.  Robert  Craggs,  vi.  13. 

Nuncomar,  his  part  in  the  revolntiona 
in  Bengal,  v.  19,  20;  his  services 
dispensed  with  by  Hastings,  24; 
his  rancor  against  Mabommed 
Beza  Khan,  26;  his  alliance  with 
the  majority  of  the  new  coondl, 
42,43;  his  committal  for  fclonr, 
trial,  and  sentence,  45,  46;  lui 
death,  48,  49. 

O. 

Oates,  Titns,  remarlcs  on  his  plot,  iii. 

295-400. 
Oc,  language  of  Provence  and  ne^gh^ 
.  boring  countries,  its  beauty 

richness.  It.  308. 
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Ochino  Bernardo,  iii.  349;  hi»  wi^ 
mons  oa  fate  and  firee-wiU  trans- 
lated by  Lady  Bacon,  349. 

Odd  (the),  the  peculiar  povince  of 
Horace  Walpoie.  iii.  161. 

''Old  Bachelor,''  Congreye*8.iT.389. 

Old  Sarum,  its  canae  pleaded  by  Ju- 
niua,  V.  38. 

Old  Whig,  Addiaon*8,  t.  417. 

Oleron,  v.  609. 

Oligarchy,  characteriatica  of,  i.  181- 

Olympic  g^mes,  Herodotna'  hiatoiy 
read  at,  i.  381. 

Omai,  his  appearance  at  Dr.  Bar- 
ney's concturta,  v.  857;  anecdote 
about,  i.  59. 

Omichund,  his  position  in  India,  iv. 
238;  his  treachery  towards  Cliye, 
S41-249. 

Omnipresence  of  the  Deitj],  Bobert 
Montgomery's  reyiewed,  ii.  199. 

Opinion,  public,  its  power,  iii.  169. 

Opposition,  parliamentary,  when  it 
D^an  to  twee  a  regular  R>rm,iL  433. 

Orange,  the  Prince  of,  iy.  46;  the 
only  hope  of  his  country,  51 :  his 
success  against  the  French,  53;  his 
marriage  with  the  Lady  Mary,  60. 

Orators,  Athenian,  essay  on,  i.  139- 
157;  in  what  spirit  their  works 
should  be  read.  149;  causes  of 
their  greatness  round  in  their  ed- 
ucation, 149;  modem  orators  ad- 
dress themselyes  less  to  the  audi- 
ence than  to  the  reporters,  151. 

Oratory,  how  to  be  criticised,  i.  149; 
to  be  estimated  on  principles  dif- 
ferent from  those  aj^plied  to  other 
productions,  150;  its  object  not 
truth  but  persuasion,  150;  little 
of  it  left  in  modem  days.  151;  ef- 
fect of  the  freedom  of  toe  press 
upon  it,  151;  practice  and  disci- 
pline giye  superiority  in,  as  in  the 
art  or  war.  155;  efiect  of  the  di- 
yision  of  labor  upon,  154;  those 
desirous  of  success  in,  should 
stnd^  Dante  next  to  Demosthenes, 
78;  Its  necessity  to  an  English 
statesman,  y.  96,  97,  863,  864,  yi. 
S51-253. 

Orestes,  the  Athenian  highwayman, 
i.  34,110^6. 

OrloiT,  Count,  his  appearance  at  Dr. 
Bumey's  concert,  y.  356. 

Orme.  merits  and  defects  of  his  work 
on  India,  iy.  195. 


Ormond.  Duke  of,  iii.  106, 109. 

Orsini,  tne  Princess,  iii.  105. 

Orthodoxy,  at  one  time  a  synonyme 
for  ignorance  and  stupidity,  iy. 
343. 

Osborne,  Sir  Peter,  incident  of  Tem- 
ple with  the  son  and  daughter  of, 
ly.  16, 23. 

Osborne,  Thomas,  the  bookseller,  yi 
181. 

Ossian,  i.  77,  331. 

Ostracism,  i.  181, 182. 

Oswald,  James,  yi.  13. 

Otway,  it  191. 

Oyerbury,  Sir  Thomas,  iii.  426,  428. 

Ovid,  Addison's  Notes  to  the  2a  and 
8d  books  of  his  Metamorphoses, 
y.  328. 

Owen,  Mr.  Robert,  ii.  140. 

Oxford,  y.  287. 

Oxford,  Earl  of.  iSse  Harley,  Bobert 

Oxford,  Uniyersity  of,  its  mferiority 
to  Cambridge  in  intellectual  ac- 
tivity, iii.  343,  344;  its  disafiec- 
tion  to  the  House  of  Hanoyer,  y. 
402,  yL  36;  rose  into  fiivor  with 
the  goyemment  under  Bute,  vL  36. 

P. 

Painting,  correctness  in,  ii.  343; 
causes  of  its  decline  in  England 
after  the  civil  wars,  iii.  157. 

Paler,  Archdeacon,  vi.  261;  Mr. 
Giadstone's  opinion  of  his  defence 
of  the  Church,  iy.  122;  his  reason- 
ing the  same  as  that  by  which 
Socrates  confuted  AristodemuSj 
303 ;  his  yiews  on  **  the'  origin  of 
evil,'*  ii.  273,  276. 

Pallas,  the  birthplace  of  Goldsmith, 
yi.  151. 

Paoli,  his  admuration  of  Miss  Bur- 
ney,  y.  271. 

Papacy,  its  influence,  iy.  314;  effect 
of  tiutber's  public  renunciation  of 
communion  with  it,  315. 

Paper  currency,  Southey's  notions 
of^  ii.  151, 152. 

Papists,  line  of  demarcation  between 
tnem  and  Protestants,  iii.  862. 

Papists  and  Puritans,  persecution  of, 
by  Elisabeth,  i.  439. 

Paradise,  picture  of,  in  old  Bibles,  ii. 
343;  painting  of,  by  a  gifted  maa- 
ter,  343. 

Paradise  Regained,  its  excellence,  i 
219. 
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Paris,    iniueiMe    of   Iti 
among   the  edaoated  claMW  In 
lUly,  iv.  844. 

Parker,  Arohbiahop,  iii.  31. 

i'arliaments  of  the  15th  oeDtoiy, 
their  ooaditioD,  i.  479. 

Parliament  (the),  of  1640,  sketch  of 
its  proceedings,  i.  470-640. 

Partiameat  of  James  I.,  ii.  440,  441; 
Charles  I.,  his  first,  443.  444;  his 
socond,  444^,  445;  its  dissolaCioii, 
446;  his  fifth,  46L 

Parliament,  effect  of  the  pubUeatiea 
of  its  proceedings,  in.  180. 

Parliament,  Long.  fiseLong  ParHia- 
nent. 

ParliameBtanr  goTerament,  vi.  851- 
253. 

Parliamentary  oppositioii,  its  erigin, 
ii.  433. 

Parljamentarv  refonn,  it.  181,  vi  31, 
as,  333,  287,  339,  841,  416, 485. 

Parr,  Dr^  v.  126. 

Parties,  state  of,  in  the  time  of  Mil- 
ton, i.  257;  in  Englaad  in  1710, 
iii.  130;  anak>g3r  in  the  state  of,  in 
1704  and  1826,  v.  353;  miztweof, 
at  George  II.*s  first  levee  after 
Walpole*s  resignation,  vi.  5. 

Partriage,  his  wrangle  with  Swift,  v. 
374. 

Party,  power  of,  darittff  the  Refor- 
mation and  the  French  Revolution, 
iii.  11-14:  illustrations  of  the  use 
and  the  abuse  of  it,  vL  73,74. 

Pascal,  Blaise,  iv.  106}  806;  was  the 
product  of  his  age,  i.  823. 

Patronage  of  literary  men,  ii.  100; 
less  necessary  than  formerly,  191, 
352 ;  its  inj  uncus  efi'eets  upon  sty^le, 
362,853. 

** Patriots"  (the),  in  oppositioa  to 
Sir  R.  Walpole,  m.  176, 179;  thftir 
remedies  for  state  evils,  181-168. 

Patriotism,  genuine,  i.  896. 

Paul  IV.,  Pope,  his  zeal  and  devo- 
tion, iv.  318, 824. 

Pauletj  Shr  Amias,  iii.  354». 

Paulician  theology,  its  doctrines  and 
prevaleooe  aflumij^  the  Albigeiises, 
IV.  809 ;  in  Bohemia  and  the  Lower 
Danube,  313. 

Pauaon,  the  Greek  painter,  i.  80 
note. 

Peacham,  Rev.  Mr,,  his  treatment 
by  Bacon,  iii.  889,  390. 

Peel,  Sir  Robert,  vi.  420,  422. 

Peers,  new  creations  of,  i.  486;  im- 


Pepys,  his  praiaeof  the  Triple  Alli- 


poUcy  of  Umltiag  Ilia 
T.  415,  416. 

Pelham,  Heniy,  his  character,  iiL 
186;  his  death.  825. 

Pelhams  (the),  tneir  ascendency,  iiL 
188;  their  aocession  to  power, 
820,  281;  feeUenees  of  the  oppo- 
sition to  them,  222;  see  abo  New- 
castle, Duke  ot^ 

Pembroke  College,  OxStitd^  Jolinson 
enteied  at.  vi.  174, 175. 

Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge,  Pitt  en- 
tend  at,vi.925. 

P^ner,  M.,  translator  of  the  weeks 
Of  MachiavelU,  i.  867. 

Peninaalar  War,  Soothey's^  u.  187. 

Penseroso  and  Allegro,  Miiton'a,  i. 
215. 

PenUthleU  (a),  i.  154. 

People  (the),  comparison  of  their 
condition  in  the  16th  and  Uth 
centuries^  iL  178;  their  welfiure 
net  considerBd  in  partitioa  treafr- 
iea,iu.91,92. 

'  is  prsiae 
anoe,  iv.  44,  note. 

Percival,  Mr.,  vi.  411-414, 419. 

Pericles,  his  diotribotion  of  gratui- 
ties among  the  members  of  the 
Athenian  tribunals,  iii»  420;  the 
substance  bat  not  the  manner  of 
his  speeches  transmitted  by  Tha> 
cydideSfi.  158. 

Persecation,  reUgious,  in  tke  leign 
of  Elizabeth,  i.  489-440;  its  reac- 
tionary effect  upon  charches  and 
thrones,  456;  in  England  daring 
the  pragreas  of  the  Kelbnnatioo, 
ui.  14. 

Personation,  Johnson*s  want  ui  tal- 
ent Ibr,  iL  488. 

Personification,  Robert  Montgem- 
eiy's  penchant  for,  ii.  807. 

Persuasion,  not  truth,  the  ol^eot  of 
oratory,  i.  150. 

Peshwa,  authority  and  origin  o^  v. 
56. 

Peterborough^  Earl  o^  his  expedition 
to  Spain,  iiL  HO;  his  chamoter, 
110, 128;  124;  his  successes  on  the 
noftheast  coast  ef  Snain,  118-119 ; 
his  retirement  to  Valenein  thwart- 
ed. 183;  letums  to  Yafeneia  as  a 
volunteer,  128;  his  recall  to  ftig- 
Isnd,126. 

Potion,  v.  462, 469, 475. 

Petitien  of  Right,  its  enadnent,  n. 
446;  vioUtionofit,445. 
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Petrftich^  ekanusteristics  of  Ms  Irrit- 
insa,  1.  66,  57,  88,  90^8, 211;  his 
iDfluenee  upon  Italian  literature 
to  Alfieri^s  tiSM  unfavorable,  59; 
criticism  upon,  80-99;  his  wide 
celebrity,  80;  besides  Cervantes 
the  onW  modern  writer  who  has 
attained  an  European  reputation, 
80;  the  source  ot  his  popularity 
to  be  found  in  his  egotism,  81.  82; 
and  the  universal  mterest  felt  in 
his  theme,  82,  85,  ii.  365;  the  first 
eminent  poet  wh<rfly  devoted  to 
the  celebration  of  love,  i.  85 ; 
the  Provencal  poets  his  masters, 
85;  his  ihme  increased  by  the  in- 
ferioritjr  of  his  imitatore,  86;  but 
injurea  by  their  repetitions  of  his 
topics,  94;  lived  the  votary  of  lit- 
erature, 86;  and  died  its  martyr, 
S7 ;  bis  crowning  on  the  Capitol, 
86,  87;  his  private  history,  87; 
his  inability  to  jyresent  sensible 
objects  to  the  imagination,  89; 
his  genius,  69 ;  and  his  perveraiim 
of  it  by  his  conceits,  90;  paucity 
of  his  thoughts,  90;  nin  energy  of 
style  when  lie  abandoned  amatoi^ 
composition,  91 ;  the  defect  of  his 
wribngs,  their  excessive  brilliancy, 
and  want  of 'relief,  92;  his  sonnets, 
9a-95;  their  effect  upon  the  read- 
er's mind,  93;  the  fifth  sonnet  the 
perfection  of  bi^hm,  93;  his  Latin 
writings  over-estiinited  by  him- 
self and  his  oontamporanes,  95, 
96,  413;  his  philosophical  essays, 
97;  his  epistles,  98;  addressed  to 
the  dead  and  the  unborn,  99;  the 
first  restorer  of  polite  letters  into 
Italy.  277. 

Peuy,  Henxy,  Lord,  vi.  996. 

Phaums,  Letten  of,  controveny 
upon  their  merits  and  genoine- 
ness,  iv.  108-112.  vi.  114-119. 

Philarchus  for  Phylarchus,  ii.  381. 

Philip  II.  of  Spain,  extent  and  splen- 
dor of  his  empire,  iii.  77. 

Philip  III.  of  SpBin,  his  aooeseion, 
iii.  98;  his  character,  98-104;  his 
choice  of  a  wife,  105;  is  obliged  to 
fly  from  Madrid.  118;  surrender  of 
his  arsenal  and  ships  at  Cartha^ 
gena,  119;  defeated  at  Almenani, 
and  again  driven  from  Madrid, 
liW;  ferms  a  dose  alliance  with 
his  late  competitor,  138;  ouartels 
with  France,  188;  value  of  his  rs- 


nnnciafion  ef  the  crown  of  Fiwiioei 
139 

Philip  le  Bel,  iv.  312. 

Philip,  Dnke  of  Orieans,  regent  of 
France,  iii.  63^66;  comp^d  with 
Charles  IL  of  England,  64, 65. 

Philipneaux,  Abb^,  his  account  of 
Addison's  mode  of  lifb  at  Blote,  v. 
339. 

Philips,  John,  author  of  the  Splen- 
did ShlUing,  iii.  386;  snMmen  of 
his  poetry  in  honor  of  Maribor- 
ough,  866 ;  the  poet  of  the  English 
vintage,  vi.  50. 

PhUipa,  Sir  Robert,  «i.  413. 

Philbpps,  Ambrose,  y.  369. 

Philological  studies,  tendency  of,  i* 
148;  unlkvorable  to  elevated  criti- 
cism, 143. 

Philosopl^,  ancient,  ite  characteria- 
tics,  uL  436 ;  ite  stotionaiy  charac- 
ter, 441,  459;  ite  alliance  with 
Christianity,  443, 445;  ite  frill.  445, 
446;  it:«  merito  compared  witb  the 
Baconian,  461,  462;  reason  of  its 
barrenness,  478,  479. 

Philosopliy,  moral,  ite  relation  to  the 
Baconian  system,  iii.  467,  tea. 

Philosophy,  natural,  the  lignt  in 
which  It  was  viewed  byuie  an- 
cients, iii.  486-443;  chief'^  peculiar- 
ity of  Baoon^s,  435. 

Phrynibhns,  i.  133. 

Pilgrim's  Progress,  review  of 
Southey*s  edition  of  the,  it  250; 
tee  aito  Bunyan. 

PUpay,  Fables  oflii.  188. 

Pindar  and  the  Greek  drama,  i.  216. 
Horace's  comparison  of  his  imite- 
tors.  362. 

Piozsi,  his  marriage  wMi  Mrs. 
Thrale,vi.216,817. 

Pinens  (the),  i.  81,  noU, 

Pisistiatus,  Bacon's  comparison  of 
Essex  to  him,  iii.  372. 

Pitt,  William,  (the  first).  See  Chat- 
ham, Eari  of. 

Pitt,  William,  (the  second,)  his 
birth,  vi.  221;  his  precocity,  223; 
his  feeble  health,  224;  his  early 
training.  224,  285;  entered  at 
Pembroxe  Hall,  Cambridge,  225 ; 
his  life  and  studies  there,  ^5,  220 ; 
his  oratorical  exarcisee^  228,  229 ; 
accompanies  his  father  m  his  last 
attendance  in  the  House  of  Peers, 
229,  280;  called  to  the  bar,  230; 
enters  Pariiament,  280;  his  fixat 
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speech.  338;  hb  (brenaic  ability. 
S34;  declines  any  post  that  dia 
not  entitle  him  to  a  seat  in  the 
Cabinet,  935,236;  courts  the  Ul- 
txa- Whigs,  236;  made  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  387;  denounces 
the  coalition  between  Fox  and 
North,  340;  resigns  and  declines  a 
place  at  the  Treasury  Board,  2A1; 
makes  a  second  motion  in  favor  of 
ParUaiAentary  Reform,  241;  visits 
the  Continent,  242;  his  great  pop- 
ularity, 248,  244;  made  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury  and  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  246;  his  contest 
¥rith  the  opposition,  247;  his  in- 
creasing popularity  in  the  na- 
tion, 248;  bis  pecuniary  disinter* 
estedness,  249,  257,  268;  reelected 
to  Parliament,  249;  the  greatest 
subject  that  Engbmd  had  seen  for 
many  generations,  250 ;  his  pecu- 
liar talents,  250-267;  his  oratory, 
254, 255,  V.  128 ;  the  correctness  of 
his  private  life,  vi.  258;  his  failure 
to  patronize  men  of  letters  and  ar- 
tists, 259,  262;  his  administration 
can  be  divided  into  equal  parts, 
262;  his  first  eight  years,  262-271; 
lus  struggle  upon  the  question  of 
the  Regency,  265-267;  his  pop- 
ularity, 267,  268;  his  fbelings 
towards  l<>ance,  270-272 ;  his 
change  of  views  in  the  latter  part 
of  his  administration  not  unnatu- 
ral, 272,  273,  iii.  45;  failure  ot  his 
administration  of  military  affiurs, 
vi.  275, 277 ;  his  nndiminisned  pop- 
ularity,  277,278;  his  domestic  pou- 
cy,  278^  279 ;  his  admirable  policy 
respecting  Ireland  and  the  Catho- 
lic Question,  280,  281;  his  resig- 
nation, 281;  supports  Addington's 
administradon,  284;  grows  cold  in 
his  support,  285 ;  his  quarrel  with 
Addin||;ton,  287 ;  his  great  debate 
with  Fox  upon  the  war  question, 
288;  his  coalition  with  Fox,  289- 
292,  410,  iii.  194;  his  second  ad- 
ministration, vi.  292;  his  failing 
health,  293;  his  ill-success  in  the 
coalition  against  Napoleon,  293- 
205;  his  ulness  increases,  205, 
296;  his  death,  297;  his  fhneral, 
398;  his  debts  paid  iVom  the  pub- 
lic treasury,  298;  his  neglect  of 
his  private  finances,  298,  S»9;  his 
character,  299,  800,  410,  411;  his 


adnuration  for  Hasdngi,  r.  lOT 
116,  117;  his  asperi^  towards 
Francis,  109;  his  speech  in  sup- 
port of  Fox*s  motion  against  Hast- 
ing-^,  117;  his  motive,  119;  his 
position  upon  the  question  of  Par- 
liamentary Reform,  vi.  416. 

Pius  y,j  his  bigotry,  iv.  185  ;  his 
austen^  and  zeid,'324. 

Pius  VI.,  his  captivity  and  death, 
iv.  846;  hisfbneralntes  long  with- 
held, 346. 

Pla^arism,  effect  of,  on  the  reader's 
mind,  i.  94;  instances  of  R.  M<mt- 
gomery's.  ii.  199-202. 

«  Plain  Dealer,"  Wycheriey'a,  its  a»- 
pearanoe  and  merit,  iv.  376,  384; 
Its  libertinism,  886. 

Plassey,  battle  of,  iv.  243-246;  its 
effect  in  England,  254. 

Plato,  comparison  of  his  views  with 
those  of  Bacon,  iii.  448-463;  ex- 
celled in  the  art  of  dialogue,  iv. 
105. 

Plautus.  his  Casina,  i.  298. 

Plays.  English,  of  the  age  of  Elisa- 
betn,  ii.  838;  rhyme  introduced 
into,  to  please  Charies  II.,  L  349; 
characteristics  of  Dryden's  rhym- 
ing. 855-361. 

Plebeian,  Steele's,  v.  416. 

Plome^  Sir  T.,  one  of  the  counsel 
for  Hastings  on  his  trial,  v.  127. 

Plutarch  and  the  historians  of  his 
school,  i.  395-402;  their  mental 
characteristics,  395;  their  igno- 
rance of  the  nature  of  real  liberty, 
896 ;  and  of  true  patriotism,  397  - 
their  injurious  influence,  398;  their 
bad  morality,  398;  their  effect 
upon  EnglisumeUj  400;  opon  Eu- 
ropeans and  espeaaUv  die  French, 
400^-402,  iii.  70,  7l;  contrast^ 
with  Tacitus,  i.  409;  his  evidence 
of  gifts  beinggiven'to  judges  in 
Athens,  iii.  420;  his  anecdote  of 
L^ias's  speech  before  the  Athe- 
nian tribunals,  iv.  117. 

Poem,  imaginary  epic,  entided  *^  The 
Wellingtoniad,**!.  158. 

Poetry,  definition  of,  i.  210;  incapa- 
ble of  analysis,  325, 327 ;  character 
of  Sonthey's,  ii.  199 ;  character  of 
Robert  Montgomery's,  199-213; 
wherein  diat  of  our  times  differ? 
from  that  of  the  last  century,  337; 
Uws  of,  340-347 ;  unides  in,  iSS ;  iu 
end,  3^;  alleged  improyementsin, 
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siiioe  the  time  of  Diyden,  848;  tbe  wannl^jr  praiaed  in  the  Spectator, 
interest  excited  by  Bjron^s,  383;  394;  Jus  intercourse  with  Addison, 
Dr.  Johnson^s  standard  of,  416;  894;  his  hatred  of  Dennis,  394; 
Addison's  opinion  of  Tuscan,  v.  his  estrangement  from  Addison, 
361;  what  excellence  in,  depends  y.  403;  his  sospicious  nature,  403- 
upon,  i.  334,335;  when  it  begins  408;  his  satire  of  Addison,  409* 
to  decline,  337 ;  effects  of  the  cul-  411 ;  his  Messiah  translated  into 
tivation  of  language  upon,  387,        Latin  verse  by  Johnson,  vi.  175. 

338;  of  criticism.  338;  its  St  Mas-  Popes,  review  of  Ranke's  Histoxy  of 
tin^s  Summer,  339  j  the  imaginative        the.  iv.  299. 

fades  into  the  critical,  in  au  litera-  Popham,  Major,  v.  84. 

tures,  340-372.  Popish   Plo£  circumstances   which 

Poets,  effect  of  political  transactions       assisted   tne   belief  in,  iiL  294- 
upon,  i.  62 ;  what  is  the  best  edu-       298. 

.cation  of,  73;  are  bad  critics,  76,  PopolifDuchesaof,  savedbytheEari 
327.  328;  must  have  faith  in  the       of  Peterborough^  iii.  116. 

creations    of    their  imaginations,  Porson,  Richard,  vi.  259,  260. 

328 ;  their  creative  faculty,  354.  Port  RoyaL,  its  destruction  a  disgrace 

Poland,   contest    between    Protes-        to  the  Jesuits  and  to  the  Romish 
tantism   aud  Catholicism  in,  iv.        Church,  iv.  333. 

326,  336.  Portico,  the  doctrines  of  the  school 

Pole,  Cardinal,  iii.  8.  so  called,  iii.  441. 

Police,  Athenian,  i.  34,  note;  French,  Portland,  Duke  of,  vi.  241,  278. 

secret,  v.  119, 120.  Porto  Carrero,  Cardinal,  iii.  94-98; 

Politeness,  definition  o^  ii.  407.  Lewis  XIV.'s  opinion  of  him,  104; 

Politian,  allusion  to,  i.  279.  his  disgrace  and  reconciliation  with 

*  Political  convulsions^  effect  of,  upon        the  Queen  Dowager,  120. 

works  of  imagination,  i.  62;  quea-  Portrait-painting,  i.  385-388. 

tions,  true  method  of  reasoning  Portuj^,  its  retrogression  in  pros- 
upon,  ii.  47-50.  penty  compared  with   Denmark, 

Polybius,  i.  395.  iv.  340. 

Pondicheny,  iv.  212;  its  occiq>ation  Posidonius,  his  eulogy  of  philosophy 
by  the  English,  v.  00.  as  ministering  to  nuroan  comfort, 

Poor  (the),  their  condition  in  the       iii.  436. 

16th  and  19th  centuries,  U.  173 ;  in  Post  Nati,  the  great  case  in  the  Ex- 
England  and  on  the  Continent,  chequer  Chamber,  conducted  by 
179-182.  Bacon,  iii.  387,  vi.  367;  doubts 

Poor-rates  (the),  lower  in  manufao-        HP^'^  ^®  legality  of  the  decbion, 
turing  than  in  agricultural    dis-        iii.  387. 

tricts,  ii.  146.  Power,    political,    religious     belief 

Pope,  his  independence  of  spirit,  ii.        ought   not   to   exclude  flrom,  ii. 
191;  his  translation  of  Homer's        308. 

description  of  a  moonlight  night,  Pratt,  Charles,  vi.  13 ;  Chief  Justice, 
338;  relative  "correctness'*  of^his  86;  created  Lord  Camden,  and  in- 
poetry,  338;   Byron's  admiration       trusted  with  the  seals,  91. 

of  him,  351 ;  praise  of  him,  by  Predestination,  doctrine  of,  ii.  317. 

Cowper,  351 ;  his  character,  habits.  Prerogative  royal,  its  advance,  ii. 
and  condition,  404;  his  dislike  of  485;  in  the  16th  century,  iii.  17- 
Bentleyj  iv.  113;  his  acqtudnt-  20;  its  curtailment  by  the  Revolu- 
ance  with  Wycherlev,  381  ;  his  tion,  170;  proposed  by  Holing- 
appreciation  or  the  literary  me-  broke  to  be  strengthened,  171; 
nts  of  Congreve^  406  ;  the  origi-       see  also  Crown, 

nator  of  the  heroic  couplet,  V.  333;  Press,  Milton's  defence  of  its  fWe- 
his  condensation  in  consequence  of  dom,  i.  262 ;  its  emancipation  after 
its  use,  i.  152;  his  testimony  to  the  Revolution,  530;  remarks  on 
Addison's  conversational  powers,  its  freedom j  ii.  169;  vi.  270;  cen- 
V.  366 ;  his  Rape  of  the  Lock  his  best  sorshi])  of,  in  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
poem,  394;  his  Essay  on  Criticism        beth,  iii.  15;  its  influence  on  the 
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pablic  mfaid  after  the  Berohrtloii, 
T.  8d6;  upon  modem  orator^',  i. 

^150. 

Prctyraan,  Dr.,  vi.  9S&» 

Prince,  The,  or  MachiaTelfi.  general 
coDdemnation  of  it,  ii.  So7 ;  dedi- 
cated to  the  jounger  Lorenzo  de 
Medici,  809 ;  compared  with  Mon- 
tesquieu's Spirit  of  Laws,  313. 

Princes,  royal,  right  of  Parliament 
to  direct  their  education  and  mar- 
ria^,  i.  i86. 

Printing,  effect  of  its  discovery  upon 
writers  of  history,  i.  411;  its  in- 
ventor and  the  date  of  its  discov- 
ery unlcnown,  iii.  444. 

Prior,  Matthew,  his  modesty  com- 
pared with  Aristophanes  and  Ju- 
venal, iv.  352. 

Prisoners  of  war,  Bar^*s  proposi- 
tion for  murderinff,  v.  490-495. 

Private  judgment,  Milton^s  defence 
of  the  ri^t  of,  1.  262;  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's notions  of  the  rights  and 
abuses  of,  iv.  162^166. 

Privileges  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
change  in  public  opinion  in  re- 
spect to  them,  i.  330.  See  also 
Parliament. 

Privy  Council,  Templets  plan  for  its 
reoonstitution,  iv.  64:  Mr.  Courte- 
nay*s  opinion  of  its  absurdity  con- 
tested^ 65-77;  Barillon's  remarks 
upon  it,  67. 

Prize  compositions  necessarily  un- 
satisfactory, i.  24. 

Progress  of  mankind  in  the  political 
and  physical  soienoes,  iU.  271-277 ; 
in  intellectual  fieedom,  362;  the 
key  of  the  Baconian  doctrine,  436 ; 
how  retarded  by  the  unprofitable- 
ness of  ancient  philosophy,  436- 
465;  during  the  last  250  years,  iv. 
302. 

Prometheus,  i.  38. 

Prosperity,  national,  ii.  166. 

Protector  (the),  character  of  his  ad- 
ministration, i.  248. 

Protestant  nonconformists  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  L,  their  intol- 
erance, ii.  473. 

JVotestantism,  its  earljr  history,  iii. 
18;  its  doctrine  touching  the  right 
of  private  Judgment,  iv.  164;  light 
which  Ranke  has  thrown  upon  its 
movements,  300,  801;  its  victory 
in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe, 
314;  iU  (kilnre  in  Italy,  815;  ef- 


fect of  its  outbreak  in  any  «■■ 
part  of  Christendom,  817 ;  its  eon- 
test  with  Catholicism  in  France, 
Poland,  and  Germany,  896-831; 
its  stationary  character,  848, 849. 

Protestants  and  Cathofics,  their  rel- 
ative numbers  in  the  16th  cen- 
tury, iii.  25. 

Pk^venco,  its  language,  ISteratnre^ 
and  civilization  in  the  12th  cen* 
tuiy,  iv.  SOB,  809;  its  poets  tlia 
teachers  of  Petrarch.  !.  85. 

Pmssia,  king  of,  subsidized  by  tin 
Pitt  and  Newcastle  ministry,  iii. 
245;  influence  of  Protestantism 
upon  her,  iv.  839;  sup^ori^  of 
her  commercial  system,  ii.  48,  49. 

Pxynne,  ii.  452-459. 

Psalmanazar,  George,  vi.  185, 186. 

Ptolemaic  system,  n.  229. 

Public  opinion,  its  power,  il.  168. 

Public  spirit,  an  antidote  against  bad 
government,  iii.  18;  a  safeguard 
asalnst  legal  oppression,  18. 

PublicTty  (the),  of  parliamentary  pn^ 
ceedings,  in^nenee  ofy  ilL  W8;  a 
remedv  for  corruption,  vi.  22. 

Pulci,  allusion  to,  i.  279. 

Pultenev.  WilKani,  his  opposition  to 
Walpbie,  iii.  202;  moved  the  ad- 
dress to  the  king  on  the  maniage 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  210;  & 
unpopularity,  218;  aocei>ts  a  peer- 
age, 219;  compared  with  OhaN 
ham,  vi.  98. 

Pundits  of  Bengal,  their  Jealousy 
of  foreigners,  v.  98. 

Punishment,  warning  not  the  only 
end  of,  i.  464. 

Punishment  and  reward,  the  only 
means  by  which  government  can 
effect  its  ends,  iv.  363. 

Puritanism,  effect  of  its  prevalence 
upon  the  national  taste,  iv.  362,  i 
847 ;  the  restraints  it  imposed,  866 ; 
reaction  against  it,  367. 

Puritans  (the),  character  and  esti- 
mate of  them,  i.  258-257;  hatred 
of  them  by  James  I.,  455;  effect 
of  their  reflgions  austerity,  ii.  169; 
Johnson*8  contempt  for  meir  re- 
ligious scruples.  411;  their  perse- 
cution by  Charles  L,  451;  settle- 
ment o^  in  America,  459;  blamed 
for  calhng  in  the  Scots,  465;  de- 
fence of  them  against  this  accusa- 
tion, 465;  difficulty  and  peril  of 
thehr  leaders,  476;  ttie  ansteri^  of 
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their  muinen  drove  maay  to  the 
royal  sUadard,  488;  their  position 
at  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Eliza* 
beth,  iii.  392, 363;  their  oppresaion 
by  Whitgift  iv.  330;  their  faults 
in  the  day  or  their  power  and  their 
consequencea.  367, 368;  their  hoa- 
tili^  to  works  of  the  imagina- 
tion, L  346,  347. 

Pttritana  and  Papists,  penecution  of^ 
by  Elizabeth,  i.  439. 

Pym,  John,  his  inflaence,  ii.  467; 
Lady  Canisle^s  warning  to  him, 
478 ;  his  impeachment  ordered  by 
the  king;,  477. 

Pynsent,  Sir  William,  his  legacy  to 
Chatham,  vi.  63. 

Pyramid,  the  Great,  Arab  finble  con- 
cerning it.  iv.  347:  how  it  looked 
to  one  of  the  French  i^loso- 
phers  who  accompanied  Napoleon, 
1.58. 

*'  Pyrenees  (the),  have  oeased  to  ex- 
Mt,"  iii.  99. 

Q. 
Qoebec,  conqnest  of,  by  Wolfe,  iii. 

Quince,  Peter,  sense  in  which  be 
uses  the  word  **  translated,*'  v. 
405^406. 

Qulntilian,  his  character  as  a  critic, 
i.  141,  142;  causes  of  his  defi- 
ciencies in  this  nsgeet,  141;  ad- 
mired £uripide8, 141. 


Rabbinical  Learning,  work  on,  \(y 
Rev.  L.  Addison,  v.  325. 

Racine,  his  Greeks  fu  less  *'oor* 
rectly"  drawn  than  those  of 
Shakspeare,  ii.  338 ;  his  Iphig^nie 
an  anachronism,  338;  |>as8ea  the 
doee  of  his  life  in  writmg  sacred 
dramas,  iii.  369. 

Raleigh,  sir  Walter,  iii.  36;  his  va- 
ried acqairemeuts,  96;  his  posi- 
tion at  court  at  the  doee  ox  the 
rei^  of  Elizabeth,  364;  his  exe- 
cution, 400. 

"  Rambler ''  (the),  vi.  190-192. 

Ramsay,  court  painter  to  George 
m.,  vi.  4L 

Ramus,  iii.  447. 

Ranke,  Leopold,  review  of  his  His- 
toiy  of  the  Popes,  iv.  999-^349;  his 


quaUfications  as  an  historian,  299 

Rape  of  the  Lock  (the),  Pope^s  best 
poem,  V.  394;  recast  by  its  author, 
403.  404. 

Rasselas,  Johnson*s,  vi.  196, 197. 

Reader,  Steele's,  v.  403. 

Reading  in  the  present  age  necessa- 
rily (i^nltoi^,  1. 147 ;  the  least  part 
of  an  Athenian  education,  147, 148. 

Reasoning  in  verse,  Dryden's,  i.  366, 
368. 

Rebellion,  the  Great,  and  the  Revo- 
lution, analogy  between  them,  i 
237,  247. 

Rebellion  in  Ireland  in  1640,  iL  473. 

Reform,  the  process  of,  often  neoes- 
sarihr  attended  with  many  evils, 
iii.  13;  iu^  supporters  sometimes 
nnworthv,  13. 

Reform  Bill,  iii.  235;  conduct  of  its 
opponents,  311. 

Rdfbrm  in  Parliament  before  the  Rev* 
olution,  i.  539 ;  public  desire  for, 
541;  poU<^of  it,  6^  ii.  131;  its 
results,  iii.  54-56. 

Reformation  (the),  Milton's  Treatise 
of,i.  264;  the  history' of  the  Re- 
formation much  misrepresented 
439,  445;  pertv  divisions  caused 
by  it,  533;  tneir  consequences, 
534  ^  its  immediate  effect  upon 
political  liberty  in  England,  ii. 
435;  its  social  and  political  conae- 
(^uences,  iii.  10;  analogy  between 
it  and  the  French  Revolution.  10. 
11;  its  e^ect  upon  tlie  Churcn  or 
Rome,  87  j   vacillation  which  it 

Sroduced  m  English  legislation, 
44;  auspices  under  which  it  com- 
menced, iv.  313 ;  its  effect  upon  the 
Roman  court,  323;  its  progress  not 
effected  by  the  event  of  battles  or 
sieges,  327. 

Reformers,  alwa^  unpopular  ia 
their  own  age,  iii.  273,  2i4. 

Refuses,  v.  300. 

Regicides  of  Charles  I.,  disapproval 
of  their  conduct,  i.  246;  ixgustice 
of  the  imputations  cast  on  them, 
246,  247. 

Regium  Donum,  iv.  176. 

R^ulating  Act,  its  introduction  b^ 
Lord  North,  and  change  which  it 
made  in  the  form  of  the  Indian 
government,  v.  35.  52,  63;  power 
which  it  gave  to  tne  Chief  Justice, 
67. 
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Bei^  of  Terror,  v.  476.  500. 

Religion,  Dational  establishment  of. 
ii.  160;  itd  connection  with  civii 
government.  161,  seq. ;  its  etkcta 
upon  the  policy  of  Charles  I.,  and 
or  the  Puritans,  168;  no  disquali- 
fication for  the  safe  exercise  of 
political  power,  309;  the  religion 
of  the  £nglish  in  the  16th  cen- 
tury, iii.  27-31;  what  system  of, 
shoiud  be  taught  by  a  govern- 
ment, iv.  188;  no  progress  made 
in  the  knowledge  of  natural  re- 
ligion, since  the  days  of  Thales, 
302;  revealed,  not  of  the  nature 
of  a  progressive  science,  304;  inju- 
rious intiueuce  of  Louis  XIV.  up- 
on, iii.  64 ;  of  slavery  in  the  West 
Indies,  vl.  dll--313. 

Remonstrant,  allusion  to  MiIton*s 
Animadversions  on  the,  i.  264. 

Rent,  vi.  400. 

Representative  government,  decline 
of,  i.  485. 

Republic,  French,  Burke*8  character 
of,  i.  402. 

Restoration  (the),  degenerated  char- 
acter of  our  statesmen  and  politi- 
cians in  the  times  sucoeedinff  it,  i. 
612,  513;  low  standard  of  political 
morality  after  it,  512;  violence  of 
party  and  low  state  of  national 
feeling  after  it,  525 ;  that  of  Charles 
II.  and  of  Lewis  XVIII.  contrast- 
ed, iii.  283,  284;  its  effects  upon 
the  morals  and  manners  of  the 
nation,  iv.  367,  368. 

Retrospective  law,  is  it  ever  justiii- 
able?  t.  463^  464,  466;  warranted 
by  a  certain  amount  of  public 
danger,  il.  470. 

'*  Revels,  Athenian,"  scenes  from,  i. 
30-54. 

Review,  New  Antijacobin  (the).  See 
Antijacobin  Review. 

Revolution  (the),  its  principles  often 
grossly  misrepresented,  i.  235; 
aailogy  between  it  and  the 
"  (}reat  Rebellion,**  237,  247;  Its 
effect  on  the  character  of  public 
men,  526;  freedom  of  the  press 
ofter  it,  530;  its  effects,  530;  the 
fruit  of  a  coalition,  vi.  410;  minis- 
terial responsibility  since,  531; 
review  of  Mackintosh's  History 
of,  iii.  251^35. 

Revolution,  the  French,  Its  history, 
V.  440-^13;  its  :liaracicr,  273-275; 


warnings  which  preceded  it,  440« 
441,  ill.  56-68,  iv.  840-949.  vi. 
427,  428;  its  social  and  political 
consequences,  iii.  10, 11,  265,  266, 
v.  532-534,  vi.  480;  Its  effects  oo 
the  whole  salutary,  Ii.  40,  41,  67, 
68;  the  excesses  of  its  develop- 
ment, iii.  41-44;  differences  be- 
tween the  first  and  the  second,  51- 
53;  analogy  between  it  and  the 
Reformation,  i.  10, 11;  Duroont's 
views  upon  it,  iii.  41,  43.  44,  46; 
contrasted  wim  the  English,  49, 
50,  68-70. 

Revolutionary  tribunal,  (the).  See 
Tribunal. 

Reynolds,  Sir  Joshna,  v.  196. 

Rheinsberjg,  v.  156. 

Rhyme  introduced  into  English 
plan's  to  please  Charles  II.,  i.  9M. 

Richardson,  iii.  298. 

Richelieu,  Cardinal,  iv.  338. 

Richmond,  Dnke  or,  vi.  107. 

Rigby^  secretaiy  for  Ireland,  vL  IS. 

Rimini,  story  of,  i.  74. 

Riots,  public,  during  Grenville's  ad- 
ministration, vi.  70. 

Robertson,  Dr.,  iii.  472,  vi.  916 ; 
Scotticisms  in  his  works,  v.  349. 

Robespierre,  iv.  346  ;  analogy  b^- 
tween  his  followers  and  those  of 
Kniperdoling,  iii.  12  ;  compared 
with  Bar^re,  v.  496, 470, 486 ;  fiibe 
accusations  agahist,  by  Bar^re, 
481;  his  trestment  of  the  Girond- 
ists, 473,  474 ;  one  of  the  Committee 
of  Safety,  475 ;  his  life  attempted, 
489;  the  division  in  the  Commit- 
tee, and  the  revolution  of  the  ninth 
Thermidor,  497-499;  his  death, 
500;  his  character,  501. 

Robinson,  Sir  Thomas,  iii.  928. 929. 

Rochefort,  threatening  of.  iii.  944. 

Rochester,  £ari  of,  in.  307,  iv.  114, 
V.  335. 

Rockin^^m,  Marquess  of,  his  char- 
acteristics, vi.  73;  parallel  between 
his  party  and  the  Bedfords,  73; 
accepts  the  Treasury,  74;  patron- 
izes Burke,  75;  proposals  of  his 
administration  on  the  American 
Stamp  Act,  78 ;  his  dismissal, 
88;  his  services,  88,  89;  his  mod- 
eration towards  the  new  ministrv, 
93;  his  relation  to  Chatham,  lOi; 
advocated  the  independence  of 
the  United  States,  106;  at  the 
head  of  the  Whigs,  932;  madf 
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First  Hinister,  286;  his  sdminis- 
tration,  236,  237;  his  death,  237. 

Bockingbams  and  Bedfords,  parallel 
between  them,  yL  73. 

Roe,^  Sir  Thomas,  It.  273. 

Bohillas,  description  of  them,  v.  29 ; 
agreement  between  Hastincs  and 
Surajah  Dowlah  for  their  subjuga- 
tion, 30,  31. 

Roland,  Madame,  ill.  43,  v.  452, 453, 
473. 

Romans  (the),  exclnsiveness  of,  I. 
413-416;  under  Diocletian,  com- 
pared to  the  Chinese,  415,  416. 

Romans  and  Greeks,  difference  be- 
tween, i.  287;  in  their  treatment 
of  woman,  83,  84. 

Roman  Tale  (a),  fragments  of.  i.  1- 
19;  game,  called  Duodecini  Scrip- 
tae,  4,  note ;  name  for  the  highest 
throw  on  the  dice,  13,  note, 

Rome,  ancient,  bribery  at,  iii.  421 ; 
civil  convuiMons  in,  contracted 
with  those  in  Greece,  i.  189, 190; 
literature  of,  vi.  347-340. 

Rome,  Church  of,  its  encroaching 
disposition,  iii.  295, 296 ;  its  policy, 
808 ;  its  antiauity,  iv.  801  ;  see 
alto  Church  or  Rome. 

Rooke,  Sir  George,  his  capture  of 
Gibraltar,  iii.  110;  his  iight  with 
a  French  squadron  near  Malaga, 
110 ;  his  return  to  England.  110. 

Ilosamond.  Addison's  opera  of,  v.  361. 

Roundheads  (the),  tlieir  literature,  i. 
234;  their  successors  in  the  reign 
of  George  I.  turned  courtiers,  vi. 
4. 

Boosseau,  his  sufferings,  ii.  365; 
Horace  Walpole's  opinion  of  him, 
iii.  156. 

Sowe,  his  yerses  to  the  Chloe  of  Hol- 
land House,  y.  412. 

Boyal  Society  (the),  of  Literature,  i. 
jk^29. 

Bovalists  (the),  of  the  time  of  Charles 
1.J  i.  257;  many  of  them  true 
inends  to  the  Constitution,  483; 
some  of  the  most  eminent  formerly 
in  opposition  to  the  Court,  ii.  471. 

Royalists,  Constitutional,  in  tne  reign 
ofCharlesf.,  ii.  471,  481. 

Rumford.  County  i.  147. 

Rupert,  Prince,  ii.  403;  his  encounter 
witli  Hampden  at  Chalgrove,  493. 

Russell,  Lora,  i.  526;  his  conduct  in 
the  new  council,  iv.  96;  his  death, 
09. 


Russia  and  Poland,  diflfuslon  of 
wealth  in,  as  compared  with  Eng- 
land, L  182. 

Rutland,  Earl  of,  his  character,  iiL 
411,  412. 

Rnyter,  Admiral  de,  ir.  51. 

Rymer,  ii.  417. 

S. 

Sacheyerell,  Dr.,  his  impeachment 
and  conviction,  iii.  180,  v.  862,  vi. 
121. 

Sackville,  the  Earl  of,  (16th  oentmy, ) 
iii.  36,  IV.  261. 

Sackville,  Lord  George,  vi.  13. 

Sadler,  Mr.,  his  Law  of  Population 
reviewed,  ii.  214-249;  his  style, 
214,  215,  270,  305,  306;  specimen 
of  his  verse,  215;  the  spirit  of  his 
work,  216,  217,  220,  270,  305;  his 
objections  to  the  Doctrines  of 
Malthus.  217,  218,  222,  228,  244, 
271,  272;  answer  to  them,  219, 
221;  his  law  stated,  222;  does  not 
imderstand  the  meaning  of  the 
words  in  which  it  is  stated,  224- 
226,  278,  279;  his  law  proved  to 
be  not  true,  226.227, 231-238, 280- 
295 ;  his  views  injurious  to  tlie  cause 
of  religion,  228-230;  attempts  tc 
prove  that  the  Increase  of  popula- 
tion in  America  is  chiefly  owing  to 
immigration,  2-38,  239,  245-249, 
refutes  himself,  239, 240;  his  views 
upon  the  fecundity  of  the  English 
peers,  240,  241,  298-304;  refuta- 
tion of  these  arguments,  241-243 ; 
his  general  characteristics,  249 ;  his 
Refutation  refuted,  268-306;  mis- 
understands Paie^*s  arguments, 
273,  274;  the  meaning  of**  the  ori- 
gin of  evil,"  274-278;  and  the 
{>rindple  which  he  has  himself 
aid  down,  295-298. 

St  Denis,  v.  484. 

St  Dennis  and  St  George-in-the 
Water,  parishes  of,  imaginaiy  law- 
suit between,  i.  lOiO-llf. 

St.  Icnatius.    See  Loyola. 

St  John,  Henry,  his  accession  to 
power  in  1712,  iii.  130,  141;  tee 
alto  Bolingbroke,  Lord. 

St  John,  Oliver,  counsel  against 
Charles  I.'s  writ  for  ship-money, 
ii.  457,  464;  made  Solicitor-Gen- 
eral, 472. 

St  Just,  y.  466, 470, 474,475,488, 500. 
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8t  Louis,  his  persecution  of  heretics, 
lu.  421. 

St.  Maloes,  ships  burnt  in  the  harbor 
of,  ill.  244. 

St  Patrick,  iii.  244. 

St.  Simon,  ili.  61. 

St.  Thomas,  island  of,  vi.  881-383. 

Saintes,  v.  610. 

Sallast,  characteristics  of,  as  a  his- 
torian, i.  404-406;  liis  conspiracy 
of  Catiline  has  rather  tihe  air  of  a 
clever  party-pamphlet,  than  of  a 
histonr,  404 ;  grounds  for  question- 
ing the  reality  of  the  conspiracy, 
40b ;  his  character  and  genius,  iiL 
337. 

Salmasius,  Milton's  refutation  of,  L 
248. 

Salvator  Rosa,  v.  347. 

Samson,  Agonistes,  i.  216. 

San  Marino,  visited  by  Addison,  v. 
346. 

Sandwich,  Lord,  his  oondoct  in  re- 
spect to  the  persecution  of  Wilkes, 
VI.  60. 

Sanscrit,  v.  28,  98. 

**  Satan,''  Robert  Montgomery's,  u. 
210. 

Satire,  the  only  indigenous  growth 
of  Roman  literature,  vi.  348. 

Savage,  Richard,  his  character,  vi. 
186;  his  life  by  Johnson,  187,  214. 

Savile,  Sir  George,  vi.  73. 

Savonarola,  iv.  316. 

Saxony,  its  elector  the  natnral  head 
of  tne  Protestant  party  in  Ger- 
many, iv.  328;  its  persecution  of 
the  Calvinists,  329;  invasion  by 
the  Catholic  party  in  Germany, 
337. 

Schism,  cause  o^  In  England,  iv. 
334w 

Schitab  Roy,  v.  23, 24. 

Schwellenberg,  Madame,  her  pod- 
tion  and  character,  v.  283, 284, 293, 
297. 

Science,  political,  progress  of,  iii.  271, 
279,  ?34. 

Scindia,  origin  of  the  House  of,  v. 
69. 

Bx>Uand,  cruelties  of  James  II.  in, 
iii.  306,  311;  establishment  ot  the 
Kirk  in,  322,  iv.  169;  her  progress 
in  wealth  and  intelligence  owing 
to  Protestantism,  iii.  340;  inca- 
pacity of  its  natives  to  hold  land 
m  England  even  after  the  Union 
vi.  366. 


Scots  (the),  efiects  of  their  resiBliinct 
to  Charles  I.,  ii.  460,  461;  iU  feeU 
ing  excited  against  them  by  Bute^a 
elevation  to  power,  vi.  89, 40;  their 
wretched  condition  in  the  High- 
land, and  Fletcher  of  Saltoan'a 
views  upon  it,  888,  389. 

Scott,  Major,  hu  plea  in  defence  of 
Hastings,  v.  106,  his  influence, 
106;  his  challenge  to  Burke,  114. 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  L  436,  relative 
*' correctness "  of  his  poetry,  ii. 
338;  his  Dnke  of  Buckingham  (in 
"Peveril"),  368;  ScotUdsms  in 
his  works,  v.  3^;  value  of  his 
writings,  i.  428;  pensioned  by 
Earl  Grey,  vi.  261. 

Sea,  mysterious  horror  of  it  enter* 
tained  by  the  natives  of  India,  v. 
66. 

Seas,  Liberty  of  the,  Bar^re's  work 

Xn,  V.  6i2. 
y.  Sir  Charles,  iv.  863. 

Self-uenying  ordinance  (the),  i.  496. 

Seneca,  *  his  work  ^  On  Anger,** 
iii.  4i37;  his  claims  as  a  philoeo- 
pher,  438;  his  work  on  natural 
philosophy,  442;  the  Baffonian 
system  in  reference  to,  478. 

Sevajee,  founder  of  the  Mahratta 
empire,  v.  69. 

Seven  Years'  War,  v.  217-246. 

Seward,  Mr.,  v.  271. 

Sforza,  Francis,  i.  286. 

Shaftesbury,  Lord,  aHusion  to,  i. 
208;  iv.  13;  his  character,  81-89; 
oontrssted  with  HalifiiXj  90. 

Shakspeare,  allusion  to,  i.  206,  iii 
86;  one  of  the  most  '* correct" 
poets,  ii  837;  relative  **  correct- 
ness "  of  his  Troilus  and  Cressida, 
838;  contrasted  with  Byron,  3S9; 
Johnson's  edition  of,  417,  vi.  IJM^ 
202;  his  conceits,  u  342;  his  super- 
lative merits,  346,346;  his  bom- 
bast,   861;    his     fairies'    songs, 

vtn. 

Shaw,  the  Uftguardsman,  v.  367. 

Shebbeare,  Bute's  patronage  ot,  vi. 
40. 

Shelbume,  Lord,  Secretary  of  State 
in  (Shatnam's  second  aarainisam- 
tion,  vi.  91;  his  dismissal,  lOU; 
heads  one  section  of  the  opposi- 
tion to  North,  233;  made  Fint 
Lord  of  the  Treasury,  237;  his 
quarrel  with  Fox,  289;  his  raiig- 
nation,  241. 
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Sfaeney,  Percy  Byashe,  iL  257,  vi. 
350. 

Sheridan,  Richard  Brinsley,  iy.  389; 
his  speech  against  Hastings,  y. 
121;  his  encouragement  to  Miss 
Bumey  to  write  for  the  sta^,  273 ; 
his  sarcasm  against  Pitt,  vi.  240. 

Slieridan  and  Congreye,  effect  of 
their  works  upon  the  tSomedj  of 
England,  i.  295;  contrasted  with 
Shakspeare,  295. 

Ship-money,  question  of  its  legality, 
ii.  467,  seq. 

Shrewsbury,  Duke  of,  y.  397. 

Sid  mouth,  Lord.  See  Addington, 
Henry. 

Sienna,  cathedral  o^  y.  349. 

Sigismimd  of  Sweden,  iy.  329. 

Sinus  Italicus,  y.  357. 

Simonidesj  his  specuJations  on  natu- 
ral religion,  iv.  302. 

Sismondi,  M.,  i.  434;  his  remark 
about  Uanta,  58. 

Sixtus  v.,  iy.  324. 

Skinner  Cyriac,  i.  202. 

Slaye-trade,  yi.  259. 

Slayery  in  Athens,  i.  189;  in  Sparta, 
190;  in  the  West  Indies,  yi.  303- 
330;  ite  origin  there,  304,  305;  its 
lecal  rights  there,  305-310;  par- 
allel between  slayery  there  and  in 
other  countries,  311 ;  its  effects  up- 
on religion,  311-313;  upon  public 
opinion  and  morals,  314-320;  who 
are  the  zealots  for,  320,  321;  their 
foolish  threats,  322 ;  effect  of,  upon 
commerce,  32:3-325;  impunity  of 
its  adyocates,  325, 326;  its  danger, 
328;  and  approaching  downniU, 
329 ;  defenaeid  in  Major  Moo- 
dy's report,  364,  373,  874;  its  ap- 
proyal  by  Fletcher  of  Saltoim, 
888,389. 

Smalridge,  Geoige,  yi.  121, 122. 

Smith,  Adam,  iv.  286. 

Smollett,  his  judgment  on  Lord  Car- 
teret, iii.  188;  his  satire  on  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  194. 

Social  contract,  iy.  182. 

Society,  Mr.  Southey's  Colloquies 
on,  reyiewed,  ii.  132. 

Society,  Royal,  (the),  of  literature,!. 
20-29;  its  absurdity,  20;  dangers 
to  be  apprehended  from  it,  20-23 ; 
cannot  oe  impartial,  21,  2i2;  fool- 
ishness of  its  system  of  prizes,  23, 
94;  Dartmoor  the  first  suoject  pro- 
posed by  it  for  a  prize,  24;  has 
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never  published  a  prize  composi- 
tion, 25 ;  apologue  illustrating  its 
consequences,  2<>-29. 

Socrates,  the  fiu^t  marhrr  of  intel- 
lectual liberty,  iii.  350;  his  views 
of  the  uses  of  astronomy,  452 ;  his 
reasoning  exactly  the  reasoning  of 
Paley's  Natural  Theology,  541,  iv. 
303;  his  dialogues,  i.  384. 

Soldier,  citizen,  (a),  diflerent  firom  a 
mercenazy,  i.  64, 187. 

Somers,  Lord  Chancellor,  his  en- 
couraigement  of  literature,  v.  837; 

STOcures  a  pension  for  Addison, 
38;  made  Lord  President  of  the 
Council,  362. 

Somerset,  the  Protector,  as  a  pro- 

.  moter  of  the  English  Reformation, 
1.452;  his  faU,  m.  396. 

Somerset,  Duke  of,  v.  415. 

Sonnets,  &Illton's,i.  233,  Petrarch's, 
i.  93-95. 

Sophocles  and  the  Greek  Drama,  L 
217. 

Soul,  iv.  303. 

Soult,  Marshal,  reference  to,  vi. 
67. 

Southampton,  Earl  of,  notice  o£  iiL 
384. 

Southcote,  Joanna,  iv.  336. 

Southern  and  Northern  countries, 
difference  of  moral  feeling  in,  i. 
285. 

Southey,  Robert,  review  of  his  Collo- 
quies on  Society,  ii.  132 ;  his  char- 
acteristics, 132, 134 ;  his  poetiy  pre- 
ferable to  his  prose,  136;  his  lives 
of  Nelson  ana  John  Wesley,  136, 
137;  his  Peninsular  War,  137 ;  his 
Book  of  the  Church,  137;  his  po- 
litical system,  140;  plan  of  nis 
present  work,  141;  his  opinions 
regarding  the  manufacturing  sys- 
tem, 146  ;  his  political  econo- 
my, 151,  seo.;  the  national  debt. 
153-156;  his  theory  of  the  basis  or 
government,  158;  nis  remarks  on 
public  opinion,  159, 160;  his  view 
of  the  Catholic  claims,  170;  his 
ideas  on  the  prospects  of  society, 
172, 173 ;  his  prophecies  respecting 
the  Corporation  and  Test  Acts, 
and  the  removal  of  the  Catholic 
disabilities,  173;  his  obscr\'ations 
on  the  condition  of  the  people  in 
the  16th  and  19th  centuries,  174; 
his  arguments  on  national  wealth. 
178, 180;  review  of  his  ediUon  of 
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Btuiyan*8Pilgrim*8  Progress,  250; 
»ee  aUo  Bunyan. 

South  Sea  Bubble,  Hi.  200. 

Spain,  ii.  488;  review  of  Lord  Ma- 
hon's  War  of  the  Succession  in,  iii. 
75;  her  state  under  Philip,  79 ;  her 
literature  during  the  16th  century, 
80;  her  state  a  century  later,  81; 
effect  produced  on  her  by  bad  gpov- 
ernment,  85 ;  by  the  Reformation, 
87;  her  disputed  succession,  88, 
01;  the  Partition  Treaty,  02,  93; 
conduct  of  the  French  towards 
her,  93 ;  how  affected  by  the  death 
of  Charles,  98,  seo. ;  designation 
of  the  War  of  the  Spanish  succes- 
sion, iv.  338;  no  conversions  to 
Protestantism  in,  348. 

Spanish  and  Swiss  soldiers  in  the 
time  of  Machiavelli,  character  o^ 
i.  307. 

Sparrc,  the  Dutch  general,  iii.  107. 

Sparta,  her  power,  causes  of  its  de- 
cline, i.  155,  note;  defeated  when 
she  coascd  to  possess,  alone  of  the 
Greeks,  a  permanent  standing 
army,  Uf.;  Mr.  Milford*s  prefer- 
ence of  over  Athens,  181 ;  her  only 
really  ^at  men,  182;  character- 
istics of  her  government,  183, 184; 
her  domestic  institutions,  184, 185; 
character  of  some  of  her  leading 
men,  185 ;  contrasted  with  Athens, 
186,  lb7;  slavery  in,  190. 

Spectator  (the),  notices  of  it,  y.  385- 
389,  397. 

Spelling  of  proper  names,  i.  173. 

Spencer,  Lord,  First  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty, vi.  277. 

Spenser,  ii.  251,  252;  his  allegory,  i. 
75. 

Spirits,  Milton's,  materiality  of  them, 
i.  227. 

Spurton,  Dr.,  li.  494. 

Spy,  police,  character  of^  y.  519, 
520. 

Stafford,  I<ord,  incident  at  his  eze- 
r     cution,  iii.  800. 

!  Stamp  Act,  disaffection  of  the  Amer- 
ican colonif  s  on  account  of  it,  vi. 
78;  its  repeal,  82,  83. 

Stanhope,  Karl  of,  iii.  201. 

Stanhope,  General,  iii.  115;  com- 
mands in  Spain  (1707),  125, 126. 

Star  Chamber,  ii.  459 ;  its  abolition, 
468. 

Staremberg,  the  imperial  general  in 
Spain  (in  1707),  iii.  125,  128. 


States,  best  ^oremment  o^  L  VtL 

Statesmanship,  contrast  of  the  Spa» 
ish  and  Dutch  notions  of,  iv.  35i, 
36. 

Statesmen,  the  character  of,  gpreatly 
affected  by  that  of  the  times,  i. 
531 ;  character  of  the  first  genera- 
tion of  professed  statesmen  that 
England  produced,  iii.  342-348. 

State  Trials,  iii.  298, 302, 325, 427. 

Steele,  v.  366;  his  character,  369; 
Addison's  treatment  of  him,  370; 
his  origination  of  the  Tatler,  374; 
his  subsequent  career,  384»  38ft, 
401. 

Stephens,  James,  his  Slavery  in  the 
British  West  Indies  reviewed,  vi. 
303-^330;  character  of  the  work, 
303^  304 ;  his  parallel  between 
their  slave  laws  and  Uiose  of  other 
countries,  311 ;  has  disposed  of  th« 
ailments  in  its  favor,  313. 

Stoicism,  comparison  of  that  of  the 
Bengalee  with  the  European,  v.  19 
20. 

Strafford,  Eari  of,  i.  457;  his  charac- 
ter as  a  statesman,  460;  bill  of  at- 
tainder against  him,  462 ;  his  char- 
acter, ii.  454  ;  his  impeachment 
attainder,  and  execution,  468;  de- 
fence of  the  proceedings  agains 
him,  470. 

Strawberry  Hill,  iii.  146, 161. 

Stuart,  Duffald.  i.  142. 

''Sublmie"  (the),  Ijonginus  on,  L 
142;  Burke  and  Dngald  Stewart 
on,  142. 

Subsidies,  foreign,  in  the  time  of 
Charies  XL,  i.  523. 

Subsidizing  foreign  powers,  Ktt*a 
aversion  to,  liL  231. 

Succession  in  Spain,  war  of  the,  iiL 
75 ;  see  also  Spain. 

Sugar,  its  cultivation  and  profits,  vL 
395,  396,  403. 

Suiah   Dowlah,   Nabob   Vizier   of 
Oude,  v.  28;  his  flight,  32;  ' 
death,  85. 

Sullivan,  Mr.,  chairman  of  the 
India  Company,  his  character,  it. 
265;  his  relation  to  Clive,  270. 

Sunderland,  Earl  of,  iii.  901;  Secre- 
tary of  State,  V.  362;  appointed 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  399; 
reconstructs  the  ministry  in  1717, 
413. 

Supernatural  beings,  how  to  be  rsp- 
resented  in  literature,  i.  69,  70. 
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Bnpentitioii,  instAiioe  of,  in  the  19th 
oentniy,  iv.  307. 

Sapreme  Court  of  Calcntta,  acooont 
of,  T.  45. 

Snrajah  Dowlah^  Viceroy  of  Bengal, 
his  character,  iv.  231;  the  monster 
of  the  ''  Black  Hole,"  232 ;  his 
flight  and  death,  246-251;  investi- 
^tion  h^  the  House  of  Commons 
mto  the  circumstances  of  his  depo- 
sition, 289-290. 

Bnrinam,  the  Maroons  o^  vL  386- 
388. 

Sweden,  her  nart  in  the  Triple  Alli- 
ance, iv.  41;  her  relations  to  Car- 
tholicism,  3^. 

Swift,  Jonathan,  his  position  at  Sir 
William  Temple's,  iv.  101;  in- 
stance of  his  imitation  of  Addison, 
V.  332;  his  relations  with  Addison, 
399;  joins  the  Tories,  400;  his 
verses  upon  Bo^le,  vi.  118, 119. 

Swiss  and  Spanish  soldiers  in  the 
time  of  Machiavelli,  character  of, 
i.  307. 

Sydney.  Algernon,  i.  625 ;  his  re- 
proach on  the  scaffold  to  the  sher- 
ifis,  iii.  327. 

Sydney,  Sir  Philip,  iu.  36. 

Syllogistic  process,  analysis  of,  by 
Aristotle,  lii.  473. 

T. 

Tacitus,  characteristics  of,  as  a  writer 
of  history,  i.  406-408;  compared 
with  Thucvdides^  407,  409;  un- 
rivalled in  his  dehneations  of  char- 
acter, 407 ;  as  amon^  ancient  histo- 
rians in  his  dramatic  power,  408; 
contrasted,  in  this  respect,  with 
Herodotus,  Xenophon,  and  Plu- 
Urch,  408,  400. 

Tale,  a  Roman,  Fragments  of,  i.  1- 
19. 

Talleyrand,  1. 516;  his  fine  perception 
of  character,  i  v.  12 ;  picture  or  him 
at  Holland  House,  425. 

Tallien,  v.  497,  499. 

Tamo,  ii.  353,  354 ;  specimen  from 
Hoole*8  translation,  v.  334. 

Taste,  Dryden's,  i.  366,  368. 

Tatler  (the),  its  origination,  r.  873; 
its  popularity,  380 ;  chan^  in  its 
character,  384;  its  discontinuance, 
385. 

Taxation,  principles  of,  ii.  154, 155. 

Teignmouth,  Lord,  his  high  charae- 


ter  and  regard  fbr  Hastinin,  v. 
103. 

Telemachns,  the  nature  of  and  stand- 
ard of  morality  in,  iv.  359,  iii.  60« 
62. 

Telephns,  the  hero  of  one  of  Eurip- 
ides* lost  plays,  i.  45,  note. 

Tempest,  the  great,  of  1703.  v.  359. 

Temple,  Lord,  First  Lord  or  the  Ad- 
miralty in  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire's administration,  iii.  23a;  his 
parallel  between  Byng's  behavior 
at  Minorca  and  the  king's  behav- 
ior at  Oudenarde,  238;  his  resig- 
nation of  office,  vi.  30;  supposed 
to  have  encouraged  the  assailants 
of  Bute's  administration,  42  ;  dis- 
suades Pitt  from  supplanting  Gren- 
ville,  69 ;  prevents  Pitt's  acceptance 
of  George  HL's  offer  of  the  admin- 
istration, 72 ;  his  opposition  to 
Rockingham's  ministry  on  the 
question  of  the  Stamp  Act,  79; 
quarrel  between  him  and  Pitt,  89, 
90;  prevents  the  passage  of  Fox's 
IndiaBilLvi.  246,247. 

Temple,  Sir  William,  review  of  Cour- 
tenay's  Memoirs  of,  iv.  1-115;  his 
character  as  a  statesman,  3-7, 12, 
13 ;  his  family,  13, 14 ;  his  early  life, 
15;  his  courtship  of  Dorothy  Os- 
borne, 16, 17 ;  historical  interest  of 
his  love-letters,  18, 19,  22,  23;  his 

.  marriage,  24;  his  residence  in  Ire- 
land, 25 ;  his  feelings  towards  Ire- 
land, 27,  28;  attaches  himself  to 
Arlington,  29,  30;  his  embassy  to 
Monster,  33 ;  appointed  resident  at 
the  court  of  Brussels,  33 ;  danger  of 
his  position,  35;  his  interview  with 
De  Witt,  36 ;  his  negotiation  of  the 
Triple  Alliance,  39-^1 ;  his  fame  at 
home  and  abroad,  45;  his  recall, 
and  farewell  of  De  Witt,  47;  his 
cold  reception  and  dismissal,  48, 49 ; 
style  ana  character  of  his  compo- 
sitions, 49, 50;  charged  to  conclude 
a  separate  peace  with  the  Dutch^ 
66  ;  offered  the  Secretaryship  of 
State,  58  ;  his  audiences  of^  the 
king,  59,60;  his  share  in  bringing 
about  the  marriage  of  the  Pnnce 
of  Orange  with  the  Lady  ^ary,  60; 
required  to  sign  the  treaty  of  Nime- 
guen.  60;  recalled  to  England,  61; 
his  plan  of  a  new  privy  council,  64, 
76-79 ;  his  alienation  from  his  col- 
leagues, 95, 96 ;  his  conduct  on  the 
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Exclusion  Question,  97 ;  leaves 
public  life,  and  retires  to  the  ouon- 
try,  98;  his  literary  pursuits,  99, 
103;  his  amanuensis,  SwifL  101; 
his  Essay  on  Ancient  and  Modem 
Learning,  105,  108;  his  praise  of 
the  Letters  of  Pluilaris,  107,  vi.  1 15 ; 
Ills  death  and  character,  iv%  lld-115. 

Terentianus,  i.  142. 

Terror,  reifcn  of.  See  Reign  of  Terror. 

Tesse.  Marshal,  iii.  117. 

Test  Act  (the),  vi.  270. 

Thackeray,  Rev.  Francis,  review  of 
his  Life  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  William 
Pitt,  Earl  of  Chatham,  etc,  iii. 
194-250 ;  his  style  and  matter,  194, 
195,  216;  his  omission  to  notice 
Chatham^B  conduct  towards  Wal- 
pole,  218. 

Thales,  iv.  302. 

Thcatines,  iv.  318. 

Theology,  characteristics  of  the  sci- 
ence oV,  iv.  302-306. 

Theramenes,  his  fine  perception  of 
character,  iv.  12. 

Thrale,  Mrs.,  ii.  389;  her  friendship 
with  Johnson,  vi.  206,  207 ;  her 
marriage  with  Piozzi,  216,  217  ; 
her  position  and  character,  v.  270 ; 
her  regard  for  Miss  Bumey,  270. 

Thucydides,  his  iiistory  transcribed 
bv  Demosthenes  six  times,  i.  147; 
character  of  the  speeches  introduc- 
ed into  his  narrative,  152, 388, 389 ; 
the  great  difficulty  of  understand- 
ing them  arises  from  their  com- 
Eression,  153 ;  and  is  acknowledged 
y  Cicero,  153 ;  lies  not  in  the  lan- 
Siage  but  in  the  reasoning,  153 ; 
eir  resemblance  to  each  other, 
153;  their  value,  153;  his  pictu- 
resque style  compared  to  Van- 
dyke^s,  386 ;  description  of  it,  388 ; 
has  surpassed  all  rivals  in  the  art 
of  historical  narration,  389 ;  his 
deficiencies,  390;  his  mental  char- 
acteristics, 391-393 ;  compared 
with  Herodotus,  385 ;  with  Taci- 
tus. 407,  409. 

Thuriow,  Lord,  sides  against  Clive, 
iv.  292 ;  favors  Hastings,  v.  107, 
117,  121, 130  ;  his  weight  in  the 
government,  v.  107,  vi.  235 ;  be- 
comes unpopular  with  his  col- 
leaj^ues,  237  ;  dismissed,  241  ; 
again  made  Chancellor,  247. 

Tiberius,  i.  407, 408. 

Tickell,  Thomas,  Addison's  chief  fa- 


vorite, 7.  871;  his  translation  of 
the  first  book  of  the  Iliad,  405- 
408;  character  of  his  intercourse 
with  Addison,  407;  appointed  by 
Addison  Undersecretary  of  State, 
415;  Addison  intrusts  fiis  works  to 
him,  418;  hij«  elegy  on  the  death 
of  Addison,  421 ;  his  beautiful  lines 
upon  Holland  House,  iv.  423. 

Tindal,  his  character  of  the  Eari  of 
Chatham's  maiden  speech,  iii.  210. 

Tinville,  Fouquier,  v.  482,  488,  503. 

Toledo,  admission  of  the  AuAtrian 
troops  into  (in  1705),  iii.  119. 

Toleration,  religious,  the  safest  poli- 
cy for  governments,  i.  455;  con- 
duct of  James  II.  as  a  professed 
supporter  of  it,  ui.  304-308. 

Tories,  their  popularity  and  asceod- 
ancv  in  1710,  iii.  IS^ ;  description 
of  them  during  the  sixty  years  fol- 
lowing the  Revolution,  141;  of 
WalpoIe*s  time,  iii.  206;  mistaken 
reliance  by  James  II.  upon  them, 
316 ;  their  principles  and  conduct 
after  the  Revolution,  332;  con- 
tempt into  whidi  they  had  fallen 
(1754),  iv.  226;  Clive  unseated  by 
their  vote,  227;  their  joy  on  the 
accession  of  Anne,  v.  35^;  analo- 
gv  between  their  divisions  in  1704 
and  in  1826,  353;  their  attempt  to 
rally  in  1707,  362;  called  to  office 
by  Queen  Anne  in  1710, 382;  their 
conduct  on  occasion  of  tho  first 
representation  of  Addison's  Cato, 
891,892;  their  expulsion  of  Steele, 
from  the  House  ot  Commons,  396-, 
po88<»sed  none  of  the  public  pa- 
tronage in  the  reign  of  George  I^ 
vi.  4;  their  hatred  of  the  Honse  or 
Hanover,  2-4,  15;  paucity  of  tal- 
ent amon^  them,  5;  their  ioy  on 
the  accession  of  George  III.,  17; 
their  political  creed  on  the  acces- 
sion of  George  I.,  20,  21;  in  the 
ascendent  for  the  first  time  since 
the  accession  of  the  House  of  Han- 
over, 36 ;  see  Whigs. 

Tories  and  Whigs  after  the  Revolu- 
tion, i.  530. 

Tortola,  island  of,  vi.  362;  its  negro 
apprentices,  374-876;  its  legisla« 
ture,  377 ;  its  system  of  labor,  379- 
383. 

Torture,  the  application  of,  bv  Bacon 
in  Peacham's  case,  iii.  389^^394 ;  iu 
use  forbidden  by  Elizabeth,  393; 
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Mr.  Jardine*«  work  on  the  use  of 
it,  394,  note. 

Ton',  a  modem,  iii.  182;  his  points 
of  resemblance  and  of  difference  to 
a  Whig  of  Queen  Anne's  time, 
132,  133. 

Toulouse,  Count  of,  compelled  by 
Peterborou^  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Barcelona,  lii.  117. 

Tonssaint  L*Ouvertiire,  vl  806,  80(V- 
892. 

Townshend,  Lord,  his  quarrel  with 
Walpole  and  retirement  from  pub- 
lic life,  iii.  203. 

Townshend,  Charles,  vi.  18;  his  ex- 
clamation during  the  Earl  of 
Bute's  midden  speech,  33;  his 
opinion  of  the  Rockingham  ad- 
ministration, 74;  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  in  Pitt's  second 
administration,  91;  Pitt*8  over- 
bearing manners  towards  him,  95, 
96;  his  insubordination,  97  ;  his 
death,  100. 

Town  Talk,  Steele's,  t.  402. 

Tragedy,  how  much  it  has  lost  flrom 
a  raise  notion  of  what  is  due  to  its 
dignity,  iv.  20. 

Tragedies,  Dnrden's.  i.  360,  861. 

Trainbands  of  the  City  (the),  it.  479, 
480;  their  public  spirit,  iii.  18. 

Transobstantiation,  a  doctrine  of 
fiiith,  iv.  305. 

Travel,  its  uses,  ii.  420;  Johnson^s 
contempt  for  it,  420;  foreign,  com- 
pared in  its  effects  to  the  reading 
ofhistory,  i.  426,  427. 

**  Traveller"  (the),  Goldsmith's,  vi. 
160. 

Treadmill,  the  studv  of  ancient  phi- 
losophv  compared  to  labor  in  the. 

Treason,  high,  did  the  articles 
against  Strafford  amount  to?  i. 
462;  law  passed  at  the  Revolu- 
tion respecting  trials  for,  iii.  328. 

Trent,  general  reception  of  the  de- 
cisions of  the  council  of,  iv.  829. 

Trial  of  the  legality  of  Charles  I.'s 
writ  for  ship-money,  ii.  457;  of 
Strafford,  468;  of  Warren  Hast- 
ings, v.  126. 

rribunals,  the  large  jurisdiction  ex- 
ercised by  those  of  Papal  Rome, 
iT.814. 

Tribunal,  Revolutionary,  (the),  v. 
496,  601. 

rriennial  BiU.  consultation  of  Wil- 


liam III.  with  Sir  William  Temple 
upon  it,  iv.  103. 

Triple  Alliance,  circumstances  which 
led  to  it,iv.  84-38;  its  speedy  con- 
clusion and  importance,  41-45 ;  Dr. 
Lingard's  remarks  on  it,  42, 43 ;  its 
abandonment  by  the  English  j^v- 
emment,  4&;  reverence  for  it  in 
Parliament,  56. 

Truth  the  object  of  philosophy,  his- 
tory, fiction,  and  p(>Btiy,but  not  of 
oratory,  i.  150. 

Tadors  (tlie),  their  government  pop- 
ular though  despotic^  iii.  16;  oe- 
Sendent  on  the  public  favor,  20, 
1;  parallel  between  the  Tudors 
and  the  Ciesars  not  applicable,  21 ; 
corruption  not  necessary  to  them, 
168. 

Turgot.  M.  iii.  67,  veneration  with 
wnicn  France  cherishes  his  mem- 
ory, iv.  298,  VI.  427. 

Turkey-carpet  style  of  poetry,  i.  199. 

Turner,  (Colonel,  the  Cavalier,  anec- 
dote of  him,  i.  501. 

Tuscan  poetry,  Addison's  opinion  ot, 
V.  36(). 


U. 


Union  of  England  with  Scotland,  its 
happy  results,  iv.  160;  of  Eng- 
land with  Ireland,  its  unsatis&o- 
tory  results,  160;  illustration  in 
the  Persian  fable  of  King  Zohak, 
161. 

United  Provinces,  Temple's  account 
of,  a  masterpiece  in  its  kind,  iv. 
50. 

United  States,  happiness  in,  its  caus- 
es, ii.  39,  40;  growth  of  the  popu- 
lation of,  238,  239,  245,  249;  their 
grejndices  against  negroes,  vi.  368, 
69. 

Unities  (the),  in  poetry,  ii.  841. 

Unity,  hopelessness  of  having,  iv. 
161. 

University,  the  London,  essay  upon, 
vi.  831-360;  objections  to,  331; 
their  unreasonableness,  832;  the 
necessity  of  the  institution,  833, 
334;  religious  objections,  334, 385, 
837;  its  great  advantages,  335; 
its  locality,  336;  objections  on  that 
ground,  338,  389;  refutation  of 
them,  339.340;  its  f^dom  from 
the  radical  defects  of  the  old  uni- 
versities, 359;  its  Aiture,  360. 


